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QUARTERLY REVIEW. 








Art. I—Royal Commission, Historical Manuscripts ; 
III. and IV. Manuscripts of the most Honourable the Marquis 
of Salisbury, at Hatfield House, pp. 147 and 199. 


WENTY miles from London, according to the evidence of 
its ancient milestone—nineteen, if we speak with the pre- 
cision of modern topographers—stands the town of Hatfield, on 
the great northern road. As the traveller, glad to escape, if 
only for a few hours, from ‘the sooty forge’ of this huge me- 
tropolis, turns the gate of the railway yard and reaches a gentle 
dip in the road, the town lies straight before him. It occupies . 
a hollow on the right and left, and these are evidently its most 
ancient quarters. The picturesque whitewashed houses—never, - 
we may hope, to be improved away—with their gable-ends facing 
the street, and their one overhanging solar or sunny chamber, 
might without much effort on his part carry back the visitor's 
imagination to the days of the Tudors, when stone was still con- 
fined to churches and baronial residences, and red-brick marked 
the luxurious and degenerate. Ata later period in its history 
the. town crept along a steep ascent at its back, appropriately 
called the High Street, until its further progress in that direc- 
tion was barred by the ancient palace of the bishops of Ely 
and the park of the Earl of Salisbury. At the top stands the 
parish church on one side, founded before the Conquest, and 
‘The Salisbury Arms’ on the other, having supplanted, or at 
least absorbed, its ancient rival, ‘ The George,’ according to the 
Darwinian principle of the survival of the fittest—whether of the 
absolute fittest is quite another question.* 
With these exceptions there is not much in Hatfield to attract 
the artist or the antiquary. Its chief importance consists in its 





* Readers of Shakespeare well remember that St. George was a favourite sign 
in the days of the Tudors, 
‘St. George that swinged the dragon, and e’er since 
Sits on his horseback at mine hostess’ door, ‘ 
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connection with the ancient palace and the present residence of 
the Marquis of Salisbury. Yet without any vanity it may boast 

a more respectable parentage than most towns of its size in 

England. se before the days of the Conqueror it had risen 

into importance. Under the name of Hetfelle, belonging to the- 
monks of Ely, to whom it was given by Edgar in the days of 
St. Dunstan, it figures in the pages of Doomsday. ‘ Here is a 

parish priest,’ says the record, ‘with 18 villani (or inhabitants) ; 

18 bordarii (rustic labourers of a better class) drive 20 ploughs, 

and there might be 5 more: there are also 12 cottiers, 6 serfs, and 

4 mills.’ But for riches of riches in those days—there was wood 

enough to fatten 2000 porkers. The whole extent of the manor 
was computed at 40 hides, or between 3000 and 4000 acres.* It 

was distributed in varying proportions into arable, wood, meadow 

and pasture; but its lard and its bacon were undoubtedly the 
chief jewels in its crown—at least to the monks of Ely. 

Here, then, a small colony of Benedictines, draughted from the: 
great abbey, divided their meditations between earth and heaven ; 
for the property was too valuable to be entrusted exclusively to 
a lay bailiff, and the monks were too good economists not to look 
after their own estates. They had no regular cell or established 
dependency ; but they must have had some residence on the site 
of the ancient palace, for when the abbey of Ely was erected into 
a bishopric in the year 1108, Hatfield became an episcopal 
residence, and at Hatfield several of the bishops of Ely died, 
though none seem to have been buried there, with the exception 
of Louis de Luxemburgh, Cardinal-Archbishop of Rouen, who 
bequeathed his bowels to Hatfield church, and the rest of his re- 
mains, according to the strange fancy of the age, to other places. 
Here, then, under the shadows of its umbrageous and aged oaks— 
yearly diminishing in number, but still the great ornament of 
Hatfield Park—or wandering in its glades and grassy slopes, did 
the monks and the bishops of Ely—for the most part monks— 
recreate themselves from their spiritual labours. Basking on the 
sunny side of an eminence in the south-western sun, sheltered 
from the north by thick woods, Hatfield and its park are to this 
day one of the last spots in our metropolitan counties to experi- 
ence ‘the touch of churlish winter.’ In the late autumn the leaves 
are green and the turf soft and spungy, either from these causes 
or the undulating nature of the ground, when other parts of Eng- 
land, and especially the eastern counties, are chill, bare, and 





* In a survey made by Hugh Norwall, Bishop of Ely, in the reign of 
Henry IIL, Hatfield was estimated to contain 2260 acres of wood, pasture and 
arable. Episcopal and monastic property, then as always, was apt to be dis- 
established and curtailed by unscrupulous lords. 
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dreary; still more in the undrained flats of Cambridgeshire 
and the fens of Ely. 

There was little to disturb their meditations. The town, with 
its various occupations, kept a respectful distance at the foot of the 
hill. If, like Tennyson’s monk, any one of them felt inclined to 


* go forth and pass 
Down to the little thorp that lies so close,’ 


there was not much more to occupy his thoughts and attention 
than the small talk and small doings which, from the days of Sir 
Percivale, have formed the staple amusement of such ‘little thorps,’ 
with little alteration until now. Along the great northern road, 
which then passed through the town, might be seen the troops 
of Henry IV. despatched against the insurrection of the Percies ; 
while, in the civil wars, when Warwick, the King-maker, launched 
the forces of the Lancastrians against Edward IV. at the battle 
of Barnet, the monks found more congenial occupation in attend- 
ing the wounded and dying fugitives that poured into Hatfield 
and the surrounding villages on the disastrous defeat of that day. 

The social effects of the civil wars were remarkable. Even 
before they had come to an end, taste, literature, and art had 
begun to develop themselves with a splendour and magnificence 
amongst us they had never exhibited before. It is not merely 
the time when Caxton was devoting his new printing press to 
the production of the best English authors, poets or historians, 
under the shelter of Westminster Abbey, but architecture, with 
all its appliances of the noblest type, eclipsed its previous efforts. 
These were the days of Morton and Alcock, Bishops of Ely ; of 
Islip, Abbot of Westminster; of Wheathampstead and Wallingford, 
Abbots of St. Albans; of many other ecclesiastics, whose taste 
and whose genius are still manifested in the exquisite tracery of 
their screens and shrine-work—in the free, flowing, and delicate 
proportions of chapels and church-towers, still supreme in their 
beauty in spite of the rigid iconoclasm of the sixteenth century, 
or the puritanic bigotry of the seventeenth. 

It was under these new influences, so very different from what 
we should have been led to expect, that Morton, afterwards the 
favourite minister of Henry VII., rebuilt and beautified the 
bishop’s palace at Hatfield. It was a new era in the art of 
building; it forms no less a remarkable comment on the times 
that he should have abandoned the older materials and neglected 
all those precautions for defence and safety which occupied the 
attention of earlier architects. Whether it was that the use of 
artillery had convinced men of the inutility of embattled houses, 
with their moats and their outworks, or whether a greater . 
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of security had come over the nation when the fury of the civil 
wars was exhausted, houses of red-brick now came into vogue, and 
amore general regard to comfort and convenience is observable. 
Of Bishop Morton’s palace, which must have been erected be- 
tween the years 1479 and 1486, a charming fragment remains 
attached to Lord Salisbury’s mansion at Hatfield. It formed the 
rear of the ancient building, which consisted of four sides, the 
front of which, with its grand entrance, faced the old London road, 
and stood on a line with the north-western corner of the present 
mansion. The quadrangle was divided, as in many colleges of the 
two Universities, by a broad walk leading from the great gate in 
a straight line to the present tower of red brick, erected by Bishop 
Morton. The two wings flanking the tower formed the old 
banqueting hall, covered with an open and ornamental timber- 
roof, still in excellent preservation. At one end of the hall was 
a chapel, at the other stands an archway of red-brick, by which 
access was gained to the various apartments of the palace from 
the rear. Nothing can surpass the fineness and rich colour of the 
old material, in which no stone has been used, or the skill and 
judgment shown in adapting it to the mouldings and mullions 
of the windows. As this portion of the palace stood nearest the 
town of Hatfield, in the rear of the ancient building, it is fair 
to infer that greater labour was bestowed upon the front. Of 
this, however, and of the two flanks, nothing remains, except, 
perhaps, the gatehouse, which now forms th2 northern and 
usual entrance to Hatfield House, since railways have extin- 
guished the glories of posting and the still more glorious family 
coach, with its six white horses, the favourite equipage of the 
first Earl. 

We have stayed a little longer on this description of Hat- 
field palace, because of its historical associations. It was the 
favourite residence at various times of four English Sovereigns— 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Elizabeth, and James I. Within its 
walls Edward VI., them a child of nine years old, began his first 
lessons in French, under the tuition of Richard Coxe, afterwards 
Bishop of Ely, Here Parker, afterwards Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, chaplain to Anne Boleyn, preached to Elizabeth, then a 
towardly child, seven years old. It was at Hatfield that Eliza- 
beth herself resided during the reign of her sister Mary; and at 
Hatfield undoubtedly, and under the celebrated oak which tra- 
dition has associated with her name, it is more than probable 
that she learned the news of her sister’s death and her own acces- 
sion to the throne. It may be thought strange that a young 
lady should be found sitting under an oak, in the damp and dark 
days of November, especially a princess, on whose life so much 

depended. 
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depended. But, with the leave of our modern historians, Eliza- 


beth was no ordinary woman; she was remarkable alike for 
vigour of body and for strength of mind. The open air was her 
delight. In advancing age, when exercise was painful and she 
was not able to stand without assistance on dismounting from 
her horse, she still continued to ride—brave English woman as 
she was, and fit to rule over Englishmen. Six months before her 
death, when she was in her seventieth year, solitary and unwell, 
she continued her walks in the park, and actually rode ten miles 
at a hunting party.* She almost died in the open air, in a 
garden, although her last sickness fell in the late autumn of 1602 
and the early winter of 1603. In the open air, under a tree, it 
was her custom to give audience. It was under her favourite 
oak at Hatfield, in this very same month of November, and near 
the same day, that she received Fytton, the Vice-Treasurer of 
Ireland in 1575. It was at Hatfield that the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, De Feria, hastening from the dying chamber of Mary to 
pay his respects to the rising sun, announced to Elizabeth the ex- 
pected dissolution of her sister; and at Hatfield, before she had 
taken one step towards London, Elizabeth arranged with the cele- 
brated Sir Thomas Gresham, three days after Mary’s death, for 
a loan of 25,000/. to pay the expenses of her coronation, and 
for another 25,000/. to recruit her exhausted exchequer. 

But other than crowned heads, and scarcely less than crowned 
heads, have rendered Hatfield memorable. It was here that the 
Lady Frances Brandon was born, on the 17th of July, 1517, the 
eldest child of the romantic marriage of Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk, and Mary, the French Queen, between two and three 
in the morning. It must have appeared a strange sight in those 
days, when neither bishops nor their chaplains were permitted 
to marry, to see nurses and midwives, in all the bustle incident 
to such occasions, crowding the passages and brushing the skirts 
of grave clerks and ecclesiastical celibates. Such a scandal 
would not have been tolerated in earlier times; and it serves 
to show how completely the more rigid notions and discipline 
of the Middle Ages had been broken down before the advancing 
spirit of the times. West, who had succeeded Alcock as Bishop of 
Ely, had been sent with Suffolk in his embassy to France. He 
was doubtlessly of council with the Duke ‘ in his whole course of 
wooing,’ and probably for old acquaintance’ sake had lent him 
his palace at Hatfield on this memorable occasion. The chris- 





* State Paper Office, Dom. Eliz. 1602, p. 232. 

+ State Paper Office, Calendar for Eliz. 1563, p. 539. For these loans she 
paid 12 per cent. Her predecessors, according to ham had paid 14 per cent. 
for similar loans, P 
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tening which followed on Saturday morning, in Hatfield Church, 
may serve as a hint to admirers of magnificent ceremonial. 


‘The road to the church, says the record, ‘was strewed with 
rushes, the church-porch hung with rich cloth of gold and needle 
work ; the church itself with arras [tapestry] representing the story 
of Holofernes and of Hercules’—the juxtaposition of these worthies 
we do not profess to understand—‘ the chancel with arras of silk 
and gold; and the altar with rich cloth of tissue, covered with 
images, relics, and jewels. In the said chancel were, as deputies for 
the Queen [Katharine] and the Princess [Mary], Lady Boleyn ’—not 
Anne, but Elizabeth, wife of Sir James Boleyn—‘ and Lady 
Elizabeth Grey. The Abbot of St. Alban’s was godfather. The 
font was hung with a canopy of crimson satin powdered with roses, 
half red and half white’—the York and Lancashire badges—‘ with 
the sun shining, and gold fleurs-de-lys, with the French Queen’s 
arms [Mary’s] in four places, all of needlework. On the way to 
church were eighty torches borne by yeomen, and eight by gentlemen. 
The basin, covered, was borne by Mr. Sturton [son of William Lord 
Stourton ?), the taper by Mr. Richard Long, the salt by Mr. Humphrey 
Barnes [Berners ?], the chrism by Lady Chelton [Shelton]. Mrs. 
Dorothy Verney [Mistress or Miss, that is, and not Mrs.| carried the 
young lady, assisted by the Lord Powis and Sir Roger Pilston, 
accompanied by sixty ladies and gentlemen, and the prelates Sir 
Oliver Poole and Sir Christopher, and other of my Lord’s ( Suffolk’s| 
chaplains. She was naméd Frances, being born on St. Francis’s 
day.’ * 

Here, indeed, was a grand ceremonial, which labouring cham- 
berlains and modern masters of ceremonies might long toil after 
in vain to imitate. But it is not for her gorgeous christening 
that this lady was remarkable. Though not born to a throne, she 
was declared heir to a throne by an Act of Parliament, and her 
claim was only set aside by the imperious intrigues of Dudley, 
Earl of Northumberland, in favour of her unfortunate daughter, 
Lady Jane Grey. Lady Frances, who thus made her début into 
the world in the hospitable precincts of Hatfield, was the very type 
of severe and appropriate English motherhood, at a time when 
young gentlemen still ‘ carved before their fathers at the table,’ and 
young ladies in formal array stood beside the cupboard, occa- 
sionally reminded of their good behaviour by a tap from one of 
those formidable fans which the ladies in Tudor times carried 
at their girdles.t This is that mother whom Lady Jane Grey de- 
scribed to Roger Ascham, when he inquired how she came to take 





* Calendar of State Papers, Henry VIIL., vol. ii. p. 1108. 
+ It was no empty threat of Hotspur : ‘ Zounds! I could brain him [knock his 
brains out] with his lady's fan.’ ether ladies ever did administer this disci- 


line to their sons and husbands, history does not record. Perhaps heads were 
er in those days. 
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so much pleasure in reading Plato instead of amusing herself in 
the park, like other young ladies of her age. ‘One of the 
greatest benefits that ever God gave me,’ she replied, ‘ is that He 
sent me so sharp and severe parents, and so gentle a school- 
master. For when I am in presence either of father or mother, 
whether I speak, keep silent, sit, stand, or go; eat, drink, be 
merry or sad; be sewing, playing, dancing, or doing anything 
else, I must do it, as it were, in such weight, measure, and number, 
even so perfectly as God made the world; or else I am so 
sharply taunted, so cruelly threatened, yea, presently sometimes 
with pinches, nips and bobs, and other ways (which I will not 
name for the honour I bear them)—so without measure disordered, 
that I think myself in Hell, till the time come that I must go to 
Mr. Aylmer,’ her schoolmaster. It may be thought that this was 
not exactly the best way of educating daughters, and that it 
would have been better if Lady Jane, like her relative, Eliza- 
beth, had varied her study of Plato with outdoor exercise and 
pastime in the park. Yet nothing can show more convincingly 
the great progress which had been made in the education of 
women during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., than a com- 
parison of their letters in the Hatfield Collection with any of an 
earlier period. In clearness of expression and in beauty of pen- 
manship they beat their male rivals out of the field. The letters 
of Elizabeth herself, of Lady Winchester, Lady Russell, Lady 
Rich, Lady Essex, the Countesses of Northumberland and South- 
ampton, Lady Lovell, Lady Tresham, and others, may fairly 
stand comparison with those of any age. 

On the death of Bishop West, in 1534, Hatfield Palace 
changed owners. It was made a condition, on the appointment 
of Bishop Goodrich, that he should resign the manor and palace 
into the hands of the King. By what right the Bishop alien- 
ated the property of his see was not a question that troubled the 
conscience of bishop or king: it was not one that Tudor sove- 
reigns suffered to stand in their way when they had a mind to 
Church property. Henry had already possessed himself of York 
House, belonging to the see of York, on Wolsey’s attainder. He 
had laid his hands upon Tittenhanger, belonging to the Abbey 
of St. Albans. To take Hatfield from the bishops of Ely was 
only another step in the same direction. It is true there was a talk 
of compensation ; but such compensation consisted in exchang- 
ing poor and inconvenient manors without habitation for rich 
and convenient ones with habitation, or lands encumbered with 
spiritual obligations for lands that had none—a policy under- 
stood by Elizabeth. Much in the same way Henry discharged 
Wolsey’s obligations, when he seized the Cardinal’s property, 

paying 
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paying off the unfortunate debtors ‘ by desperate tales ;’ that is, 
by bonds due to the Crown, but long since abandoned as hope- 
less—a method of paying goud debts by bad ones; a stroke of 
finance more to be admired than imitated. Thus Hatfield came 
into the possession of the Crown, and there it remained until 
1607. James I. preferred Theobalds, a more magnificent house, 
belonging to Lord Salisbury, and offered him Hatfield in ex- 
change. On the 15th April, in that year, Cecil took his last 


leave of his patrimonial mansion :-— 


‘ Being very desirous,’ he writes to Sir Thomas Lake, ‘ to see the 
house of Theobalds and parks, now drawing near the delivery into a 
hand which, I pray God, may keep it in his posterity, until there be 
neither trees nor stone standing, I must confess unto you that I have 
borrowed one day’s retreat from London, whither now I am returning 
this morning, having looked upon Hatfield also, where it pleased my 
Lord Chamberlain (Thomas Howard, Earl of Suffolk), my Lord 
of Worcester (Edward Somerset), and my Lord of Southampton 
(Shakespeare’s patron), to be contented to take the pains to view 
upon what part of ground I should place my habitation.’* 


The transfer was not completed till some months after. 
Meanwhile, the summer and autumn were spent in providing 
materials for the Earl’s new habitation. They consisted chiefly 
of Caen stone, to the amount of 500/., for which he had a 
warrant from the King of France. Tattenhall, in Staffordshire, 
Worksop in Nottinghamshire, and the quarries of Northampton- 
shire were laid under contribution. hether to these must 
be added ‘a newly-discovered material’ found upon the estates 
of the Earl of Northumberland, which had ‘a rich agate colour” 
when polished, would be hazardous to affirm: for the Earl, 
in addition to his other occupations, had the ‘ architectonic 
tastes’ of his father, and at this very time was ornamenting 
and altering Salisbury House, in the Strand, and erecting a vast 
Exchange, called ‘ Britain’s Burse,’ on the site of the present 
Adelphi, much to the chagrin of the citizens of London. The 
bricks and flints of the old palace—though by what means it 
could have fallen into decay is hard to imagine—furnished ma- 
terials for the new. Late in the autumn of 1607, the ground was. 
cleared for the foundations. Of the progress of the work in 
1608 no account has been preserved; but in May 1609, care- 
fully deposited among the papers of Her Majesty’s Record 
Office, we come upon ‘ An Abstract of all the Charges that his 
Lordship is to be at more than he hath disbursed for the full 
finishing of his building at Hatfield, except joining, plate- 





* State Papers, James I., MSS. xxvii. No.7. The Bill for the transfer was. 
read a first time in the House of Commons, 29th May. 
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locks, painting, and gardening. The sum total is set down at 
8,146/., with an estimate for deductions amounting to 710/., if 
certain ornaments were omitted. By the summer of the same 
year the new house had reached the roof of the present hall, and 
the floor of the great chamber, now the library. In the following 
November half the long gallery, facing the south, had attained 
the first story, ‘to the height of the pedestals on the upper 
range. At the commencement of 1610, notwithstanding the 
hindrance caused by the wet autumn of the previous year, the 
building was so far advanced that Janivere, the joiner, residing 
in London, a Fleming or Frenchman, as it would appear from 
the name, had gone down to Hatfield to take the measurement. 
for the wainscot and the oak chimney-pieces, the designs of which 
were to be submitted for his Lordship’s approval. Of the estimate 
made in July 1609, which was finally fixed at 8,500/., the Earl 
had paid at Michaelmas 4,000/. In April 1610, the amount ex- 
pended was 5,424/., and 3,779/. more were required to finish the 
work. Part of this increase was due to alterations made in the 
chapel, amounting to 150/., and to 50/. besides, for a new chapel 
window.* By the 23rd of November, the joiner had completed 
the wainscot and panelling. We spare our readers the technical 
details, valuable as they are, for illustrating the history of an art 
now nearly lost. Of the specimens that remain, in its applica- 
tion to domestic architecture, few that we know of are equal in 
richness, freedom, and beauty, to those still preserved in their 
primitive freshness at Hatfield. No decoration of plain surfaces, 
no gaudy and costly gilding, no medieval papering, no colour- 
ing—for fresco is out of the question in this damp and variable 
climate—can be compared in our estimation to the old oak 
wainscot of our ancient houses, with its rich friezes and bold 
architraves, its festoons and its pilasters, its free and vigorous 
projections, its panels with their simple and severe mouldings, 
or enriched with delicate arabesques, as they are in parts of 
Hatfield House; and certainly none are so refreshing to the 
eye. Besides the feeling of massiveness, strength, and com— 
fort thus gained; besides the contrast of rich brown walls 
with the delicate white ceiling, interlaced with fretwork, these 
oak decorations have the advantage of harmonising with the 
rougher materials of our rough and vigorous climate. Neither 
France, Italy, nor Wardour-street can surpass our unstained Eng- 





* This window is filled with stained giass, representing different subjects from 
Scripture in different compartments, with Latin inscriptions below. As each of 
these designs and insériptions exactly fills the compartment of the window 
allotted to it, they must have been coeval with the framework. The glass itself 
is of the same date with that of the chapel of Archbishop Abbot’s Hospital at 


Guildford. Both are probably Flemish lish 
S 
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lish oak in the delicacy of its graining or the variety and warmth 
of its tints. In this respect the staircases, galleries, lobbies, 
doors, and doorways of Hatfield House are a delightful study to 
those who can open their eyes and use them. For this species of 
decoration the Earl wisely spared no expense. He spread it over 
all parts of his mansion with extraordinary profusion, from the 
Doric and Ionic columns with their friezes and ‘ swelling 
— their triglyphs, cartouches, watercress and ogives, in the 

ing’s and the Queen’s bed-chambers—for the Earl built his 
house with the view of entertaining royalty—down to the plainer 
work in the chapel, with its cipher and square, or the mitre and 
square of the hall.* 

By the 17th of May, 1611, the new mansion was rapidly 
approaching completion. The great hall was filled with tables 
and forms; the upper part of the screen, framed and carved, 
was ready for fixing. The masons had finished the walls of the 
great east chamber (the drawing-room). The scaffolding erected 
for “ whiting” the fret ceiling of the long gallery “was to be 
cleared upon Tuesday.” The jambs for the windows in the 
great chamber (the library), framed in London, had been pro- 
mised by Janivere, with ‘a foot-pace, to be laid, which is 
a-working, and then that room will be fully finished.’ The 
withdrawing-chamber, the closet of ‘the chapel, and the rooms 
adjoining, were ‘ready to be lodged in within three weeks.’ 
In July the work was still going on: ‘the great chamber’ 
was hanged and ready, the foot-pace and wainscot completed ; 
and ‘Dallam (how names fall into oblivion!) was to be sent 
down to tune the pipes of the wind instrument,’ (probably 
an organ). The king’s chamber and the rooms adjoin- 
ing were matted and hanged. The chimney-pieces of plain 
wainscot had been set up in the gallery. ‘The closet, chim- 
ney-piece and hangings, chairs and stools, for the chapel, 
‘were suitable ready.’ The frieze, and the pulpit, indis- 
pensable in great households, were ‘to be done upon Thurs- 
day ;’ the andirons only were wanting. On the 15th January, 
1612, the masons were still engaged in paving the chapel 
with black and white marble, of which not more than one-third 
was completed; and the whole was to be finished in Mid- 
Lent or thereabouts. But before Mid-Lent Death had laid his 
cold hand on the noble owner and architect. He was never 
destined to reside at Hatfield, or Cecil-Hatfield, as he proposed 
to call it. Visions of kings and queens passing through these 





* According to the original a there were no marble chimney-pieces. The 


first was introduced by the secon 


Earl in 1612, for which he paid 501. His 
father had a keener artistic instinct. 
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spacious and magnificent apartments; audiences held in the 
great west chamber with its foot-pace; masques, revels, and music 
in the east chamber, were not to be realized in his time. But if 
ever any man had a grand conception of what such a house 
ought to be where royalty might defile in full panoply, through its . 
various apartments, without crowd or confusion, not shorn of its 
dignity like a provincial magistrate, that conception was realized 
at Hatfield. Two great chambers, each 60 feet long and 27 wide, 
on the east and west sides respectively, connected with a gallery 
160 feet long, occupying the whole of the southern front, offer far 
greater advantages for grand entertainments, and enable a house 
full of guests to pass more freely from one end to the other, 
descending to the hall or the chapel by either of the opposite 
staircases, than rooms ranged in the same straight line, frigidly 
reproducing the same proportions, like the joints of a telescope 
or a nest of square boxes. Bedrooms in those days were not so 
numerous as modern usage requires. The more graceful sex 
formed a minority at festal gatherings. My lady’s lady and my 
gentleman’s gentleman were left behind ; or if the one attended 
her mistress and the other his master, the lady’s maid generally 
slept with her mistress, and my lord’s gentleman occupied a 
pallet by the side of his master. Where the accommodation was 
-scanty, two men of rank made no scruple of sharing the same 
chamber. The personal attendants of the great in those days 
were gentle by birth, and not unfrequently noble. So far 
from the truth is Lord Macaulay’s flirt at the English clergy, 
whom he mistakes for the Dominie Sampsons of the novelist, 
and their wives for the menial waiting-women of his own 
time. Even Locke, Whig and philosopher as he was, did not 
sit at the same table with his aristocratic and liberal patron. 
He ate with the chaplain, at the side table. But neither 
-one nor the other thought themselves degraded, or were degraded 
in the estimation of their contemporaries, by this rigid distinc- 
tion of rank. 

Sir Robert Cecil was his own architect. Two workmen on his 
estate—a mason named Conn, and a carpenter named Lyminge 
—were his builders and surveyors, whilst his steward, Thomas 
Wilson, acted as general superintendent, paid the wages, and 
exercised a general supervision over the buildings and the 
gardens. The mansion, open to the south, occupies three sides 
of a hollow square, of which the north is 228 feet long, the 
two sides, east and west, 1374 feét respectively, and the 
south front 133 feet 4 inches. Were it only for its archi- 
tectural details Hatfield House is remarkable, more espe- 
cially considering the means and instruments employed in its 
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erection. In apartments so vast and so numerous no blunders 
were committed. No gigantic staircase—obtruding its vast- 
ness, like Behemoth, into a diminutive hall — thrusts the 
sleeping apartments out of windows; no long narrow passages, 
pierced with doors exactly of the same shape and dimensions, 
and at the same intervals, puzzle the sensitive guest with a 
superfluous feeling of responsibility. Even in that difficulty of 
all difficulties, for which neither Greece nor Rome, nor Gothic 
pinnacle, to the dismay of modern architects, affords any solu- 
tion—we mean the modern chimney-stack—the Earl, with his 
uneducated workmen, has afforded lessons modern builders might 
do well to study if not to imitate. Boldly grouping his chim- 
neys, slightly enriched with interlacement, he made them sub- 
servient to the general effect of the whole design. At every 
distance they stand out against the sky, adding variety and effect 
to the outline. 

It is probable that the house was never entirely completed 
according to the Earl’s intentions. We miss the full comple- 
ment of the twenty gables, with their twenty lions, and their 
twenty vanes. We miss the grand quadrilateral esplanade, 
enclosing the house with its architectural enceinte, and cutting 
it off by a definite outline from the surrounding country. We 
miss the great gates at its northern and southern extremities, 
with their long level line of Purbeck marble, from end to end, 
flanked with myrtles or formal orange-trees. Time, also, has 
laid its hand here and there on turret and stone-work. The 
clogk-tower has been shorn of its full proportions. Still, the 
marvel is how so grand a work could have been carried out 
with such hands, and in so short a space ; how, to this moment, 
not an opening large enough to admit the blade of a penknife 
is to be found in the parquetry floor of its long gallery, nor a 
panel has started from the walls. These were the workmanship 
of obscure English hands before technical education was invented. 
Could they, we will not say be surpassed, but be equalled by 
English carpenters and masons now ? 

Of the books, pictures, and antiquities, we propose not to 
speak ; we must turn to less familiar subjects. Whilst the Earl 
was thus occupied in building, a new era of gardening and pic- 
turesque horticulture had sprung up in England. The readers 
of Bacon will call to mind his essay on this subject; the 
readers of Milton will remember his association of study and 
contemplation with ‘trim gardens.’ By a policy fatal to his 
successor, James I, had sent the English gentry to reside on 
their estates in the country ; there to study law, like Hampden, 
or divinity, like Falkland, or chemistry, like Digby. Country 
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houses showed the result in their greater air of refinement, in 
their libraries, in their fountains and terrace walks. The Earl 
was not indifferent to these things, immersed, as he seemed to 
be, in politics, with his abstracted air, and his large lustrous eyes 
apparently gazing on vacancy. His grounds absorbed as much 
of his attention as his house. The garden on the west side be- 
longed to the ancient palace. The garden on the east side, 
with its great flight of steps from the terrace, dates from the new 
house. It consisted of an upper and a lower level. It was to have 
been enriched with fountains, ‘two in the quarters of the upper 
part and one in the midst of the lower part, each receiving their 
water from that next above it.’ In addition to these was a 
pleasaunce, called in the papers of the times ‘ The Dell,’ since 
better known as ‘The Vineyard,’ occupying the two opposite 
banks of the Lee. Nothing can be more picturesque or more 
delightful on a hot summer’s day. Its steep slope of the greenest 
turf descending to the river, its primly-cut methodical yews, with 
their parallel alleys, carry the imagination back, without an 
effort, to the days of Donne, Burton, and Herbert. Such poetry 
and such prose, so fresh, so scholarly, so contemplative, solemn 
as these yews, quaint and as fantastic as they, could never have 
been meditated except in retreats like this, and only in such 
retreats can they be fully appreciated. Delightful in itself, it is 
still more delightful from the contrast of its geometrical primness 
with the unclipped limes and oaks growing in untamed strength 
and majesty in the dark avenue which abuts upon it. ‘ Went to 
see my Lord of Salisbury’s palace at Hatfield,’ writes Evelyn, no 
bad judge of houses and gardens, ‘where the most considerable 
rarity, besides the house, inferior to few then in England for its 
architecture, were the garden and vineyard, rarely well watered 
and planted. They also showed us the picture of Secretary 
Cecil, in mosaic work, very well done by some Italian hand.’* 
This retreat was designed by a Frenchman, as we learn from a 
letter of the Earl’s factotum, addressed to the Earl himself; and 
at the visit of Evelyn, who prided himself on his jets deau, 
seems to have possessed more of its original features than it 
retains at present, for he says, ‘it was rarely well watered.’ ‘At 
the river (Lee),’ says the letter just mentioned, ‘the Frenchmen 
meaneth to make a force (a forcing machine) at the going out 
of the water from the island, which by the current of the water 
shall drive up water to the top of the bank above the dell, and 
so descend into two fountains.’ For this purpose the bank on 





* Procured in 1608 by the celebrated Sir Henry Wotton, then ambassador at 


Venice. Contemporary letters speak of it as a very good likeness. Probably it 
‘was copied from Hilliard’s picture of the Earl, nowat Hatfield. ‘ 
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the-other side of the Lee had to be levelled and the earth trans— 

rted to the east garden. These water-works are explained by 
a rude sketch, with which we will not trouble our readers. For 
this vineyard and his other grounds the Earl received from 
France, through the care of Madame La Boderie, wife of the 
French Ambassador, 20,000 vines at the cost of 50/., and 10,000 
more were expected. ‘This evening came to me,’ says the 
steward, ‘the French queen’s gardener, that hath brought over 
the fruit-trees for the King and your Lordship; 2,000 for the 
King, and above 500 for your Lordship. . . There are two other 
gardeners besides this man, sent over by the French queen, to. 
see the setting and bestowing of these trees.’ From Lady 
Tresham, at Lyndon, whose husband had bestowed great care on 
horticulture, he received the offer of fifty cherry-trees ; vines and 
nectarines from Sir Edward Sulyard ; liquorice, with explana- 
tions for its culture, from the Earl of Shrewsbury ; and a Norfolk 
tumbler for his warren, from Sir Edward Coke. His two gar- 
deners were Montague Jennings and John Tradescant, after- 
wards horticulturist to Charles I., and father of the still more 
celebrated John Tradescant, founder of the Tradescant Museum, 
now better known as the Ashmolean Museum, at Oxford. 

But it is not for its bricks and mortar, or the skill exhibited 
by its architect, or its curious gardens, or even its ancient sur- 
roundings, that Hatfield House is famous. Its greatest treasure 
consists in its collection of original papers, from Edward III. to 
the House of Hanover, embracing the correspondence of Lord 
Burghley and his son, from the reign of Henry VIII. to the 
middle of the reign of James I. No period in our annals is 
more full of ‘moving accidents;’ in none certainly was the 
spirit of the nation more profoundly stirred, or the chief actors 
on the stage of its history cast in a mightier mould— 


‘Sad, high, and working, full of state and woe.’ 


It embraces the two most fiery ordeals through which any nation 
can be doomed to pass. The conflict of opposite elements equally 
strong, their alternate preponderance, their eventual fusion, in- 
vest the whole of this epoch with a dramatic interest and 
grandeur never surpassed. Within its limits there is scarcely 
any event of moment, scarcely any personage that ‘frets his 
hour’ on the stage of history, that is not set in a clearer light, 
or brought more vividly home to the reader, by the Cecil manu- 
scripts. Bequeathed by Lord Burghley to his son, Sir Robert, 
the first Earl of Salisbury, containing a more complete and 
voluminous collection of the papers of the son than even of the 
father, the correspondence preserves, as might be expected, im- 
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portant information for the life and ministry of both. The 
settlement of the kingdom on the accession of Elizabeth; her 
correspondence with Mary Queen of Scots ; two of the celebrated 
Casket letters in French, numbered by Burghley’s own hand— 
one a clumsy imitation of Mary’s hand, and suspiciously manipu- 
lated; the various intrigues carried on by noble and ignoble 
agents on both sides; the hopes and disappointments of the 
Howards; the Anjou and Alengon marriage ; the preparations 
for the Armada; the brilliant and impetuous career of Essex ;, 
the disputes, intrigues, and jealousies fomented by the succession 
and the reign of James I.; the Bye Plot, the Gunpowder 
Plot, the designs of Garnet, the divided counsels of the semi- 
nary priests and the Jesuits, the marriage and escape of Arabella 
Stuart :—these, and many more, are presented in unbroken suc- 
cession to the reader. With these guides he may thread his 
way securely through the dark shadows of the past. Theirs are 
the freshness and vivacity of contemporaneous narrative, the 
vividness of eye-witnesses and actors in the scene before him. 
Here are the letters traced by the hands of men like Wolsey, 
hurled from the height of greatness to dishonour; or of others 
like Essex, penning his last lines, as the moments fast ebbed 
away, the night before his execution. Here are the sighs and 
tears of despairing wives and relatives, watching intently for 
the least ray of mercy. The pangs, the hopes, the anxieties, 
the disappointments, the anguish of poor humanity, the intrigues 
of the great, the necessities of the fallen, are here consigned to 
minute and perpetual memory,—the only living and tangible 
element that remains of those who have long since crumbled into 
dust. All else has perished. These poor sheets of paper, once 
warm beneath the hands of those who traced the characters in- 
scribed upon them, of kings, queens, princes, statesmen, the 
prosperous and the miserable, the triumphant and the dying, 
the noble and the ignoble,—these form a visible and material 
bond, that brings the present, by undying sympathy, into close 
proximity with the past. Over these pages has passed the 
breath of other centuries. The eyes of distant generations have 
wandered over their contents. The spirit which once animated 
them is before us, not as in the imagination of the poet, or 
in the narrative of the historian, but in its native sincerity, 
unalloyed and undisguised. 

The collection at Hatfield is enriched by the letters of 
Edward VI., Katharine Parr, Donna Maria, Elizabeth as Princess 
and Queen, Mary Queen of Scots, James I., Ann of Denmark, 
Francis II., Henry IV., Philip II. and Philip IIL, Catherine 
de’ Medici, Arabella Stuart, Princess Elizabeth the daughter, 
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Henry and Charles the sons, of James I. With these is a host 
of brilliant but inferior satellites : the Emperor of Russia, Philip 
and Maurice of Nassau, William Elector Palatine of the Rhine, 
the dukes and princes of Anhalt, Holstein, Saxony, Brandenburg, 
and Wiirtemberg, omnia magna loquentes. But more interesting 
to the English reader is the correspondence of men whose names 
are famous in the annals of his country. Of these scarcely one 
is absent. Among them are to be found the Duke of Norfolk and 
others who bore the name of Howard ; Sir Nicholas Bacon and 
his two sons, Anthony and Francis the philosopher; the Dud- 
leys, including among them the celebrated Earl of Leicester 
and his countess; the Somersets, the Montagues, the Greys, 
the Hattons, the Clintons, the Throckmortons, the Cobhams, the 
Hunsdons, the Wentworths, the Harringtons, the Percies, the 
Talbots, the Sidneys, the Lumleys, the Poulets, the Parkers, 
the Stanleys, the Mildmays, the Dorsets, the Petres, the Egertons, 
and others—the dit minores of the collection—too many to 
enumerate. For the mature and declining years of Elizabeth 
and the earlier years of James I., we have Sir Thomas Bodley, 
the founder of the Bodleian Library ; the brilliant Earl of Essex ; 
his intimate friend Southampton ; Sir Walter Raleigh, Carr, and 
the Duke of Buckingham ; Sir Fulke Greville, the most thought- 
ful poet of that or any age, the great dramatist only excepted ; 
Sir John Davis, excellent alike as historian, lawyer, and poet ; 
Sir Edward Dyer ; Secretary Davison ; Coryate, dear to the lovers 
of quaint books ; Hilliard, the portrait-painter, carver, and gilder, 
who decorated Elizabeth’s tomb in Westminster Abbey ; Over- 
bury, the victim of a lady’s revenge; Sir Henry Savile, the 
editor of St. Chrysostom, and many others. Nor must we 
altogether omit the Churchmen, were it only for the curious 
information afforded by their letters as to the state of their 
different dioceses * and the condition of the clergy, or the uncom- 

promising 





* These letters are of much deeper interest than might be expected from 
eee correspondence in general. They afford clear information as to the reli- 
gious faith of the gentlemen and noblemen in different parts of England. Thus, in 
a — of the Bishop of Worcester, which embraced the county of Warwickshire, 
we find that the Combes, associated by tradition with Shakespeare, had become 
recusants, like many others in the same county, and were distrusted by the 
Government. To‘ Mr. Thomas Combe’ the poet bequeathed his sword; a 
clear indication—not the only one—of Shakespeare’s regard for gentility. This 
may help to explain something of that sense of humiliation betrayed in the 
Sonnets, at his profession as an actor and edian ; and the sorrowful tone 
in which he vindicates his dramatic writings from ‘the fools and fightings,’ 
the bear-baiting and Bartlemy shows, with which an indiscriminating public 
was too apt to confound them. There is scarcely any notice in this or similar 
collections relating to the drama—itself an evidence of the slight regard in which 
it was held,—with the exception of a letter of Lady Southampton, -— se 
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promising zeal with which those of the northern province espe- 
cially persecuted the unhappy recusants. Among these are the 
archbishops, Parker, Grindal, Whitgift, Bancroft, and Abbot ; 
the bishops, Jewell, Barlow, Sandys, Horne, Pilkington, Coxe, 
and others; all of whose names are associated with the work of 
the Reformation in England. Nor must we forget to add to the 
list two pathetic letters, written in his misery and dis , by 
‘Cardinal Wolsey to his quondam servant and secretary Tealivon 
and a grand despatch, of sixty pages long, to the same Gar- 
liner and his associate Foxe respecting Henry’s divorce, and 
the excellent qualities of Anne Boleyn. 

But we must resist the temptation to discursiveness, and we 
do so the more readily as we are anxious to say something of 
the career and character of the great statesman to whose care 
his descendants are mainly indebted for this remarkable cor- 
respondence. Father and son were alike eminent, though in 
different ways. If the one, amidst the storms of religious contro- 
versy—a subject on which Englishmen feel strongly, and at this 
period of their history found martyrs on both sides ready to slay 
and be slain, in maintenance of their convictions—tided this 
nation innocuously into comparatively still water, the other dis- 
played no less skill, moderation, and judgment, in handing over 
peacefully to a new and strange succession that supreme authority 
which had hitherto continued for so many years in a purely 
English race. We question whether any two statesmen ever ~ 
had more grave or knotty problems to solve, compared with 
which our Chinese or Indian perplexities, and our difficul- 
ties with indigenous races, are little better than child’s play. 
We doubt if any skill, moderation, or discretion less than 
theirs could have brought into tolerable fusion the conflicting 
dualism of this nation with less sacrifice of life, less tumult, and 
less insurrection. But, whatever may be the opinion of others 
on this head, of this we feel quite certain, that none would ever 
have accomplished such great objects with less fuss, observation, 
or pretentiousness; with less boastfulness of what they had 
done, perhaps with less national gratitude for doing it. The 





husband, in which she refers to Falstaff and Dame Quickly as household names. 
Some sort of dramatic representation was considered indispensable at royal 
entertainments, and on one such occasion we find Cecil securing the services of 
Ben Jonson and his clever but somewhat conceited associate, ‘ Niny-go’ Jones, 
as Jonson in his wrath was accustomed to call him. In a letter from Sir Walter 
Cope to Lord Cranborne, written in 1694, the following passage will be interest- 
ing to readers of Shakespeare: ‘ Babage is come, and says there is no new play 
that the Queen (Ann) hath not seen; but they have revived an old one, called 
“Love’s Labour's Lost,” which for wit and mirth, he says, will please her exceed- 
ingly. And this is appointed to be played to-morrow —_ at my Lord of 
‘Southampton’s. See Mr. Brewer’s report to the Historical Commission. 
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very ease and noiselessness with which, through their manage— 
ment, this nation took up its new position, in both instances, 
and passed safely through two of the most critical phases of 
its existence, have blinded men to the difficulty of the problems 
these ministers had to solve, and have equally blinded them to 
the industry, prudence, forethought, and moderation which pro- 
vided for all contingencies and anticipated every difficulty. 
oe on this we must insist no further. We turn to Sir Robert 
il. 

Lord Burghley was twice married ; in the first instance, when 
he was twenty years old, and a student at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, to Mary, sister of Sir John Cheek, tutor to Edward 
VI. From this union the Exeter branch of the present family is 
descended. About two years after, and according to some 
authorities, in the year 1545, two years before the death of 
Henry VIII., he married Mildred, the eldest daughter of Sir 
Anthony Cook, sister to Ann, the mother of Sir Francis Bacon, 
and to Elizabeth, the wife of John Lord Russell.* He had by 
her one son, Robert, and one daughter, named Ann, married to 
the Earl of Oxford. Lady Mildred died in 1589. Like her 
sisters, Lady Russell and Lady Bacon, she had been well 
educated ; and the letters of these, ladies at Hatfield House 
show that their learning had not disqualified them for the 
_active duties of life. Lord Burghley was absorbed in politics. 
Sir Nicholas Bacon was gouty and corpulent: he had reached 
the age when bodily exertion ceases to be agreeable. And 
though we will not do Lord Bacon the injustice to suppose 
that he had his mother in his mind when he wrote that curt 
passage in his Essays, ‘Wives are young men’s mistresses, 
companions for middle age, and old men’s nurses ;) Lady Bacon, 
like her sisters, was a notable nurse and a strict housewife. 
She was by no means inclined to lay aside the rod long after 
her sons, Anthony and Francis, had attained the age of discre- 
tion. All three sisters—for of Lady Killigrew little is known 
—were strongly tinctured with Puritanism. They were great fre- 
quenters of sermons, preferring Travers to Hooker. Under these 
influences Robert Cecil was trained,} and had for his playmate 
Robert, the celebrated Earl of Essex, whose father was so much 
enchanted with Lady Mildred’s good management, that he de- 
sired ‘his son’s education should be in Burghley’s household.’ 
In 1581, Robert Cecil was sent to St. John’s College, Cam- 





* There is an original portrait of Lady Mildred at Hatfield House. 

+ The date of Sir Robert’s birth is unknown. Nor do the papers at Hatfield 
throw any light on the subject. It is assumed with some probability to be about 
1563; that is, some years after Elizabeth’s accession. 
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bridge ; in 1584, according to the prevailing fashion of the 
time, he visited Paris to learn the French language, which he 
acquired to perfection, and aitend the disputations at the Sorbonne. 
In the famous year of 1588, he was in the train of Lord Derby 
_at Ostend. Even at this early stage of his career, Elizabeth, 
whose penetration and skill in judging the characters of men few 
will dispute, had distinguished him by marks of her favour. 
‘I received,’ he writes to his father, ‘a gracious message from 
her Majesty, under her sporting name of pigmy, bidding me take 
care of my health, and looking to hear from me.’ Such per- 
sonal allusions, even from royal lips, are scarcely agreeable ; cer- 
tainly were not agreeable to Sir Robert, who was then con- 
templating a marriage with Miss Brooke, sister to the notorious 
Lord Cobham, to whom he was united the year after. But he 
was too good a courtier to resent such reflections on his diminu- 
tive stature, and is yet a little too sensitive not to remonstrate. 
He tells his father that he had not presumed to answer her 
Majesty, but he had sent a letter to Mr. Stanhope, his cousin, 
*which, I know, he will show her, I show I mislike not the 
name she gives me only because she gives it. It was inter- 
laced with fairer words than I am worthy of.’ 

The tact and temper displayed on this occasion were admir- 
able, but beth were unavailing. Not only in her playful moments, 
but on grave occasions of State, Elizabeth continued to address 
him as ‘the little man, ‘the pigmy,’ ‘the elf, or édde, as she 
sometimes wrote it. He bore these sallies with admirable good 
temper and wonderful self-command. With the Queen herself 
it did him no harm ; rather, it tended to augment his influence 
with her, of which she might have been jealous, had he possessed 
an exterior as commanding as Hatton, Leicester, or Raleigh, or, 
to ‘his head and head-piece of vast content,’ had added those 
personal attractions which might have tempted him, like others, 
to presume too much upon her favours.* From his youth to 
the close of her reign he was never subjected to those morti- 
fications which fell so often to the lot of others. He rose 
rapidly in her good graces without ever experiencing a single 
reverse. Such unusual success was partly owing, no doubt, to 
his own tact, temper, and abilities, in which he was surpassed by 
none of his rivals; partly because Elizabeth felt somewhat 
piqued in defending him against his more brilliant opponents, 
and in justifying a preference so little in harmony with her sup- 

redilections. For though she never advanced a mere sim- 
pleton for his good looks, yet, like her father, if she is not belied, 


* According to the recumbent figure in Hatfield Church, his height was five 
feet and two or three inches, 
c2 she 
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she valued handsome features and gallant bearing. ‘She loved a 
soldier,’ says Naunton, ‘and had a propension in her nature to re- 
gard and always to grace them.’* Unlike James I., she had no 
objection to see swords flash out among the fiery courtiers who 
surrounded her throne and competed for her smiles ; for she lived 
in times when the nation was menaced on all sides, and nothing 
but the indomitable pluck of Englishmen could have surmounted 
the dangers that threatened her. But, besides all this, noble blood 
and ancient descent were always a passport to her good graces, 
provided that the possessor of them did not come too near to her 
sceptre. In these respects, Sir Robert Cecil had nothing to mar 
his advancement. He was not allied by birth to the ancient 
aristocracy of the realm, though he came of a good family. He 
was sickly from his youth ; and with the exception of a hand- 
some but pale face, and dark, melancholy eyes, he was not quali- 
fied by the graces of his person to shine in the gay throng that 
crowded round the Queen, or take part in the amusements of 
a Court, where every lady was expected to dance, and every 
gentleman to wear a sword and seek occasions for using it. A 
head, squarely set on rounded and disproportioned shoulders, 
gave him the appearance of being deformed ; and the effect was 
exaggerated by the dress and fashion of the times. The large 
ruff, the trunk-hose gartered above the knee, the scarlet or yellow 
stockings drawn tightly over the legs, and the lightest shoes of 
Spanish leather, made the men, especially those of small stature, 
look top-heavy—a very unfair advantage for tall, slim, and grace- 
ful men, over their less favoured brethren. Unlike Essex, the 
idol of both sexes ; unlike Raleigh, with his handsome and ‘ well- 
compacted person, his ready wit, his pleasing and plausible 
tongue, Cecil needed the powerful wgis of the Queen’s protection 
to shelter him from contempt. 

And to need that protection, what greater recommendation to a 
woman’s graces? Or even to be thought to need it? Never did 
his enemies make a greater mistake than when they attempted 
to-undermine his influence by maligning his motives, his per- 
son, or his actions. It served only to create a stronger preju- 
dice in his favour, a more fixed determination on her part to 
appear in his vindication. He had too much good sense, too. 
much self-control and moderation, to be moved by the perpetual 
calumnies to which he was exposed, wisely remarking, ‘ He that 
will not be patient of slander must procure himself a chair out 
of this world’s circle. But if he was unwilling to justify him- 
self or vindicate his-own conduct, that task was much more- 





* Frag. Regal. p. 215, ed. 1808, 
effectually 
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effectually undertaken for him by the Queen. Here is one proof 
among many. 

In 1601, Sir Robert Sidney, governor of the cautionary towns 
of Flushing, had occasion to send over to England a confidential 
messenger, named Browne. Elizabeth gave him audience the. 
next morning after his arrival. ‘I had no sooner kissed her 
sacred hand, says he, ‘but that she presently made me-standi 
up, and spoke somewhat loud, and said, “ Come hither, Browne,” 
and pronounced that she held me for an old faithful servantiof 
hers, and said: “I must give content to Browne,” or some. such’ 
speeches. Then, as the train followed her, she: said: “Stand: 
back, stand back; will you not let us speak! but: you will! be 
hearers?” Then she walked a turn or two’—it-was in the: ope 
air—‘ protesting her most gracious opinion of myself. “ And 
before God, Browne,” said she, “they do me wrong, that will 
make so honest a servant be jealous that I should mistrust him,” 
meaning Sidney. I forgot to tell your lordship that when I first 
kneeled I delivered your lordship’s letter, which she received, but 
read it not till I was gone. Then, assuring him of her “ affiance 
to my lord,” and taking a turn or two, she asked for a stool, 
which was set under a tree, and I,’ says Browne, ‘ began to kneel, 
but she would not suffer me; insomuch that after two or three 
denials which I made to kneel still, she was pleased to say that 
she would not speak with me unless I stood up. Whereupon 
I stood up.’ She then discussed many topics with the messenger, 
showing her complete mastery, notwithstanding her advanced 
age, of the minutest points of foreign policy. As the conversa- 
tion turned upon the perils of the Zealanders, she said, ‘ “ Alas! 
poor Zealanders, I know that they love me with all their 
hearts.”’ ‘I added,’ continues Browne, ‘that they prayed con- 
tinually for her. ‘ Yea, Browne,” said she, “I know it well 
enough, and I will tell thee one thing. Faith, there is a Church 
of their countrymen in London ”—(meaning the Dutch church 
in Austinfriars)—“I protest, next after the Divine Providence 
that governs all my well-doing, I attribute much of the hap- 
piness that befals me, to be given me of God by those men’s 
effectual and zealous prayers, who, I know, pray with that 
fervency for me as none of my subjects can do more.”’ Mr. 
Secretary Cecil came in, ‘who was pleased to grace me,’ says 
Browne, ‘ still more and more, and talk was ministered again of 
the army.’ After some remarks on this subject, ‘her Majesty 
presently said unto me, “ Dost thou see that little fellow that 
kneels there ?” (meaning Cecil); “it hath been told you that he 
hath been an enemy to soldiers. On my faith, Browne, he is 
the best friend the soldiers have.” Cecil answered, “ that it 

was 
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was from her Majesty alone from whom flowed all soldier’s good.” 
I shall think of it during my life,’ says the narrator; and well 
he might, for Elizabeth possessed in perfection that rarest of all 
royal virtues, the art of being gracious. She knew how to reach 
at once the hearts of her subjects, because, rigid as she was in 
exacting implicit obedience, praise from her fell with double effect, 
because it was never given except when she felt it was deserved. 

If complete devotion to her service, which none appreciated 
better than Elizabeth, could win her approbation, none did more 
than Sir Robert to deserve it. His time, his thoughts, and his 
abilities were given up to his royal mistress. It has been cast 
in his teeth that he had no friends; and if by that it be meant 
that he had no powerful political associates, that he headed no 
party, sought no friends and no allies, the reproach is just. But if 
it be meant that he was cold and insensible to affection, there 
never was a greater mistake. The correspondence at Hatfield 
furnishes a continual disproof of such an assumption. He was 
the last man to wear his heart upon his sleeve; but beneath 
that cold and reserved exterior lay hid a force of character, a 
depth of passion, an energy of affection, which nothing but 
repeated acts of ingratitude or unworthiness could alienate. 
Sero sed serio was the motto he adopted in preference to the old 
motto of his house, and nothing could better express his cha~- 
racter.* He was slow to give his confidence, but where he had 
once given it he was slow to change it. He was cautious in be- 
stowing his affections, and bore much and long before he with- 
drew them. Slow to take offence, when once offended he was 
not hasty in relenting. Cool, calm, moderate in his judgment, 
when once his determination was fixed he was not easily shaken 
from it. In all these respects he formed the most striking con- 
trast to the headstrong, impetuous, rash, and passionate Earl 
of Essex—now quarrelling with his best friends for some trifle, 
light as air; now opening his heart to his most dangerous 
enemies. Now ‘the saddest soul on earth,’ sighing, sorrow- 
ing, languishing, wishing to die because he had offended his 
Sovereign, and the next moment guilty of the most unpardon- 
able rudeness. Now all for Puritan sermons, exercises, and 
devotions, then indulging in the profanest oaths or intriguing 
with Lady Derby, Miss Southwell, or Miss Brydges ;— the 
gayest Lothario at the Court. In 





* At the same time, probably, as he altered his crest. ‘Cecil is labouring for 
peace .... He has found a new pedigree by his grandmother from the Wal- 
poles, and altered his crest from a sheaf of wheat between two lions to two sheaves 
of arrows crossed and covered with a helmet, to distinguish his retinue from his 
brother's.’ —Fran. Cordale, 21 July, 1599. 

+ See the letter addressed to him by Lady Bacon on his carnal =a > 
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In one respect it was no disadvantage to Cecil that he had no 
friends, in the sense that a powerful minister has friends for 
whose advancement the world expects, as they themselves ex 
that he is to exert his influence in high quarters. In this he 
was the reverse of Essex ; for Essex, unhappily, was a man of 
many friends, who measured his importance by his ability to 
procure for them office and emoluments. Flattered by this per- 
suasion, he pressed their suits with passionate zeal and indiscre- 
tion, with utter contempt for the claims of others, and bitter 
hostility towards all whose opposition he suspected. Because the 
Queen would not suffer him to speak insolently of Raleigh in her 
presence, he burst out into a torrent of abuse, raking up his pri- 
vate history, and telling her that he disdained ‘ his competition of 
love,’ and could have no comfort to give himself ‘to the service 
of a mistress that was in awe of sucha man!’ To add to the 
unmanliness of this attack, wholly unprovoked except by his own 
jealous and suspicious temper, he avows, and even glories in the 
avowal, that he spoke as loud as he could, that Raleigh, who was 
Captain of the Guard, and stood near the door, ‘ might very well 
hear the worst that I spoke of him.’ The editor of his letters 
thinks this an indication how little ‘ he owed to the wiles of the 





Birch’s ‘ Mem. of Eliz.’ ii. 218. From a letter of the same lady to the Earl, in 
the Hatfield Papers, never before published, we take the following curious 
extract :— 

‘ I crave leave and also pardon, my special good Lord, for uttering my unfeigned 
Christian affection to your honour in this simple manner, which much rather I 
would have done by humble speech, if my health and access to your own person 
might conveniently have concurred. Therefore, now, thus upon it is, my good 
Lord, I was made to be thus bold. Lately in a place of a preaching minister, 
in the city, frequented as I may, the lecture finished, I said to a Court friend of 
mine apart, one I am sure must and doth love you well, and then was there; 
“ I wish many time,” quoth I, “ that her Majesty’s self did hear such wholesome 
and fruitful doctrine, as we do hear and enjoy under her.” “That were,” quoth he, 
“ happiest for her and comfortable to us all.” “ Surely,” quoth I, “her want 
thereof and also of catechising in that high place causeth great want of the right 
knowledge of sin, and thereby great carelessness for sin; yet is there one 
nobleman that in his youth doth remember his Creator, and loveth both the 
Word of God and the good preacher, and goeth beyond his ancients in avoiding 
swearing and gaming, with such common corruption there.” ‘Whom mean 
you?” inquit. ‘Even one,’ inquam, “to whom I am so much bound, that I 
owe to wish him daily increase of godliness with blessed success in his worldly 
state;” and named indeed the Earl of Essex. “Is it he you mean?” inquit, 
“ would to God he did so; but he sweareth as mighty oaths, woe am I for it! 
“ Sorry,” inquam, “Iam to hear it, but yet I trust not ordinarily with great 
grievous oaths.” “Alas!” inquit, “he is a terrible swearer,” which words 
methought struck my heart in respect of the Earl. “Lo,” inquam, “ the hurt 
of no catechising in Court! for by expounding well the law and commandments 
of God, sin is laid open and disclosed to the hearers, and worketh in them by 
God’s spirit more hatred of evil, and checketh our proneness natural to all sin, b 
lack Ht a even our counsellors, both old and fous, are pitifully infected wi 
that contagion to their own danger and lamentable example of others what degree 
soever ;” and so we parted.’—Hatfield MSS., cxxvii. 68. : 
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courtier. We think it an indication how little he owed to good 
manners, or regard for others: whenever he suspected them, 
rightly or wrongly, of crossing his path. 

In 1596, after the death of Walsingham, when. the duties 
of the Secretary’s place were executed by Sir Robert in con- 
sequence of his father’s sickness, Essex was anxious to secure 
the appointment for Sir Thomas Bodley. He had already en- 
deavoured to detach Bodley from the Cecils for no other reason 
than to make Bodley dependent on himself. His conduct on 
this occasion was disgraced with the same arrogance, the same 
jealousy, the same imperiousness as he had displayed on 
the former. Sir Thomas confesses that Essex ‘sought by all 
devices to divert the liking and love of the Queen, both from 
the father and the son, [Burghley and Sir Robert], but 
from the son in special. And to draw my affection from the 
one to the other, and to win me altogether to depend upon him- 
self, did so often take occasion to entertain the Queen with some 
prodigal speeches of my sufficiency for a secretary, which were 
ever accompanied with words of disgrace against the present 
Lord Treasurer (Sir Robert) . . . that both my Lord Burghley 
and his son waxed jealous of my courses.’ On talking over the 
subject with Cecil afterwards, the latter freely confessed to 
him that the Earl’s daily provocations were so bitter and sharp, 
and his comparisons so odious, when he professed to balance 
the claims of the two, that naturally enough the Cecils had 
no great desire to further the promotion of one who was thus 
pushed forward to their disparagement.* 

It was the same on all occasions, whether he wished to ad- 
vance Bacon, or Southampton, or Blount, or Sir Gilly Merrick. 
He could endure no rival, he could allow no merit in others who 
differed from him, and he always sought to disparage it. He 
scrupled at no means in supplanting those who seemed to enjoy 
any share of the Queen’s favour; and he resented every honour 
she bestowed upon others as an injury to himself. Such 
men are neither sagacious nor discreet; and it is not sur- 
prising that Essex should never have understood the character 
and temper of the Queen; still more that he should have fallen 
into the fatal mistake of imagining that force would avail where 
persuasion failed. He might as well have attempted to hold a 
lion by the paw as over-awe a Tudor. Strong and determined 
always, never were they more strong and more determined than 
in the face of opposition; never so calm and courageous as 
in the presence of danger. Strong monarchs all, they sometimes 





* Birch, ii. 62. 
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: suffered their ministers and servants to run great lengths, because 
they knew not fear. But woe tothe man who, forgetting he was a 
servant, or presuming on his importance, advanced himself as a 
rival, or allowed so much as his shadow to fall upon the throne. 
He was as remorselessly and effectually crushed, and with as little 
consideration and afterthought, as the king of the forest might 
tread upon an insect. With a little temper and a small modicum 
of discretion, Essex might have carried all before him. He was 
of noble descent ; he had powerful kinsfolk ; his father had done 
good service in Ireland ; what was more, Burghley and his father 
were intimate friends. The stage was clear; there was no 
Hatton, no Leicester, no Sir Philip Sidney to compete with him 
for the palm. Frank, liberal, chivalrous, intrepid, possessed of 
all those qualities of mind and person which help to make men 
popular, he could scarcely fail of success. ‘There was in this 
young lord,’ says Naunton, ‘ together with a most goodly person, a 
kind of urbanity and innate courtesy, which both won the Queen 
and too much took upon the people, to gaze upon the new 
adopted son of her favour.* He was, besides, a new-comer in 
a Court from which the freshness and elasticity of youth had de- 
parted—a sort of spoiled child in an aged household, to whom 
much waywardness is forgiven for the sake of the future and the 
past. The Cecils would gladly have been friendly with him. 
Even in his last years, the aged Treasurer, in one of the Earl’s 
sullen fits, because the Lord Admiral had a patent of nobility, 
sent kindly inquiries after him; gave him the best advice to 
come to Court and plead his own cause, ‘ whereto I will be as 
serviceable,’ he says, ‘as any friend you have to my power. . . 
able and ready with my heart to command my tongue to do you 
honour.’| Not a year passes, not a month, scarcely in which 
Sir Robert, the son, although he had not much reason to love 
Essex, does not exert himself in the Earl’s behalf. Is it in the 
Cadiz voyage? Is it in the Earl’s wish to intercept the Plate 
fleet? ‘He desires only the keeping up of the journey’s reputa- 
tion i expedition of Essex], and that he should lie off the 
islands to intercept the Indian fleet.’{ Is it in providing for his 
Irish expedition? Cecil provides all that Essex desires. ‘ You 
heap coals of kindness,’ is the acknowledgment of the Earl in a 
paroxysm of gratitude.§ Was this all hypocrisy, was it decep- 
tion? Was it a deep-laid plan to ruin Essex and bring him into 
disgrace? Is not Cecil’s own explanation much more natural 
and probable? In his first letter to James of Scotland, after 





* Pp. 268. + Devereux, ‘ Essex,’ i. 471. t Hatfield MSS., liv. 75. 
§ Hatfield MSS., lx. 20. 
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Essex, in his reckless habit of accusing others, had falsely 
charged Cecil with espousing the Spanish claim to the succes- 
sion—a charge of all others most perilous for his reputation 
with Elizabeth or her successor—this is his calm statement :— 


‘ If I could have contracted such a friendship with Essex, as could 
have given me security that his thoughts and mine should have been 
no further distant than the disproportion of our fortunes, I should 
condemn my judgment to have willingly intruded myself into such 
an opposition. For who know not that have lived in Israel, that 
such were the mutual affections in our tender years, and so many 
reciprocal benefits interchanged in our growing fortunes, as besides 
the rules of my own poor discretion, which taught me how perilous it 
was for Secretary Cecil to have a bitter feud with an Earl Marshal of 
England, a favourite, a nobleman of eminent parts, and a councillor, 
all things else in the composition of my mind did still concur on my 
part to make me desirous of his favour.’ * 


The statement is strictly true. His forbearance towards the 
Earl, after many provocations, was remarkable. Even after the 
close of his unfortunate Irish expedition, from which Essex had 
returned in direct violation of the Queen’s command, Cecil 
continued to befriend him. Surprised for the moment by his 
unexpected appearance, and ignorant of the cause of it, Elizabeth 
had received him graciously, but her anger returned with double 
force upon reflection. Such flagrant violation of his duty and 
disobedience to her express commands could not be suffered 
for example’s sake to remain unpunished. But she had stronger 
reasons even than these for her displeasure. She had learned 
from various quarters his designs in Ireland—designs wholly 
incompatible with his loyalty as a subject. Yet throughout this 
period of his disgrace until his traitorous attempt against her 
person, Cecil interposed his best offices in the Earl’s favour. It 
was through his interposition that Essex was committed to the 
care of Lord Keeper Egerton, his friend, instead of being sent 
to the Tower. It was Cecil who conveyed to Essex his satis- 
faction that the Council appointed to examine him—of which 
number Cecil was one—were to report favourably of his conduct 
to the Queen, and ‘I will do anything to further your content- 
ment.’ It was Cecil’s speech in the Star Chamber, when the 
conduct of the Earl was called in question, that was marked 
with a greater tone of moderation than that of any other of the 
judges, though Egerton was of the number. When, to avoid 
being tried in the Star Chamber, the Earl, at his own earnest 





* Hatfield MSS., exxxv. p. 55, published by Bruce for the Camden Society. 
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request,” was brought before a Commission, though Cecil con- 
demned him for abandoning his post contrary to the Queen’s 
command, he mitigated the severity of his remarks by giving 
Essex credit for his services in Ireland. His conduct on this 
and other occasions when the Earl was concerned, won for him 
general approbation. ‘Sir Robert Cecil,’ says a writer of the 
time, by no means his indiscriminate admirer, ‘is highly com- 
mended for his wise and temperate proceeding in this matter, 
showing no gall, though perhaps he had been galled, if not by 
the Earl, by some of his dependants. By employing his credit 
with her Majesty in behalf of the Earl, he has gained great 
credit, both at home and abroad.’f 

Exasperated at their own disappointments and their master’s 
disgrace, the followers of Essex vented their vengeance against 
the supposed author of their misfortunes. They threatened Cecil 
with violence. They posted lampoons on his doors in Salisbury 
Street and elsewhere. ‘ Here lieth the toad at Court, and here 
lieth the toad at London.’t They attributed to him the injustice, 
as they were pleased to call it, of keeping Essex in prison. 
They vilified his person in taverns and eating-houses, observing 
‘that it was an unwholesome thing to meet a man in the morn- 
ing who had a wry neck, a crooked back, and a splay foot.’§ 
So powerful was the influence of the Earl, or so audacious were 
his followers, that none dared to contradict them. But this 
animosity was not confined to the humbler dependants of the 
Earl. From Ireland Lord Grey had already written to Cobham 
to complain that Essex had resolved to shut out from advance- 
ment all who wished to maintain a good understanding with 
Cecil; and though many may doubt Grey’s prudence, few will 
question his veracity. ‘My Lord of Essex,’ he says, ‘doubting 
whereupon I should be so well favoured at Court, and especially 
by her Majesty, hath forced me to declare myself either his 
only, or friend to Mr. Secretary [Cecil] and his enemy ; pro- 
testing that there could be no neutrality. 1 answered that no 
base dependency should ever fashion my love or hate to his 
Lordship’s passions. As for Mr. Secretary, I had diversly tasted 
of his favour, and would never be dishonest or ungrateful. In 
conclusion, he holdeth me for a lost child, and in plain terms 
told me he loved not my person, neither should I be welcome 
to him, or expect advancement under him.’ || 





* He sent a letter to the Queen begging that ‘this bitter cup’ (appearing in 
the Star Chamber) ‘ might from him.’—Chamberlain’s 

t J. B. (Petit) to Peter Halins. State Papers, Domestic, by 
June, 1600. : ¢ Hatfield MSS., Ixxxiii. p. 53. 

§ Ibid, || Dublin, 21st July. Hatfield MSS., lxii. 71. 
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But our limits warn us to be brief. We cannot pursue the 
erratic career of this nobleman any further. Yet for one or two 
observations on the romantic incident connected with the close of 
it we must find a place. In the story of the ring and the Countess 
of Nottingham we place no credit; not merely for the reasons 
alleged by Ranke that this gossip came to light several genera- 
tions after the event, embellished as such anecdotes are with 
new colours and new incidents at every repetition, but because 
the details are in themselves inconsistent and improbable. To 
those who know how carefully all prisoners were guarded in the 
Tower when left for execution, it will appear incredible that the 
Earl ‘suspicious of those about him’—for so the original story 
runs—‘ and not caring to trust any one of them with the ring, 
as he was looking out of his window one morning ’—where did 
the narrator suppose he was confined ?—‘ saw a boy, with whose 
appearance he was pleased ; and engaging him with money and 
promises ’—his keeper of course taking no notice—‘ directed 
him to carry a ring, which he took from his finger and threw 
down, to Lady Scroope, a sister of the Countess of Nottingham, 
with a request that she should present it to her Majesty.’ These 
directions he must have given to a boy wandering about the 
Tower, whom he had never seen before, and must have furnished 
him with sufficient instructions how to find Lady Scroope, and 
what to say to her, without attracting the notice of the warders.* 
‘The boy carried the ring by mistake to Lady Nottingham, who 
showed it to her husband, and insisted upon her retaining it.’ 
The story goes on to say, that when the fatal secret was revealed 
to the Queen, she burst into a furious passion, and shaking the 
dying Countess in her bed, exclaimed, that God might pardon 
her but she never would, and from that day resigned herself to 
the deepest melancholy.’ The reader is left to infer, or is 
plainly told, that Elizabeth—whose ‘fond attachment’ was 
shocked by the Earl’s silence and obduracy in never applying 
to her for pardon—had consented to his death in a moment of 
resentment, and thus learned too late how much she had been 
deceived by those around -her. 





* Hume, whose shrewd good sense is shocked with the obvious absurdity of this 
portion of the story, conveniently omits it, and states that ‘he [Essex] committed 
the ring to the Countess of Nottingham, whom he desired to deliver it to the 
Queen,’ thus coolly departing from his authority, and falling into a greater 
absurdity than that which he avoids. Would Essex commit the ring to his 
known enemy, and desire her to deliver it to the Queen? It was not Lady 
Nottingham but Lady Scroope, who was a ‘friend of his Lordship.” And then 
how does Hume suppose that Essex in the Tower, communicated with Lady 
Nottingham at the Court? But sceptic as Hume was, he dearly loved a little 
sentimentalism ; as credulous and indulgent a critic in history, as he was rigid 


and exacting where Christianity was concerned. But when was credulity ever 
severed from scepticism ? Of 
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Of the death of Essex and the last illness of the Queen the 
most minute and authentic details have been preserved, not only 
by those who sedulously picked up the gossip of the day, like 
Chamberlain and like Carleton, for the amusement of distant 
friends, but like Cecil, Cary, Howard, Northumberland, Cobham, 
Raleigh, and others, who were about the Queen and at the very 
centre of information. Yet to all of them, judging by their 
correspondence at the time and afterwards, this story and its 
tragic ending were utterly unknown. Essex was tried and con- 
demned on Thursday the 19th of February ; in due course of 
law he should have been executed on the Saturday following, 
but was reprieved till the next Wednesday (Ash-Wednesday). 
On the Friday after his condemnation he sent a message to 
the Queen, requesting that Egerton, Buckhurst, Nottingham, 
and Cecil might be sent to him, especially the last, whom he 
had wronged ‘by asserting at the trial that Cecil had sold his 
country to Spain. The Queen ordered these four to visit him on 
the Saturday ; when he requested their forgiveness, and made 
‘a very humble suit to her Majesty that he might have the 
favour to die privately in the Tower, which she granted, and for 
which he gave her most humble thanks.* The day before his. 
execution the Queen herself nominated seven or eight noblemen 


who were to be _ on the occasion and take the necessary 


warrants to the Tower.f Every step in the whole proceeding 
was marked with the greatest order and deliberation. It betrays 
nothing of the vacillation which romantic historians attribute 
to Elizabeth or of reviving tenderness and attachment. It is. 
clear from Raleigh’s letter to Cecil, printed by Murdin from. 
the Hatfield MSS., that to the last Cecil was reluctant to shed 
blood. It is certain, also, that he was extremely anxious to save: 
‘the poor Earl of Southampton,’ as he calls him, who merely 
for the love of Essex had ‘been drawn into this action; but 
he felt how difficult the task would be to find arguments to 
persuade the Queen. ‘And yet, he says, ‘when I consider 
how penitent he is, and how merciful the Queen is, as I cannot 
write in despair, so I dare not flatter myself with hope.’{ If 
Elizabeth had wished to pardon Essex, such despondency on the 
part of Cecil would have been unintelligible. She could not 
with justice have condemned the subordinate agents and have 
allowed the principal culprit to escape. To us her conduct on 





* See Cecil's letter to his intimate friend, Sir George Carew. Carew MSS., 
iv. 35. 
+ State Paper Office, sub an., p. 5 
$ Letter to Essex and the Irish Counc, 10th August, 1599,- Hatfield MSS., 
cxxxiii, 182, 4 
this 
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this occasion seems exactly consistent with her actions through- 
out her reign, and with her treatment of the Earl in particular. 
Though her personal feelings might occasionally predominate, 
they were only transient. In the end, the Queen universally rose 
above the woman, as in Mary she invariably sank below. In 
Elizabeth the responsibility of a great ruler predominated over her 
weaker inclinations. To use her own language on another occa- 
sion, she could in her own nature dispense with severity as well ‘as 
any power that liveth,’ where error had been committed, ‘ not out 
of lack of duty but of circumspection ;’ but she could not ‘ allow 
her kingdom and the lives of her subjects to be dallied with, for 
God had given her these upon other conditions ; and whilst He 
vouchsafeth to continue us over them we will not be accusable 
for any thing within our power to perform.’ Passer solitarius, 
as Cecil calls her, and as all great rulers and great thinkers 
must be, the melancholy observable at the close of her life had 
more or less taken possession of her long before the fall of 
Essex. How could it be otherwise? She had a great task 
before her—formidable enemies on every side—a kingdom of 
small dimensions, assailed by the Scotch and the Irish nearer 
home—by the Spaniard, the Pope, and the Jesuit, abroad. In 
her fearlessness, in her confidence in God and her people, 
she never fenced herself round with guards or ramparts. The 
most accessible person in her kingdom, her ears, like her palace, 
were open to all comers—she trusted her safety and her life to 
her subjects, reposing implicit confidence in their loyalty. If 
she reaped ingratitude, where she had shown the greatest indul- 
gence—if in the man the most boastful of devotion to herself and 
her service she had found treason and disloyalty—is it so sur- 
prising that the retrospect should sometimes have filled her with 
melancholy? But that to the very last she maintained her 
composure, her dignity, her strength of mind and sense of duty 
unimpaired, is clear from her interview with Sir W. Browne, 
to which we have already referred, and with Scaramelli, the 
Venetian envoy, only one short month before she died—and 
no idle impure gossip of Spanish malignants or of other 
traducers of her memory can impair this evidence. If she 
exacted from those who served her the strict fulfilment of their 
obligations, if she was less tolerant to those who failed to make 
good what they had undertaken to perform, she set them an 
example in her own person of rigorous attention to the 
duties of her station. No melancholy, no plea of indisposi- 


tion, no infirmities of advancing age were sufficient to with- 
draw her from the burdens of royalty, or could tempt her to 
sacrifice them to personal ease and convenience. To the last she 

sat 
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sat at the Council table; to the last she was ready to receive 
every foreign ambassador who visited these shores. To the last 
she maintained the dignity, the splendour, and the majesty 
of royalty ; strong in the loftiness of her resolution, victorious 
over weakness and infirmity ; a Queen to the end, associating 
monarchy in the minds of her subjects with national greatness, 
magnanimity, and vigour, which no faults of her own, no failings 
of succeeding ages could diminish or extinguish. 

We have come to the closing scenes of her reign, and to that 
event in it with which the name of Sir Robert Cecil has been 
often intermingled, and his love of intrigue is supposed to have 
had full scope for its development. Whatever judgment men may 
be inclined to pass on his secret correspondence with the Scotch 
King, his own statement cannot be questioned, that nothing 
tended more than the course he adopted ‘to quiet the expecta- 
tion of a successor, and save the nation from the disturbances 
incidental to a disputed succession. It secured the failing years 
of Elizabeth from numerous mortifications; for among so many 
claimants, the declaration of a successor involved greater incon- 
veniences than is sometimes imagined. It removed needless 
jealousies between the Queen and her successor, fomented by the 
interested adherents of both. It prevented James from entering 
upon foolish intrigues to secure his right, which might have 
plunged him into insuperable difficulties at the outset of his 
reign. If Sir Robert in thus consulting the truest interest of 
the nation, advanced his own; if he employed the opportunity 
thus offered him in repressing the desigus of Cobham and 
Raleigh, it must be remembered that the first advances did not 
proceed from himself, but from James. Never once did he 
‘imagine a thought which could amount to a grain of error 
towards’ his Sovereign, or vary from his duty and affection. 
With one single exception, no allusion to Raleigh is found in 
Cecil’s portion of the correspondence ; for he cannot, in justice, 
be held accountable for the contemptuous expressions in the 
letters of Lord Henry Howard.* Of Raleigh it is hard to speak 
with justice and moderation; and his unhappy end makes the 
task still harder. Sailor, poet, historian, statesman—qualified to 





* Cecil's own correspondence with James was first published by Mr. Bruce 
from the originals at Hatfield. But Sir David Dalrymple published in 1766 a 
small volume which he was pleased to entitle, ‘The Secret Correspondence of 
Sir Robert Cecil with James VI. of Scotland? though not a single letter from 
Cecil appears in the whole collection. Sir David states in his preface: ‘ By what 
arts it was that Cecil established himself in the favour of King James, and at 
the same time supplanted his rivals, will appear from the perusal of the following 
sheets.’ This was not Sir David’s only offeuce against accuracy. He was guilty 
of one more gross and unpardonable still in his Memorials for that reign. hi 

shine 
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shine alike in the arts of peace and in the perils of war—to a spirit 
of adventure he added a tinge of romance, a fervour of imagination, 
a passionate valour which no dangers could daunt, no disasters 
extinguish. The charm of his conversation was acknowledged by 
all, from the highest to the lowest ; by Elizabeth, ‘ who took him 
for a kind of oracle ;’ by the poet Spenser; by evidence more 
unexceptionable still. Among the papers at Hatfield there is 
an invitation addressed to him from the little Lord Cranborne, 
then quite a child, begging Raleigh to come, for without him 
they were like soldiers deprived of their General. ‘Come, do 
come, he says, with the pardonable impertinence of childhood, 
‘and lay aside your idle occupations.’ Yet with all these claims 
on the love and admiration of his contemporaries, Raleigh had 
few friends, and of those few his most intimate associate was, of 
all men, the Lord Cobham. His quarrel with Essex, which ter- 
minated in such bitter and implacable hatred, is well known. 
His friendship with Cobham ended in mutual recriminations 
equally bitter. He was not always scrupulous in the means he 
employed for enriching himself, and securing his own advance- 
ment; and thus he alienated friends and created enemies. Con- 
scious that, in consequence of his hostility to Essex, he was in ill 
odour with James, believing that James would espouse the dis- 
likes and the friendships of Essex, Raleigh was anxious to secure 
himself against the change which must inevitably follow on the 
death of the Queen. To regain his credit with her, he com- 
plained that he was abandoned and his faithful services were left 
unrewarded.* To fathom the designs of Cecil and obtain some 
avowal of his intentions, which might turn to his own advan- 
tage as occasion served, Raleigh boasted that he would uaever 
consent to James’s accession. Such professions, inteuded for 
the ears of Elizabeth, were not wholly disinterested ; were, in 
fact, to be interpreted in an opposite sense to King James. 
But whatever secret intrigues Raleigh and Cobham engaged in 
were revealed by James to his new ally. Cecil shunned rather 
than courted such expressions of confidence. ‘I would,’ he 
writes to the King, ‘ most humbly crave it of your Majesty that 
I might rather be left to mine own discoveries of their greatest 
secrets, than to receive any light from you of their deepest 





* See his letter to Elizabeth in Edwards's ‘ Life of Raleigh,’ ii. 258, from the 
Hatfield MSS. In this letter he evidently glances at Cecil as one of ‘those 
seeming great friends,’ from whose su amity he reaped only ‘ lean effects.’ 
He afterwards confessed that he had acted ungratefully, and ‘failed both in 
friendship and in judgment . . . . I must never forget rd I find was in your 
Lordship’s desire, what in your will, what in your words and works, so far as 
could become you as a Councillor, and far beyond all due tome.’ (Letter to Cecil, 
printed by Edwards from the Hatfield MSS., ii. 288.) 
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aysteries. James, in fact, was inclined to be too confidential. 
In the pride of his own wisdom, in the satisfaction he felt on 
gaining Cecil to his cause, he was beginning to be fussy and 
officious, little aware what eager, watchful eyes were fixed upon 
him, ready to take advantage of the least incautiousness, and 
carry their revelations to the Queen. 

Sir Robert wisely kept his own counsel, ‘dropping a stone,’ 
to use his own phrase, ‘into the mouths of these gaping crabs,’ 
who thought to betray him into a less reserved communication 
of his confidence by exaggerated professions of love and loyalty. 
He quietly reminded them that James had often asserted, it was 
not possible for any one to be a loyal subject to Elizabeth who 
paid court to himself; and when the season for action was come 
it would be time enough to declare his intentions. 

He was amply rewarded for his peril and anxiety on the 
accession of James. [Elizabeth was parsimonious in her dis- 
tribution of rewards, and, notwithstanding his arduous services, 
conferred no distinctions on Cecil. In the reign of James 
honours fell rapidly upon him. He was created Baron of Essing- 
don in May 1603; Viscount Cranborne, 20th of August, 1604 ; 
Earl of Salisbury, 4th of May, 1605; was Lord Treasurer and 
Secretary in 1608. Meanwhile Raleigh—disappointed in his 
expectations, coldly received by James, as his wife was by 
Queen Ann—forgetful of the fate of Essex, if not actually follow- 
ing in his footsteps—was so far compromised in Cobham’s pro- 
ceedings as justly to fall under suspicion. He was still on the 
most intimate footing with Cobham, at that time making great 
efforts to leave England for Brussels, the great focus of intrigue 
for the Jesuits and their English adherents. Again and again 
he had importuned Cecil without success. In the meantime the 


» Government, had obtained intelligence of a plot called ‘The 


Bye Plot, probably from some of those who were engaged in it ; 
—for in these plots the Roman Catholics proved false to each 
other—and in the examination of the prisoners the Council came 
upon traces of another conspiracy in which Cobham and Raleigh 
were implicated. Raleigh was brought before them, and after 
his examination was concluded, he wrote to Cecil, accusing his 
former friend Cobham of carrying on treasonable communica- 
tions with Aremberg, the ambassador from the Archduke. It 
seems to us that in thus accusing his friend—an act by no 
means creditable to Raleigh—he imagined that Cobham had 
betrayed him. He was not aware that it was not Cobham, but 
his brother, George Brooke, who had played the traitor. To 
save himself or to obtain his brother’s estate Brooke had accused 

Vol. 141.—No. 281. D his 
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his associates to Cecil.* He made a merit of his discovery, 
urging Cecil to move the King for grace, and asserting that 
Cecil knew what he had done to redeem his offences.t Stung 
by the infidelity and ingratitude of Raleigh, Cobham recrimi- 
. nated. When he was shown the accusation under Raleigh’s 
hand, ‘ Oh traitor! oh villain!’ he exclaimed ; and then added, 
that he had only entered on these courses at Raleigh’s insti- 
gation, who would never let him alone. 

An attempt has been made to get rid of this charge against 
Raleigh by assuming that Cobham, who varied in his statements, 
was ‘such an impudent liar,’ that his word could not be trusted. 
At the same time it must be remembered that Cobham and 
Raleigh had lived for many years upon the most intimate terms ; 
and if the maxim noscitur a sociis be of any value, this is not 
a very satisfactory mode of exculpating Raleigh at Cobham’s 
expense. The variations in his story were probably the effect of 
mortal terror. Moreover, Raleigh admitted his knowledge of 
Cobham’s designs: ‘ Lost I am,’ he says, in his letter to James, 
‘for hearing a vain man; for hearing only, but never believ- 
ing or accepting.’ { Evidently, then, he had listened, on his own 
admission, to Cobham’s suggestions. But though he had been 
so extremely intimate with Cobham, he never remonstrated with 
him for harbouring such dangerous designs; and if Cobham’s 
account cannot be accepted, neither can we ‘place implicit 
confidence in Raleigh’s,’ as Mr. Gardiner observes. We gladly 
conclude our remarks on this subject with the words of the 
same candid and able historian: ‘ Whatever may be the truth 
on this difficult subject, there is no reason to doubt that Cecil. 
at least acted in perfect good faith.’ § 

We would gladly have found space for a few observations on 
the character of James I., whose councils for the first few 
years of his reign were directed by Cecil. More familiar and 
sociable, James was cast in a weaker mould than Elizabeth, 
and loved ease and hunting better than business. Coming 
from Scotland with exaggerated notions of the wealth of Eng- 
land, haunted by hungry followers who expected to be rewarded, 
he, like they, looked upon this kingdom as the Promised: 
Land, of which the milk and honey were inexhaustible. He 
had the good sense to see that he could not remove from their 





* This is tolerably certain. Brooke and Gray had already confessed the plot 
before the 16th July. Raleigh was committed to the Tower the day after, and- 
Cobham about the same time. 

+ Brooke to Cecil, 22nd July, among the Hatfield Papers. 

t 21st cana 1603-4. Printed by Edwards from the Hatfield Collection. 

§ History of England, i. 87. 
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offices the ministers of the late Queen, and fill their places with 
his Scotch adherents, who had no knowledge of business and 
were not accustomed to rule a great nation. Good-natured to.a 
fault, unwilling to refuse, and anxious to avoid the importunities 
of; those who waylaid him even in his bedchamber, he fled from. 
his persecutors to the hunting-field, or bestowed grants of money 
without much consideration how they were to be paid. ‘ His 
Scotch tone, which he rather affected than declined,’ says Fuller, 
‘seemed strange and uncouth to English ears.’ His want of 
dignity and impatience at the tediousness of court ceremonial 
contrasted unfavourably with the splendour, dignity, grace, and 
majesty displayed by Elizabeth on these occasions. The plain- 
ness of his dress was not set off by the graces of his person,* for, 
like his master, Buchanan, he had an antipathy to cold water,, 









t and his ablutions were rare. Slouching in his gait, an awk- 
s wardness partly occasioned by his perpetual exercise on horse- 
f back—partly from weakness in the legs—an infirmity he be- 
of queathed to his suecessor—he had a habit at court audiences. of 
5, leaning or lounging for support on Carr or Buckingham; a 
l- fashion, however, not confined to James. But, with these dis- 
n advantages, James was by no means the fool or the coward, or 
n the pedant, he is represented. Still- less was he the sot, not to. 
h say worse, that he appears in the pages of Mr. Green.f We 
s must protest against this clever writer serving up to his readers, 
it as authentic history a réchauffé of discreditable and discredited. 
ly anecdotes, invented for party purposes in the time of the Great: 
1e Rebellion, to make the Stuarts odious. The most virulent tra- 
th ducer of James, Anthony Weldon, the clerk of his kitchen, who 
“il. waited at the King’s table, distinctly states that he was temperate. 

in his drinking, and he never saw the King overtaken with wine. 
on. Whatever he might be morally, there is no evidence whatever 
Ws to show that James was physically a coward. He was. an 
od. admirable horseman and a daring rider—qualities not generally. 
th, thought to be the concomitants of cowardice. He was no more 
ng. a pedant than was the fashion of his age, and certainly never 
ig- appeared in that light to the eyes of his contemporaries. To 
ad, the fouler accusation insinuated by Mr. Green, we reply with. 
ed: Bishop Hacket, who, from the time when he was two-and- 
He twenty, stood at the King’s table, that ‘the Devil and the Jesuits 
eir durst not say so. The most venomous scorpion did never touch: 
od * ‘His clothes,’ says Hacket, who stood at his table, ‘ were thrifty, and of better 


example than his courtiers would follow.’ (‘ Life of Williams,’ i. 225.) 
t ‘Hi 8 an: Rane Deagiay: pa, Site £8 Surely Mr. Green has not; 
fallen into the common blunder of applying to James I. what Harrington relates 

of the King of Denmark. 3 : 
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him with that sting.’* Strange is it that from the days of 
such impure and hireling scribblers as Weldon, Peyton, and 
Oldmixon, the vilest imputations on the memory of James, and 
the most ridiculous light in which he has been held up to 
posterity, should have been due to his own countrymen. 

But we must draw these observations to a close. Of feeble 
frame from his youth, worn out by excessive labour, still more 
by herculean efforts to bring into better order the entangled 
finances of the Crown—for he had greatly reduced the debt, in 
spite of the King’s inconsiderate liberality—Sir Robert was 
attacked by rheumatism in the right arm on the 4th December, 
1611. He recovered only to fall into a worse relapse at the 
commencement of the next year. In January he was recom- 
mended by the Bishop of Durham to try the Bath waters. Soon 
after he was attacked by scurvy and dropsy, and towards the 
close of April visited Bath attended by three physicians. His 
last letter to his son William, dated from Bath the 8th of May, 
is preserved at Hatfield. He complains that the swelling of 
his legs and knees had not been diminished by the use of the 
waters, and he evidently expected little relief. Preparing 
for death, he resolved to return to Hatfield, but was taken 
worse on the road, and died in the parsonage-house at Marl- 
borough, on the 24th of May, between one and two in the 
afternoon. The corpse was carried to Hatfield and buried 
without any great pomp, ‘by his special appointment,’ on 
Tuesday, the 9th of June. His will, dated 3rd March, 1611 
(1612), has a codicil added on the 17th of May, 1612, contain- 
ing certain ee to Richard Watson, his surgeon, among 
others, and to John Dacomb, ‘the most diligent and discreet 
solicitor that ever served any man, protesting that in mine own 
estate I had been overthrown by large expense and lack of care, 
if he had not been.’ In his will, after confessing himself ‘a 
grievous sinner’ and relying only ,‘ on the precious blood of Jesus 
Christ, shed upon the cross for me and all mankind,’ he pro- 
ceeds in the following strain :— 


* Because I would be glad to leave behind me some such testimony 
of my particular opinion in point of faith and doctrine, as might 
confute all those who, judging others by themselves, are apt to 
censure all men to be of little or no religion, which by their ing 
are employed in matters of State and government, under great kings 
and princes, as if there was no Christian policy free from irreligion 
or impiety, I have resolved to express —— and my opinion in 
manner following. First, concerning the infinite and ineffable Trinity 


in Unity and Unity in Trinity, and the mystery of reconciliation in 
* Hacket, ‘ Life of Williams,’ p. 226. 
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Christ Jesus, as it concerns the Church, the saints, their sins, their 
souls and bodies, and lastly, their retribution in heaven ;—in all these 
—_ and every of them, I do assuredly believe in my heart, as I 
ve always e profession with my mouth, whatever is contained 
in the Apostles’ Creed.’ 
Then proceeding to touch upon the Sacraments, he closes this 
portion of the will with the following solemn asseveration:— 


‘ Therefore I do here in the sight of God make profession of that 

faith in which I have always lived, and hope to die in, and fear not 
to be judged at that ¢ account of all flesh, and purpose to leave 
it behind me, as full of Life and necessary fruit, as I can, for the 
direction of my children, as their best patrimony, and for the satis- 
faction of the world as the truest account I can give for myself and 
my actions.’ 
He then directs his executors that his body shall be buried in 
Hatfield Church, ‘ without any extraordinary show or spectacle,’ 
and that a fair monument shall be erected, ‘ the charge thereof 
not exceeding 2001.’ The mourners were to be confined to his 
own servants and intimate friends, for he desires ‘to go without 
noise and vanity out of this vale of misery, as a man that hath 
long been satiated with terrestrial glory, and now contemplates 
only heavenly joy.’ 

In conformity with these directions his son William, the 
second Earl, erected a chapel in 1618, which now stands on the 
north side of the chancel of the present church of Hatfield.* 
The Earl’s monument, in black and white marble, consisting of 
a recumbent figure resting on a slab and supported by four 
emblematical figures, with a wasted corpse underneath, was the 
work of Symon Basyll, the predecessor of Inigo Jones, as 
surveyor of. the King’s works. His bill is so exceedingly 
curious that we, insert it here without abridgment, for the enter- 
tainment of those who are interested in these matters. 


‘ January 4, 1613 (1614).—A note of such stone as is required for 
the finishing of the intended tomb, according to a model thereof made 
for the Right Hon. the late Lord Treasurer of England, with an 
estimate of the workmanship and setting up— “ 

eet. 


Of white marble for the 6 figures .. 140 
Of touch for both the tables ze _ 
Of Kaen for enrichment Ppa ty 3 





* The builder's estimate for this chapel, including all charges, amounted to 
4321. 19s. 4d., and is still preserved among the Hatfield Papers; it included a 
vault underground twelve feet square; and the dimensions of the chapel, which 
was commenced on the 26th February, 1618, and was completed by the end of the 
year, were 40 feet by 21 feet. Th 
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‘The charge of sawing and corving (carving) of the 6) £ 
figures, if they be done according to art and true )360 
proportion, are worth 60/. a piece Sees doa: ai 

‘The two tables of touch, with sawing, polishing, and| go 
the workmanship of thesame .. .. -. + + 

« The carriage of the said tomb to Hatfield, setting of 4 40 
up, and finishing a a lee ae ae 


Sum. tot. sol lent saa Sale 


Sy. Basy.u. 
*It is very requisite that there should be models made of the 
figures first, to see whether they are according to proportion, which 
if they be made there must be consideration had of that charge.’ 


As the Ear] intimates in his will, he had never been careful of 
money matters ; and though he had parted with t saeagaes of his 
lands, and among the rest with Canterbury Park, he died 
37,8671. in debt. As a set-off he had lent money to the amount 
of 16,4371. to various friends, and, among the rest, 300/. to Sir 
Francis Bacon. To satisfy his creditors, his executors were 
directed to sell lands and woods to the required amount. 
Among those who insulted his memory, after the most fulsome 
Sv of attachment while he was living, was Henry 

oward, Earl of Northampton, author of the letters in the so- 
called ‘ Cecil Correspondence with James I. ;’ and with singular 
ingratitude Sir Francis Bacon, if it be true, as at the time was 
grecally believed, that his Essay on Deformity was pointed at 

51 * 

At an early period in their career the two Bacons had attached 
themselves to the party of Essex, in opposition to their uncle and 
cousin, the Cecils. Dazzled, like many others, bythe brilliant and 
imperious qualities of the Earl, and totally misunderstanding 
the Queen’s temper and disposition, the Bacons expected that 
the Cecils would be driven from their long tenure of office, and 
‘Essex be installed in their place. In the gross flattery addressed 
by Anthony Bacon to his patron, the Earl, it would appear as if 
he were carrying into practice the maxim commended by his 
more celebrated brother, that ‘the ears of great men are in their 
feet,’ such is its obsequiousness and extravagance. But Anthony 
had the credit of remaining faithful to the last. Francis, more 
cautious and more cold, withdrew himself in time from the fall 
in Siloam. That the suspicions of both against the Cecils were 





* ‘Sir Francis Bacon hath set out new Essays, where in a chapter of Deformity, 
the world takes notice that he paints out his little cousin to the life.’ (Cham- 
berlain to Carleton, December 17, 1612. Court of James I.) 

unfounded, 
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unfounded, especially in the greatest matter of all, the Solicitor- 
ship, is certain from the letters of Burghley and his son written 
in Bacon’s favour.* It is confirmed by Bacon’s own admission 
to Burghley. With singular want of good feeling and discretion, 
Bacon, on the authority of a ‘ wise friend,’ had repeated a gross 
accusation of corruption against his cousin. Then finding that 
he was mistaken, he retracted the imputation against his ‘ right 
honourable kinsman and good friend, Sir Robert Cecil,’ confess- 
ing he was too credulous, almost with the same ease, not to say 
levity, with which he had repeated the calumny. But a keen 
moral sensibility was not an eminent characteristic of Bacon’s 
conduct, as will appear by the following letter, preserved in the 
Hatfield Collection :— 
Lady Dorothy Pakington to Lord Salisbury. 

‘ My very coop Lorp,— Whereas I have understood of your Lord- 
ship’s late favour and care had of two of my daughters, in taking them 
from the place of danger, and putting them into safe keeping, at what 
time one of their sisters was, by the practice of Sir Francis Bacon, in 
marriage with one Cunstabell, cast away, I thought it my duty, by 
some few lines, to testify my thankfulness to your Lordship for the 
same. And where I have also heard that your honor, together with 
some other Lords of his Majesty’s Privy Council, examining the 
manner of his proceedings in contracting my daughter to Cunstabell, 
she being but twelve years of age, and finding her age abused, and 
how carelessly and slenderly she was provided for, without jointure or 
other provision for her, taking pity of her estate your Lordships were 
pleased to take some further care for her, which forasmuch as I have 
endeavoured by sending unto the said Bacon to know what is done 
for her, and instead of satisfaction, have received an insolent letter 
of contempt, penned after his proud manner of writing,—my husband 
nor my brother knowing nothing, as being secluded and thrust out 
from all privity of dealing therein.—I am forced to beseech your 
Lordship to let me know what order is taken for her. And thus 
being sorry I have such cause to complain of his bad dealing, whom 
your Lordship heretofore recommended to me, and whose folly hath 
lately more abounded in procuring the said Cunstabell to be knighted, 
being of himself a man of very mean estate,—whereby he hath taken 
all ordinary means of thriving from ‘him,—craving pardon for my 
boldness, I humbly take my leave. From Drury Lane, this 28th of 
November, 1607. é 

‘ Your Lordship’s poor well willer to my best power, 
* Dororue PaxinerTon.’ 





* See Spedding's ‘ Life, &c. of Bacon,’ i. 257, 296, 355; and Cecil’s letter to 
Egerton, thanking him for his efforts in favour of Bacon: ‘I have no kinsman,’ 
he says, ‘living, my brother excepted, whom I hold so dear ;’ and adds, ‘ that 
there was no Tikelior to deserve it’ (the a (Birch, i. 165.) It is 
strange that this letter should have been so overloo I 
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In these remarks we have endeavoured to clear the fame of 
Lord Salisbury from the groundless imputations cast upon it by 
the biographers and admirers of Essex, Raleigh, and the Bacons. 
In the absence of all evidence to the contrary, it has been found 
an easy task to account for the failings and misfortunes of these 
eminent men by attributing them to the intrigues and the selfish- 
ness of Cecil. It has been presumed that, in the collection of his 
papers at Hatfield, proofs might be found to confirm these im- 
putations, though Dr. Haynes, who edited a portion of them, 
had distinctly stated, more than a century ago, that the noble 
Lord, who gave him free access to these manuscripts and leave to 
publish them, had never desired him to suppress unfavourable 
statements, and was ‘ as far from requiring any such management 
of the character of his great ancestor, as his ancestor was from 
standing in need of it.’ The remark is strictly true, whether 
applied to the father or the son; and historians may disabuse 
themselves of the notion, so freely indulged in, that the papers 
at Hatfield contain evidence unfavourable to the first Earl. The 
correspondence is full, minute, and explicit. It reveals the 
whole life of the man, velut in tabula, from day to day and from 
year to year, without interruption. No portion of it has been 
suppressed or mutilated to conceal awkward facts, or make the 
worse appear the better cause. So-far from confirming the im- 
putation of selfishness, envy, and secret intrigue in preventing 
the advancement of his rivals, real or supposed, the whole evidence 
points the other way. The letters addressed to Sir Robert by those 
who required his good offices, even when they had done little to 
deserve his kindness, the continual appeals made to his generosity 
by his political rivals, their friends, their relatives, and their 
associates, point him out as a man who was both gentle and 
forgiving, ready to interpose in behalf of those who needed his 
interposition, open and accessible to pity. Elizabeth, towards 
the close of her reign, did not grow less exacting of obedience ;. 
she was not more inclined to overlook political offences—a 
severity which might well be forgiven, considering the numerous. 
plots against her life and her reputation, the ingratitude of many, 
the conspiracies of not a few. If the closing years of her reign 
were free from bloodshed; if out of those who joined in the 
treason of Essex—and among them were the Earls of Rutland, 
Bedford, and Southampton, Lord Sandys, Lord Monteagle, Lord 
Cromwell, and a hundred and fifty more of the best blood of 
England—none forfeited their lives except the Earl and a few 
inferior agents, that result was due to the wisdom and modera- 
tion of Cecil, It was the same in the Gunpowder and other plots, 
during the reign of her successor—plots in which more were im- 
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plicated than the Government thought good to divulge. For it 
was the character of this minister to discourage severity, and not 
drive the guilty to desperation by excluding them from all hope 
of repentance and forgiveness, If there is any exception to this 
remark, it is to be found in his treatment of the Roman Catho- 
lics, but even here his inclination to tolerance is remarkable. 
‘For the matter of priests,’ he wrote to James, ‘I condemn their 
doctrine, I detest their conversation, and I foresee the peril which 
the exercise of their function may bring to this island; only I 
confess that I shrink to see them die by dozens, when at the 
last gasp they come so near loyalty; only because I remember 
that mine own voice, amongst others, to the law [for their death] 
in Parliament was led by no other principle, than that they were 
absolute seducers of the people from temporal obedience.’ * 

The world knew him merely as a statesman, and his abilities 
as a statesman few will deny. But he was not so exclusively a 
politician or a statesman as his father. ‘He was a man, as 
Dr. Birch justly remarks, ‘of quicker parts, a more spirited 
writer and speaker than his father.’ His correspondence shows 
that he had more wit and liveliness, and a more general and 
genial culture. Weighed down by the cares of State, brought up 
in more terrible times, Lord Burghley was seldom seen to smile. 
He never unbosomed himself until the gates of Theobalds 
were closed upon him. Then, in the companionship of his chil- 
dren, he found himself a child again, entering into their romps 
and amusements without a thought beyond them. But Robert, 
his son, though equally attached to his children, unbent himself 
more freely in the circle of his immediate friends; was warm, 
generous, and constant in his attachments, and sociable in his 
companionship; now drinking a friendly glass with Sir George 
Carew, now smoking with Sir Roger Ashton, the King’s Cham- 
berlain, a friendly pipe, in spite of ‘The Counterblast against 
Tobacco.’ But, to do adequate justice to his merits, to set his 
character in its true light, is the province of the biographer and 
historian, not of the reviewer. What is here said, and much 
more might be said, may possibly contribute to a juster estimate 
of this great statesman. 





* Bruce, p. 34, From the Hatfield Papers. 
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Art. IL—The Life of Jonathan Swift. By John Forster. 
Volume the First. 1667-1711. London, 1875. 


iy. old friend Christopher North, in one of his convivial 
sallies, altogether disclaimed being ‘ that faultless monster 
whom the world ne’er saw,’ and claimed, on the contrary, to be a 
faulty monster, seen by all the world. That faulty monster 
Swift will now, we hope, be shown to all the world in his true 
dimensions, though he cannot be washed exactly white. Mr. 
Forster has some more than ordinary qualifications for the task 
he has set himself. He is not ‘suspect’ of Toryism, nor con- 
sumed with the zeal of retrospective Whiggism to the pitch of 
regarding apostasy from Godolphin to Harley, in the days of 
Queen Anne, as deserving a political auto da fe in those of Queen 
Victoria. He has spared neither time nor pains in research of 
documents and materials from all quarters ; and brings in his 
present volume, and promises for his future volumes, much 
fresh information on points of Swift’s career and character, 
which have hitherto been made matter of controversy rather 
than of careful investigation. And finally, he has that ‘hearty 
liking’ and ‘generous admiration’ for his subject, which he 
justly attributes to his great precursor Scott, and which are 
indispensably requisite to render biography a labour of love. 
That Swift was, in his sane and manly years, loveable, seems 
sufficiently proved by the fact that he was more or less loved, 
or liked, by every woman of intelligence, and every man of 
genius, with whom he came in personal contact and inter- 
course. He was loved in tragic earnest by poor Esther Johnson 
and poor Hester Vanhomrigh. He was loved by Pope, Gay, 
Steele, Congreve, Bolingbroke, Arbuthnot, Addison ; and lastly, 
and posthumously, his memory is loved by Mr. Forster.* 
Independently of ‘evil times and evil tongues,’ the sources of 
Swift’s doubtful reputation, from his own days to ours, may be 
said to have been, in a manner, identical with those of his glory. 





* Mr. Courtenay, in his ‘Memoirs of Sir William Temple’ (vol. ii. p. 243), 
drew from very narrow premises very broad conclusions as to the general 
unpopularity of Swift’s manners with women. ‘Of the offensive manners of 
Swift,’ he says, ‘and his consequent unpopularity with the ladies of the families 
in which he was intimate’ [we will trouble any one to be intimate in families 
where he is unpopular with the ladies !], ‘ we can upon the authority of a 
daughter of his friend, the first Lord Bathurst: this lady was particularly dis- 
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e occasional brusquerie eccentricity of Swift’s manners, ially in his 
later years, is not denied in any quarter. He could make heselt Sienqreenhle, 
but he could make himself exceedingly agreeable, both to men and to women. 
See Mr. Forster’s volume, p. 226, and in other places, for the extraordinary social 

charm possessed by Swift in his better years. Hi 
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His ‘Tale of a Tub’ was a declaration of war against half 
Christendom, and his ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ little short of an in- 
dictment against all mankind. His political trophies were the 
depopularisation of Marlborough, the preparation of the public 
mind for the Peace of Utrecht, and the exasperation of Irish 
patriotism against English halfpence. A new Prometheus, he ~ 
must be owned to have brought upon earth more heat than light, 
and his final misanthropy purveyed his own vultures for his 
own heart in exile.* It is, indeed, a passion which, if it does 
not begin in madness, almost certainly ends there. 

The late great French critic, Sainte-Beuve, laid down, with 
immediate reference to Chateaubriand, the following canon of 
criticism, which is not less applicable to our present subject :— 


‘For me, literary production is not distinct—is, at any rate, not 
separable—from the producer, the man himself, and his individual 
organisation. I may find pleasure in a work, but it is difficult for 
me to pronounce a judgment on it, independently of all knowledge of 
oo writer. I should be disposed to say—Such as the tree, such the 

ruit, - 

‘In order to know a man—that is to say, to know something more 
about him than pure spirit—one cannot go to work in too many ways, 
or from too many sides. Till one has asked and answered to oneself 
a certain number of questions about an author, one is never sure of 
having completely seized his character. What were his religious 
views? How was he affected by natural scenery? What was his 
behaviour towards women ?—what in money matters? Was he rich?— 
was he poor? What was his regimen, his mode of living? Finally, 
what was his vice or weakness? since every man has one. None of 
the answers to these questions are immaterial in forming a judgment 
of an author, or even of his book,—unless, indeed, that book is a 
treatise of pure geometry.’ 


In no instance more distinctly than in that of our present sub- 
ject is the character of the author traceable, in its main lines, to 
the character of the man. It might be said of Jonathan Swift 
as of John Bunyan—whom, by the way, he prized more highly 
than theologians of higher pretensions—that it was because he 
was such a man as he was he wrote as he did. What set the 
stamp of permanence on the writings of both was no study of 
form, no care of composition, but downright force of expression 
prompted by strength of purpose. Bunyan became a great 
author without knowing it, because he had a faith to propagate. 
Swift became a great author without caring about it, because he 
had passions to wreak, ambitions to gratify, and insights into 





* Swift always segarded his Dublin deanery as an exile, and always refused 


to regard Ireland as his country, merely because he was ‘dropped’ there. lif 
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life, character, and opinion to bring out in forms which, how- 
ever fantastic, however frequently repulsive, have won for them- 
selves a permanent place in the modern mind, which they will 
no more lose with any generation of intelligent readers than the 
world will ‘willingly let die’ Pantagruel’s history, or the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 

In applying to Swift Sainte-Beuve’s personal and, as he con- 
ceived it, physiological method of criticism, it would be neces- 
sary to start with the subject from birth, or even before it. A 
posthumous child, born of a mother labouring under a load of 
anxieties, much that was otherwise inexplicably morbid in 
Swift may be traceable to congenital sources, and the painfully 
dependent circumstances of his boyhood and youth. 

is brief autobiography, reproduced in Mr. Forster’s first 

chapter, and which stops at the epoch of Swift’s final settlement 
in Freland, begins by stating that the family of the Swifts are 
ancient in Yorkshire. After commemorating one or two notable 
members of that family, the writer comes to his paternal grand- 
father, Thomas Swift, whose services and sufferings in the cause 
of the First Charles obtained recognition and promise of prefer- 
ment from the Second, then in exile, ‘if ever God should restore 
him. Thomas Swift’s life ended, however, before Charles’s 
exile, and ‘ Mr. Swift’s merit,’ observes his grandson, ‘died with 
him.’ 

His father’s marriage is recorded as follows by Swift, with a 
curious and characteristic mixture of pride in his mother’s re- 
mote ancestry, and regret for his father’s ‘ indiscreet ’ marriage :— 

‘He married Mrs. Abigail Erick, of Leicestershire, descended from 
the most ancient family of the Ericks, who derive their lineage 
from Erick the forester, a great commander, who raised an army to 
oppose the invasion of William the Conqueror. ... . This marriage 
was on both sides very indiscreet, for his wife brought her husband 
little or no fortune; and his death happening suddenly, before he 
could make a sufficient provision for his family, his son, not then 
born [Swift himself], has often been heard to say, that he felt tho 
consequences of that marriage, not only through the whole course of 
his education, but during the greatest part of his life.’ 


Swift’s only prosperous relative settled in Ireland was an 
uncle, Godwin Swift, to whom, says Mr. Forster, as the acknow- 
ledged head of the family, Jonathan’s [his father’s] widow had 
turned naturally in her trouble. With exception of a small an- 
nuity of twenty pounds, which her husband had been enabled to 
purchase at their marriage, she was wholly dependent on this 
supposed wealthy relative, who took on himself the charge of the 
young Jonathan’s schooling, and defrayed it in what seemed a 
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niggard and grudging manner, which was never forgiven by 
the distinguished object of his reluctant bounty. Four marriages, 
however, had provided Uncle Godwin with fifteen children, and 
he left at his death a crippled estate, altogether inadequate for 
his survivors. 

Swift says of himself that 


‘By the ill-treatment of his nearest relations [meaning chiefly 
Uncle Godwin], he was so discouraged and sunk in his spirit, that 
he too much neglected his academic studies, for some parts of which 
he had no great relish by nature, and turned himself to reading 
history and poetry ; so that when the time came for taking his degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, although he had lived with great regularity and 
due observance of the statutes, he was stopped of his degree for 
dulness and insufficiency ; and at last hardly admitted, in a manner 
little to his credit, which is called in that college [Trinity College, 


Dublin] speciali gratid, on the 15th February, 1685, with four more 
on the same footing.’ 


‘ These autobiographical records,’ observes Mr. Forster, ‘ show 
not only the sense of worldly disadvantage that even during 
childhood and at school marred his erijoyment and chilled exer- 
tion, but the temperament which at a later time fitted him as 
little to receive obligation as to endure dependence.’ 


* Dr. Barrett [we still quote Mr. Forster] taxes all his energies to 
establish that after his bachelorship Swift became reckless of hall or 
lecture-room, violent and quarrelsome, a stranger to the chapel, a 
lounger in the town, and for ever falling under fine or censure. 
Walter Scott not inaptly remembered, when he came to this picture 
by Barrett, how Johnson described his Oxford life to Boswell. “ Ah, 
sir, I was mad and violent. It was bitterness that they mistook for 
frolic. I was miserably poor, and thought to fight my way by my 
literature and my wit; so I disregarded all power and all authority.” 
But there was a written sentence of Johnson more nobly applicable 
both to Swift and to himself, when, in the Life of the Dean, he said 
that the years of labour by which studies had been retrieved which 
were alleged to have been recklessly or negligently lost, “ afforded 
useful admonition and powerful encouragement to men whose abilities 
have been made for a time useless by their passions or pleasures, 
and who, having lost one part of life in idleness, are tempted to 
throw away the remainder in despair.”’ 


Swift’s mother, notwithstanding the ‘ indiscreet’ marriage, at 
which the black drop in her son’s blood, when tinging his 
thoughts, made him repine chiefly because it had brought him- 
self into being, appears always to have been regarded by that 
son with affection and admiration. ‘Character, humour, up- 
rightness, and independence,’ says Mr. Forster, ‘are in all the 
traditions respecting her.’ During her life, which lasted twenty- 
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two years after he left College, Swift rarely missed visiting her 
once a year at least at Leicester, where she had finally fixed her 
home—travelling by waggon or on foot in his poorer, by coach 
in his more opulent days. In his earlier journeys to and from 
that place—when, seeing written over a door ‘Lodgings for a 
penny,’ he would hire a bed, giving an additional sixpence for 
clean sheets—he had opportunities of observing the ways and 
speech of the common people, which must have much helped to 
form his popular style and turn of thought. 

‘ Swift, says Mr. Forster, ‘was little more than two months 
past his twenty-first birthday, when Tyrconnel let loose the 
Celtic population on the English settlers in Dublin; and quit- 
ting the College with a crowd of other fugitives, he found his 
way to his mother’s house in England.’ His visit to Leicester 
on this occasion lasted some months, and his watchful parent 
became alarmed on his account ‘ because of the daughters of 
Heth ’—one Betty Jones in particular, who afterwards married 
‘a rogue of an innkeeper’ at Loughborough. 

‘Hardly had he escaped this Betty Jones, says Mr. Forster, 
‘when there began to be talk of another; and long before the “ some 
months” passed which he describes as the duration of this visit to 
Leicester, his mother must have been convinced of the truth of what 
her son already had been told by “a person of great honour in 
Ireland,” who was “ pleased to stoop so low as to look into my mind ; 
and used to tell me that it was like a conjured spirit, that would do 
mischief if I would not give it employment.” ’ 


Under these circumstances, it was his mother’s suggestion 
that he should apply to Sir William Temple. Lady Temple 
was a relation of hers, and was still living when Swift’s applica- 
tion for admission to Sir William Temple’s house and patronage 
was made and received favourably. 


‘He joined,’ says Mr. Forster, ‘the retired statesman at Moor 
Park, near Farnham, before the close of 1689, and continued with 
him, not without intervals of absence, until just before Lady Temple's 
death in 1694. These five years are to be regarded as the first 
residence with Temple.’ 


Swift’s great intellectual development, especially in the direc- 
tion of ‘politics, may be dated from the period of his two pro- 
tracted sojourns under the roof of a veteran statesman of such 
experience and capacity as Temple. We ourselves have no 
doubt that Swift’s moral character, so far as still pliable, must 
also have been improved by having set before him so accom- 
plished a model of qualities which he could not but respect, 
albeit he could not emulate—his own natural temper being not 
less restless and ambitious than Temple’s was the reverse. 
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If the pen of Swift, at a later period, inflicted the first defeat 
of Marlborough in the battle-field of English public opinion ; 
if the pen of Swift first taught Ireland to ‘adventure resur- 
rection, and commenced and carried to a triumphant issue the 
first successful Irish agitation, the school in which he learned 
to wield such a pen was Temple’s house at Moor Park. 

‘Every judicious reader, says Lord Macaulay, ‘must be struck 
by the peculiarities which distinguish Swift’s political tracts from 
all similar works produced by mere men of letters. Let any person 
compare, for example, the Conduct of the Allies, or the Letter to 
the October Club, with Johnson’s “False Alarm,” or “Taxation no 
Tyranny,’ and he will be at once struck by the difference of which 
we speak. He may possibly think Johnson a greater man than 
Swift. He may possibly prefer Johnson’s style to Swift’s. But he 
will at once acknowledge that Johnson writes like a man who has 
never been out of his study. Swift writes like a man who has 
his whole life in the midst of public business. It is impossible to 
doubt that the superiority of Swift is to be, in a great measure, 
attributed to his long and close connection with Temple.’ * 


It is curious to remark that the man whose pen so powerfully 
and effectively contributed to bring to a ‘ most lame and impo- 
tent conclusion’ that great European league against France— 
the foundations of which had been first laid by Temple—was 
Temple’s political pupil. It is not too much to say that the 
long struggle with Louis XIV., in which the dauntless per- 
sistency of William of Orange engaged England and Europe 
—which was carried on with such triumphant success by Marl- 
borough, and closed, if not too soon, yet too regardlessly of 
national and European interests, by Harley and St. John, at 
the Peace of Utrecht—might have been averted at the outset 
by honest adherence, on the part of England, to the policy 
of the Triple Alliance, concluded by Temple between Eng- 
land, Holland, and Sweden, in 1668. De Witt, the other wise 
and honest man employed in forming that alliance, relied 
on the continued adherence of England to its objects and 
policy, because he relied on England continuing to see her 
own interest in them. What he did not know, or, at any 
rate, did not sufficiently take into account, was that the Lady 
England had then a Lord, whom the most frivolous and adul- 
terous counter-interest too easily seduced at any time from 
that of his lawful spouse. The temptress France came with 
gold in her hand—with Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans (sister 
of Charles II.), for emissary, who opened her batteries against 





* Macaulay’s ‘ Essays,’ vol. iii. p. 96. 
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the Anglo-Dutch alliance by unmerciful ridicule of the insular 
cut of English vests.* Without notice—without pretext or pro- 
vocation—Charles and his shameless councillors of the ‘ Cabal’ 
rushed at once from alliance with Holland, in resistance to the 
encroachments of France, to war on Holland, in improvised 
alliance with France. The suddenness of the witch-brewed 
hurricane threw the Dutch Republic on its beam-ends, and pre- 
cipitated a revolution in its federal democracy in favour of 
Orange and fatal to De Witt, as a similar revolution in the pre- 
ceding generation had been to Barneveldt. But the storm of 
perfidiously-planned hostilities against Holland subsided as sud- 
denly as it had risen. She sought refuge in brave despair, and 
found succour in fresh alliances. The sole permanent product 
of the shamelessly treacherous league between Charles and 
Louis was the life-long direction of the policy of William of 
‘Orange in antagonism to France. And the sole result which 
the Grand Monarque reaped at last from the costly and corrupt 
purchase of two English monarchs was the accession, by grace 
of Revolution, of a third and true monarch, whose policy 
prepared—if it left for another reign to consummate—the most 
crushing overthrows the arms of France had sustained since 
Cregy and Agincourt. 

Lord Macaulay, who, while doing full justice to Temple’s 
intrepid and patriotic diplomacy, seemed, in his ‘Essay on 
‘Temple, to have got tired of hearing Aristides always called 
‘The Just,’ describes him in that essay as having ‘transferred 
to the new settlement after the Revolution the same languid sort 
of loyalty which he had felt for his former master’—Charles II. 
How, may we ask, could any honest man have felt more for 
such a master than a very languid sort of loyalty? ‘In spite,’ 





* The Duchess of Orleans, according to the author or authors of the ‘ Cha- 
racter of a Trimmer’ (of which lively and telling political tract the credit of 
authorship is divided between Sir William Coventry and the Marquis of Halifax), 
“was a very welcome guest here; and her own charms and dexterity, joined with 
other ad es, that might help her persuasions, gave her such an ascendant, 
that she could hardly fail of success. One of the preliminaries of her treaty, 
though a trivial thing in itself, yet was considerable in the consequence, as very 
anil circumstances often are in relation to the government of the world. About 
this time a general humour, in opposition to France, had made us throw off their 
fashion, and put on vests, that we might look more like a distinct ple, and 
not be under the servility of imitation, which ever pays a ter deference to 
the 7 than is consistent with the equality all independent nations should 
pretend to. France did not like this small beginning of ill-humour, at least of 
emulation, wisely considering that it is a natural introduction first to make the 
world their apes, that they may be afterwards their slaves. It was thought that 
one of the instructions Madam brought along with her was to laugh us out of 
these vests, which she performed so effec’ , that in a moment, like so many 
footmen who had quitted their masters’ livery, we all took it again, and returned 
to our old service.’ 
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the great historian goes on to say, ‘of the most pressing solicita- 
tions, he refused to become Secretary of State. The refusal evi- 
dently proceeded only from the dislike of trouble and danger.’ 
Might it not have partly proceeded from Temple’s sixty years, 
well told, and his gout? Lord Macaulay himself states that 
William was in the habit of consulting Temple in his Surrey 
retreat on all political emergencies. On one important occa- 
sion, the King having sent to ask his opinion on the Triennial 
Bill, which he was very reluctant to pass, Temple’s confidential 
secretary, Jonathan Swift, had the honour to be made the 
mouthpiece of the veteran statesman’s prudent counsel to the 
monarch. 

‘The sequel,’ says Mr. Forster, ‘may be told by Swift himself. 
What had weighed heavily with William was that Charles I. had 
passed such a Bill. But Swift explained that Charles’s ruin was not 
owing to his passing a Bill which did not hinder him from dissolving 
any Parliament, but to the passing another Bill which put it out of 
his power to dissolve the Parliament then in being without its own 
consent. “Mr. Swift, who was well versed in i istory Yee: 
the autobiography is quoted], gave the King a short account of the 
matter, and a more large one to the Earl of Portland, but all in vain ; 
for the King, by ill-advisers, was prevailed upon to refuse passing 
the Bill. This was the first time that Mr. Swift had ever any con- 
verse with courts, and he told his friends it was the first incident 
that helped to cure him of vanity.” One may guess from this, the 
confidence in himself with which the young scholar had stepped into 
the closet of the King.’ 


When Swift first became an inmate at Moor Park, Esther 
Johnson (Stella) was living there under the same roof with her 
mother, whom Macaulay degrades into a waiting-woman, and 
whom Scott and Mr. Forster describe as a governess or com- 
panion of Temple’s sister, Lady Giffard, with whom she con- 
tinued in that connection till the death of Temple. Esther 
Johnson was then a little girl in a pinafore. ‘I knew her,’ says 
Swift, ‘from six years old, and had some share in her educa- 
tion, by directing what books she should read, and perpetually 
instructing her in the principles of honour and virtue, from 
which she never swerved in any one action or moment of her 
life.’ Contrast this simple statement, placed in a perfectly clear 
light by Mr. Forster, with the following broad caricature by 
Lord Macaulay :— 

‘An eccentric, uncouth, disagreeable young Irishman, who had 
narrowly escaped plucking at Dublin, attended Sir William as an 
amanuensis for board and 20/. a-year, dined at the second table, 
wrote bad verses in praise of his employer, and made love to a very 
pretty, dark-eyed young girl who waited on Lady Giffard.’ 
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This ‘very pretty, dark-eyed young girl,’ was a poor little 
thing of six or seven years old, of whom Swift relates that ‘ she 
was sickly from her childhood until about the age of fifteen,’ 
and of whom he installed himself as the early instructor in 
reading and writing—self-evidently without the remotest pos- 
sible motive of making love to her. Many years afterwards, 
Swift writes to Esther Johnson :— 


‘I met Mr. Harley in the Court of Requests, and he asked me how 
long 1 had learnt the trick of writing to myself. He had seen your 
letter through the glass case at the coffee-house, and would swear it 
was my hand; and Mr. Ford, who took and sent it me, was of the 
same mind. I remember others have formerly said so too. I think I 
was little M. D.’s writing-master.’* 

In his History, Macaulay returned to the charge on Swift's 
position at Moor Park. The temptation recurred irresistibly to 
wield his usual weapons—hyperbole and contrast. The lower 
he could make the degradation of Swift in his years of depend- 
ence, the more striking the effect of contrasting that degradation 
with his after-eminence. It was a trick of style, and Macaulay’s 
immense success has been a snare to lesser men. 

it was in the interval between his first and second sojourn 
with Temple that Swift took orders; and he would seem to have 
done so in despair of his patron ever getting him any lay pro- 
motion worth taking. Temple, indeed, as we have seen, had 
put him in personal communication with King William III., 
and William had obligingly offered him a troop of horse. A fter- 
wards there was some promise, which was never fulfilled, of the 
first prebend that might fall vacant. It must be remembered 
that so great a gulf was not fixed between clerical and secular 
functions before as since the Hanoverian succession. ‘ Important 
diplomatic service,’ says Mr. Forster, ‘was still rendered by 
Churchmen ; secretaries’ places were often at their disposal; a 
bishop held a cabinet office in the succeeding reign; and when 
the rumour went abroad, during Anne’s last ministry, that 
St. John was going to Holland, Swift was generally named to 
accompany him in that employment.’ We may add to these 
instances of the then not unusual employment of clergymen in 
secular offices, that one of the plenipotentiaries nominated to 
conclude the Peace of Utrecht was the Bishop of Bristol—the 
last instance, we believe, of an ostensible position in diplomacy 
or politics being held by an ecclesiastic in England. 





* M.D. (My Dear) was part of the ‘little language’ which Swift adopted in his 
correspondence with Esther Johnson, who, as Mr. Forster observes, is usually 
eet by those initials, though they occasionally comprise Mrs. Dingley as 
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The death of Sir William Temple, in 1698-9, ‘closed,’ says 
Mr. Forster, ‘what without doubt may be called Swift’s quietest 
and happiest time.’ 


‘In the three peaceful years of that second residence he had made 
full acquaintance with his own powers, unconscious yet of anything 
but felicity and freshness in their exercise; and the kindliest side 
of his nature had found growth and encouragement. The soil had 
favoured in an equal degree his intellect and his affections. More 
than one feeling of this description, we may be sure, contributed to 
his pathetic mention of the day and hour of Temple’s death. “He 
died at one o’clock this morning, the 27th of January, 1698-9, and 
with him all that was good and amiable among men.” There was 
afterwards some natural disappointment at the smallness of the legacy 
left for editing the writings, but it never coloured unfavourably any 
other of his allusions to Temple. The opinion now expressed he 
never changed. He continued, speaking rather with affection than 
judgment, to characterise him as a statesman who deserved more 
from his country, by his eminent public services, than any man 
before or since, and as the most accomplished writer of his time.’ 


To the studious leisure of Swift’s:years at Moor Park is due 
the production of two of his works most written about, if not, 
both of them, most read, the ‘ Battle of the Books,’ and the 
‘Tale of a Tub; the latter of which was not published, how- 


ever, till some years afterwards. The ‘Battle of the Books’ 
was a piéce de circonstance, having for its main motive to come 
to the aid of Sir William Temple and his Oxford allies against 
Wotton and Bentley (himself a host), in the obsolete controversy 
on the compurative merits of ancients and moderns. Swift's 
patron does not seem to have shown himself particularly obliged 
to him for turning a matter of absurd gravity into grotesque 
satire. Authors are seldom very grateful to volunteer auxiliaries 
who make fun of their earnest. Addison gave Pope no thanks 
for his ‘ Narrative of the Frenzy of John Dennis.’ He probably 
felt, as Temple had probably felt towards Swift, that his volun- 
teer champion had more gall for others than balm for him. 
Swift was more intent on decrying Dryden than on defending 
Temple; and Pope on wounding Dennis than on shielding 
Addison. The ‘Battle of the Books’ is a piece which we 
confess we have never had much pleasure in reading, though we 
are not disposed to question the intensity of mind and meaning 
which Mr. Forster finds in its apparent absurdity and extra- 
vagance. 

Swift described himself, shortly after the epoch of his taking 
orders, as ‘a Whig and one who wears a gown.’ His gown, 
however, which he donned in the last resort about the age of 

E 2 twenty-seven, 
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twenty-seven, seemed fated to bring him no satisfactory amount 
of Whig preferment. He went to Ireland in 1699 with Lord 
Berkeley, who was appointed one of the Lords Justices of that 
kingdom, in the double capacity during the journey of chaplain 
and private secretary, but was soon superseded, on the Earl’s 
arrival in Dublin, in the latter of those offices by ‘ another 
person [we quote his autobiography] who had insinuated him-. 
self into the Earl’s favour by telling him that the post of secre- 
tary was not fit for a clergyman.’ 


‘In some months the deanery of Derry fell vacant, and it was the 
Earl of Berkeley’s turn to dispose of it. Yet things were so ordered, 
that the secretary having received a bribe, the deanery was disposed 
of to another, and Mr. Swift was put off with some other church 
livings, not worth above a third part of that rich deanery. The 
excuse pretended was his being too young, although he were then 
thirty years old’ 

This second passe-droit (for so Swift considered it) put him in 
a towering passion, and Sheridan has preserved for posterity his 
very unclerical apostrophe thereon, meant for the Earl and 
secretary—‘. . . confound you both for a couple of scoun- 
drels!’ ‘ Not till he had gibbeted both in some satirical verses, 
says Mr. Forster, ‘did his anger begin to subside.’ He had formed 
what proved a life-long intimacy at the Castle with the Coun- 
tess of Berkeley and her daughters. One of these—the lively 
Lady Betty, afterwards Lady Elizabeth Germaine, who con- 
tinued a correspondent of Swift till old age—had picked up in 
the chaplain’s room some unfinished verses of his, descriptive 
of the card-playing and other ponderous levities of the Castle, 
and straightway put the following tack to them, which had more 
of truth than of poetry :— 

‘ With these is Parson Swift. 
Not knowing how to spend his time, 
Does make a wretched shift 
To deafen them with puns and rhyme.’ 


Punning became an inveterate habit of Swift’s, much aggra- 
vated by his intercourse with a subsequent Lord-Lieutenant,. 
Lord Pembroke, and of which his tract, entitled ‘God’s Revenge 
against Punning,’ was but a mock-expiation. 

Not many weeks after the explosion of wrath which has just 
been narrated, and probably not without female influences to 
bring him back to the Castle (which he had momentarily 
quitted in disgust) Swift—as his autobiography above inti- 
mates—discontentedly accepted the vicarage of Laracor; the 
new Dean of Derry being required to resign to him this and 
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the other livings which had previously been held with the 
deanery. 

‘Swift, says Mr. Forster, ‘increased the glebe from one acre to 
twenty, and endowed the vicarage with tithes which he had himself 
bought, and which by his will he settled on all future incumbents 
subject to one condition. Language more eloquent than mine may be 
here interposed. “ When Swift was made Vicar of Laracor,” said 
Mr. Gladstone to the House of Commons in March 1869, “he went 
into a glebe-house with one acre, and he left it with twenty acres 
improved and decorated in many ways. He also endowed the vicarage 
with tithes purchased by him for the purpose of so bequeathing them ; 
and I am not aware if it be generally known that a curious question 
arises on this bequest. This extraordinary man, even at the time 
when he wrote that the Irish Catholics were so down-trodden and 
insignificant that no possible change could bring them into a position 
of importance, appears to have foreseen the day when the ecclesiastical 
arrangements of Ireland would be called to account; for he proceeds 
to provide for a time when the episcopal religion might be no longer 
the national religion of the country. By some secret intimation he 
foresaw the shortness of its existence as an establishment, and left the 
property subject to a condition that in such case it should be admi- 
nistered for the benefit of the poor.” Not quite so. The incumbents 
were to have the tithes for as long as the existing Church should be 
established ; and Mr. Gladstone having withdrawn that condition, the 
living loses the tithes. But it is “whenever any other form of 
Christian religion shall become the established faith in this king- 
dom,” that the condition arises handing them over to the poor, 
securing that their profits shall be given in a weekly proportion 
“by such other officers as may then have the power of distributing 
charities to the parish,” and excluding from this benefit Jews, 
Atheists, and Infidels. 

‘It is a bequest which certainly raises a “curious question,” 
whether we regard it with Scott as a mere stroke of Swift’s peculiar 
humour, or with Mr. Gladstone as a quasi-forethought for the “ down- 
trodden” Irish Catholics. 

‘Shortly after his institution to Laracor, Swift received from the 
Archbishop of Dublin (then Marsh, the founder of the Library) the 
Prebend of Dunlavin in St. Patrick’s, Cathedral, entitling him to a 
seat in the chapter; and a few months later, on the 16th February, 
1700-1701, he took his Doctor’s Degree in Dublin University. At 
the beginning of April, he set sail with the Berkeleys for England ; 
where for the present, notwithstanding his professional preferments, 
the most memorable portion of his life is to be passed. But let the 
reader disposed to be severe on’such abandonment of clerical duties, 
remember always what the Irish Church then was, and that when the 
Vicar of Laracor turned his back on Ireland he left behind him 
“a parish with an audience of half-a-score.” ’ 


The one insurmountable obstacle to Swift’s professional pro- 
motion 
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motion was raised by himself. He published anonymously im 
1704 the ‘Tale of a Tub, which appears to have lain some 
half-dozen years in MS. The credit of joint authorship of this 
celebrated tale seems to have been claimed by Thomas Swift, 
whom he used to call his ‘little parson cousin,’ and who, at the 
time of its composition, was an inmate along with Jonathan at 
Moor Park, and very possibly may have rendered him some 
slight assistance on points of scholastic detail. It was the sort 
of masterpiece, however, which inevitably affiliated itself on the 
right parent, and Swift, observes Mr. Forster, though he never 
adventured to put his own name to it, took very good care that — 
no one else should. 

Atterbury, after saying that nothing could please more than 
the book did in London, added the shrewd remark that 


‘if he has guessed the man rightly who wrote it, he has reason to 
continue to conceal himself, because its profane strokes would be 
more likely to do harm to his reputation and interest in the world 
than its wit could do him good,’ 


But when did wit ever put his candle under a bushel on such 
cool calculation? Swift never did; and then he marvelled that 
his friends at Court, whether Whig or Tory, never could con- 
trive to make him a bishop—even an Irish bishop. Somers. 
accordingly came under the secret lash of his pen as ‘a false 
deceitful rascal,’ and Wharton as ‘the most universal villain he 
ever knew.’ Wharton’s was a character to which no license of 
invective could do much injustice. But it was precisely his. 
profligacy that rendered more intensely exasperating the excep- 
tional scruples he is said to have pleaded, when Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, against admitting Swift’s claims to the highest 
church preferment. He was reported to have said that the 
Whig party had no character to spare, and could not afford to. 
make such an appointment to an Irish bishopric :-— 

‘ Says Clarinda, though tears it may cost, 
*Tis high time we should part, my dear Sue! 
For your character’s totally lost— 
And I’ve not got sufficient for two.’ 


To be assigned the part of ‘Sue’ by such a ‘ Clarinda’ would 
have provoked a saint. How much more must it have provoked 
a Swift! “ 

The ‘ Tale of a Tub’ is, in its main drift, with many digres- 
sions, a ‘ show-up’ of superstition and fanaticism, as embodied, 
to Swift’s eyes, in Romish Catholicism and English and Scottish 
Puritanism. Voltaire gave Swift the palm over Rabelais, and 
styled him ‘ Rabelais dans son bon sens, et vivant en bonne 


compagnie.” 
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compagnie.’ Good company, in our days, would object to a 
good deal in the ‘ Tale of a Tub, if indeed it were much in the 
habit of looking there for its ideas of what Mr. Gladstone re- 
christens ‘ Vaticanism.’ The age has certainly gained in deli- 
cacy, though perhaps not in vigour, since Swift gave so piquant 
an air of originality to so old an apologue as that of the father 
with three sons, and his last bequests to each. Swift was not so 
ordurous as Rabelais, but he could not plead Rabelais’ excuse 
for wrapping up grave meanings in grotesque and disgusting 
disguises. The curé of Meudon might have risked vivi-cre- 
mation had he made perfectly plain what he meant with his 
‘ lle Sonnante,’ his ‘ Papegaux,’ ‘ Papimanes,’ and the rest. The 
Vicar of Laracor only risked getting a deanery instead of a 
bishopric. In this unparalleled satire, as in everything Swift 
wrote, each stroke told. Lord Peter’s ‘ purchase of a large con- 
tinent, lately said to have been discovered in terra australis incog- 
nita’—his ‘ sovereign remedy for the worms ’—his ‘ erecting of a 
whispering office for the public good’—his ‘ famous universal 
pickle’ and ‘ powder pimperlimpimp’—his roaring and rapa- 
cious bulls—his ‘abominable faculty of telling huge palpable 
lies. on all occasions, and invoking ‘the D—1 to broil them 
eternally that will not believe me ’—all these traits hit the 
humour of the Protestant public in the days of Queen Anne; 
Popery, only some sixteen years before, having been pulled off 
the throne, and the loaves and fishes of the Church snatched from 
its greedy grasp. Again, Swift’s description of ‘The Almighty 
North, a Deity ‘whose peculiar habitation was situated in a 
certain region, well-known to the ancient Greeks, by them 
called Soria, or the land of darkness’—of the origin of tub- 
preaching—of Brother Jack’s bibliolatry and predestinarianism— 
of his affected differences in habit and behaviour from the rest of 
Christendom—‘ in winter he always went loose and unbuttoned, 
and clad as thin as possible, to let in the ambient heat; and in 
summer lapped himself close and thick to keep it out’— of his 
‘tongue so musculous and subtile that he could twist it up into 
his nose, and deliver a strange kind of speech from thence ’—of a 
disease with which he was troubled, ‘ reverse to that called the 
stinging of the tarantula,’ so that he ‘would run mad at the 
noise of music’—of his fearing no colours, but mortally hating 
all, and bearing, ‘upon that account, a cruel aversion against 
painters; insomuch that, in his paroxysms, as he walked the 
streets, he would have his pockets loaded with stones to pelt at 
the signs ’—above all, of the provoking involuntary resemblance 
Jack retained to Peter, though he had torn his coat to rags to 
get off the embroidery, on purpose to remove every vestige * 
suc 
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such resemblance—all this could not but be read with keen 
relish in all quarters where English Churchmen’s kibes had so 
lately been galled by Scotch Presbyterianism, revenging with 
rival bigotry the hard usage it had had at their hands under the 
last Stuarts. 

It may here be remarked that Swift was equally master of 
three different prose styles—that of broad Rabelaisian bur- 
lesque; that of dry and bitter irony; and that of sober and 
serious public instruction or public business. Of his pulpit- 
style, expressly as such, we should hesitate to accept, without 
reservation, Dr. Johnson’s favourable opinion. There is an old 
story of his Satanic Majesty, once on a time, having delivered a 
most harrowing sermon, in the garb of a monk, on the eternity 
and intensity of hell torments. Some familiar asked him how 
he could think of preaching so dead against the interests of 
his own establishment. ‘You are quite mistaken,’ replied the 
sable party addressed. ‘Did you not observe that there was 
no unction in my sermon?’ ‘To our humble thinking there is in 
Swift’s sermons no unction. He himself acknowledged that, 
from the time of his political controversies, he could only preach 
pamphlets. 

Amongst the foremost examples of Swift’s three prose styles 
are those successively published during the years of his residence 
ine non-residence) at Laracor. Three or four years after his 

abelaisian escapade—the ‘Tale of a Tub’—appeared his 
gravely-ironical ‘Argument against the Abolishing of Christi- 
anity.’ Shortly after followed, apparently by way of atonement, 
two perfectly serious tracts, ‘The Sentiments of a Church of 
England Man with respect to Religion and Government,’ and 
the ‘ Project for the Advancement of Religion, and the Refor- 
mation of Manners.’ Amongst the proposals put forth in this 
latter tract, written in 1709, and published, after the fashion of 
that age, as ‘ By a Person of Quality,’ was the appointment of 
‘itinerary commissioners to inspect everywhere throughout the 
kingdom into the conduct at least of men in office, with respect 
to their morals and religion.’ Under ‘so excellent a Princess 
as the present Queen,’ and under ‘a ministry where every single 
person was of distinguished piety, the empire of vice and irre- 
ligion,’ according to Swift, ‘would be soon destroyed in this 
great metropolis, and receive a terrible blow throughout the 
whole island.’ Swift proposes, amongst other things, that 
clergymen should be dispensed from wearing their clerical 
habits, unless at those seasons when they are doing the business 
of their function, as ‘whoever happens to see a scoundrel in a 
gown, reeling home at midnight (a sight neither frequent nor 
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miraculous) is apt to entertain an ill idea of the whole order, 
and at the same time to be extremely comforted in his own 
vices.’ He observes ‘ that the corruptions of the theatre, peculiar 
to our age and nation [since Charles II.], need continue no 
longer than while the Court is content to connive at or neglect 
them.’ He proposes (and the legislation and police of our 
orderly age have bettered the instruction) that ‘all taverns and 
ale-houses should be obliged to dismiss their company at twelve 
at night ;’ and complains of ‘so little care taken for the building 
of churches, particularly here in London, that five parts in six 
of the people are absolutely hindered from hearing divine 
service. This complaint of Swift gave the first impulse to 
raising the fund for building Queen Anne’s fifty new churches 
in the metropolis. 

If the ‘ Tale of a Tub’ did Swift harm with Queen Anne and 
her ecclesiastical councillors, it did him honour with the ‘little 
senate’ of wits which sat at Will’s, and took laws from Addison. 
« Swift’s note-books,’ says Mr. Forster, ‘ fix the year 1705 as the 
beginning, not of his acquaintance,-but of his more intimate 
intercourse with Addison. That most pleasing of writers and 
zealous of Whigs, who was next year to have his party reward 
by appointment as Under-Secretary of State, had this year 


(1705) published his “Travels in Italy ;” and I possess a large 
paper presentation-copy with an inscription in Addison’s hand, 
which is itself an emphatic memorial of one of the most famous 
of literary friendships.’ 


Ut F forsthas, brift- 
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During the five years intervening between the date above 
given and the accession of (and Swift’s accession to) the Tory 
ministry 
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ministry of 1710, his intimacy with Addison, Steele, and the 
other Whig wits continued close and convivial. That it suffered 
interruption from Swift’s change of party colours was against 
his will and wish, and in spite of his efforts to serve such of his 
old friends (Steele for example) as needed to be served by his 
good offices with the new ministry. These intervening five 
years were, indeed, a lustre of sparks struck from wits warmed 
by wine, for wherever Addison was, wine was, notwithstanding 
his well-sustained reputation for morality and piety. 


‘ Swift’s note-book,’ says Mr. Forster, ‘ contains entries of dinners 
to or with them all, and of frequent coaches to the houses of Halifax 
in New Palace Yard or at Hampton Court. We trace them dining at 
the “ George,” with Addison for host, at the “ Fountain ” with Steele, 
and at the “St. James’s,” where Wortley Montagu entertains. Nor 
did they fail to see each other frequently even in such intervals of 
their not coming together as are mentioned by Swift to Ambrose 
Philips. “The triumvirate of Addison, Steele, and me, come to- 
gether as seldom as the sun, moon, and earth; but I often see each of 
them, and each of them me and each other.” Just before March, 
Swift had launched his joke against the astrological-almanac-makers ; 
and all the town was now laughing over the relation of the accom- 
plishment of the first of Mr. Bickerstaff’s predictions.’ 


Bickerstaff was a name Swift had happened to see over a 
locksmith’s shop, and which he assumed, writing in Steele’s 
‘Tatler, in the character of a genuine astrologer, against the 
chief offender amongst vulgar almanac-makers, John Partridge, 
bred originally a cobbler. Mr. Bickerstaff’s first gravely-worded 
prediction was that of the death of Partridge at a specified day 
and hour—followed next day by a most circumstantial narrative 
of the fulfilment of that prediction within a few minutes of the 
exact time specified. 

Partridge, who had no mind to have his ill-gotten gains as an 
almanac-maker consigned with him to the tomb, in putting 
forth his almanac for 1709, informed his loving countrymen 
that— 


‘Squire Bickerstaff was a sham name assumed by a lying, im- 
pudent fellow, and that, blessed be God, John Partridge was still 
living, and in health, and all were knaves who reported otherwise. 
To this Mr. Bickerstaff lost no time in retorting with a “ Vindica- 
tion” more diverting than either of its precursors, rebuking Mr. 
Partridge’s scurrility as very indecent from one gentleman to another 
for differing from him on a point merely speculative. This point 
was, as he went on to explain, whether or not Mr. Partridge was alive ; 
and with all brevity, perspicuity, and calmness, he proceeded to the 
discussion. First he pointed out that about a thousand gentlemen, 
having bought Mr. Partridge’s almanac for the year merely to = 
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what he said against Mr. Bickerstaff, had been seen and heard lifting 
up their eyes and crying out at every line they read “ they were sure 
no man alive ever writ such damned stuff as this!” But the proof 
that no man alive wrote it appeared in his own very language of 
denial, that “he is not only now alive, but was also alive upon that 
very 29th of March which it was foretold he should die on” ; whereby 
his opinion was plainly announced that a man may be alive now who 
was not alive twelve months ago. And here lay in truth the whole 
sophistry of his argument. “He dares not assert he was alive ever 
since the 29th of March, but that ‘ he is now alive and was so on that 
day,” I grant the latter ; for he did not die till night, as appears by 
the printed account of his death, in a letter to a lord; and whether 
he be since revived, I leave the world to judge. ”’ 


‘ The jest,’ continued Mr. Forster, ‘had by this time diffused 
itself into so wide a popularity that all the wits became eager to 
take part in it; Rowe, Steele, Addison, and Prior contributed 
to it in divers amusing ways, and Congreve described, under 
Partridge’s name, the distresses and reproaches Squire Bickerstaff 
had exposed him to, insomuch that he could not leave his door 
without somebody twitting him for sneaking about without 
paying his funeral expenses. The poor astrologer himself, mean- 
while, was continually advertising that he was not dead; and 
advertising in vain. The Stationers’ Company, it is added, 
applied for an injunction against the continued publication of 
almanacs put forth under the name of a dead man; and Sir Paul 
Methuen wrote to Swift that Mr. Bickerstaff’s predictions had 
been condemned to the flames by the Portuguese Inquisition. 

Mr. Forster cites the following amusing illustration which 
Young gave to Spence of Swift’s figure and person (it might be 
added, and humour) in the latter years of his Whig connection, 
when Swift had reached about the sober meridian of forty :— 


‘Mentioning that Ambrose Philips was a neat dresser and very 
vain (Pope laughed at him for wearing red stockings), he says that in 
a company where Philips, Congreve, Swift, and others were, the talk 
turned on Julius Cwsar. “ And what sort of person,” said Ambrose, 
did they suppose him to be?” To which some one replying that the 
coins gave the impression of a small, thin-faced man, “ Yes,” rejoined 
Philips, proceeding to give an exact likeness of himself, “for my part. 
I should take him to have been of a lean make, pale complexion, 
extremely neat in his dress, and five feet seven inches high.” Swift 
made no sign till he had quite done, and then with the utmost gravity 
said, “ And I, Mr. Philips, should take him to have been a plump 
man, just five feet eight inches and a half high, not very neatly 
dressed, in a black gown with pudding sleeves.”’ 


Among the interesting discoveries made by Mr. Forster at 


Narford, 
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Narford, the family seat of Mr. Andrew Fountaine, descendant 
of Swift’s friend, Sir Andrew Fountaine, is the first draft of 
Swift’s well-known and most amusing modern version of the 
ancient legend of Baucis and Philemon, immortalised by Ovid. 
This little poem Swift made ‘beautifully less,’ at Addison’s 
suggestion ; and the un-authorlike facility with which he struck 
out, added, or altered, just as Addison decreed, is a fine trait of 
carelessness of his literary offspring which Mr. Forster contrasts 
with Pope’s sensitive and suspicious vanity on a like occasion. 

We must hasten on to the epoch of Swift's change of party, 
upon which rest the charges that have weighed most heavily 
against his memory. We do not find it possible to ascribe that 
change to pure public principle. Such purity of principle was 
scarcely to be met with in the politics or politicians of Queen 
Anne’s reign. ‘I am afraid,’ says Bolingbroke, in his well- 
known ‘Letter to Sir William Windham’ (referred to by Mr. 
Forster), 


‘that we came to Court in the same dispositions as all parties have 
done ; that the principal spring of our actions was to have the govern- 
ment of the State in our hands ; that our principal views were the con- 
servation of this power, great employments to ourselves, and great 
opportunities of rewarding those who had helped to raise us, and of 
hurting those who stood in opposition to us. It is, however, true, 
that with these considerations of private and party interest, there 
were others intermingled which had for their object the public good 
-of the nation, at least what we took to be such.’ 


We find pretty much the same mixture of motives (the per- 
sonal, it must be owned, predominating) in Swift’s adhesion to 
the Harley-St. John ministry, as in Bolingbroke’s account of his 
own part in its formation. The personal neglect with which he 
had found, or fancied, himself treated by the Whigs was—his 
letters to Stella leave not the slightest doubt—the main source 
of Swift’s readiness to transfer his talents, thus, as he thought, 
undervalued, to Tory service. But it is not less evident that 
his political sagacity, clerical professional bias, and pronounced 
preference of the landed to the moneyed interest (which at the 
epoch before us, was rejoicing in war and war-loans), inter- 
mingled in his case, as in St. John’s, considerations of public 
good with those personal views and personal resentments which 
were avowed by both, with about equal frankness, as the prin- 
cipal spring of their actions. : 


The belligerent Whig cause, according to so good a Queen- 
Anne’s-Whig authority as Lord Stanhope, turned from right to 
wrong when the High Allies, in 1709, refused to accept from 
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Louis XIV. terms of peace which really included all the legiti- 
mate objects of the war. At the conferences of Gertruydenberg,. 
Torey, in the name of Louis, and much swayed by the wise 
counsels of Marlborough, went—we quote Lord Stanhope— 


‘to the farthest limits of his powers to obtain a peace. He was: 
willing to admit the several demands of England. He was willing 
to give up ten fortresses in Flanders as a barrier to the Dutch. He 
was willing to yield Luxemburg, Srrassure, and Brisach to the 
Empire; and, moreover (subject to further instructions), Exiles and 
Fenestrelles to the Duke of Savoy. Above all, he consented to 
relinquish the whole of the vast inheritance of Spain. But he paused. 
at the further demand, that Louis should promise or enforce abdica- 
tion of the Spanish crown by his grandson. He could only promise- 
to withhold every succour of men and money, and leave Philip to his 
fate.’ * 


But the party of war, or peace on the hardest terms, was still 
ascendant at the Hague; and Marlborough—who, like other great 
English commanders, was no passionate partisan of war—was. 
overruled in his dispositions for peace by his instructions from 
England. Upon the Whig Ministry, therefore, in 1709, and 
their continental allies, rests, according to the unimpeachable 
authority of Lord Stanhope, the grave charge of protracting 
a bloody and costly conflict, which, even in the judgment 
of the great general who conducted it, might then have been 
brought on fair terms to a close. ‘The High Allies have 
been the ruin of us, exclaimed Swift, two years before the 
date of his alleged apostasy from Whig to Tory principles. If 
Lord Stanhope, as above cited, is right, wherein was Swift 
wrong? And how, may we ask with unfeigned respect for the 
lamented historian,t could Lord Stanhope, in his ‘ History of 
England from the Peace of Utrecht,’ say of Swift that— 


‘bred as a Whig, under Sir William Temple; patronised as a Whig 
by Lord Somers; boasting of himself as a Whig in his writings ;: 





* * History of the Reign of Qucen Anne,’ p. 385. 

As these pages are passing through the press, we have to lament the death 
of the accomplished historian. This is neither the time nor the place to pay a 
fitting tribute to the important services which Lord Stanhope rendered te lite- 
rature, not only by his various historical and biographical works, but also by 
his advocacy in. public of the claims of literature, and by his kindness in private 
to men of letters. But it may be permitted us to mark our sense of the loss- 
which this ‘Review’ has sustained by the death of one of its warmest friends 
and most valued writers. His first contribution was an article on ‘The French 
Revolution,’ which appeared as long ago as March, 1833; and from that time to 
our last number he continued to take a lively interest in the ‘ Review,’ constantly 
giving us the benefit of his advice, and frequently contributing some of the most 
valuable articles to our pages, 


without: 
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without a pretence of principle, without the slightest charge against 
his friends on public grounds, and merely on an allegation of personal 
neglect, he turned round to the Tory leaders at the very moment when 
those leaders were coming into office, and having evidently no better 
reason for deserting his cause than that he thought it in danger.’ 


What cause? The cause of war @ outrance with France? 
Swift thought, as we have seen Lord Stanhope also thinks, that 
cause a bad one. The cause of Whig church-politics? Swift 
had stated to Lord Somers, and set forth in print, two or three 
years before the fall of the Whig Ministry, his reasons for taking 
exception to those politics. So early as 1708, he had told 
the Whig Ministry plainly that they might have carried the 
majority of the clergy with them, if they would but have veiled 
or bridled their contempt of the claims and sentiments of 
the clerical order, and shown the Church-as a body the same 
respect and consideration as they showed its eminent members 
individually. Whatever may be thought of that view at the 
present day, in Queen Anne’s time its emphatic expression by 
Swift rang true. 

On the accession of the Tory Ministry of 1710, the scene in- 
stantly changed for Swift, as well as for his Irish ecclesiastical 
constituents—that is, for the authorities of the Irish Church, 
who had entrusted him with the advocacy at Court of the claims 
of that Church to the remission of ‘ First-Fruits,’ which the 
good Queen Anne had lately remitted in England, thus affording 
ground for hope that her piety would extend the same boon to 
Ireland. Harley at once saw the importance of securing to the 
side of the ministry such a political proselyte and literary 
auxiliary as Swift. He writes to Esther Johnson, of the First 
Minister: ‘I am told by all hands he has a mind to gain me 
over. At his first interview with Harley, the latter listened 

tiently to the Vicar of Laracor’s whole history of the Irish 
First-Fraits grievance, which Swift had pressed to no purpose 
on the Whigs, and, when he had heard it through, promised to 
do the business at once with the Queen, and kept his word. 
He should bring Swift and the Secretary of State, Mr. St. John, 
acquainted ; he called him by his Christian name, Jonathan ; and 
he ‘spoke so many things of personal kindness and esteem,’ 
that the other was half inclined to believe what some friends 
had told him, that the Ministers were ‘ready and eager to do 
anything to bring him over.’ 

Upon Swift’s first dinner with Mr. Secretary St. John, better 
known to fame in after-years as Bolingbroke, he writes to Esther 
Johnson :— 

‘Iam 
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“ z - — g what a veneration we used to have for Sir William 

emple, use he might have been Secretary of State at fifty; and 

here is a young fellow, hardly thirty, in that employment. His 

father is a man of pleasure, that walks the Mall, and frequents St. 

James’s Coffee-house and the chocolate-houses; and the young son 

eo Secretary of State. Is there not something very odd in 
t ?”. 


Swift informs his correspondent that, when he supposed the 
First-Fruits’ business to be finally settled, he told the Minister 
that he would very shortly be intending for Ireland; on which 
Harley frankly told him that 


‘his friends and himself knew very well how usefully he had written 
against measures proposed by the late ministry, to which on prin- 
ciple he had been opposed; and this had convinced them that he 
would not feel bound to continue to favour their cause simply because 
of his personal esteem for several among them. There was now 
entirely a new scene; but the difficulty to those who directed it was 
the want of some good men to keep up the spirit raised in the people, 
to assert the principles and justify the proceedings of the new 
Ministers. He then fell into some personal civilities which it will 
not become me to repeat, and closed by saying that it should be his 
particular care to represent me to the Queen as a person they could 
not be without. I — to do my endeavour in that way for 
some few months. ‘0 which he replied, that he expected no more, 
and that he had other and greater occasions for me.’ 


‘One thing,’ adds Mr. Forster, ‘the First Minister had not 
said, but Swift knew it very well, and St. John afterwards cha- 
racteristically confessed it to him. “We were determined to 
have you,” he said. “You were the only one we were afraid 
ee 

If it were necessary to say anything more in extenuation of 
Swift’s so-called political apostasy, we might ask, as Swift him- 
self asked in one of the first ‘ Examiners’ he wrote for the 
Harley Ministry—how certain great men of the late ministry 
(Marlborough and Godolphin) came to be Whigs; and by what 
figure of speech certain others, put lately into great employ- 
ments (Shrewsbury and Somerset), were to be termed Tories? 
What, indeed, was Marlborough himself but a military convert 
from Toryism, caught by the baits held out to his love of fame 
and love of money by a Whig Government, and who now gave 
some signs of being willing enough to apostatise back again to 
his original party, if, they would have kept him in possession of 
that supreme command of the army which he had endeavoured 
in vain, under the.late Administration, to get granted him 
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royal patent for life? What was Harley but a politician of early 
Whig antecedents, who took, chameleon-like, any colours which 
promised best at the moment to serve his turn? Political leaders 
who wavered in their allegiance, as Marlborough and Godolphin 
did, between two dynasties, could scarcely be entitled to throw 
the first stone at political writers who carried theirs from one to 
the other of two parties. In reviewing an epoch of which 
* Nusquam tuta fides’ might have been the motto and cognizance, 
where is the political justice of singling out for special animad- 
version one individual instance, like Swift's, of alleged literary 
faithlessness? Faithlessness, we again ask, to what cause? 
If to the cause of war with France till her ruin as a first-rate 
Power was accomplished, to persist in lavish expense of blood 
and treasure to effect such an end was no wiser than the effort 
of one.eye of Europe to put out the other. Again, if the 
principle represented by Whig colours in 1710 was the prin- 
ciple of religious equality in the eye of the law, that principle 
was not adhered to by any party as regarded at least one com- 
munion, and, besides, was not a principle to which Swift had 
ever pledged himself, but the contrary. 

At this epoch Mr. Forster says very truly of the subject of 
his biography :— 


‘He had nothing in him of the hired scribe, and was never at any 
time in any one’s pay. The Minister he supported had to hold him 
. by other ties. He might fairly look to future preferment; but the 
immediate condition of his party service was to “grow domestic” 
with those he served, exacting from them increased personal con- 
sideration. His familiar footing with the leading men alike of Whig 
and Tory, and his exception to the “ unconversable” Somers, have 
in this their explanation ; and what in later life he laughingly wrote 
to Pope was not without its gravity of meaning. “I will tell you 
that all my endeavours, from a boy, to distinguish myself were only 
for want of a great title and fortune, that I might be used like a 
lord by those who have an opinion of my parts; whether right or 
wrorg is no great matter: and so the reputation of great learning 
does the office of a blue ribbon, or of a coach and six horses.”’ 


Queen Anne had only one public principle, that of zeal for 
the Church, and adhered to it-with a tenacity which must be 
regarded as honourable. That one principle Godolphin had 
clumsily contrived to array in opposition to the Whig Ministry 
of which he was chief, by the impolitic solemnity he chose to 
give to the trial of Dr. Sacheverell. Harley and St. John, for 
whom that impolicy had furnished the first stepping-stone to 
power, were, it must be admitted, rather curious eer 
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of church principles. They had both received their early edu- 
cation amongst the Dissenters, and the two were pretty much on 
a in sincere churchmanship. But the really decisive motive 
with Queen Anne for changing her confidential councillors 
would seem to have been the intolerable temper and tyranny of 
the Duchess of Marlborough—the ‘dear Mrs. Freeman’ of her 
‘ unfortunate faithful Morley.’ The Queen had been sufficiently 
alarmed already by the Duke’s insistance on his Captain- 
Generalship for life; but she was daily disgusted by the over- 
bearing advantage taken by his shrew of a wife of her own weak 
spirits and apparently inexhaustible patience. There needed 
only an adroit waiting-woman, and a crafty councillor brought 
up the back-stairs, to instruct her Majesty how to shake herself 
free at once from domestic and political thraldom. And the 
pusillanimous temper of the Prime Minister Godolphin con- 
spired for the overthrow of his own y, with the new-born 
self-assertion of the sovereign. ‘If Lord Treasurer can but be 
persuaded to act like a man!’ wrote Sunderland to Marlborough. 
But Godolphin and his colleagues tamely suffered the Queen to 
break up their cabinet one by one, like the old man’s bundle of 
sticks in the fable. And the Duchess of Marlborough’s violence 
and insolence completed the ruin of her party, by finally ex- 
asperating her long-suffering mistress against herself, 

Our life-like acquaintance with the Harley-Bolingbroke 
ministry we owe entirely to Swift’s Journal to Stella :— 


‘That wonderful journal,’ says Mr. Forster, ‘ that unrivalled picture 
of the time, in which he set down day by day the incidents of three 
momentous years ; which received every hope, fear, or fancy in its un- 
dress as it rose to him; which was written for one person’s private 
pleasure, and has had indestructible attractiveness for every one 
since; which has no parallel in literature for the historic importance 
of the men and the events that move along its pages, or the homely 
vividness of the language that describes them ; and of which the loves 
and hates, the joys and griefs, the expectations and disappointments, 
the great and little in closest neighbourhood, the alternating tender- 
ness and bitterziess, and, above all, the sense and nonsense in mar- 


vellous mixture and profusion, remain # perfect microcosm of human 
life.’ 


Where would Swift now be, as a living memory among men, 
but for his Journal to Stella? It may be too much to say where 
Johnson would have been but for Boswell’s ‘Life.’ Captain 
Gulliver would have sufficiently secured his creator from oblivion, 
as Robinson Crusoe did Defoe. But what manner of man 
Swift was individually, as well as in relation to his most dis- 
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tinguished contemporaries, must have been gathered from sources 
of very imperfect or very untrustworthy information, had he not 
himself put on record, for sympathetic eyes, in the minutest 
detail, his daily life in London at an epoch of intense interest 
as well for himself as the public. The curious thing is, that Mr. 
Forster has made the discovery that the Journal to Stella has 
no right to be called the Journal to Stella, though it be so en- 
titled in every edition of Swift hitherto published. ‘At the 
time when the letters composing that journal were addressed to 
Esther Johnson and her companion, the name which eternally 
connects her with Swift had not been applied to her. Most cer- 
tainly it was not used in any part of the letters themselves, nor 
had been previously in any known piece of writing concerning 
her. 

Another meritorious feat of Mr. Forster is the discovery of the 
origin of the ‘little language’ which forms so large and whim- 
sical an ingredient in Swift’s letters to Esther Johnson, and the 
restoration, in his Appendix, of the passages written in that lan- 

age, so far as recoverable from the partially preserved original 

SS. of those letters in the British Museum. ‘ There can be no 
doubt,’ says Mr. Forster, ‘that what he called “ our own little 
language,” hitherto all but suppressed by those who have sup- 
plied the materials for his biography existing in his journals, 
began at Moor Park, and began in the man’s imitation of a 
child’s imperfect speech. The loving playfulness expressed by 
the “little language” had dated from Esther Johnson’s child- 
hood ; it in some way satisfied wants of his own nature, or he 
would not have continued so lavishly to indulge it.’ 

Amongst the earlier entries in what we must crave leave still 
to call the ‘Journal to Stella,’ we find the following minute 
item to satisfy the curiosity of his correspondent about his 
London lodgings :— 

‘I lodge in Bury Street, where I removed a week ago. I have the 
first floor, a dining-room and bed-chamber, at eight shillings a week ; 
plaguy deep, but I spend nothing for eating, never go to a tavern, and 
very seldom in a coach ; yet, after all, it will be expensive.’ 


Presently he writes :— 


‘You must know it is fatal to me [I am fated] to be a scoundrel 
and a prince the same day: for being to see him [Harley] at four, I 
could not engage myself to dine at any friend’s; so I went to Tooke 
[his publisher], to give him a ballad and dine with him; but he was 
not at home: so I was forced to go to a blind chophouse, and dine for 
ten pence upon gill ale, bad broth, and three chops of mutton; and 
then go reeking from thence to the First Minister of State.’ 

Another 








Another specimen of the small economies of Swift's ‘ Life in 


London :’— 


‘ I have gotten half a bushel of coals, and Patrick, the extravagant 


whelp, had a fire ready for me; but I picked off the coals before I 
went to bed.’ 


It is only due to Swift to say that he was not less minutely 
attentive to prudential calculation for others than he was for 
himself :— 

‘ To-day I was all about St. Paul’s, and up at top, like a fool, with 
Sir Andrew Fountaine and two more; and spent seven shillings for 
my dinner like a puppy: this is the second time he bas served me so; 
but I will never do it again, though all mankind should persuade me ; 
unconsidering puppies! There is a young fellow here in town we 
are all fond of, about a year or two come from the University,—one 
Harrison, a pretty little fellow, with a great deal of wit, good sense, 
and good nature; has written some mighty pretty things. He has 
nothing to live on but being governor of one of the Duke of Queens- 
berry’s sons for forty pounds a-year. The fine fellows are always 
inviting him to the tavern, and make him pay his club. A colonel and 
a lord were at him and me the same way to-night. I absolutely 
refused, and made Harrison lag behind, and persuaded him not to go 
to them. I tell you this, because I find all rich fellows have that 
humour of using all people without any consideration of their fortunes ; 
but I will see them rot before they shall serve me so. Lord Halifax 
is always teasing me to go down to his country house, which will cost 
me a guinea to his servants, and twelve shillings coach-hire ; and he 
shall be hanged first. Is not this a plaguy silly story? But I am 
vexed at the heart; for I love the young fellow, and am resolved to 
stir up people to do something for him: he is a Whig, and I will put 
him upon some of my cast Whigs; for I have done with them, and 
they have, I hope, done with this kingdom for our time.’ 


O cecas hominum mentes! In little more than three years 
the Whigs were back again in power, and the Tories the pro- 
scribed party under a new dynasty. 

The ‘ little language’ of infantine and affectionate jargon in 
Swift's Journal to Stella contrasts rather piquantly with what 
we may call the large language, also to be found in that Journal, 
of opprobrious epithets on all who thwarted his humour or 
crossed his personal purposes. ‘Grave mistakes,’ says Mr. Fors- 
ter, ‘have been made by giving importance to such chance 
words as these, which are as frequent as they are meaningless in 
the speech of Swift.’ Mr. Forster instances Swift’s description 
of the Duke of Ormond’s daughters, when he met them in 
London in 1710, as ‘insolent drabs, coming up to his very 


mouth to salute him’—‘the epithet of course meaning nothing 
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but that, being fond of them, he was free to call them what 
he pleased.’ In like manner, he writes to Stella that he had 
‘supped with “the ramblingest lying rogue on earth,” as with 
a not unloving familiarity he calls Lord Peterborough. We 
cannot, however, go along with Mr. Forster in saying that 
when Swift calls ‘the Irish bishops insolent, ungrateful rascals, 
and Lord Somers himself a .rascal, the words ought not to be 
credited with meanings such as would be given them in present 
ordinary use.’ We are, for our part, of opinion that when Swift 
called Lord Somers ‘a false, deceitful rascal,’ and said of the 
Whigs collectively, ‘Rot them for ungrateful dogs !’—he quite 
meant what he said. He meant to express a bitter sense of 
having been ill-used by them, and put off with fair words instead 
of buttered parsnips. In his age of unpublished debates in Par- 
liament, literary services were more indispensable to public men 
and political parties than they are at present, and Swift had 
seen Addison paid for his, not with empty praise, but with the 
solid pudding of an Under-Secretaryship. But Swift had made 
the mistake of entering a profession whose graver members were 
scandalised by the satires he penned in its cause. A priest 
without vocation, a politician loaded with clerical odium, what 

can be said but ‘ Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére ?’ 
That Swift was in earnest in abusing all who failed to help 
him forward, we cannot ourselves doubt. But perhaps it is 
hardly enough remembered that his large language about them 
chiefly occurs in his confidential letters to Stella, and in his mar- 
ginal notes to his copy of Burnet’s ‘ History of his Own Time.’ 
Those of his readers who are most disposed to inveigh against 
Swift’s invectives may take blame to themselves as parties to 
the publicity of those invectives—so far as participating in 
that insatiable curiosity for everything that dropped from that 
rolific and careless pen, which his successive editors, from 
r. Deane Swift to Mr. Forster, have done their utmost to 
satisfy. But for that curiosity, Swift’s most exorbitant epithets 
on foes and false friends might have met no other eyes than 
those they were meant to meet, or, at most, no others than of 

those who might come into possession of his copy of Burnet. 
Much less easily excusable than Swift’s conduct to parties 
was his conduct to women. Upon the general judgment to be 
— on that conduct we shall have more to say presently. 
eanwhile we may remark, in closing the chapter of his con- 
nection with English politics, that as Swift sinned most signally 
against two women— poor Stella and Vanessa—so by two 
women—the Queen and the Duchess of Somerset—he was most 
signally punished. The same wayward temper which marked 
his 
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his personal relations with the sex prompted his public attack, 
in the interest of his Tory patrons, on the one woman in 
England of whom he himself said, in a lucid interval, that she 


‘had more personal credit than all the Queen’s servants put 


together. In the ‘Windsor Prophecy, which Lady Masham’s 
prudence just withheld him from publishing, but which his own 
prudence did not withhold him from distributing printed copies 
of among the sixteen symposiac members of the October Club, 
Swift, in the coarsest terms the language would afford him, 
charged the Duchess of Somerset, the Queen’s new i 
favourite (whom she seems to have chosen, with the policy of 
conscious weakness, to maintain a balance of power in her closet 
against her Tory one), with two crimes—the having been privy 
to the murder of her second husband, and the having red hair. 
The first charge was the mere reckless fabrication of party 
malice ; the second must have sunk deeper, because it was true. 
The consequences to Swift are recorded in rhyme by himself as 
follows :— 


‘ Now angry Somerset her vengeance vows 
On Swift's reproaches for her murder’d spouse : 
From her red locks her mouth with venom fills, 
And thence into the royal ear distils.’ 


It is certain that Harley and Bolingbroke, if agreed in nothing 
else, were agreed in the desire to keep Swift in England, and 
therefore to make his position in England tenable in point of 
personal dignity. Not less certainly some superior power or 
influence withstood their wishes, so that Swift’s patrons, in an 
age when Cabinets were compelled to bow submissively to 
Court influences, found themselves unable to provide, even by a 
prebend at Windsor, for their most politically effective and most 
personally valued partisan. To the very last, he confesses, he 
thought the ministry would not have parted with him, and could 
only conclude that they had not the option of making a suitable 
provision for him in England. In order to vacate the Deanery 
of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, for Swift, the Prime Minister, who had 
now been raised to the peerage by the title of Earl of Oxford, 
with the concurrence of the Duke of Ormond, then Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, procured the removal of Swift’s friend 
Dr. Sterne from that deanery by appointment to the bishopric 
of Dromore. ‘Sterne,’ says Sir Walter Scott, ‘had no apparent 
interest of his own, and was rather obnoxious to the Duke of 
Ormond. The circumstance, therefore, of his being promoted 
to the higher dignity, while Swift, with all his influence, only 
gained that from which Sterne was removed, indicates a sort of 

compromise 
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compromise between the Queen and her ministers ;’ the former 
remaining resolute not to put a mitre—even an Irish mitre—on 
the head of Swift. ‘This affair, he says in one of his last 
letters to Stella, ‘was carried with great difficulty, which vexes 
me. But they say here [in London] it is much to my reputa- 
tion that I have made a bishop, in spite of all the world, to get 
the best deanery in Ireland.’ 

In Jeffrey’s Essay on Swift, republished from the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review, some good indignation is expended on the monstrous 
greed of the new Dean of St. Patrick’s, importuning a Ministry 
whom his writings had first floated, and kept afloat for years, 
in English public opinion, to pay the expenses (which he found 
would amount to about 1000/.) incurred on his induction into 
his Irish deanery—the discharge of which, if thrown (as they 
were) on Swift himself, must involve him in debt, of which he 
had always a wise horror. We are reminded of the impeachment 
of the Ass, in the fable, before the High Court of Beasts, for 
having indulged—not, like the Beasts of high degree, in whole- 
sale ovicide, but in a single sacrilegious nibble at the parson’s 
glebe-grass. 

It is a pleasing trait in the character of Addison, and a strong 
testimony to the personal qualities of Swift, that at the epoch of 
definitive Tory prostration and Whig triumph, on the accession 
of George I., Addison, whom that sudden shifting of the political 
scene replaced in office, hastened to intimate, through the Bishop 
of Derry, to Swift his wish to renew with him those former 
friendly relations which had been cooled to some considerable 
degree by party warfare. Swift met his old friend’s overture in 
the spirit in which it was made, and, congratulating Addison on 
his new-fledged honours as Secretary of State, added, ‘ Three or 
four more such choices would gain more hearts in three weeks 
than the harsher measures of government in as many years. Had 
Swift’s change of party-colours under the Tory Ministry dis- 
honoured him personally in the eyes of contemporaries, can it 
appear probable to candid readers that Addison, of all men, 
would have volunteered renewing their old habits of friendly 
correspondence ?* 

The unfortunate manner in which the opposite fates of Swift 
and Addison put and kept, in each instance, the wrong man in 
the wrong place was well hit off in the following few words 





* ‘The death of Addison,’ says Sir W. Scott, in his Memoir of Swift, ‘ broke off 
their renewed correspondence, after some kind letters had been exchanged. 
Swift found a valuable successor in Tickell, the poet, surviving friend and 
literary executor of Addison. He was secre’ to the Lords Justices of Ireland, 
an office of high trust, and he often employed the interest which it gave him in 


compliance with Swift's recommendations. 
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(referred to by Mr. Forster) of Sir James Mackintosh, ‘ What a 
good exchange of stations might have been made by Swift and 
Addison! Addison would have made an excellent Dean, and 
Swift an admirable Secretary of State.’ 

In the career of the two great clerico-political humorists of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—Jonathan Swift and 
Sydney Smith—there are traits of resemblance worth noting. Of 
these the most salient one is that both wanted to be bishops, and 
that neither could ever completely realise what malign influence 
frustrated him of a mitre.* 

However little Swift’s enemies, lay or clerical, might be dis- 
posed to recognise his title to be considered a good Christian, he 
placed beyond doubt his title to boast himself a good Church- 
man. His ecclesiastical politics, notwithstanding (or including) 
his ‘ Tale of a Tub,’ were, from first to last, those of a staunch and 
somewhat (politically) intolerant Anglican. His methods, indeed, 
of serving, or saving, the sacred institution, with whose interests he 
had come to identify those of his own ambition, might naturally 
be regarded by a religious queen, or represented to her by less 
religious councillors, as disqualifying Swift for the highest dig- 
nities of the Church. But in all his ecclesiastical politics, 
whether English or Irish, his efforts were bond fide devoted to 
ecclesiastical interests. Here, again, is a striking point of resem- 
blance between the great Dean of St. Patrick’s, in the eighteenth 
century, and the scarce less renowned, in his day and generation, 
Canon of St. Paul’s, in the nineteenth. , Each of them took u 
the cudgels for the Church in his different age and fashion, with 
a thoroughly congenial spirit of antagonism against its imme- 
diate assailants, the worst assailants being by each regarded as 
within its own pale. And to each (both being frustrate of 
mitres) these appeared naturally to be the reforming or rapacious 
members of the Irish or English Episcopal bench. Swift's, like 
Sydney Smith’s, tracts on ecclesiastical subjects were mainly de- 
voted to the defence of the inferior clergy against episcopal en- 
croachments. Some passages in his ‘ Considerations,’ written in 
1731, on two bills carried by the Irish bishops through the (Irish) 
Upper House, but defeated (mainly by Swift’s exposure of them) 
in the Commons, are such exact prototypes of Sydney Smith’s 


* The late Lord Holland wrote to Sydney Smith, in 1809, ‘I did not fail to 
remind Lord Grenville, that the only author to whom we both thought “ Peter 
Plymley ” could be compared in English, lost a bishopric for his wittiest per- 
formance; and I hoped that if we could discover the author, and had ever a 
bishopric in our gift, we should prove that Whigs were both more grateful and 
more liberal than Tories.’ Mitres came to be in Whig gift, but not one for Peter 


Plymley. 
: ‘ Letters 
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‘ Letters to Archdeacon Singleton,’ directed against the doings of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission of his day, that we cannot resist 
the temptation of placing them in juxtaposition. Swift’s vehe- 
ment deprecation of measures for multiplying a poor clergy, and 
his description (in terrorem of Irish landlords and farmers) of 
the ‘little, hedge, contemptible, illiterate vicar, from twenty to 
fifty pounds a-year, the son of a weaver, pedlar, tailor, or miller,’ 
at once recall to recollection Sydney Smith’s portraiture of the 
parson of the future after the carrying out of the Church-reform 
scheme of Bishop Blomfield and the Ecclesiastical Commission 
of 1840. He painted that parson in unforgettable traits, as 


‘ obese, dumpy, neither ill-natured nor good-natured, neither learned 
nor ignorant, striding over the stiles to church, dusty and deliquescent, 
with a second-rate wife and four parochial children, full of catechism 
and bread-and-butter.’ 


But Swift’s following suggestion is still more curiously anti- 
cipatory of the sarcastic incisiveness of our later humoristical 
Church-champion :— 


‘ Another clause should be that none of these twenty, thirty, forty, 
or fifty pounders may be suffered to marry, under the penalty of imme- 
diate deprivation, their marriages declared null, and their children 
bastards: for some desponding people take the kingdom to be in no 
condition of encouraging so numerous a breed of beggars.’ 

* Others would add a clause of indulgence, that these reduced 
divines may be permitted to follow any lawful ways of living, which 
will not call them too often or too far from their spiritual offices. 
For example: they may be lappers of linen, bailiffs of the manor; 
they may let blood, or apply plasters for three miles round; they may 
get a dispensation to hold the clerkship and sextonship of their own 
parish in commendam. Their wives and daughters may make shirts 
for the neighbourhood ; or, if a barrack be near, for the soldiers; in 
linen counties they may card and spin, and keep a few looms in the 
house: they may let lodgings, and sell a pot of ale without doors, 
but not at home, unless to sober company, and at regular hours,’ 


Compare the above-cited passage of Swift with the follow- 
ing extract from Sydney Smith’s Third Letter to Archdeacon. 
Singleton :— 


‘The whole plan of the Bishop of London is a ptochogony—a. 
generation of beggars. He purposes out of the spoils of the Cathedral 
to create a thousand livings, and to give to the thousand clergymen 
1301. per annum each. A Christian bishop proposing, in cold blood, 
to create a thousand livings of 1301. per annum each!—to call into 
existence a thousand of the most unhappy men on the face of the 
earth—the sons of the poor, without hope, without the assistance of 
private fortune, chained to the soil, ashamed to live with their 

inferiors, 
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inferiors, unfit for the society of the better classes, and dragging 
about the English curse of poverty, without the smallest hope that 
they can ever shake it off! At present such livings are filled by 
young men who have better hopes—who have reason to expect good 
property—who look forward to a college or a family living—who are 
the sons of men of some substance, and hope to pass on to something 
better—who exist under the delusion of being hereafter Deans and 
Prebendaries—who are paid once by money, and three times by hope. 
Will the Bishop of London promise to the progeny of any of these 
thousand victims of the Holy Innovation that, if they behave well, 
one of them shall have his butler’s place; another take care of the 
cedars and hyssops of his garden? Will he take their daughters for 
his nursery-maids? and may some of the sons of these “labourers of 
the vineyard” hope one day to ride the leaders from St. James’s to 
Fulham? Here is hope—here is room for ambition—a field for 
genius, and a ray of amelioration! If these beautiful feelings of 
compassion are throbbing under the cassock of the Bishop, he ought 
in common justice to himself to make them known.’ 


It is due alike to Swift and Sydney Smith to say that both 
were exemplary in the performance of the duties annexed to 
their ecclesiastical dignities, and that both considered those duties 
to include something more than mere formal observances. Swift 
appears to have given much attention to the business of his 


cathedral, and at length to have surmounted the prejudices of 
his Archbishop (King) and the resistance of his Chapter, ‘ as the 
rectitude of his intentions, and his disinterested zeal for the 
Church, became more and more evident. He soon,’ adds Sir 
Walter Scott, ‘obtained such authority that what he proposed 
was seldom disputed.’ To the like effect the late Dean Milman 
testifies with regard to Sydney Smith at St. Paul’s : ‘1 find traces 
of him in every particular of Chapter affairs; and on every 
occasion when his hand appears, I find stronger reason for re- 
specting his sound judgment, knowledge of business, and activity 
of mind; above all, the perfect fidelity of his stewardship.’ 
Both Swift and Sydney Smith were large in their charities, 
though both (Swift to an extreme point of parsimony) strict in 
their economy. The source of that economy was the same in 
both—a determined spirit of independence, struggling, at the 
outset, with narrow and adverse circumstances. Both were cap-- 
able of acts of rare generosity, and both, as regarded personal 
bearing and oratorical powers, would have detracted nothing 
from the dignity of the episcopal bench, had they attained that 
object of their equal ambition. All this is incontestable ; yet, 
when all has been said, the ‘ Tale of a Tub,’ and the ‘ Letters of 
Peter Plymley,’ somehow don’t read episcopal. But we cannot 
doubt that many less worthy than Jonathan Swift, or Sydney 
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Smith, to wear mitres have ‘exalted their mitred fronts in courts 
and parliaments,’ whether in England or Ireland. 

‘Sydney Smith,’ says Lord Houghton, in his pleasant little 
volume of ‘ Monographs,’ ‘ often spoke with much bitterness of 
the growing belief in three Sexes of Humanity—men, women, and 
clergymen ; but for his part, he would not surrender his rightful 
share of interference in all the great human interests of his time.’ 


z=‘ It needs,” says Lord Houghton, ‘no argument to prove that 
susceptibilities on the score of irreverence increase in proportion to 
the prevalence of doubt and scepticism. When essential facts cease 
to be incontrovertible, they are no longer safe from the humour of 
contrasts and analogies. It is thus that the secular use of scriptural 
allusion was more frequent in the days of simple belief in inspiration 
than in our times of linguistic and historical criticism. Phrases and 
figures were then taken as freely out of sacred as out of classical 
literature, and even characters as gross and ludicrous as some of 
Fielding’s clergy were not looked upon as a satire against the 
Church. Thus when Sydney Smith illustrated his objections to 
always living in the country by saying that “he was in the position of 
the personage who, when he entered a village, straightway he found 
an ass,”—or described the future condition of Mr. Croker as “ dis- 
puting with the recording Angel as to the dates of his sins”—or 
drew a picture of Sir George Cornewall Lewis in Hades, “ for ever 
and ever book-less, essay-less, pamphlet-less, grammar-less, in vain 
imploring the Bishop of London, seated aloft, for one little treatise 
on the Greek article—one smallest dissertation on the verb in pu,” 
— it never occurred to him that he was doing anything more than 
taking the most vivid and familiar images as vehicles of his humour.’ 


There can be no question that ‘the prevalence of doubt 
and scepticism’ constrains the defenders of positive creeds to 
close their ranks, and desist from friendly chaffing at out- 
posts with vedettes of the enemy. But is there not sometimes 
another effect of ‘the prevalence of doubt and scepticism’? 
When these are in the air, are they not apt to infect, to a 
greater or less extent, the livelier spirits among the consecrated 
champions of orthodoxy? Voltaire calls Swift ‘le Rabelais 
d’Angleterre,’ and says of him, ‘Il a l’honneur d’étre prétre, et 
de se moquer de tout, comme lui.’ The incomparable irony 
of Swift’s ‘Argument against abolishing Christianity’ could 
only have found scope at a period when the audacity of un- 
belief might be considered as legitimatising the audacity of 
irony with which Swift encountered it. But it may be ques- 
tioned whether a good deal of the spirit of the assailants does 
not animate such defenders, and whether the popular instinct is 
not, after all, right, which, even on the plea of saving the Ark 
from falling, will not have it so handled. 


One 
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One remaining marked resemblance between Swift and Sydney 
Smith was that each in his time stood forth a clerical champion 
of the political cause of Ireland. That cause in Swift’s time 
included no recognition of even the existence of two millions, 
or thereabouts, of Irish Roman Catholic population; and that 
non-recognition has most absurdly been numbered amongst the 
political sins of Swift. But in Swift’s day Irish Roman Catholics 
had no existence as a factor in English politics. James II. and 
Tyrconnel had annihilated for generations to come all chance 
of civil equality for Roman Catholics, whether in Ireland or 
England, by their insane conspiracy to use the wild Irish as 
armed auxiliaries against English Protestant liberties. Swift 
stood forward as champion of parliamentary and administrative 
autonomy for ‘the English settled in Ireland,’ drawing a hard 
and fast line of demarcation between them and the native 
‘Papists,’ whom he described as being ‘as inconsiderable, in 
point of power, as the women and children.’ Not the less did 
the publication of his ‘ Drapier’s Letters’ raise for all Irishmen 
the first standard of self-assertion against mere Helot subjection 
to the selfish sway of English politicians and monopolists. 
Swift did not call the Irish Roman Catholics to his side; but 
they came without calling. The populace of Dublin were as 
warmly his allies as the parliamentary patriots of Stephen’s 
Green. The ostensible cause of quarrel with Walpole’s admi- 
nistration—Wood’s halfpence—was, indeed, a trumpery one. 
But a government which could impose even a new copper coinage 
on its Irish subjects, without consulting their representative 
and administrative authorities, could impose anything else. 
That was the substantial and, in the later ‘ Drapier’s Letters,’ 
the avowed ground of Swift’s resistance to Walpole in the name 
of the constitutional rights of Irish subjects. And the cause 
that triumphed in 1724 by the sole power of Swift’s pen was 
the cause that again triumphed in 1782, when backed by the 
whole formidable armed force of the Irish volunteers. Alike at 
both epochs the rights or wrongs of Irish Roman Catholics, as 
such, were left altogether out of account. But not the less was 
the Irish Roman Catholic cause indirectly included in what 
appeared the exclusively Protestant agitations of the eighteenth 
century. And the first successful Irish agitator was Swift. No 
Irishman, by his own avowal, though born in Ireland, but not 
the less an idolised Irish popular leader. No advocate of 
‘Catholic emancipation’ (such advocacy would have been an 
anachronism), but not the less a precursor of Sydney Smith and 
Daniel O’Connell. 

And now, what are we finally to say of Swift, the Writer anc 
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the Man, so far as the materials at present in our hands will 
carry us? 

The first of Swift’s critics whose judgment is of weight— 
Johnson in his ‘ Lives of the Poets’-—while more lenient than 
some of those who have followed to his, character as a man, 
appreciates less adequately his distinctive qualities as a writer. 
Boswell remarks that his ‘ guide, philosopher, and friend’ showed 
also some disposition to depreciate Swift in conversation ; and 
suggests as a possible, perhaps unconscious, source of prejudice 
against him, that Swift failed to exert, or at least exert success- 
fully, his influence to obtain for Johnson an honorary degree of 
Master of Arts from Dublin University, when he was seeking, 
in his early struggles, an appointment as the head of a school. 
However that may have been, his inadequate appreciation of 
Swift seems sufficiently accounted for by the genius of the two 
men having had more points of mutual repulsion than attraction. 
Johnson finds Swift’s distinguishing quality to have been good 
sense, rather than wit, humour, poetical fancy or imagination! 
Such was his own distinguishing quality, and Swift doubtless 
also possessed it in large measure. But the wit and humour— 
we may add, the fancy and imagination, which Johnson was 
himself deficient in, he seems to have been unable adequately 
to appreciate in another. Swift never would have made (as 
Goldsmith said Johnson would have done) his ‘little fishes 
talk like great whales ;’ and Johnson, who spoke slightingly of 
‘Gulliver's Travels,’ as if their main merit consisted in having 
hit on the idea of little men and big men, would have been 
incapable of carrying out that idea, had he himself hit on it, 
with that curious felicity which imparts such truth to fiction in 
the minute touches of Swift. There was not much more of 
poetry in Johnson’s soul than of humour. His verse, vigorous 
as it was, might be described as rhetoric in rhyme. 

A biographer with far other power of sympathy (as being 
himself a poet) with the poetical sides of Swift’s genius was 
Scott. There is a tradition that Dryden, who was a kinsman of 
Swift, once said to him on some early attempts of his at high 
Pindaric flights, ‘Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet!’ 
One can imagine Rubens saying to his pupil, the elder Teniers, 
ere the latter deserted ‘ high art,’ and devoted himself to ‘ Dutch 
drolleries :’ ‘ Pupil David, you will never be a painter!’ But 
David made himself and his son into most effective painters, 
though neither of them painted fleshy Flemish Madonnas or 
fleshy Flemish chivalry. Swift could not have written ‘ Alex- 
ander’s Feast ;’"—granted. Could Dryden have written ‘ Cadenus 
and Vanessa,’ or the ‘ Humble Petition of Frances Harris’? Had 

Swift 
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Swift stuck to Pindaric odes, and panegyrics in pompous rhyme 
on Sir William Temple, it may be admitted that he never would 
have been a poet. When he struck into his own peculiar vein 
of fancy and humour, he became one. It is not the choice of 
subjects familiar or elevated that confers the title of poet; it is 
the inspiration of the poetical breath of life into the subjects 
chosen, whatsoever they may be. 

Sir Walter Scott suggests the only possible circumstance 
which, ‘as at present advised,’ we can conceive admissible in 
part excuse of Swift’s conduct to women. He suggests that 
disease, rather than selfishness, may have been, partly at least, 
to blame for that conduct. ‘The continual recurrence of a dis- 
tressing vertigo was gradually undermining his health. . . . 
He might seek the society of Vanessa, without the apprehension 
of exciting passions to which he was himself insensible ; and 
his separation from Stella after marriage might be a matter 
equally of choice or of necessity.’ 

It may here be observed that Scott assumes the fact of Swift’s 
marriage to Stella. Mr. Forster sees no evidence for that 
marriage, and Scott admits that there is no direct evidence of it. 
All the evidence is circumstantial and traditionary. For our 
own part, we attach less importance to the fact, as hitherto 
accredited, of a merely formal marriage, than to the question of 
motive of Swift’s entire conduct towards the other party—and 
a third party concerned—previously and subsequently to that 
supposed event. We are not amongst those who regard marriage 
as an imperative part of the whole duty of man. But we are 
amongst those who think that men who abstain from marrying 
should abstain from philandering.* Had Swift been a Roman 
Catholic priest, his réle, as regarded women, would have been 
easier. Some Spanish or Italian mother (we forget at this 
moment who) said to her son that, ‘if he remained a layman, 
he must beware of women; if he became a priest, they must 
beware of him.’ Swift sought to cumulate the priestly privilege 
with the lay license. Not license in the sense of profligacy, 
but, as we have said, of philandering. It was a license he had 
allowed himself from early manhood. Following out Sainte- 
Beuve’s personal and physiological method of criticism, we 
should say that Swift’s ‘vice or weakness’ (the great French 





* We must admit that ‘philander’ is a verb unrecognised by Johnson or 
Webster. We turned, therefore, for it to a quarter where the most out-of-the- 
way English words are sure to be found—an English-German Dictionary. In 
Fliigel’s Dictionary, ‘ to philander’ is Germanised as ‘ Den Schafer spielen, liebeln, 
ree — machen’—precisely the ways with women of which we complain 
in . 
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critic adds, ‘every man has such’) was the not uncommon one 
of a self-indulgent propensity to engage female sympathy, with- 
out making the return for that sympathy demanded by female 
affection. And on that point, habemus confitentem reum. In a 
letter written before he took orders, Swift replied as follows to. 
some advice of a Leicester clergyman, whom he calls his ‘ good 
cousin,’ referring to certain recent passages of love-making with 
one of his female acquaintances there. He wrote that 


‘As to marriage, he does not belong to the kind of persons, of 
whom he has known a great number, that ruin themselves by it. A 
thousand household thoughts always drive matrimony out of his mind 
whenever it chances to come there; and his own cold temper and un- 
confined humour are of themselves a greater hindrance than any fear 
of that which is the subject of his friend’s letter. “I am naturally 
temperate; and never engaged in the contrary, which usually pro- 
duces those effects.” At the same time he admits he has failings 
that might lead people, in regard to such matters, to suppose him 
serious, while he had no other design other than to entertain himself 
when idle, or when something went amiss in his affairs: a thing, 
indeed, so common with him, that he could remember twenty women in 
his life to whom he had behaved himself just the same way. “I shall 
speak plainly to you,” he added. And then came words which cer- 
tainly foreshadow, if they do not make intelligible, the fate that was 
to join his name so strangely, through all future time, to that of her 
who then lived under the same roof with him, a child of ten years 
old. “The very ordinary observations I made with going half a 
mile beyond the University have taught me experience enough not. 
to think of marriage till I settle my fortune in the world, which 
I am sure will not be in some years; and even then I am s0_hard 
to please myself, that I suppose I shall put it off to the other 
world.” 2” 


That habit of indecisive, inconclusive gallantry to amuse idle 
time—which, as we have seen, Swift wrote that ‘ should he- 
enter the Church, he would not find it hard to lay down in the 
porch’—he did not lay down in the porch, but carried into. 
years of mature clerical manhood, when it had lost the excuse— 
whatever that might be worth—of thoughtlessness. Swift, like 
Goethe, was exceedingly susceptible of female influences, but, 
like Goethe, reserved an interior self, which remained impas- 
sible to them. Each exerted the powers of pleasing which each 
possessed to attract female affections, which neither was pre- 
pared to reciprocate to the extent of undivided devotion to one 
object; and the result in both cases was what we must call 
tragical. Swift had to complain, in his later joyless years, that 





* Forster’s ‘Life,’ pp. 64, 65. his. 
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his female friends had forsaken him,* and Goethe—after tearing 
himself loose from an honourable love on very small motives— 
suffered a woman every way his inferior, whom he himself 
acknowledged to be a ‘ poor creature,’ to throw herself into his 
arms unconditionally, and fasten for life her vulgarity on the 
ultra-refinement of his studiously composed existence.t Such 
were the fruits, in each case, of over-calculation or over-fastid- 
iousness—in short, selfishness. In Swift’s case there is still an 
element of mystery, for the solution of which, if any more 
complete solution is possible, we have some right to look, and 
shall look with curiosity and interest, to the sequel of Mr. 
Forster’s vigorous and sympathetie Apologia for the genius and 
character of the extraordinary man he has made his subject. 

In the meanwhile let us just remind those who, while enjoying 
Swift the writer, are unmeasured in their denunciations of Swift 
the man, that had not the man been what he was, the world 
never would have possessed the writer. If Swift had been a 
model of clerical decorum, the ‘Tale of a Tub’ must have 
remained unwritten; as, for that matter, so must ‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels, had Swift continued a staunch and satisfied Whig. 
The popular resurrection of Ireland would not have dated from 
the ‘ Drapier’s Letters,’ had not Walpole held Swift, like Boling- 
broke, at arm’s length, under the first Georges. ‘Prince Pos- 
terity’ must take the lot with all faults, and perhaps has no bad 
bargain. 

We may say in conclusion, that Mr. Forster is almost the first 
of Swift's biographers or critics who takes real pains to explore 
all the sources of fresh information on his subject which have 
been opened to him by others, or which personal research and 
inquiry have opened for himself. Johnson slighted Mr. Deane 
Swift’s offer to aid him with family traditions and documents. 
Scott worked up very readably into his short Memoir all the 
materials which came readily to hand, but does not seem to 
have thought it worth while to look far afield for more matter 





* In one of Swift’s later letters to Pope (February 7, 1736) we find the following 
pe which is not without its pathos:—‘ What vexes me most is, that my 
emale friends, who could bear me very well a dozen ci vears ago, have now 
forsaken me, although I am not so old in proportion to them as I formerly was ; 
which I can prove by arithmetic, for then I was double their age, which now I 
am not.’ 

+ Of all who have written, and written well on Goethe’s relations to women, 
the only one we have met with who performs fearlessly the whole moral anatomy 
of the man is Mr. R. H. Hutton, in his ‘ Literary ys.’ Mr. Hutton is of 
opinion that Goethe really loved Christiane Vulpius, whom, after cohabiting 
with her seventeen years, he married. If he did love her, it was a love com- 
patible with slight esteem, and with tolerance of slight esteem of others for its 
object, The ‘ poor creature’ took to drinking. 
than 
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than he could bring within the compass of that Memoir. Jeffrey 
in his essay on Swift, which he twice reprinted from his Review, 
did his worst to wash on again the party blacking which he 
thought Scott had been rather too disposed to wash off the charac- 
ter of a Whig convert to Toryism. Macaulay and Thackeray 
had their own political and literary humours to vent at Swift's 
expense; and both, as regarded facts, were content with that 
a-peu-prés, which was Sainte-Beuve’s special horror, and with 
which, we may add, Mr. Forster is much too thorough-going in. 
his championship of Swift’s good fame to content himself. We 
must refer our readers to the preface of his present volume for 
the long list of tributaries, noble, reverend, collegiate, lettered, 
and bibliopolic from whom Mr. Forster acknowledges aids, or 
access to aids, in the shape of original documents illustrative of 
his subject which had hitherto been buried from the public eye 
in private repositories. Of these a portion only was available 
for the present volume ; enough, however, to whet our appetite 
for more in the volumes which will complete the work. If 
finished with the industry and literary discrimination with 
which it has been begun, this new ‘ Life of Swift’ will be the 
most valuable of the many services which Mr. Forster has 
already rendered to lovers of English literature. 

Swift has undergone the fate of all men whose characters 
have exhibited very pronounced features, rendered more pro- 
nounced, and more unpleasing, by age. He has been viewed 
at his worst. After his death, as before it, his genius has 
suffered sorrowful eclipse in misanthropy and mania. There 
seems to have been something the matter with his head almost all 
through his life; and the final autopsy revealed hydrocephalus. 
But, as inveterate readers of Swift, we are grateful to Mr. 
Forster for reminding the world that in his better days there was 
something else than water on his brain, or misanthropy in his 
heart. Swift, the author, must ever rank amongst the perennial 
honours of English literature; and the work before us, when 
completed, will, we are confident, place Swift the man—if not 
on so lofty a moral pedestal as seems designed for him by his 
biographer—at least in a position to engage a larger share of 
human sympathy than has hitherto been accorded him by the 
common run of readers; a generation of whom it may be said, 
at the present day, that they know not Jonathan. 
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Ant. IIl.—1. Les Effectives, les Cadres et les Budgets des Armées 
Européennes, Etude de Statistique Comparée. Par A. Simonneau. 
Paris, 1875. 

. The British Army in 1875, with Suggestions on its Adminis- 
tration and Organization. By John Holms, M.P. London, 
1875. 

. Report upon Recruiting for the Regular Army for the Year 1874 
to the Adjutant-General of H.M. Forces, By the Inspector- 
General of Recruiting. 

. General Annual Return of the British Army for the Year 1873, 
with Abstracts for the Years 1861 to 1873 inclusive, prepared by 
order of H.R.H. the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief for 
the information of the Secretary of State for War. Presented 
to Parliament by command of Her Majesty. 1875. 


— publications of which we have given a list contain very 

full information as to the numbers and organisation of the 
armies both of the continental nations and of this country, and 
suggest some reflections to which we would call the attention of 
our readers. The first in the list, the pamphlet of M. Simonneau, 
gives a curious and a melancholy picture of the misdirected 


energy with which the European nations are now competing 
with each other in striving to turn as many as possible of their 
subjects into soldiers. From his statements, it appears that 
arrangements are in progress by which it is intended that in the 
event of a war, Russia should be able at short notice to command 
the services of upwards of two millions of soldiers, France, of 
nearly a million and a half, Germany, of above thirteen hundred 
thousand, and Austria, of above a million. The other continental 
nations are generally making similar preparations on a scale 
proportioned to their population. These enormous numbers of 
men, whom it is intended to prepare for war, are not as yet 
available for military service, perhaps they never may be so, 
since the schemes determined upon for raising them may break 
down before they can be realized; but in the mean time ener- 
getic efforts are being made by all these nations to carry their 
plans into effect, and with that view very large armies have 
already been created, and very large sums of money have been 
spent. Europe is thus converted into a vast camp, and in the 
midst of peace is subjected to no small part of the burden of 
war. Few words.can be needed to show how much evil is 
thus inflicted on the world. The withdrawing of so many men 
from peaceful industry, while they are being trained as sol- 
diers, and the unproductive expenditure incurred in these 
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military preparations, must of necessity diminish the welfare 
-and the comforts that can be enjoyed by the population of the 
nations which are pursuing this policy. Nor is the injury con- 
fined to them, the whole world must suffer from the check thus 
given to commerce, to the accumulation of wealth, and to the 
advance of civilisation. And no real advantage is gained at 
this heavy cost. As the system of arming almost the whole 
people is generally adopted, no nation is safer from its neigh- 
bours, or relatively stronger than it would be if all were content 
to abstain from these great warlike preparations. Still less does 
their existence tend to make the world safer from the calamities 
-of war. On the contrary, as it is natural for a man who, with 
great labour and expense, has constructed some ingenious 
machine to desire to use it, so when nations have devoted much 
energy and much money to creating and perfecting immense 
armies, a disposition to employ them in war, the purpose for 
which they were designed, is almost sure to arise, and the per- 
manence of peace is thus endangered. 

This unfortunate state of things is the natural consequence of 
the wars of 1866 and 1870. The complete overthrow in so 
‘short a time, first of Austria and then of France, could not fail 
‘to create in other nations fears for their own safety, and a desire 
to copy in their armies the system by which such triumphs had 
been gained. Nor were they altogether wrong in seeking to do 
so. Too large a share in producing the triumphs of Prussia 
has indeed been attributed to her military system, and too little 
to the faults committed by the vanquished. In 1866 grievous 
mistakes are admitted to have been made by Austria; and in 
1870 such was the contrast between the mismanagement and 
incompetence of the French Government and generals on the 
one side, and the energy and skill displayed by the Germans on 
the other, that the result of the war would probably have been 
reversed, though each nation had retained its own military laws 
and organisation, if the French had had administrators and 
generals like Moltke and Prince Charles, while the interests of 
Germany had been entrusted to such men as Lebeeuf and 
Bazaine. Still, after making every allowance of this kind, it is 
not to be disputed that these wars have afforded clear proof of 
great merits in the system on which the military power of Prussia 
was organised. This applies more especially to that part of the 
Prussian system which consists in retaining the recruits who 
annually join the army for a comparatively short time in the 
ranks, and then allowing them to pass into a reserve available 
at the shortest notice to meet any change which may threaten 
the State. 

In 
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In adopting this part of the Prussian military system, the 
continental nations seem to have acted wisely. The problem 
how to provide effectually for the defence of a nation at a 
moderate cost, has as yet received no better solution than the 
plan of only keeping soldiers in actual service long enough to 
give them complete instruction in their duties, and then dis- 
missing them to the ordinary occupations of civil life, subject 
to the obligation of coming back to their colours in time of need. 
But unfortunately the continental nations have not copied only 
this part of the Prussian system, they have also adopted the 
policy of imposing the onerous obligation of military service on 
the whole, and enforcing it on a majority of the male population 
as they rise to manhood. There are strong reasons for believing 
this to have been a mistake. Admitting freely that the conduct 
of Prussia (now become the new German Empire) during the 
last ten or twelve years makes it a matter of only ordinary pru- 
dence for its neighbours to prepare to defend themselves if 
necessary against an enormous military power, wielded with 
consummate skill, the question remains whether they are taking 
the best course for their own safety by aiming at the formation of 
such very numerous armies? The military power of nations is 
not measured by the number of men they can place under arms. 
Even in ancient times it was perceived that the command of 
money was an important element of strength in war, and it is 
far more so now. The cost as well as the power of all kinds of 
arms, and especially of artillery, and the expense of building 
ships of war and fortifications have been enormously increased. 
Fresh demands for money are also arising from the application 
of the highest mechanical and chemical science to the purposes 
of war. New and fearful implements of destruction are being 
invented, and improved modes of using railways, traction 
engines, and electric telegraphs in the operations of armies are 
daily suggested. Already it is clear—and it will become more 
so—that in future wars, the nations which can thus most largely 
avail themselves for their armies of the assistance of science and 
mechanical skill will possess an immense advantage over others. 
Wealth, therefore, with the command of material resources 
which it confers, together with the general diffusion of mechan- 
ical skill and industry among the people (of which it is at once 
the effect and the cause), must prove in the time to come a still 
more important element of military power in a nation than it 
has been found heretofore. 

Such being the case, a nation is likely in the end to diminish 
rather than to increase its real military power by calling on the 
greater part of its male population to serve for a longer or 
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shorter time in its armies, since by doing so it must reduce its 
means both of production and of accumulation. The taxes: 
required to keep up gigantic armies must leave to the people 
less income from which savings can be made, while with- 
drawing so many hands from useful industry diminishes still 
more seriously the productive power of a nation. This diminu- 
tion is greater than what is due to the mere number of men 
actually serving at a time in the ranks of the army. Allowance 
must also be made for the impaired efficiency for many kinds of 
civil industry of those who have been taken away from it to 
serve as soldiers just at the age when the habits are formed, and. 
skill in the various arts of life is most easily acquired. Even 
if this interruption is only for a single year (and it is not 
usually limited to nearly so short a period), it must tend to 
reduce the value and efficiency in after life of all those destined 
to employments that demand a high standard of skill. When 
the cheapness of the Prussian army is extolled, it would be 
well to inquire whether a large deduction from its supposed 
advantage over our own in this respect must not be made, not 
only for that part of its cost, beyond what is paid from the trea- 
sury, which is unjustly thrown on the soldiers by compelling 
them to serve for less pay than their labour is worth, but also. 
for the obstacle opposed to the improvement of industry by 
compulsory military service. During the last forty years, 
Prussia, in spite of the remarkable industry and frugality of 
its people, and of the economy of its government, seems to have 
advanced more slowly in wealth and population than our own 
country, or than some of its neighbours. May not this be, in 
part at least, accounted for by the too great pressure of its army 
system on the ‘ springs of industry’? At all events, it is certain 
that the desire to escape from the obligation of military service 
has been the main cause of that strong tide of emigration which, 
though slackened for the moment by temporary circumstances, 
has for some time been setting strongly from Germany, draining 
it of a large number of the best of its young men, who might 
have found at home an ample field for useful employment, to 
the great advantage of their country. 

By imposing generally on its male population the obligation 
of being trained to arms, a nation is, in fact, making a step 
backwards in civilisation. In explaining how the division of 
labour by increasing its efficiency has promoted the advance of 
wealth and civilisation, Adam Smith long ago remarked that. 
the formation of standing armies was only an application of 
this principle, which has been so fruitful in the arts of peace, 
to the business of war. He has shown that among rude tribes. 
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every man must bear arms when required, and that when, 
instead of this, nations adopted the practice of trusting the duty 
of fighting for them to a comparatively small number of care- 
fully trained soldiers, they both greatly increased their military 
power and diminished the cost of maintaining it. 

A nation, by imposing the obligation of military service on 
the whole, or on the greater part, of its young men as they reach 
the military age, is only reverting in a modified form to the 
customs of barbarous times, which had been abandoned as 
civilisation advanced. By doing so it forfeits the advantages 
which arise, as Adam Smith has pointed out, from applying the 
principle of the division of employments to war. When all 
the youth of.a country are required to enter the army, the army 
must of necessity cease to be a profession, to which those who 
adopt it are exclusively devoted. They cannot even give to 
it so much of their time as to secure their attaining proficiency 
in the duties of a soldier. When the law creates a general 
obligation to serve in the army, it must either make the 
pressure of military service too severe to be borne, or else it 
must reduce the time that men are kept in the ranks so low 
that their training must be imperfect, since it is certain that 
first-rate soldiers cannot be formed without a training of some 
considerable duration. This was always true, and now modern 
improvements in arms, and in the art of war, have tended both 
to render more time necessary for the complete instruction of 
soldiers and also to give them, when they have obtained it, a 
more decided advantage than formerly over those less perfectly 
trained. We must expect, therefore, that it will be found in 
the time to come, even to a greater degree than in the past, that 
comparatively small numbers of really good soldiers are more 
than a match for far larger armies, composed of men perhaps 
as brave as themselves, but inferior in military training and 
discipline. 

Nor should it be lost sight of that the number of troops which 
can be usefully employed in a given area is limited ; when more 
are brought together they embarrass one another. And in pro- 
portion as the numbers of armies are increased, so are the 
difficulties of properly combining their movements, and provid- 
ing for their commissariat and transport services. The opera- 
tions of very large armies are apt to escape from the effective 
control of their commanders, thus adding to the part (always a 
large one) that fortune bears in @eciding the events of war. 
Even the military genius and marvellous power of organisation 
of the first Napoleon failed to prevent disastrous mistakes in 
the management of such enormous hosts as he put in motion 
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against Russia in 1812; while less extraordinary generals soon 
arrive at the limit of the amount of force they can wield with 
effect. Experience proves that armies may be embarrassed and 
really enfeebled by their excessive numbers, and that greater 
results may sometimes be obtained by a smaller force which, 
under the impulse of a single directing mind, can deliver its 
blows with rapidity and vigour where they are least expected. 
An army of moderate amount may in this way have an advan- 
tage over one so large as to be unwieldy, even though both 
should be equally well trained ; if, in the larger army, the 
perfect training and equipment of the troop should have been 
in any degree sacrificed for the sake of increasing their numbers, 
there can be no doubt that the increase must have caused a loss 
instead of a gain of real military power. 

There yet remains to be mentioned another strong objection 
to the policy of forming armies on the excessive scale now 
general on the Continent — namely, that by oppressing the 
people, and creating in them a sense of injustice, it is injurious 
to the authority and moral power of the Governments that adopt 
it. Gigantic armies, such as the European nations are now 
vying with each other in striving to raise, can only be kept up 
by the system of conscription, of which the extreme injustice 
seems to be very imperfectly understood. Nothing is more 
common than to hear it asserted that it is the duty of every 
man to take his share in defending his country, and that there 
is no injustice in a law which imposes this duty alike upon 
every man, and presses equally upon all. This argument is 
plausible, but fallacious, and is no defence of any of the systems 
of conscription adopted by European nations. Granting that 
a nation would be justified in making military service compul- 
sory if this were really necessary for its safety, it is clear that 
this service ought to be paid for at its fair value. But such has 
not been the practice ; soldiers obtained by conscription receive 
as a rule much less than the value of their labour. The pay 
of the Prussian soldiers is said to be so miserable that they 
could not live upon it with tolerable comfort, were it not for the 
assistance they usually receive from their families. Again, 
though it is claimed as a merit for the system of conscription 
that it presses equally on all, the fact is that the pressure is in 
the highest degree unequal. It is not true that anywhere all 
young men who attain the military age and are physically fit 
are required without distifiction to enter the army. Though 
the law may impose this obligation upon them, it never has 
been, and never can be, practically enforced. Every State in 
which the law of conscription exists has by some device miti- 
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gated the severity of the rule, and in general only a certain 
proportion of those liable have been actually called upon to 
serve, the selection being made by lot. Conscription so regu- 
lated is certainly not free from the vice of inequality, since it 
imposes a grievous hardship upon some men from which others 
are exempt. And the inequality is rendered only more galling 
by the fact that the exemptions are distributed by blind chance. 
A ballot determines who are, and who are not, to be soldiers, 
and according to what is regarded as the most perfect system of 
conscription, the selection thus made is final; those who are 
drawn for service not being allowed to seek for substitutes 
amongst those who have escaped. This regulation is held to 
be necessary to prevent rich men from eluding their fair share 
of service to their country; but its working is absurd, and 
alike injurious to the State and to the men themselves. Some 
men are fitted by nature for the life of soldiers—others detest 
it, and can never become good ones, though qualified to do 
excellent service to their country in peaceful pursuits. When 
chance alone determines the selection, some of the last class 
must often be chosen to serve in the ‘army, and some of the first 
be left out. If those drawn for service were allowed to pay 
those who escaped to take their places as substitutes, this incon- 
venience would be in some degree avoided to the great advan- 
tage of all parties; but whether substitutes are permitted or not, 
it cannot be said that a law which imposes the obligation to 
serve on all the subjects of the State, but exempts from it a 
certain number selected by lot, is a system of equality. 

And even if all young men were actually called upon to serve, 
this nominal equality would not prevent a real and cruel in- 
equality in the hardship inflicted on different men by subjecting 
them tothe same obligation. The peasant or unskilled labourer 
who is accustomed to a rough life, and whose fitness for his 
ordinary labours is not likely to be impaired by his being with- 
drawn from them for two or three years to serve in the army, 
would really suffer nothing (provided he were properly paid 
while serving). On the other hand, to many men of different 
habits, and of sensitive natures, the hardships of a soldier’s life 
may be intolerable ; and in the case of those intended for the 
learned professions, or for some branches of commerce and 
manufactures, to take them away for the same time of two or 
three years from what is to be the business of their lives, may 
be to spoil their whole career. 

These considerations point to the conclusion that the continen- 
tal nations have made a mistake in seeking to secure themselves 
against the enormous military power of Germany, by copying 
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its policy of imposing generally on the rising male population 
the onerous obligation of serving for a longer or a shorter time in 
the army. They would have done much more wisely if, instead of 
this, they had endeavoured to form armies much less numerous 
than those they now aim at being enabled to embody, but as 
perfect as possible in organization, training, and equipment. 
Such an army cannot be formed in any country by means of a 
law imposing the obligation of being trained as soldiers on all, 
or even a majority, of the young men of military age, since it is 
utterly impossible that so large a proportion of the population 
should be kept under training long enough to make them perfect 
soldiers. In order that the training given to soldiers may be 
complete, it is indispensable that the number to whom it is 
given should be limited, and also that by some means or other 
a selection should be made so as to bring into the ranks of the 
army those who are fittest for it, and to leave out those to whom 
military service would be distasteful, and who for that very 
reason would be unlikely ever to become good soldiers. A 
restriction of the numbers of an army is therefore a necessary 
condition of its thorough efficiency ; but this would be quite 
consistent, with adopting what is really excellent in the Prussian 
policy—the system of retaining soldiers during peace only long 
enough in actual service to give them complete instruction in 
their duty, and then dismissing them to the ordinary business of 
civil life, subject to the obligation of coming back to their 
colours in time of need. In three or four years (hardly in less if 
their training is to be perfect) recruits under good instruction 
may acquire a complete knowledge of their duty as soldiers, and 
as soon as they should be certified to have done so, they might 
be encouraged to retire into the reserve to return when wanted 
to the active army. Under this arrangement a nation might, in 
no great number of years, form a reserve of trained soldiers, 
available, on short notice, which would render a comparatively 
small army in peace sufficient for the security of the State. 

In this manner the European nations might provide for being 
able to bring into the field when wanted, armies more truly 
efficient than those of excessive numbers they are now striving 
to create; while at the same time by relieving their finances 
and their people from the heavy burden of the latter, they would 
promote the increase of wealth and population, the two great 
elements of military power. And to all these nations the relief 
they might thus obtain would be of the greatest importance. 
The actual state of their finances ought to be a subject of serious 
anxiety alike to Russia, to France, to Austria, and to Italy. In 
all these countries there is much need for reducing the weight 
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of taxation, and also for applying more money than, with such 
enormous armies, they can spare, to much needed improvements 
of various kinds; and in all of them also the Government would 
gain in popularity and in strength by being enabled to mitigate 
the severity of the conscription, which has been well named ‘the 
tribute of blood,’ and is justly odious to the people. It is not 
to be hoped that any of these nations would at present venture 
to dispense with the system of raising their armies by conscrip- 
tion ; but if the armies were smaller, not only would fewer men 
require to be raised, but it would also become possible to make 
the essential injustice of the system less felt by raising the pay 
of the soldiers to the ordinary rate of wages of unskilled 
labourers. If this were done and substitutes allowed, the prac- 
tical hardship inflicted by the law of conscription would be 
greatly mitigated. It would be still further mitigated if such 
advantages were offered to trained soldiers for continuing in the 
reserve, that they might generally be willing to do so as long as 
they were physically fit for military duty. To conscription 
under such conditions there would be little practical objection ; 
and it certainly is not without important advantages in the cir- 
cumstances of some of the continental nations. ‘The statesmen 
of Italy, for instance, seem to be right in believing that military 
service, enforced by conscription, affords them the most power- 
ful instrument that could be employed for fusing together what 
were lately separate States, into a single, well-united nation, and 
for civilising the rude inhabitants of the most backward pro- 
vinces. The army might be made a valuable school both for 
general and industrial instruction, while the labour of the 
soldiers might be turned to account in making roads and in 
other public works. But however true it may be that the system 
of conscription is in some respects, and in some cases, highly 
useful, it is not less true that it has been generally carried by 
the nations of Europe to a most injurious extent, and that they 
would gain much by reducing their demands on the people for 
military service. 

To Russia and France more especially the advantage of such 
a change of policy would be incalculable. The slightest con- 
sideration of the circumstances of Russia is sufficient to show 
how entirely she is mistaking the true mode of increasing her 
power when she seeks to do so by keeping up so vast an army. 
Were she to be engaged in war, she has neither the money nor the 
other means required for employing with effect the two millions 
of soldiers that her armies on the war establishment are intended 
to furnish. And in peace, with so large a proportion of her 
territory still unimproved, and so much useful work delayed by 
the 
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the want of hands, to withdraw six or seven hundred thousand 
men from productive industry, is to throw away what ought to 
be the means of ensuring her rapid advance in greatness. If a 

of the money spent in keeping up an army so much larger 
than she could use were devoted to extending and improving her 
railways, and other means of communication, she would probably 
be able, whenever she may be engaged in war, to bring to the 
scene of action a more numerous, as well as a more effective 
force, than she will succeed in making available by adhering to 
her present policy. 

As to France, we may hope she is wise enough not to cherish 
those purposes of vengeance, which the use by the Germans of 
their power as victors might naturally lead her to form; but 
she must earnestly desire to recover such strength and such a 
position, as not to be at the mercy of a power which, after 
severely exercising the hard rights of conquest, still maintains 
towards her an overbearing, if not a threatening attitude. But 
in order to recover her strength and her position, France, for a 
time at least, needs to reduce as low as possible the demands of the 
Government upon the nation for men and for money. By doing 
so she would much more quickly regain the power of defending 
herself from aggression than she can hope to do, if after the 
terrible losses she has sustained she calls upon the people to 
furnish conscripts enough to fill the ranks of an enormous army, 
and to bear taxes sufficient to pay for it. In former days, when 
it was Prussia that was trodden down without pity by trium- 
phant France, this policy of husbanding her resources was that 
adopted by Prussia, not indeed by her free will, but with instruc- 
tive success. In the treaty which closed the disastrous war of 
Jena, Prussia was compelled to bind herself not to keep up an 
army of more than 42,000 men. By imposing upon her this 
condition, her conqueror unconsciously did her a great service, 
as it obliged the Government for atime to moderate its demands 
upon the resources of the people, thus enabling the nation more 
speedily to recover its strength after its misfortunes. The 
condition they had been forced to agree to, suggested to the 
Prussian statesmen the plan of dismissing recruits as soon as 
they were trained into a reserve, in order to prepare the nation 
for another great struggle for independence; and there can be 
little doubt that the success of this scheme, by which Prussia 
was enabled to take so large a share in the uprising of Europe 
to throw off the French yoke in 1813, was greatly promoted by 
the limitation of the number of her army which had been im- 
— upon her with very different views by the first Napoleon. 

ow that France has in her turn suffered the calamities of a 
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disastrous war, her statesmen might have drawn from this 
example a useful lesson that does not seem to have occurred to 
them. And if what France is seeking were not merely security 
from Germany, but vengeance also, this object would be far 
more likely to be attained by the policy which has been de- 
scribed than by the steps that are being taken to increase her 
army. It is notorious that the German people are becoming 
exceedingly impatient of the heavy burden of their military 
system, and what mainly contributes to make them submit to it, 
is that the measures in progress for creating so large an army in 
France lead them to believe in the continual assertions of their 
rulers, that France is determined to renew the war as soon as 
she feels herself strong enough. Were it not that this is believed, 
it is most improbable that the severe strain of the German 
military system would long be borne, even if the power of the 
Government over the Parliament should be sufficient to prevent 
its being abandoned at once. A military law, bearing so hardly 
on the population as that now in force, could hardly be main- 
tained in the German Empire, and especially in that part of it 
lately torn from France, if it were known that in France itself 
the numbers of the army had been reduced, and the oppressive- 
ness of the conscription greatly mitigated. 

Other important consequences in Germany might also be 
looked for, if the change suggested were to take place in the 
policy of France. One fact that helps to make the vast military 
power of Germany so formidable to her neighbours is, that it is 
practically wielded almost without control by a single statesman, 
whose well-known audacity and ambitious desire to aggrandise 
the empire he has formed, render it impossible to conjecture 
for what purposes it may be used. But the unbounded authority 
exercised by the Chancellor of the German Empire rests in no 
small degree upon the same apprehension of a new and deadly 
struggle with France, which for the present induces the German 
people to submit to the oppressive demands made upon them 
for military service. It is this apprehension that keeps together 
in support of a system of government almost arbitrary in its 
character men of very various opinions, including some of 
strong democratic inclinations. Were this bond of union with- 
drawn, men so differing from each other in their views would be 
likely soon to break up into conflicting parties. And were the 
public attention set free from the engrossing subject of providing 
for the national defence from dangers supposed to be imminent, 
difficult domestic questions could hardly fail to arise, those more 
especially which relate to religion and are already so embar- 
rassing, would probably become far more so, France, by _ 
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warlike preparations, is thus effectually playing the game of 
Prince Bismarck. 

Turning, however, from these speculations, we would remark 
that it is the common interest of all the European nations, 
including Germany, that they should be relieved from the 
system which is now, as we have said, subjecting them in the 
midst of peace to a great part of the burdens of war. But 
much as it would be for the advantage of all countries to cease 
from wasting, in enormous military establishments, resources 
which, if differently applied, would add much to the welfare 
-of their people, formidable obstacles stand in the way of so 
desirable a change. Though it is true that any nation which 
had the wisdom and courage to set the example of largely 
reducing the demands of its Government on the people for the 
army, would in a few years gain a great advantage in its rela- 
tive position as regards real power over those that acted on the 
opposite principle ; still it would be difficult to deny that in the 
first instance there would be at least some apparent danger in 
the experiment. The nation which first reduced its army 
among neighbours that continued to maintain a constant pre- 
paration for war, until it had had time to reap the benefit of 
the change, would seem to be left in a position of insecurity ; 
and this is a hazard there is naturally an unwillingness to incur. 
Yet a general reduction of the continental armies could hardly 
be brought about by negotiations and agreement among the 
several Powers of Europe, since there is a just reluctance in 
every high-spirited nation to bind itself by engagements with 
others to keep its force within prescribed limits. Such engage- 
ments are so easily evaded that it is difficult to be sure that 
they will be fairly executed, while there is an obvious risk in 
one nation’s giving to another a right to find fault with the 
arrangements it may deem it expedient to make for its own 
security. 

In former times, any need for nations to keep themselves 
always ready for war was to a great extent obviated by the 
understanding, which prevailed among the European Powers, 
that they were all interested in maintaining the general peace, 
and that unjust aggression by any one of them would provoke 
combined resistance from the others. While this understanding 
prevailed, the nations of Europe felt that they were sufficiently 
safe with armies very small in comparison with those they are 
now forming ; thus the evil of excessive armaments was averted, 
while the general peace was maintained with very slight inter- 
ruptions for more than thirty years after the close of the great 
revolutionary war in 1815. A new state of things has now 
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arisen. Nations no longer rely with as much confidence as they 
did either upon being exempt from unjust aggression, or upon 
finding, if they should be exposed to it, effective support from 
others. Hence the eagerness they show to make preparations 
for bringing the largest possible armies quickly into the field: 
in case of need. 

This is an unfortunate change for the world, and it has been 
brought about in no slight degree through the fault of this 
country. For a good many years it has been the popular 
doctrine among us, that the right policy for England is one of 
what is called ‘ non-intervention’ in the affairs of the Continent. 
When, some five-and-forty years ago, ‘ non-intervention’ began 
to be talked of as the rule we ought to follow, the words were 
used in a very different sense from that which has since been 
put upon them. It was non-intervention in the internal affairs 
of other States, which was then proclaimed as the policy of the 
Whig party. Its leaders justly held, in opposition to the 
system of the Holy Alliance, that every nation ought to be left 
free to determine its own form of government, and to manage 
its own internal affairs as it might judge best, and that any 
interference with this freedom by other nations was both unjust 
and impolitic. But in those days hardly any one ventured to 
assert that it would be wise for this country to stand quite aloof 
from the affairs of the Continent, and to look on with indif- 
ference if acts of injustice should be perpetrated, especially 
against any of the weaker nations. Non-intervention so under- 
stood would have been alike condemned by both of the two great 
parties of the State, and was the very opposite of the policy 
which each pursued when entrusted with the administration of 
affairs. Under the one, Portugal was effectually protected from 
Spanish interference, and under the other, even at the imminent 
risk of war, and not without some actual use of force, the right 
of Belgium to separate herself from Holland, and establish a 
Government of her own, was maintained by England in con- 
junction with France against Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 
The firmness in very critical circumstances shown by England 
on the last of these occasions saved Belgium from oppression, 
without producing a European war, maintained this country in 
the high position it had won, and for several years secured to 
the world the blessings of peace with a general sense of safety. 

A different view of what is the interest and the duty of 
England in its relations with other States from that which was. 
then acted upon has since prevailed. In 1864, an attack was 
made upon Denmark by Austria and Prussia, which has been 
condemned, with scarcely a dissenting voice, by all who were-~ 
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not parties to it, as most unjust and iniquitous. By the British 
Government it was emphatically disapproved, but, unfortu- 
nately, it was at the same time made manifest that no inter- 
ference on its part beyond this expression of opinion need be 
apprehended. The language held in Parliament, not only by 
the Ministers of the Crown, but by the great majority of other 
statesmen, was to the effect that, although the attack of the 
German Powers upon Denmark was unjust, yet, as this country 
had no direct interest in the question, we ought to take no 
active steps to prevent it. Looking back at all the circum- 
stances of the time, there seems no reason to doubt that it was 
in the power of England to have effectually protected Denmark 
without incurring any appreciable danger of being involved in 
war. If ina conciliatory tone, but still in such a manner as to 
show that it was in earnest, the British Government had inti- 
mated that it would not without opposition allow the commis- 
sion of what it had declared to be a wrong, or any hostilities to 
be commenced against Denmark till the question that had 
arisen between that country and Germany had first been referred 
to arbitrators in accordance with the agreement come to by 
the European Powers in 1856, it is scarcely possible that such 
an interposition could have failed to arrest the contemplated 
aggression. Firmness like that displayed in behalf of Belgium 
thirty years earlier would have been almost certain, in 1864, 
again to prove successful in protecting a weak nation ; while the 
danger to be faced in the last case would have been trifling 
indeed as compared with that which in the first had been 
encountered without dismay. But an alteration, as has been 
observed, had taken place in the views of our leading statesmen 
as to the principles that ought to guide the conduct of England 
in her relations with other nations, and it had been proclaimed 
that the right policy for us to pursue was one of the strictest 
and coldest selfishness ; that we ought never to incur even the 
slightest hazard in order to prevent a flagrant wrong from being 
done, unless our own interests were threatened by it. This 
was the doctrine laid down by the leaders of the Opposition 
not less distinctly than by the Ministers in the discussions of 
1864 on the affairs of Denmark. They blamed the Govern- 
ment for having mismanaged the negotiations, and for having 
excited delusive hopes of assistance in the Danes, but they fully 
adopted its opinion that British power ought not to be used to 
prevent an act of gross injustice and oppression when British 

interests were not directly affected. 
Looking to the result, we may well doubt whether a policy 
of less ostentatious selfishness would not have proved better 
; even 
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even for mere selfish objects. When it became clear that 
England would make no effort, nor incur the very slightest risk 
to prevent it, the aggression we had denounced as unjust was 
perpetrated ; and Denmark, totally incapable of effective resist- 
ance to such superior power as that brought against her, was 
shamefully despoiled of territory to which Germany had not 
even a shadow of right, but of which it took possession without 
the slightest regard to the wishes and feelings of its inhabitants. 
This act created throughout Europe an uneasy feeling as to the 
future, and a belief that might, not right, was now to rule the 
world. Nor was it long before events proved the justice of the 
apprehensions excited by what had occurred, and that serious 
consequences were to follow from the indifference with which 
England had allowed Denmark to be robbed of a part of her 
territory. The nations which had joined in this unrighteous 
proceeding soon ——— as to the disposal of the spoil. 
Austria and her allies among the smaller German states be- 
came, in their turn, the objects of an aggression scarcely less 
unprincipled than that to which they ‘had just been parties, and 
speedily found themselves prostrate at the feet of Prussia, of 
which the dominion was in 1866 completely established in 
Germany. Directly flowing from these events next arose the 
war between Germany and France, with the utter overthrow of 
the last, and its dismemberment by the Treaty of Peace it was 
compelled to accept. 

England has escaped being involved in these wars, nor has 
she suffered any direct and tangible loss from the startling 
changes they have caused in the States of Europe, but it would 
be a mistake to suppose that they have not seriously affected 
British interests. As a commercial nation, it can be no matter 
of indifference to us that so large a proportion of the labour 
and wealth of many of the nations that ought to be among our 
best customers should be withdrawn from the work of peaceful 
production to be wasted in keeping up great armies, and in 
making costly preparations for war. But what is a far worse 
evil is that the peace of the Continent is left resting upon a 
most precarious and unstable basis, with the prospect that if it 
should again be interrupted, we might be compelled either to 

uiesce in arrangements detrimental to our national honour 
and security, or to interfere under all the disadvantages of being 
no longer able to exercise that moral power, or to reckon upon 
that support which the name of England used to command. 
To say nothing of those ominous clouds in the direction of 
Belgium which seem for the present to have seve away, the 
recent alarm as to another rupture between France and Ger- 
many 
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many shows but too clearly upon how precarious a footing the 
peace of the Continent now rests, and how seriously our own 
security might be compromised should it again be disturbed. 
Even the little that has been allowed to become known of the 
late discussions is sufficient to warrant our concluding that the 
question was seriously raised in Germany whether another 
quarrel should not be sought with France for the purpose of 
completing the unfinished work of the last war by finally 
and effectually destroying her military power. There is the 
strongest reason for believing that this would have been 
attempted with almost the certainty of success, but for the dis- 
approval of the design intimated by Russia with the concur- 
rence of our own Government. Those who most strenuously 
contend that the right policy for England is to abstain from all 
interference in continental affairs, and in the quarrels of other 
States, would hardly have witnessed without apprehension 
another successful invasion of France by Germany, followed, as 
we know it would have been, by measures for excluding France 
from the list of the military Powers of Europe. The danger 
to ourselves of the state of things that would have ensued is too 
clear to require to be explained; yet if Russia had remained 
passive we could have done little to avert it. When this danger 
arose, it found England possessing neither the moral nor the 
material power which in former times it would in such a case 
have been able to exercise. Its army was upon a footing which 
would have enabled it to give no military aid of any conse- 
quence to France if attacked, and since 1864 there remained to 
it little of its old moral power. There can be no doubt that 
the events and discussions of that year had greatly impaired the 
hold of this country upon the respect and confidence of other 
nations. Our own explanation of the principles on which we 
were to act had been accepted as correct, and it was assumed to 
be true that self-interest was the only rule of our conduct, and 
that we were not to be expected either to incur risk or to make 
exertions in order to maintain justice, or to ward off wrong from 
others. An old song says :— 


“TI care for nobody; no, not I, ° 
Since nobody cares for me!” 


and so when we had proclaimed that we cared for nobody, it 
naturally followed that nobody cared for us. 

From these results of our recent policy, which we. think we 
have been justified in describing as one of ostentatious selfish- 
ness, it may surely be inferred that a more generous one, besides 
being recommended by higher considerations (to which we are 
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. persuaded that Englishmen are not really indifferent), would 
. have been better for ourselves; and if so, it follows that we 


ought in future to act upon a different principle. It would be 
wise to show by our conduct that any nation which does a flagrant 
wrong to another must not rely upon our looking on with indif- 
ference, even though no British interest may be directly attacked, 
and that the power of this country (which it is a foolish mistake 
to suppose to be gone) will, in case of need, be exerted to resist 
oppression and injustice among nations. We are far from meani 
that this country ought, in a spirit of knight-errantry, to set itself 
up as a general redresser of wrongs all over the world; but, 
without being guilty of this folly, there are cases which common 
sense will enable us easily to distinguish, in which, without 
making any undue demands upon its subjects, the British Govern- 
ment will best do its duty both to them and to the world by using 
the power Providence has placed in its hands to aid the cause of 
justice and humanity. 

After all that has been said in disparagement of the wisdom of 
British statesmen of former days, among whom it was an 
maxim that to maintain the balance of power in Europe ought 
to be the great object of our foreign policy, it may be questioned 
whether they were not more nearly right than those who have 
found fault with them. If they erred in following too slavishly 
traditionary opinions as to what was necessary to maintain the 
balance they regarded as so important, and in being too ready to 
be alarmed at whatever seemed to threaten its disturbance, it has 
been a still more dangerous mistake on the other side to assume 
that the interests and even the safety of England may not be 
seriously affected by allowing other nations to seek for aggran- 
disement, by any means they may think fit to employ, without 
interference on our part. The Athenians could not be roused 
by their great orator to take sufficient heed in time to the increase 
of Macedonian power, but they found in the end that there had 
been but too much reason for the warnings they refused to listen 
to. The lesson ought not to be lost upon ourselves. 

This lesson, rightly read, would not lead us to revert to the 
old system of trying to maintain the balance of power in Europe 
by treaties of alliance with some of the continental nations. 
Alliances with some nations imply more or less of hostility to 
others, and if the notions on this subject, entertained in the last 
century, had ever been carried into full effect, they would have 
divided Europe into two opposing confederacies. The true posi- 
tion for this country in ordinary times is that of being on friendly 
terms with all nations, but bound by special treaties of alliance 
to none, and being ready, not from mere interested motives, but 
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as a duty, to use its influence and power on fitting occasions to 
check injustice and the oppression of the weaker states by their 
more powerful neighbours. By adopting this policy, though the 
mischief already done by an opposite one cannot now be cured, 
and time must elapse before the respect and confidence of other 
nations, which have been thrown away, can be regained, England 
might hope eventually to restore the former understanding among 
the Powers of Europe that none could be guilty of high-handed 
oppression on a weaker neighbour without having to encounter 
the combined opposition of the rest, which it would be unsafe 
to provoke. With the re-establishment of such an understanding 
we might hope to see a general reduction by the nations of 
Europe of the excessive armies they now maintain, to the common 
injury of all. England, both from her geographical position and 
from the power she possesses, if she chooses to exert it, is better 
able than any other of the European .tations to take the lead in 
bringing about such an improvement in their relations with each 
other. But it would be useless for her to attempt this while she 
remains so destitute of any military force, promptly available, as 
she is at present. This country has fallen into the opposite error 
from that committed by its continental neighbours. They are 
making the mistake of striving to create armies too excessive to 
be kept up without serious injury to national prosperity and 
progress. We, on the contrary, have reduced so low the force 
on which we could rely to meet a sudden emergency, that it 
would be impossible for us to send out, at short notice, an expe- 
dition to support an ally, even upon a very moderate scale, 
without leaving ourselves unprotected at home by anything 
deserving to be called an army for the field. Even though we 
were not to send a single regiment on foreign service, or to 
strengthen our weak colonial garrisons, we should find ourselves 
on a sudden outbreak of war unprovided with the means of 
opposing an adequate force to an enemy’s army which might 
succeed in eluding our fleet and landing upon our shores. Our 
army is not only small in number, but it has been proved that a 
heavy deduction must be made from its nominal strength for the 
large proportion of the men now on the rolls of the army who 
are too young and raw to be of real use in the field, if wanted. 
This fact, indeed, is not denied by the Commander-in-Chief, nor 
yet by the late or the present Secretary of State for War. All that 
they allege is, that it is impossible to get recruits of twenty years 
of age, and that the lads of eighteen who are enlisted will grow 
up into useful soldiers. No doubt these allegations are true, 
but it is not less true that recruits who enter the army at eighteen 
cannot in general be fit for the hard work of war for two years, 
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while, with a system of short service, there must, under our 
present arrangements, be a large proportion of these, as yet 
inefficient, soldiers in our regiments. A very large allowance 
must therefore be made on this account from the nominal numbers 
-of our army in calculating its really available force. And this 
weak army has no reserve of thoroughly trained soldiers of an 
consequence to fall back upon. The Commander-in-Chief told 
the House of Lords that it would not signify having only weak 
cadres if there were sufficient reserves to fill them up when 
required, but he acknowledged that, as yet, no such reserves 
existed. Seven thousand trained soldiers are all that are enrolled 
in the reserve, and it is believed that very many of these would 
not be forthcoming, when wanted. 

Nor is its numerical weakness the only fault of our army. 
Mr. Holms, in the able pamphlet which is one of the publica- 
tions enumerated at the head of this article, has endeavoured to 
show that it is in a highly unsatisfactory condition in other 
respects also, and especially as regards the prevalence of deser- 
tion. Though he may have failed (and we think he has) in 
suggesting the best remedies for the defects he points out, it can 
hardly be denied that he has been successful in proving that 
these defects exist, and are of a very serious character. The 
measures he recommends for removing them would amount to 
nothing less than a complete revolution in our military system, 
and we think the present Ministers of the Crown are right in 
declining to make any sweeping alterations in the organi- 
sation and the regulations of the army established by their pre- 
decessors. They have justly held that changes of system as 
regards the army are in themselves necessarily inconvenient, 
and that their frequent recurrence is so great an evil, that it 
would be inexpedient to overturn that which was settled only a 
few years ago with great care, unless the arrangement of 1870 
should prove to be a failure after a fuller trial than it has yet 
had. And it would be the more inexpedient to make any violent 
change in that arrangement, because the objections that have 
been justly made to it do not apply to its principles or to the 
policy on which the late Ministers professed to have acted in 
adopting it. The main object of this policy, as explained to 
Parliament by its authors, was to enable the country safely to 
dispense with keeping a large army constantly embodied, by 
providing an effective reserve. Our regiments and companies 
were to be numerically weak; but there were to be trained 
soldiers in reserve ready on the shortest notice to fill up the 
tanks of our almost skeleton battalions, and give us the force 
we should require on a sudden emergency. With this view the 
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service of soldiers in the ranks was to be reduced to six years, 
and they were then to pass into the reserve. This scheme was 
in principle the adoption of the best part of the Prussian mili- 
tary system, of which we have above acknowledged the merit. 
Nothing could be sounder than the plan of the late Ministers, 
had it been properly carried into effect. But five years are 
gone by since they began to act upon it, and at the end of that 
time we have indeed the weak regiments we were told of, but 
unfortunately the promised reserve of trained soldiers to fill up 
their ranks when necessary, does not exist. As we have said, 
only 7000 such soldiers are as yet enrolled, nor is there the 
slightest prospect that for many years their number will be 
raised to what it ought to be; it is indeed somewhat sanguine 
to expect this ever to be accomplished, unless some steps are 
taken to accelerate the rate at which the increase of the reserve 
is likely to proceed. When in 1870 the then Ministers sub- 
mitted to Parliament their plan for re-organising the army, they 
distinctly recognised the fact that an army so weak in numbers 
as they proposed habitually to maintain, requires to be supported 
by a large and effective reserve. But if so, the conclusion is 
irresistible that until the reserve is created, the amount of force 
embodied ought to be sufficient for the wants of the nation. In 
a state of Europe little calculated to inspire confidence in the 
permanence of peace, and making it uncertain how suddenly an 
urgent need for the services of our army may come upon us, it 
seems strange to ask that because in some dozen of years we 
may possibly have a sufficient reserve, we should rest content, 
though in the mean time the force we could promptly command 
is confessed to fall far short of what we should want on an 
emergency. And there is this additional reason for maintaining 
a larger army till we have formed a reserve, that it is only from 
strong regiments that we can hope to obtain a sufficient number 
of men for the first creation of a reserve. From weak regiments 
but a small number of soldiers can obviously be spared for it in 
each year; and although this might be sufficient for keeping up 
the reserve when once created, so long as the process of forming 
it is going on, enough men fit for this purpose cannot possibly 
be supplied from the ranks of an active army on a low establish- 
ment. The army and the reserve together ought, from the first,. 
to have been able to furnish the amount of force it is considered 
necessary that we should be able to command at the beginning. 
of a war, the number of men in the active army being reduced: 
in proportion as the reserve rose gradually to the amount pro-. 
posed for it. By allowing soldiers to leave the army for the 


purpose of entering the reserve as soon as they were certified to- 
have- 
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have attained a complete knowledge of their duty, and giving 
them greater encouragement to enter and continue in the reserve, 
especially by restoring to them a prospect of ultimately obtaining 
pensions, there is little doubt that much progress might by this 
time have been made in forming a reserve of the desired strength, 
and so soon as this was accomplished, the active army might 
safely be reduced to the intended permanent establishment. 
The refusal to allow the army to be kept for a time above this 
establishment, and the hasty reduction of its numbers before the 
reserve had been formed, were the chief errors which have caused 
the military policy of the late Government to have failed, in 
spite of its having been based on right principles. Were this 
great mistake corrected, measures being also taken to promote 
recruiting, and to check desertion by giving greater prospective 
advantages to the soldier, our army might soon be put upon a 
better footing. This, however, is not a fit occasion for discuss- 
ing the means by which such an improvement might be effected, 
perhaps at some future time we may revert to the subject. 

Such measures as we have referred to could not of course be 
adopted without an increase of our own military expenditure, 
though there is good ground for believing that this increase 
need not be so large as might at first sight be apprehended, 
since Mr. Holms has shown that no small part of it might be 
met by cutting down charges now incurred on account of the 
army without any equivalent benefit. But granting that to 
improve the army must cost money, this affords no sufficient 
ground for refusing to attempt it. Fifty years ago there were 
excellent reasons for objecting to the cost of the army, and for 
insisting upon a more rigid economy in military expenditure. 
For a good many years after the peace of 1815 the habits of 
extravagant expenditure created by a long war carried on with 
borrowed money continued to prevail, and the army was main- 
tained at needless cost and on a scale not really required by the 
then state of the world. The pressure of taxation upon the 
country was also at that time well-nigh intolerable, and the con- 
dition of the people urgently required that relief should be 
given to them. In this state of things a real service was done 
to the public by those who earnestly strove to enforce a reduction 
of the national expenditure, and especially in that part of it 
incurred on account of the army. But circumstances are now 
entirely altered; a very large amount of useless expenditure, 
and all the taxes that were really objectionable have been got 
rid of, those that are still paid pressing very lightly on the 
people, while even a greater relief than that afforded by the 
remission of taxation has been given to them by setting free 
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their industry from the trammels formerly imposed upon it 
under the name of protection. The consequence is that in the 
last thirty years there has been an increase which is almost mar- 
vellous in the wealth of the nation, so that it need no longer 
hesitate on the score of expense to adopt whatever measures are 
really required for its welfare. 

But unfortunately rival politicians in chase of popularity have 
kept up the old cry for economy when it has ceased to be the 
most pressing want of the country. Strict economy ought 
undoubtedly to be observed in the public expenditure, but 
money is not everything to a nation any more than to an 
individual. Honour and security are certainly not less im- 
portant than money, and for both it is essential that arrangements 
should be made by which the nation may be assured of having 
an army promptly available to meet any probable emergency 
however suddenly it may arise. Without this England cannot 
hold her proper place in the world, or even enjoy security at 
home. It is earnestly to be hoped, and we may even trust that 
England may never again be compelled, as she was in the 
beginning of the present century, to take a leading part in a 
continental war ; but it would be idle to deny that circumstances. 
may arise in which her honour and her ultimate security would 
require her to support against threatened attack, by more than 
mere remonstrance, nations to which she is bound by treaty or 
friendship. Not long ago it was at least suggested that Belgium. 
might be called upon to restrain the free expression of opinion 
in her own territory lest it should disturb the tranquillity of a 
powerful neighbour. If instead of being dropped this untenable: 
claim had been insisted upon with an intimation that it would 
be enforced, Belgium would have had a right to look to England 
for support in resisting it. This support could not with honour 
have been refused in the face of the treaties by which we are 
bound, and even if there had been no treaties, it would have 
been both little to our credit and unwise to withhold it. To. 
acquiesce in hostile measures being adopted against Belgium on 
the plea that an independent state may justly be called upon to 
stop the free expression of opinion within its own territories, 
because this might occasion inconvenience to another, would 
have tended to establish a principle capable of very dangerous 
application. 

th in this case and in that we have already referred to of 

an apprehended rupture between Germany and France, it might 
have become needful for England to use her utmost efforts to 
stop proceedings which were believed to be contemplated by 
Germany. From these examples we may learn how possible it 
is 
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is that occasions may arise in which this country could not 
either with honour or safety abstain from endeavouring to 
prevent acts of aggression from being committed by one 
European nation on another. But our interference for this 
purpose would be far more likely to succeed, and far less likely 
to lead to war, if it were known that in case of need our 
remonstrance might be supported by arms. And it is a mistake 
to suppose that the military power we could put forth must 
necessarily be of small importance, because our army, even with 
the largest augmentation any English statesman would dream 
of recommending, would still bear a small proportion to the 
numbers of continental armies. Enormous as are the hosts that 
other nations contemplate bringing into the field, it would be 
found that forty or fifty thousand thoroughly trained and well- 
equipped British soldiers would be able to throw a very 
significant weight into the scale in favour of the Power whose 
cause England might adopt. With a proper reserve there is no 
reason why this great country should not be able at short notice 
to bring such a force into the field, and with the power of doing 
so remonstrances on the part of England against measures she 
disapproves would carry with them a very different weight from 
that they now have, when it has been said on high authority 
that England has ‘ effaced herself’ as a military Power. 

To be thus ‘ effaced’ is, we are persuaded, no more in accord- 
ance with the real wishes than with the interest of the nation. 
There are symptoms that the people are awaking to the per- 
ception of the importance of recovering the position and the 
influence England formerly possessed, and that the time is come 
when public opinion would support the government if it should 
have the courage and wisdom to propose well-considered mea- 
sures for placing our army on such a footing that we may no 
longer be regarded by our neighbours as a nation that has ceased 
to have weight in the affairs of the world, and of which the 
wishes and remonstrances may safely be treated with con- 
temptuous indifference. Though such measures must involve 
at least a temporary increase of the army estimates, we are 
convinced that the increase would be heartily approved by 
Parliament as well as by the country. 
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Art. 1V.—The Prose Works of William Wordsworth. Edited 
with Preface, Notes, and Illustrations. By the Rev. Alex- 
ander Grosart. In 3 vols. London, 1876. 


HILE we are obliged to Mr. Grosart for the pains he has 
taken to collect and arrange the contents of these 
volumes, we cannot affect to share his surprise that he should 
have been the first to perform the task. Astonishment at the 
fact will, we suspect, be confined to ‘ the select circle of Words- 
worth’s admirers’ in whose eyes, as Lord Coleridge writes to 
Mr. Grosart, ‘the very dust of the writings of that very great 
and noble person is gold.’ Within this circle, indeed, the 
personal worship’of Wordsworth has long amounted to a reli- 
gion, and is now rapidly accumulating a mythology. There 
are persons to whom Rydal is as Mecca to the Mohammedan, and 
an unpublished sonnet of Wordsworth as a relic of St. Francis 
to the Catholic pilgrim. Mr. Grosart, for instance, ‘ cannot 
close his preface without expressing his sense of the trust con- 
fided to him, and the personal benefit it has been to himself to 
have been brought so near to WiLLIAM WorDSWORTH as he 
has been in working on this collection of his prose. He felt 
almost awed as he handled the great and good man’s MSS., and 
found himself behind the screen (as it were) seeing what he had 
seen, touching what he had touched, knowing what he had known, 
feeling what he had felt’ The English language is inade- 
quate to express the Editor’s enthusiasm. ‘It is a benediction,’ 
he concludes, ‘to the race, among so many fragmentary, and 
jagged, and imperfect lives, to have one so rounded and com- 
pleted, so august, and so genuine.’ On the other hand, epithets, 
the reverse of ‘benedictory,’ are heaped on the heads of those 
profane friends of Wordsworth who have ventured to view him 
as a mere mortal author ; De Quincey, for example, being called 
‘a little, alert, self-conscious creature, with the marvellous brain, 
and more marvellous tongue; a monkey with a man’s soul 
somehow transmigrated into it.’ 

Did the language of worshippers, like Mr. Grosart, so curi- 
ously confounding the qualities of the man and the writer, 
really represent the national feeling for Wordsworth, the tardy 
publication of his prose writings would no doubt be matter for 
surprise. But it does not represent it. With all his rare and 
genuine qualities, the author of ‘ The Prelude’ and ‘ The Excur- 
sion’ has never been, we think he never will be, popular; and 
to speak, as Mr. Grosart does, of ‘the millions in the future to 
whom William Wordsworth will be the grand name of the 
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18th-19th century, and all that Shakespeare and Milton are 
now, is to violate alike probability and proportion. Those 
features which repel the general reader in the Lake poet’s 
verse are all the more pronounced in his prose, because they 
here appear without that air of mystery and remoteness 
which metre gives them. The contents of these volumes are 
classified in three divisions, styled respectively, ‘ Political,’ 
“Ethical,’ ‘Critical;’ yet, various and distinct as are the 
species of essay to which this order points, Wordsworth, what- 
ever be his subject, writes as if he were engaged on but one 
kind of composition—a sermon. He seems to regard the prin- 
ciples of taste and politics as no less axiomatic than those of 
morals. Hence, though his political pamphlets possess many 
remarkable excellencies, his efforts in that kind of writing are 
usually ineffective. Want of instinct and humour made him 
unskilful as a rhetorician; he did not understand the passions 
of his audience, nor was he able to suppress his partiality 
for his own conclusions, so as to perceive how an object 
would strike an ordinary mind. He takes up arms, for 
instance, against Brougham in an election contest; but when 
he ought to be driving his antagonist out of the field with 
sarcasm and invective, he reads the freeholders a_ lecture 
on the Constitution. His pamphlet on ‘The Convention of 
Cintra,’ abounding as it does in fine passages, studied after 
the manner of Burke, is spoiled by its air of exaggeration. 
The writer approaches his theme—a mere particular incident of 
military diplomacy—as if it contained vast social issues like the 
French Revolution, and as if it were possible to inflame men’s 
intellects in the same manner as their passions. His indigna- 
tion at what he considers the folly and want of principle of 
Wellesley and his lieutenants, knows no bounds; but, in the 
midst of his invective, he suddenly stops to enter into a cold 
consideration of the causes that hamper the action of a Con- 
stitutional Government in time of war. Excessive self-con- 
fidence sometimes betrayed him into serious offences against 
good breeding. In 1793, at a time when all England ex- 
perienced a thrill of horror at the murder of Louis XVI., 
Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, published a sermon reflecting 
on the event; and, as the pamphlet had an extensive sale, it 
may be supposed to have expressed, not unhappily, the popular 
feeling of the moment. Wordsworth, in reply, wrote an 
* Apology for the French Revolution,’ in the form of a letter to 
the bishop, in which he likens the latter to a ‘drunken man ;’ 
and tells him that ‘he has fallen into the tide of contempt, to 
be swept down to the Ocean of Oblivion.’ Curiously enough, 
his 
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his faith in the eternal nature of his own abstract premises is 
never shaken by the consideration that they appear to admit of 
contradictory conclusions. Thus, in 1793, he writes loftily to 
the said Bishop Watson, ‘ Philosophers will turn their thoughts 
to the system of universal representation ;’ while, in 1829, 
though Mr. Grosart gives us to understand that, ‘even in 
old age, William Wordsworth would never have disavowed a 
een of his “Apology,”’ we find him arguing against 
atholic relief. 

It is, however, rather to the critical than the political writings 
of Wordsworth that we wish now to direct attention. The 
former, as Mr. Grosart says, form an epoch in the history of 
criticism, and we have ourselves frequently had occasion to 
refer to them in our reviews of the state of English poetry. 
Throughout the present century a revolution, alike in poetical 
practice and in men’s opinions about poetry, has been silently 
accomplishing itself. This revolution has, we believe, now 
reached its natural limits; and it may be said that critical 
opinion in England is divided between two rival theories, one 
of which affirms that the essence of poetry lies in the poet’s 
thought, the language and metre in which that thought is ex- 
pressed being mere accidents and auxiliaries, while the other as 
confidently holds that the end of metrical language is to pro- 
duce effects upon the senses, in the same way as the painter or 
the musician works by means of colour and sound. These 
opinions, so distinct, and so mutually destructive, may be 
traced back to one set of causes, and, so far as effects of such 
magnitude and importance can be said to be the work of 
any single man, to one great original—William Wordsworth. 
We are aware that we have against us the weight of Macaulay’s 
opinion. Writing, as he did, before the revolution of which 
we speak had fully developed itself, and relying upon con- 
siderations which appear to us more striking than essential, 
Macaulay ascribed to Byron the chief part in the emancipation of 
English poetry from eighteenth-century influences. But Byron 
was, to all intents and purposes, a poetical Tory. He gave, 
indeed, amplitude and variety to the classical style, but he 
sought not to tamper with its structure ; he ventured upon sub- 
jects of which the followers of Dryden and Pope never dreamed, 
but his method of composition is identical with theirs; he in- 
troduced no principle which Aristotle would have forbidden, 
or Horace have disapproved. Wordsworth, on the other hand, 
questioned everything, reversed everything, we might almost 
say, destroyed everything, which had been established by the 
experience of a hundred generations. We seize the —, 
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of the publication of these volumes to inquire what was that 
ancient ‘practice of poetry which Wordsworth sought to subvert, 
and what that method of his own by which he hoped to replace 
it. And, in order to make the subject more definite and intel- 
ligible, we shall take for our text the attack which Wordsworth 
makes on eighteenth-century poetry in the person of Gray. 
‘Gray,’ says he, ‘was at the head of those poets who, by their 
reasonings, have attempted to widen the space of separation 
betwixt prose and metrical composition, and was, more than 
any other man, curiously elaborate in the structure of his own 
poetical diction’ (vol. ii. p. 85). Here, then, is a distinct and 
vital issue, raised by the founder of the modern romantic school 
of poetry, in the shape of an indictment against one of the 
most illustrious representatives of the English classics. Let us 
endeavour to form a judgment on the case. Repulsive as it is to 
pursue an elementary inquiry into the nature of the most social 
and beautiful of the arts, such criticism may not be nugatory, if 
it can succeed in defining with any precision the principles on 
which all sound poetry is composed. 

The indictment, then, brought by Wordsworth against Gray is 
twofold. Gray, it seems, had in the first place a false con- 
ception of the nature of poetry ; and, secondly, a false standard of 
poetical diction. To begin with the first count, Gray, we are 


told, sought to widen the space of separation betwixt prose and 
metrical composition. What this charge amounts to we shall 
see hereafter. Meantime, did Wordsworth think that between 
aap and poetry there was any line of demarcation at all? 
n the Preface from which we have quoted we read : 


‘There neither is nor can be any essential difference between the 
language of prose and metrical composition. We are fond of tracing 
the resemblance between Poetry and Painting, and accordingly we call 
them sisters; but where shall we find bonds of connection sufficiently 
strong to typify the connection betwixt prose and metrical com- 
position ?—Vol. ii. p. 86. 


Now this question admits of a very definite answer. Take the 
Iliad of Homer and a proposition of Euclid. Is it conceivable 
that the latter could have been expressed at all in metre, or the 
former expressed half so well in prose? If not, what is the 
reason? Is it not plain that the poem contains a predominant 
element of imagination and feeling which is absolutely excluded 
from the proposition? And in the same way it may be shown 
that whenever a man expresses himself properly in metre, the 
subject-matter of his composition belongs to imagination or 
feeling ; whenever he writes in prose his subject belongs to Gt 
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(if the prose be fiction) intimately resembles matter of fact. 
We may decide then with certainty that the sphere of poetry 
fies in Imagination, and that the larger the amount of just 
liberty the Imagination enjoys, the better will be the poetry 
it produces. But then a further question arises, and this is 
the key of the whole position, How far does this liberty extend ? 
1s Imagination absolute, supreme, and uncontrolled in its own 
sphere, or is it under the guidance and government of reason ? 
That its dominion is not universal is obvious, but of its in- 
fluence we are all conscious, and there is no exaggeration in the 
eloquent words of Pascal : 


‘This mighty power, the perpetual antagonist of reason, which 
delights to show its ascendency by bringing her under its control and 
dominion, has created a second nature in man. It has its joys and 
its sorrows; its health, its sickness; its wealth, its poverty; it 
«compels reason, in spite of herself, to believe, to doubt, to deny ; it 
suspends the exercise of the senses, and imparts to them again an 
artificial acuteness; it has its follies and its wisdom; and the most 
perverse thing of all is that it fills its votaries with a complacency 
more full and complete even than that which reason can supply.’ 


If such be the force of Imagination in active life, how absolute 
must be its dominion in poetry! And absolute it is, if we are 
to believe Wordsworth, who defines poetry to be ‘the spon- 
taneous overflow of powerful emotion.’ This definition coincides 
well with modern notions on the nature of the art. But how 
different is the view if we turn from theory to practice! It 
would surely be a serious mistake to describe the noblest poems, 
like the ‘ AEneid’ or ‘ Paradise Lost,’ as the product of mere 
spontaneous emotion. And even in lyric verse, to which it may 
‘be said Wordsworth is specially alluding, we find the greatest 
poets, like Pindar and Simonides, composing their odes for set 
-occasions like the public games, in honour of persons with 
whom they were but little acquainted, and (most significant 
fact of all) in the expectation of receiving liberal rewards. We 
meed not say that such considerations detract nothing from the 
genius of these great poets; but they prove very conclusively 
that poetry is not what Wordsworth’s definition asserts, and 
what in these days it is too often assumed to be, the mere gush of 
unconscious inspiration. The definition of Wordsworth may 
perhaps suit short lyrics, such as he was himself in the habit of 


composing, but it would be fatal to the claims of poetry to rank 
among the higher arts, for it would exclude that quality which, 
in poetry as in all art, is truly sovereign, Invention. The poet, 
no less than the mechanical inventor, excels by the exercise 


of 
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of reason, by his knowledge of the required effect, his power of 
adapting means to ends, and his skill in availing himself of 
circumstances. Consider for a moment the external difficulties. 
which restrict the poet’s liberty, and require the most vigorous 
efforts of reason to subdue them. To begin with, in order to- 
secure the happy result promised by Horace, 


‘Cui lecta potenter erit res 
Nec facundia deseret hunc nec lucidus ordo,’ 


he has to take the exact measure of his own powers. How 
many a poet has failed for want of judgment by trespassing. 
on a subject and style for which his genius is unfitted! 
Again, he is confronted by the most obvious difficulties of lan-- 
guage and metre, which limit his freedom to a degree unknown 
to the prose-writer. And beyond this, if he wishes to be read 
—and a poem without readers is no more than a musical instru- 
ment without a musician—he has to consider the character of 
his audience. He must have all the instinct of an orator, all 
the intuitive knowledge of the world, as well as all the practical 
resource, which are required to gain command over the hearts of 
men, and to subdue, by the charms of eloquence, their passions, 
their prejudices, and their judgment. To achieve such results 
something more is required than ‘the spontaneous overflow of 
powerful feeling.’ 

How far Wordsworth’s own poetry illustrates his principles we- 
shall consider presently; meantime his definition helps us to. 
understand what he meant by Gray’s fault of widening the space 
of separation betwixt prose and metrical composition. Neither 
in respect of the quantity nor the quality of his verse could Gray’s 
manner of composition be described as spontaneous. Compared 
with Wordsworth’s numerous volumes of poetry, the slender 
volume that contains the poetry of Gray looks meagre indeed ;. 
yet almost every poem in this small collection is a considered 
work of art. To begin with ‘The Bard.’ Few readers, we 
suppose, would rise from this ode without a sense of its 
poetical ‘effect.’ The details may be thought to require too- 
much attention; the allusions, from the nature of the subject, 
are, no doubt, difficult; but a feeling of loftiness, of harmony, 
of proportion, remains in the mind at the close of the poem,. 
which is not likely to pass away. How, then, was this effect 
produced? First of all we see that Gray had selected a good 
subject; his raw materials, so to speak, were poetical. The 
imagination, unembarrassed by common associations, breathes 
freely in its own region, and is instinctively elevated as it moves. 
among the great events of the past, dwelling on the misfortunes of 
monarchs,. 
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monarchs, the rise of dynasties, and the splendours of literature. 
But, in the second place, when he has chosen his subject, it is 
the part of the poet to impress the great ideas derived from it 
on the feelings and the memory by the distinctness of the form 
under which he presents it; and here poetical invention first 
begins to work. By the imaginative fiction of ‘The Bard,’ 
Gray is enabled to cast the whole course of English history into 
the form of a prophecy, and to excite the patriotic feelings of 
the reader, as Virgil roused the pride of his own countrymen, 
by Anchises’ forecast of the grandeur of Rome. Finally, when 
the main design of the poem is thus conceived, observe with 
what art all the different parts are made to emphasise the 
beauty of the general conception; with what dramatic pro- 
priety the calamities of the conquering Plantagenet are pro- 
phesied by his vanquished foe; while on the other hand, the 
literary glories of the Tudor Elizabeth awaken the triumph 
of the patriot and the poet; how martial and spirited is the 
opening of the poem! how lofty and enthusiastic its close! 
Perhaps there is no English lyric which, animated by equal 
fervour, displays so much architectural genius as ‘ The Bard. 
Take, again, the ‘ Ode on the Prospect of Eton College.” A 
subject better adapted for the indulgence of personal feeling, or 
for those sentimental confidences between the reader and the 
poet, in which the modern muse so much delights, could not be 
imagined. But what do we find? The theme is treated in the 
most general manner. Though emphasising the irony of his 
reflection by the beautiful touch of memory in the second stanza, 
the poet speaks throughout as a moralist or spectator; from first 
to last he seems to lose all thought of himself in contemplating 
the tragedies he foresees for others; the subject is in fact 
handled with the most skilful rhetoric, and every stanza is made 
to strengthen and elaborate the leading thought. In the ‘ Pro- 
gress of Poesy,’ though the general constructive effect is perhaps 
inferior to ‘The Bard,’ we see the same evidence of careful 
preconsideration, while the course of the poem is particularly 
distinguished by the beauty of the transitions. Of the form of 
the ‘ Elegy’ it is superfluous to speak ; a poem so dignified and 
yet so tender, appeals immediately, and will continue to appeal, 
to the heart of every Englishman, so long as the care of public 
liberty and love of the soil maintain their hold in this country. 
In this poem, as indeed in all that Gray ever wrote, we find it 
his first principle to prefer his subject to himself ; he never forgot 
that while he was a man he was also an artist, and he knew 
that the function of art was not merely to indulge nature, but 
to dignify and refine it. 
Yet, 
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Yet, in spite of his love of form, there is nothing frigid or 
statuesque in the genius of Gray. A vein of deep melancholy, 
evidently constitutional, runs through his poetry, and, consider- 
ing how little he produced, the number of personal allusions in 
his verses is undoubtedly large. But he is entirely free from 
that egotism which we have had frequent occasion to blame as 
the prevailing vice of modern poetry. For whereas the modern 
poet thrusts his private feelings into prominence, and finds a 
luxury in the confession of his sorrows, Gray’s references to him- 
self are introduced on public grounds, or, in other words, with a 
view to poetical effect. He, like our own bards, is ‘ condemned 
to groan,’ but for different reasons— 


‘ The tender for another’s pain, 
The unfeeling for his own.’ 


We have already remarked on the public character of the 
* Ode on Eton College ;’ but the second stanza of this poem is a 
pure expression of individual feeling :— 
‘ Ah, happy hills! ah, pleasing shade! 
Ah, fields beloved in vain! 
Where once my careless childhood played, 
A stranger yet to pain; 


I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 

As, waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring.’ 


Every one will perceive the art which enforces the truth of the 
general reflections that follow by the personal experience of the 
speaker. Again, the ‘ Progress of Poesy’ closes with a personal 
allusion which, as it is a climax, might, if ill-managed, have 
appeared arrogant, but which is, in fact, a masterpiece of 
oratory. After confessing his own inferiority to Pindar, the 
poet proceeds :— 


‘Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 
Such forms as glitter in the Muse’s ray, 
With orient hues unborrowed of the sun ; 
Yet shall he mount, and keep his distant way, 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate, 
Beneath the Good how far,—but far above the Great !’ 


There is something very noble in the elevated manner in 

which the self-complacent triumph of genius, expressed by so 

many poets from Exnius downwards, is at once justified and 
chastened | 
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chastened by the reflection in these lines. We see in them that 
the poet alludes to himself in the third person, and he repeats 
this style in the ‘ Elegy,’ where, after the fourth line, the first 
personal pronoun is never again used. How just and beautiful 
is the turn where, after contemplating the general lot of the 
lowly society he is celebrating, he proceeds to identify his own 
fate with theirs !— 


‘ For thee who, mindful of the unhonoured dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate, 
Tf, chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall enquire thy fate, 
‘ Haply some hoary-headed swain may say,’ &c. 


The two great characteristics of Gray’s poetry that we have 
noticed—his self-suppression and his sense of form and dignity— 
are best described by the word ‘classical.’ What we particu- 
larly admire in the great authors of Greece and Rome is their 
public spirit. Their writings are full of patriotism, good 
breeding, and common sense, and have that happy mixture of 
art and nature which is only acquired by men who have learned 
from liberty how to discipline individual instincts by social 
refinement. Their style is masculine, clear, and moderate ; 
they seem, as it were, never to lose the sense of being before an 
audience, and, like orators who know that they are always 
exposed to the judgment of their intellectual equals, they aim at 
putting intelligible thoughts into the most natural and forcible 
words. Precisely the same qualities are observable in all the 
best English writers of the eighteenth century. Addison, Pope, 
and Goldsmith are perhaps the most shining examples, but the 
rest are ‘classical’ in the sense which we have just indicated ; 
and we can hardly be wrong in ascribing this common rhetorical 
instinct to the intimate connection between the men of thought 
and the men of action, which existed both in the free states of 
antiquity, and in England under the rule of the aristocracy. 
With the advance of the eighteenth century the instinct in 
English literature seems to grow weaker; the style of our 
authors becomes more formal and constrained, and symptoms of 
that dislike of society encouraged by the philosophy of Rousseau 
more frequently betray themselves. As the poetry of Cowper 
shows less social instinct than that of Gray, so Gray himself is . 
inferior in this respect to Pope and Goldsmith. But his style 
has the same lofty public spirit that distinguishes his favourite 
models, and no worthier form could be imagined to express the 
ardour excited in the heart of a patriotic poet by the rising 
fortunes of his native country. We feel that it is in every way 

fitting 
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fitting that the author of the ‘Elegy’ should have been the 
favourite of Wolfe and the countryman of Chatham. 

A sensible difference may be perceived in the intellectual 
atmosphere when Wordsworth first began to write. An esta- 
blished dynasty had produced something of that routine into 
which order is apt to degenerate, and had deprived the times 
of the personal vivacity arising out of the encounter between 
eager parties and individual minds, which gave such a distinct 
character to the society of Queen Anne’s epoch. A corre- 
sponding change had come over the world of letters. The 
classical style in the feeble hands of a Darwin, a Knight, and 
a Della Crusca, had sunk into a childish exhibition of pointless. 
artifice and elaborate conceit. On the other hand, the progress 
of the democratic spirit, owing to the increasing influence of 
the great towns, had gone far to destroy the unity of public taste. 
New appetites and grotesque cravings arose with the growing 
multitudes in search of intellectual amusement; and like the 
vulgar audience, in the last days of the Roman republic, who 
called for the rope-dancers in the middle of a play, the children 
of those who had applauded Garrick surrendered their taste to 
the idiotical stimulants of German sentimentalism. A poetical 
revolution seemed in the eyes of some the sole remedy for the 
intellectual depravity of the hour :— 


‘A multitude of causes,’ says Wordsworth, ‘unknown to former 
times are now acting with a combined force to blunt the discriminat- 
ing powers of the mind, and, unfitting it for all voluntary exertions, to 
reduce it to a state of almost savage torpor. The most effective of 
these causes are the great national events which are daily taking 
place, and the increasing accumulation of men in cities, where the 
uniformity of their occupations produces a craving for extraordi 
incident, which the rapid communication of intelligence hourly 
gratifies. —Vol. ii. p. 83. 


Let it be remembered that the society thus roundly anathe- 
matised had shown itself capable of appreciating the poetry of 
Crabbe ; and was shortly afterwards to derive an — enjoy- 


ment from the third and fourth cantos of ‘ Childe Harold,’ and 
from the pages of ‘The Antiquary.’ For the vitiated taste of 
such a society the only cure that Wordsworth could devise was 
as radical as any that Rousseau proposed to apply within the 
sphere of politics. It was simply to ignore the development 
of civil life, and to return to the primitive state; to flee from 
the city and dwell in the country; to replace the language of 
polite corruption by the idioms of pure rusticity. Rejecting 
all commerce with men, avoiding all subjects of poetry, which 
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‘in their outward form appealed to the public imagination, he 
retired into the mountains, and gave forth to the world a reflection 
of Nature, as seen through the eye of a philosopher :— 


‘The principal object of these poems,’ he observes in his Preface, 
* was to incidents and situations from common life, and to relate 
or describe them, as far as was possible, in a selection of language 
really used by men ; and at the same time to throw over them a certain 
colouring of imagination, whereby ordinary things should be presented to 
the mind in an unusual aspect.’—Vol, ii. p. 81. 


The reader of this passage will not fail to observe that such a 
method of poetical conception is an exact reversal of the practice 
of Gray. In the first place the objects on which imagination is 
to exercise itself—in other words, the subject of the poem— instead 
of being derived from a region in which the imagination is 
unrestrained, are drawn from ‘ common life.’ In the next place 
the action of the imagination, instead of being constructive, is 
analytical ; in place of combining a number of external images 
into a harmonious whole, it withdraws into itself to supply those 
qualities which the object described does not possess. This 
method is again commended in the following stanzas from 
“ Peter Bell’ :— 


‘The dragon’s wing, the magic ring, 
I shall not covet for my dower, 
If I along the lowly way 
With sympathetic Beas may stray, 
And with a soul of power. 


‘These given, what more need I desire, 
To stir, to soothe, or elevate ? 
— ane marvels than the mind 
y in life’s daily prospect find, 
May find, or there create?’ 


Now it is plain that, in proportion as the subject of the poem 
is less stimulating to the imagination of the reader, the greater 
will be the burden in the work of producing pleasure thrown 
on the poet himself. Hence it is to be expected that the poet 
in Wordsworth’s view should no longer be regarded as a simple 
artist, but as a divinely-endowed being, above the range of 
ordinary humanity. And, accordingly, we find him described 
as a man of ‘more lively sensibility, more enthusiasm and 
tenderness, who has a greater knowledge of human nature and 
a more comprehensive soul than are supposed to be common 
among mankind.’ Insensibly, too, a higher prerogative in 
dealing with matters of sense is claimed for this exceptional 

creature, 
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creature, till the same unbounded liberty of imagination is 
arrogated to him that is described in the lively invective of 
Pascal, before quoted. As the external objects of poetry dwindle 
in comparison with the moral endowments of the poet, so it is 
natural that the former should lose their normal shape, and 
become unconsciously modified by the imaginative medium 
through which they are viewed :— 


‘The processes of imagination are carried on either by conferring 
additional properties upon an object, or abstracting from it some of 
those which it actually possesses, and thus enabling it to react upon 


the mind, which hath performed the process like a new existence.’— 
Vol. ii. p. 137. 


Let us exemplify the result of the action and reaction between 
the mind and external nature, said by Wordsworth to be the 


true function of the imagination, by the following ‘ Lines on 
Kilchurn Castle’ :— 


‘Child of loud-throated War! the mountain stream 
Roars in thy hearing; but thy hour of rest 
Is come, and thou art silent in thy age ; 
Save when the wind sweeps by, and sounds are caught 
Ambiguous, neither wholly thine, nor theirs. 
Oh! there is life that breathes not; powers there are 
That touch each other to the quick in modes 
That the gross world no sense hath to perceive, 
No soul to dream of. What art thou, from care 
Cast off, abandoned by thy rugged sire, 
Nor by soft peace adopted ; though in place 
And in dimensions such that thou mightest seem 
But a mere footstool to yon sovereign lord, 
Huge Cruachan (a thing that meaner hills 
Might crush, nor know that it had suffered harm) ; 
But he not loth, in reverence of thy claims 
To reverence, suspends his own, submitting 
All that the God of Nature hath conferred, 
All that he hath in common with the sters, 
To the memorial majesty of Time, 
Impersonated in thy calm decay.’ 


It will be seen that in this passage almost everything is put 
into the subject from the mind of the poet. The thing treated 
is not an object of imagination, common both to the poet and 
the reader, like ‘The Bard’ of Gray, but an object of sense. 
It is simply a ruined castle at the foot of a mountain without 
any particular associations in legend or history ; and we venture 
to say that not one spectator in a million would have sponta- 
neously felt his imagination moved by the object in the same 
12 manner 
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manner as Wordsworth. The prominent poetical figure employed 
is personification, an ornament of style which, of course, has 
been common to all poets, from Homer downwards. But while 
in the use of the elder poets the figure is merely ornamental, 
in Wordsworth it is scientific. He makes his imagination 
penetrate into the secret meaning of phenomena, which to the 
‘gross world’ are a sealed volume. The winds that howl 
through the ruins are a real voice; the castle is an actual child 
of loud-throated War; and Ben Cruachan exercises a human 
forbearance in refraining from crushing the edifice at his feet. 
What a complete contrast is this to the practice of classical 
writers like Milton in such poems, for instance, as the ‘ Allegro’ 
and ‘Penseroso,’ in which, while the subjects are Melancholy 
and Cheerfulness, the external objects, affecting these conditions 
of the mind, are described with the most simple fidelity to 
nature, and as they immediately present themselves to common 
sense! We shall not enquire whether Wordsworth’s use of 
the imagination is legitimate in the abstract, or whether the 
thought in the above passage is violent and overstrained. But 
we wish to point out that, for the purposes of art, such exalta- 
tion of self over subject is positively fatal, because it is destructive 
of the first essential of art—effect. 

Effect, or the pleasure arising from the adaptation of true means 
to noble ends, is the function of music, sculpture, painting, archi- 
tecture, poetry. The human mind has certain instincts of what 
is great, noble, and beautiful in nature; and it is the object of 
true art to gratify these by a kind of secondary creation. And 
as nature satisfies the instinct at once, as few of us care to reason 
why a rainbow is beautiful or a rose is sweet, so true art, as 
resembling nature, produces such an effect upon the imagination 
that we rest content with the result without necessarily enquiring 
into the motive. But Wordsworth’s desire was not so much to pro- 
duce effects on the imagination of others, as to discover the cause 
of the effects produced by nature in his own. The difference 
between a poet and the rest of the world, in his view, lay in self- 
consciousness. The poet was ‘a man pleased with his own 

ions and volitions, and rejoicing more than other men in the 
spirit of life which is in him.’ On the other hand, almost every 
member of the ‘ gross world’ was a Peter Bell :— 


, ; men primrose by the brim, 
yellow primrose was to hi 
And it was nothing Rati 
On Wordsworth the effect produced by the primrose was so 


great that he desired to discover the cause, and in the same way 
he 
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he was constantly breaking up his complex emotions into their 
simple elements by the subtle suggestiveness and spiritual dis- 
cernment of his imagination. But this, as we have said, isa 
scientific, not an artistic process. We confess to a sympathy 
with Peter Bell. We cannot all be philosophers, and the in- 
stinctive action of the imagination is outward not inward. 
Whatever be their absolute nature, certain things to the human 
mind in general will always appear great and certain things 
small, and we value art in proportion as by the beauty of its 
effect it familiarises us with images of greatness and dignity. 

Nevertheless, when taken to task for making the things of 
common life the subject of poetry, Wordsworth from his point 
of view felt a very natural resentment. Meanness of design he 
knew was a crime in poetry, but then the question arose, what 
is meanness of design ? 


‘I cannot,’ he says, ‘ be insensible to the present outcry against the 
triviality and meanness, both of thought and language, which some of 
my contemporaries have occasionally introduced into their metrical 
compositions ; and I acknowledge that this defect, where it exists, is 
more dishonourable to the writer’s own character than false refinement 
or arbitrary innovation, though I should contend, at the same time, 
that it is far less pernicious in the sum of its consequences. From 
such verses the poems in these volumes will be found distinguished at 
least by one mark of difference, that each of them has a worthy 
purpose. Not that I always begin to write with a distinct purpose 
formally conceived ; but habits of meditation have, I trust, so prompted 
and regulated my feelings, that my descriptions of such objects as strongly 
excite those feelings will be found to carry along with them a purpose.’ — 
Vol. ii. p. 82. 


Now could any question be more completely begged? For 
whereas the point at issue is, whether Wordsworth’s poetry is 
of a true order, and whereas the adverse critic assumes that 
nothing can be true poetry that is not animated by worthy 
design, Wordsworth argues on his side, My designs must be 
worthy, because I am a true poet. But who can measure the 
inward value of a poet’s purpose? Were such a standard once 
to be adopted, all positive criticism would at once be rendered 
impossible. The only true test of the value of artistic design is 
the nature of the effect. Wordsworth himself, we believe, was 
sensible of this truth, for he labours to establish an analogy 
between the style of his own poetry and the style of Gothic 
architecture. 

‘The preparatory poem’ (i.e., the ‘ Prelude’) ‘is biographical, and 
conducts the history of the author’s mind to the point where he was 
emboldened to hope that his faculties were sufficiently matured for 


entering 
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entering upon the arduous labour which he proposed to himself; and 
the two works have the same kind of relation to each other, if he may 
80 himself, as the ante-chapel has to the body of a Gothic 
ch aoenrsong this allusion, he may be permitted to add that 
his minor poems, which have been long before the public, when they 
shall be properly arranged, will be found by the attentive reader to 
have such connection with the main work as may give them claim 
to be likened to the little cells, oratories, and sepulchral recesses 
ordinarily included in those edifices. —Vol. ii. pp. 145, 146. 


The moment we inquire into the justice of this analogy we 
find that it breaks down. A spectator standing within a Gothic 
cathedral is immediately impressed by the general effect. He is 
not called upon in the first instance to analyse the architect's 
purpose ; a sense of external beauty and propriety, a perception of 
a noble end accomplished by noble means, causes him without 
conscious effort toadmire. But can this be said of ‘ The Prelude’ 
and ‘The Excursion’? Each of these poems is certainly perceived 
at once to be irregular, and so is the Gothic style as compared with 
the classic. But where in the poems is that external nobility of 
design of which every man is conscious in the construction of a 
great cathedral? Is it a noble design to devote fifteen books (a 
larger number than is found in the /neid) to describing the 
growth of a poet’s mind? Is the end proportioned to the means 
in the subject of ‘ The Excursion,’ which is practically nothing 
but the conversation of four old gentlemen during a day’s ramble 
in the mountains? It is nothing to the purpose to rely on the 
moral worth or even the imaginative beauty of what these 
gentlemen said, for this is to regard the parts without reference 
to the whole. ‘The beautiful,’ says Aristotle, ‘consists in 
magnitude and order. No excessively large object can be beau- 
tiful, for it is not surveyed at once, but its organisation as one 
and a whole escapes the view of the spectators; suppose, for 
instance, an object ten thousand miles long.’ Now ‘The Ex- 
cursion,’ ‘ The Prelude,’ *‘ The White Doe of Rylstone,’ and other 
of Wordsworth’s more important poems, certainly do seem to us, 
in comparison with the value of their subjects, like objects ten 
thousand miles long. 

Not only did Wordsworth’s principle of dignifying ‘ common 
things,’ by connecting them with a train of abstract thought, 
make him overlook the necessity of ‘subject’ in poetry, but 
it often prevented him, even where his subject was poetically 
chosen, from giving it atruly poetical form. Let us illustrate this 
by two passages on nearly parallel subjects, selected one from 
Wordsworth and the other from Gray. The following is from 
Gray’s ‘ Progress of Poesy ’ :— 

‘Oh! 
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‘Oh! sovereign of the willing soul, 

Parent of soft and sclemn-breathing airs, 
Enchanting shell! the sullen cares F 

And frantic passions hear thy soft control. 
On Thracia’s hills the lord of war 
Has curbed the fury of his car, 
And dropt his thirsty lance at thy command ; 
Perched on the sceptred hand 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feathered king ; 
With ruffled plumes and flagging wing, 
Quenched in dark clouds of slumber lie, 
The terrors of his beak and lightnings of his eye.’ 


And this is from Wordsworth’s Ode on ‘The Power of 
Sound ’ :— 
‘The headlong streams and fountains 
Serve thee, invisible Spirit, with untired powers, 
Cheering the wakeful tent on Syrian mountains, 
They lull, perchance, ten thousand thousand flowers. 
That roar, the prowling lion’s “ Here I am!” 
How fearful to the desert wide f 
That bleat, how tender of the dam 
Calling a straggler to its side! 
Shout, cxckoo! let the vernal soul 
Go with thee to the frozen zone ; 
Toll from thy loftiest perch, lone bell-bird, toll, 
At the still hour to Mercy dear : 
Mercy from her twilight throne 
Listening to nun’s faint throb of holy fear, 
To sailor's prayer breathed from a darkening sea, 
Or widow’s cottage lullaby.’ 


In these two passages both poets, we see, have something in 
common; each is working on a fine subject, and is bent on 
illustrating a general theme by particular instances. But Gray 
{or Pindar, for the passage from ‘The Progress of Poesy’ is 
really a translation), when he has got his materials takes pains 
to work them up by rhetorical figures, lofty language, and 
pictorial effect, impressing the reader’s mind, for instance, with 
the idea of music’s power by the magnificent image of the 
drowsy eagle. Wordsworth makes no such constructive effort. 
His imagination roves at large through nature, penetrating 
beneath the sensible surface of things, searching, suggesting, 
discriminating. As in the ‘ Lines on Kilchurn Castle,’ he is 
thinking of ‘ powers— 

‘That touch each other to the quick in modes 
That the gross world no sense hath to perceive, 
No soul to dream of.’ 
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His imagination ‘ abstracts’ the notion of a soul from man to 
confer it upon spring and the cuckoo ; it invests a bell with the 
‘ properties’ of a bird, and flowers with the capacity of sleep. 
Satisfied with the suggestion of an imaginative thought he leaves. 
his language in bare simplicity, and sometimes in prosaic mean- 
ness, as in the abominable line about the lion. he difference 
between the two passages seems to us to be this, that Words- 
worth’s is imaginative science, and Gray’s is imaginative art. 

In thus insisting on the error of Wordsworth’s first poetical 
principles, we are far from intending to deny to him the pos- 
session of genuine poetical gifts. Had he not been a great 
genius, he could not have been the author of a great revolution. 
Such beautiful verses as ‘She dwelt among untrodden ways,’ 
‘Yarrow Unvisited,’ ‘The Cuckoo, and many other lyrics of 
the same simple and direct character, can never fail to produce 
true pleasure in any man of ordinary sensibility. But we have 
always found that when he pleases us most he philosophises 
least. In the verses we have named there is a simple and 
natural eloquence which at once produces an effect upon the 
heart. So again in his descriptions of Nature, we find he 
is most successful in exciting pleasure when he transcribes, 
not transmutes, what he sees, as in some of the sonnets on 
the River Duddon. Of his poems composed with a loftier 
design we know but two that afford us unmixed pleasure, 
‘ Laodamia, and the ‘Ode on the intimations of Immortality ; 
and these are both constructed on the old poetical lines, and in 
violation of his own principles. Is the subject of ‘ Laodamia,’ 
or even the situation, taken from ‘common life’? Is it not 
rather selected from the far-off region of mythology, where the . 
imagination, unrestricted by sense, is perfectly unembarrassed ? 
And where, in the treatment of the subject, do we find that 
imaginative analysis conferring additional qualities on the 
0% and abstracting others from it, which is approved in the 
‘Preface’? We see, on the contrary, the poet merging himself 
in his subject, and exerting all his art to bring out its inherent 
greatness into the strongest relief. So, in the ‘Ode on Immor- 
tality, every one must feel how the poet has been inspired by 
the loftiness of his theme ; every one must admire the natural 
rhetoric, the splendid imagery, and the harmonious order in 
which the ideas are expressed. 

Thus far we have attempted to prove that Wordsworth’s first. 
principle of composition,—viz., that in poetry the nature of the 
subject is immaterial, and that all things are poetical to the 
poet—is a destructive heresy. When we turn to the second 
part of his indictment, relating to Gray’s poetical diction, we 

find 
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find that the principles of either poet arise as a natural con- 
sequence out of his principles of poetical conception. Words- 
worth raises two general questions; one, why do poets write 
in metre at all? and the other, what is the proper kind of lan- 
guage for metre? This is his answer to the first question— 


‘ The end of poetry is to produce excitement in co-existence with an 
overbalance of pleasure, but by the supposition excitement is an un- 
usual and irregular state of mind; ideas and feelings do not in that 
state succeed each other in their accustomed order. If the words, 
however, by which this excitement is produced be in themselves 
powerful, or the images and feelings have an undue proportion of 
pain connected with them, there is some danger that the excitement 
may be carried beyond its proper bounds. Now the co-presence of 
something regular, something to which the mind has been accustomed 
in various moods, and in a less excited state, cannot but have great 
efficacy in tempering and restraining the passions by an intertexture- 
of ordinary feeling, and of feeling not strictly or necessarily connected’ 
with the passion. This is unquestionably true; and hence, though 
the opinion will appear at first paradoxical, from the tendency of 
metre to divest language in a certain degree of its reality, and thus to 
throw a sort of half-consciousness of unsubstantial existence over the 
whole composition, there can be little doubt but that more pathetic 
situations and sentiments may be endured in metrical composition, 
especially in rhyme, than in prose. This opinion may be illustrated 
by the reader’s own experience of the reluctance with which he comes 
to the re-perusal of “ Clarissa Harlowe,” or"‘‘ The Gamester,” while 
Shakespeare’s writings in the most pathetic scenes of “King Lear” 
never act upon us beyond the bounds of pleasure; an effect which, in 
a much greater degree than might at first be imagined, is to be 
ascribed to small, but continual and regular impulses of pleasurable 
surprise from the metrical arrangement.’ 


We confess that the above passage appears to us a notable 
instance of knowledge being darkened by words. As far as 
we understand Wordsworth’s theory, he gives two reasons why 
poets should write in metre ; one because metre is a kind of check 
on the excitement produced in the mind by the atmosphere of 
poetry, the other because the unreality of poetical language 
tends to modify the undue feeling of pain aroused by the pathetic 
situations which the poet creates. The former of these two. 
reasons is evidently paradoxical. The poet does not write with 
the conscious moral purpose that Wordsworth attributes to him. 
His object is to appeal to the imagination and the feelings in 
the same way as the orator; and metrical writing, owing to its 
alliance with music, is the highest kind of oratory that exists. 
So far from wishing to check the feeling he excites, it is the 
poet’s aim to heighten and intensify it to the utmost extent 

permissible- 
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permissible to true art. With regard to the second reason; in 
the first place the argument is inconclusive, for it proceeds on 
the false assumption that all poetry is necessarily pathetic ; and 
in the next place it appears to us that, in his desire to square 
his facts with his theory, Wordsworth has, to use a homely 
metaphor, put the cart before the horse. True it is that an 
undue, and therefore an inartistic, measure of pain is produced 
by the harrowing descriptions of ‘Clarissa Harlowe,’ and that 
this excessive feeling of pain is not experienced in ‘ King Lear.’ 
But surely this is not because one is written in prose and the 
other in verse (for many of the most pathetic parts of ‘ King 
Lear’ are written in prose), but because the situation in the 
drama is purely imaginary, while the situation in the novel, as 
being merely an extension of actual experience, is an appeal 
rather to the senses than to the imagination. The reason why 
Shakespeare’s plays are written in verse is, no doubt, as Words- 
worth says, on account of the effect produced by the unreality of 
language ; but then this effect was artistically necessary, to give 
a proper form to the unreality of the subject. A world is created 
by the poetic drama which, though vividly realised, exists only 
in the imagination of the spectators ; and to give a proper atmo- 
sphere to this imaginary world, a kind of language is required, 
differing from, while it still resembles, the language of ordinary 
use. We shall see hereafter that this language has a tendency 
to produce its own laws and idioms. Meantime we find that 
Wordsworth, in the elaboration of his theory, denies that beyond 
mere superficial differences, such as rhyme and syllabic quantity, 


there is any difference between the language of poetry and 
prose. 


‘It would,’ he says,‘ be a most easy task to prove to the reader 
that not only the language of a large portion of every good poem must 
necessarily, except with reference to metre, in no respect differ from that 
of good prose, but also that some of the most interesting parts of the 
best poems will be found to be strictly the language of prose, when 
prose is well written.’ 


Undoubtedly it would, ‘ except with reference to metre, but then 
this saving clause seems to contain the whole gist of the question. 
Wordsworth proceeds, however, to illustrate his principles by 
the following sonnet of Gray :— 

‘In vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 
And reddening Pheebus lifts his golden fire ; 
The birds in vain their amorous descant join, 
The cheerful fields resume their green attire ; 
These ears, alas! for other notes repine, 
A different object do these eyes require ; 
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My lonely anguish melis no heart but mine, 

And in my breast the imperfect joys expire ; 
Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer, 

And new-born pleasure brings to happier men ; 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear, 

To warm their little loves the birds complain ; 
I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear, 

And weep the more because I weep in vain.’ 


On these lines Wordsworth makes the following characteristic 
criticism :—‘It will easily be perceived that the only part of 
this sonnet which is of any value is the lines printed in italics.’ 
He altogether overlooks the fact that the sonnet is conceived as 
a whole, and that its different parts are all intended to contri- 
bute to the general expression ; nor does he notice that what 
is expressed in the poem is not merely an individual feeling, 
but a common truth, the poet illustrating by his own case the 
discord so often experienced between external nature and human 
consciousness. For the sake of artistic effect it was necessary 
that the kinds of language used to express what was external 
and what was inward should be in the sharpest possible contrast. 
And though the conventional style in the pictorial part of the 
sonnet, and notably -in the second line, is to the modern ear 
excessive, yet when we regard the elevation and dignity which 
the simpler lines, admired by Wordsworth, derive from their 
contrast with the descriptive portions, and when we perceive 
how much the balance and antithesis of the metrical periods 
add to the severe melancholy of the cadence, it is impossible 
not to feel that natural feeling has been refined by artistic form. 

Now to show how Wordsworth wrote, when he wrote as far 
as possible on his own principles, let us compare the following 
sonnet with the sonnet of Gray :— 


‘ We had a female passenger who came 
From Calais with us, spotless in array : 
A white-robed negress, like a lady gay, 
But downcast as a woman fearing blame ; 
Meek, destitute, it seemed, of hope or aim, 
She sate, from notice turning not away, 
But on all proffered intercourse did lay 
A weight of languid speech, or to the same 
No sign of answer made by word or face ; 
Yet still her eyes retained their tropic fire, 
That, burning independent of her mind, 
Joined with the lustre of her rich attire 
To mock the outcast! O ye Heavens, be kind, 
And feel thou, Earth, for this afflicted race!’ 
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Here ‘ is an incident chosen from common life,’ and expressed 
in language which is evidently intended to ‘ differ as little as 
possible from that of good prose.’ And what is theeffect? We 
suppose it would be difficult to name a poem to match this 
sonnet in baldness and rusticity. But, what is particularly 
noticeable, we find that even when writing on so poor a 
theme, and in a style studiously resembling prose, a natural 
instinct has led Wordsworth into forms of expression that are 
peculiar to poetry. For the first line and a half he keeps 
his principles safe and sound, but ‘spotless in array’ would 
certainly not be good in prose. Next we come to — 


‘ Like a lady gay, 
But downeast as a woman fearing blame.’ 


Here the arrangement of the first words, being different from 
the order of prose, produces an obscurity which in that kind of 
writing would have been improper. We should doubt whether 
the meaning was ‘ gay as a lady,’ or ‘like a gay lady.’ ‘Asa 
woman fearing blame’ would in prose have been ‘a woman in 
fear of blame.’ In the next line we have an inversion which 
would have been repulsive in prose. Then— 


‘On all proffered intercourse did lay 
A weight of languid speech.” 


Every one would perceive in prose that this lofty, metaphorical 
way of writing was above the subject. Then come four lines 
and a half of prose, only broken by rhyme: and lastly the 
invocation, which we presume on Wordsworth’s principles is 
intended by its moral worth to compensate for the general want 
of artistic effect. 

The construction of this sonnet proves very conclusively that 
every poet, whether he will or no, is driven to employ idioms 
which he would not employ in prose. In truth, his circum- 
stances confront him with certain difficulties which have to be 
overcome, but out of these very difficulties he contrives to pro- 
duce those rhetorical and metrical effects which belong peculiarly 
to his art. Wordsworth felt this :— 


‘My principles,’ he says, ‘ have necessarily cut me off from a large 
portion of phrases and figures of speech, which from father to son 
have long been regarded as the common inheritance of poets. I have 
also thought it expedient to restrict myself still further, having 
abstained from the use of many expressions in themselves proper and 
beautiful, but which have been foolishly repeated by bad poets, till 
such feelings of disgust are connected with them as it is scarcely 
possible by any art of association to overpower.’ Hn 
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How like this is to the political doctrines of Rousseau! The 


aristocratic element of language, though recognised as worthy in 


itself, is to be eliminated because it has been corrupted in its 
application. Artificialities of style, naturally produced by the 
growth of society, are not to be corrected and refined, but alto- 
gether suppressed by a return to the primitive simplicity of 
rustic speech. But, as we have shown from Wordsworth’s 
sonnet, such a return is practically impossible. We can no 
more alter the course of language than we can separate ourselves 
from our place in history. That family form of speech, and 
those national idioms, which Wordsworth rejects, have been the 
product of centuries, formed partly by the native development 
of language itself, and partly by the direction it has received 
from intellects best representing the passing phases of society. 
Every nation which has produced a great original literature can 
show a similar uniformity of style. Nothing, for instance, can 
be more various and liberal than the use of the iambic by each 
of the great poets of Athens, yet the family likeness is visible in 
them all. Virgil, Lucan, and Claudian are writers sufficiently 
diversified in style, yet who can fail to recognise the Roman 
character in their various hexameters? And when we follow 
the stream of English verse from Chaucer to Byron through all 
the varieties of its history, we see the unity of its course ; the 
freedom, the sense, and sometimes even the form of cadence, are 
to be found in the first poet as in the last; and between the two 
we mark the various improvements added by the elegance of 


‘Surrey, the strength of Sackville, the richness of Spenser, the 


precision of Hall, the genius of Dryden, the taste of Pope. We 
see the Saxon element mixing naturally with the Latin; the 
classical forms of Spenser widening and deepening ‘the well 
of English undefiled,’ and the native vigour of Shakespeare pre- 
paring the language for those forms of social ornament and 
elegance which after the Restoration it received from the 
French. How strange and wild, then, seems the design which 
would deprive our tongue of all that collective force and dignity, 
inherited from its historic growth, for the sake of the ‘ simple and 
unelaborated expressions of rustic life!’ 

Yet that the impulse was natural we are quite prepared to 
admit. We cannot read the poetry of Gray without perceiving 
that social form and ceremony had reached a point beyond 
which it would have been difficult to proceed. When language has 
advanced to a high state of perfection, and the sense of difficulty 
in grappling with thought has been lessened by the complete de- 
velopment of some particular form of expression, there is always 
a danger lest style should be used for the mere empty purposes 

of 
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of decoration. Splendid as the effect of Gray’s verse appears 
to us, the art is not of that absolutely perfect order which shines 
by concealing itself. The construction of his diction is so 
elaborate as to appear at times mechanical; sometimes the 
rhetoric is exaggerated by the undue use of abstraction; some- 
times there is a redundance of conventional epithets; and no 
man, we suppose, ever borrowed so many expressions from other 
ts to beautify his own thoughts. Nevertheless, when all is 
said, these are but superficial defects, and the substance of Gray’s 
poetry is always so solid and noble that it is able to carry the 
lavish decorations that it was his habit to bestow. But all the 
worst abuse of which the classical style was capable, pointless 
conceits, senseless personification, false antithesis, and sluggish 
smoothness, are seen in the style of Darwin, the last poet of dis- 
tinction who wrote professedly in the manner of Pope. Here 
is an example :— 
‘ Descend, ye hovering sylphs! aerial quires, 

And sweep with little hands your silver lyres ; 

With fairy footsteps print your grassy rings, 

Ye Gnomes! accordant to the tinkling strings, 

While in soft notes I tune to oaten reed 

Gay hopes and amorous sorrows of the mead, 

From giant oaks that wave their branches dark, 

To the dwarf moss that clings upon the bark ; 

What beaux and beauties crowd the gaudy groves, 

And woo and win their vegetable loves ; 

How snowdrops cold and blue-eyed harebells blend 

Their tender tears, as o’er the stream they bend ; 

The love-sick violet, and the primrose pale, 

Bow their sweet heads and whisper to the gale ; 

With secret sighs the virgin lily droops, 

And» jealous cowslips hang their tawny cups; 

How the young rose in beauty’s damask pride, 

Drinks the warm blushes of his bashful bride ; 

With honeyed lips enamoured woodbines meet, 

Clasp with fond arms, and mix their kisses sweet.’ 


When such was the last development of Dryden’s masculine 
style, and when a large number of readers could be pleased with 
such disgusting effeminacy, we can scarcely wonder to find 
Wordsworth thinking that nothing short of a revolution could 
save the English language from decay. Yet we must remember 
that the truest critics of the day, like Gifford and Frere, had 
ridiculed the pseudo-classical style, and that at the date of the 

ublication of Wordsworth’s ‘ Preface,’ Crabbe had written, and 
yron was about to write. Wordsworth’s notion of saving the 
tree of English poetry was not to lop off its diseased limbs, 
but 
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‘but to cut it down by the root. We very confidently maintain 
‘that no poem which he composed on his own principles has in 
it, as far as language is concerned, the elements of growth and 
progress. But as we have before shown how the conception of 

« Laodamia’ is formed in striking defiance of Wordsworth’s own 
laws, let us now show how the style of that great poem violates 
every injunction of its author as to the true method of metrical 
composition. Here is the opening :— 


‘ With sacrifice before the rising morn 
Vows have I made, by fruitless hope a 
And from the infernal gods and shades for 
Of night my slaughtered lord have I required ; 
Celestial pity I again implore, 
Restore him to my sight, great Jove, restore.’ 


This is very noble. But who does not see that the loftiness 
of the first lines is due to a certain abrupt passion derived from 
the inversion which would have been impossible to prose? In 
prose the words would have been, ‘ Inspired by fruitless hope, 
vows have I made with sacrifice before the rise of morning, 
requiring my slaughtered lord from the infernal gods and forlorn 
shades of night.’ What a difference! And the difference will be 
manifest throughout the poem to every judicious reader, not so 
much from any great alteration in the arrangement of the words, as 
from a majestic selection of phrase, and a studied balance of sense 
and sound most happily adapted to the movement of the metre. 
The poet, in possession of a subject congenial to his heart and 

wers, writes with all ‘ the eloquence and lucid order,’ which, as 

orace says, under such conditions will never be wanting. Two 
stanzas will illustrate what we have said :— 
‘He spake of love, such love as spirits feel 

In worlds whose course is equable and pure, 

No fears to beat away, no strife to heal, 
The past unsighed for, and the future sure ; 

Spake of heroic arts in graver mood 

Revived, with finer harmony pursued. 


‘Of all that is most beauteous, imaged there 


In happier beauty, more pellucid streams, 
An ampler ether, a diviner air, 

And fields invested with purpureal gleams ; 
Climes that the sun, who sheds the brightest day 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey.’ 


‘Gray himself never wrote with more classical precision ; Gray 
himself could not more effectually have marked the separation 
between prose and metrical composition. 
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Let us now sum up briefly the conclusions we have endea- 
voured to establish. The attack made by Wordsworth upon 
Gray represents the quarrel between the classical and romantic 
schools of poetry. The real question at issue between the two- 
poets concerns the liberty of the imagination. Gray, with all the 
classical poets, shows by his practice that, so far from holding 
the imagination to be entirely free, he considers it to be 
restricted by sense and subject to reason. Wordsworth and the 
romanticists maintain that it is absolutely paramount ; that, 
quite apart from invention, it has a ‘modifying’ and ‘creative’ 
power of its own, being entitled to ‘ abstract qualities’ from any 
object of sense, and to ‘confer’ others upon it.* Conceiving 
that the imagination in poetry required the largest possible 
amount of just liberty, Gray, as we have seen, was careful to 
select those subjects which, being free from the intrusion of the 
senses, appealed most readily to the feelings. Wordsworth, on 
the other hand, declares that the ‘res lecta potenter’ is an 
inconsiderable matter where a man is a true poet, and that the 
‘common objects of daily life’ are proper subjects for Poetry, 
whose prerogative he would extend over the whole of ‘external 
nature, the moral and religious sentiments of man, his natural 
affections and acquired passions,’ thus bringing down the Muse 
from the sphere of pure imagination and feeling into the 
working world of sense and intellect. Finally, Gray, holding 
that poetry was an art appealing, like oratory, to the imagina- 
tion, through the medium of language, varied his poetical 
diction in proportion to the nature of his subject, following 
thereby the practice of all classical poets, whose language rises 
farthest above the style of prose where the subject is most 
purely imaginative, as in epic verse, and approaches most 
closely to a prose manner, where, as in satiric verse, the subject 
is limited by sense and ordinary experience. His rule is the 
same as that of Horace— 





* We wish to guard against all misconception on this important point. Shake- 
speare, who is, in the best sense of the word, a classical poet, makes his characters 
on occasions describe external objects in a manner quite contrary to common 
sense, and with a vivacity of metaphor much beyond what is usual. But is this 
because he is himself mastered by his imagination? Not atall. It is because 
Imagination is working in the service of Invention, and is therefore bound to 
represent the fictitious speakers expressing themselves in language suitable to 
the situation, and such as in moments of transport men naturally use. Language 
like this is the ‘spontaneous overflow of powerful feeling,’ not in Shakespeare, 
but in Juliet or Macbeth. Again the instinctive action of the imagination in the 
ruder stages of society is to be distinguished from its conscious use by any parti- 
cular poet as described by Wordsworth. Shak no more imagined, in the 
sense of creating, the elves in the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ than Homer the 
gods in the ‘Iliad.’ Each poet only gave form and body to popular belief. a 
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‘ His ego qu nunc, 
Olim que scripsit Lucilius, eripias si 
Tempora certa modosque, et quod prius ordine verbum est 


Posterius facias, preponens ultima primis, 

Non, ut si solvas : “ Postquam Discordia tetra 

Belli ferratos postes portasque refregit,” 

Invenias etiam disjecta membra poets.’ 
But Wordsworth taught that poetry was but a branch of 
philosophy, intended, by a kind of passion of the imagination, 
to refine and qualify the perceptions of sense; and it was the 
logical consequence of his doctrines, that any departure in poetry 
from the language of prose, except so far as to conform with the 
barest exigencies of metre, was, without regard to circumstance, 
a poetical defect. 

How, then, have Wordsworth’s principles been approved by 
the practice of his immediate disciples? With scarcely an 
exception the distinguished poets of the present day belong to 
the romantic school, and embrace in its fullest sense the 
doctrine that the individual imagination is absolutely free. 
The poet is regarded as an inspired philosopher, whose business 
it is to ‘interpret’ nature and human life to the uninitiated 
reader. By the superiority of his imagination he is raised 
above the common sense of the ‘gross world, and shallow 
critics are warned not to vex his soul because they cannot 
fathom it. Grant that this assumption is warranted, Surely 
then we might expect the poet to impart to the world the 
discoveries of his philosophical imagination, as Wordsworth 
did, in plain and simple language, and without mystery or 
affectation. But does he? We know but of two metrical 
writers of the present day, who have pushed, Wordsworth’s 

rinciples to their proper consequences, Mr. Browning and 

alt Whitman; the style of one of these appears to us to 
resemble prose in convulsions, and that of the other prose run 
mad. But for the rest was there ever a period in English 
poetry when style was so much valued for its own sake; when 
the ‘ poetical diction’ that Wordsworth despised departed so far 
from the ordinary idiom; when word-painting was so elabo- 
rate, metre-making so artificial, alliteration so worked to death ? 
A poet wishes to put forward his views on the subject of 
marriage, and the social relation of the sexes, What does he 
do but throw back an entirely modern question into the dim 
region of tradition, and present the most unromantic of all 
themes in the persons of legendary knights? Another seeks 
to dignify the Revolutionary cause with imagery borrowed from 
the Crucifixion and Resurrection ; while a third, with yet more 
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abominable blasphemy, represents the passion of animal love 
under the figure of the Holy Communion. All this shows that 
Wordsworth’s disciples are far more skilful artists than himself. 
It is a practical admission on their part of the unsoundness of 
their master’s theory, that form in poetry is of no value, and that 
there is no essential difference between the language of poetry 
and prose. But it is also an admission, though of course an 
unconscious one, that the first principle of the romantic school, 
from which the second logically proceeds,—viz., that the imagin- 
ation is at liberty to deal as it pleases with objects of sense and 
experience—is equally false. By their extreme artificiality of 
style the modern poets virtually allow that subjects of the ‘ Peter 
Bell ’fand ‘ Excursion’ order cannot be poetically represented 
in their natural forms, and that, to dignify such subjects, Poetry 
must condescend to borrow the alien forms of Painting and 
Music. What is this but the degradation of their art ? 

Our age is nothing if not sceptical; and we shall be asked, 
‘Why this intolerance in matters of taste? De gustibus non 
est di. ndum. If a man be pleased with Wordsworth, or even 
with Walt Whitman, as much as with Gray, what right have 
you to find fault with him, since the end of art is pleasure, and 
all pleasure is merely relative? That pleasure is the object of 
art we admit. ‘I would go fifty- miles on foot,’ says Sterne, 
‘to kiss the hand of that man whose generous heart will give 
up the reins of imagination into his author’s hands, be pleased 
he knows not why, and cares not wherefore ;’ and we allow 
that the pleasure experienced by the healthy and refined 
imagination is as much the true canon of good taste, as the 
character of the virtuous man is the just standard of virtue. 
But as we are not yet so much enamoured of liberty as to 
tolerate in polite society the pleasures of the drunkard or the 
opium-eater, so we conceive that we have an equal, or even 
greater, right to censure the vices of the imagination. The real 
question is, how to verify the perceptions of that judgment with 
which, as Pope says, we are all gifted by nature ; and we believe 
there is but one just method of verification, a constant reference 
to classical authority. That at the distance of more than two 
thousand years the poetry of Homer, the father of the classics, 
‘should continue to excite pleasure, is a strong presumption that 
the means which Homer adopted were sound. And when we 
find that all poets, whose works are still read with pleasure, 
have, in their several degrees, followed in Homer’s footsteps, 
while those who have temporarily succeeded by other devices 
now fail to please, this presumption amounts to a certainty. 
What then is the character of Homer’s poetry? ‘ Minute 
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enquiries’ (says Johnson, speaking of Pope’s translation of the 
‘Iliad’) ‘into the force of words are less necessary in trans- 
lating Homer than other poets, because his positions are general 
and his representations natural, with very little dependence on 
local or temporary customs, on those changeable scenes of arti- 
ficial life, which, by mingling original with accidental notions, 
and crowding the mind with images that time effaces, produce 
ambiguity in diction and obscurity in books.’ The same quality, 
fidelity to nature, is found in all Homer’s genuine descendants. 
And hence we believe ourselves entitled to say, dogmatically, 
that all poetry which produces pleasure by the just repre- 
sentation of what is permanent and typical in nature (and by 
the word we mean human nature), is good poetry; and that all 
metrical works, of a serious character, which attempt to please 
by any other means, are false in conception, and unsubstantial 
in quality. 

So long as the imagination remains in the active and vigorous 
state described by Sterne, the pleasure experienced from any 
such natural representation of poetry, whether it be ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ ‘A Country Churchyard,’ or ‘T'am o’ Shanter,’ satisfies 
equally the desire of the head and the heart. The feelings, 
content with the liberty that nature allows, are gratified with 
the effect immediately produced upon them. A yellow prim- 
tose by the brim is a yellow primrose to them, and nothing 
more. Their enjoyment resembles that of a robust and trained 
habit of body, where the appetite seeks instinctively the best 
food, and the food satisfies and refines the instincts of the appetite. 
But when the imagination loses its vigour, it is no longer 
content with the wholesome fare that nature has provided for it. 
As the active emotions, which correspond with the physical 
appetite, become enfeebled, imagination begins to spur their de- 
clining impulse by undue stimulants of the intellect. Like an 
indolent epicure, it craves for more liberty ; it desires novelties 
and curiosities; and, too sick and capricious to find pleasure in 
its natural food, it pricks itself into a momentary excitement 
over the tainted turbot or the nightingale’s tongue. The reader, 
grown self-conscious, seeks gratification in artistic representa- 
tions which appeal to his head before they reach his heart, 
preferring what is curious, grotesque, or extravagant, to what is 
natural, simple, or sublime. Pleased in this manner he may 
be, but it is certain that his pleasure is of an inferior order. 
Pleasure must be perfect in itself; it must satisfy the appetite 
so fully and immediately as to leave no room for questionings 
and second thoughts: ‘when we begin to think,’ says Rousseau 
justly, ‘we cease to feel.’ But no sooner has the imagination 
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reached the stage of analysis, than the mind, unsatisfied with 
effect, ekes out its imperfect sense of pleasure by the percep- 
tion of motive, and begins to care less for the enjoyment of an 
artist’s work than for the discovery of his intention. The 
pleasure derived from this subtle form of self-flattery, and pro- 
cured by the servile subordination of the feelings to the intel- 
lect, is the symptom of that disease which we call Romanticism. 
It was the craving of the disease in its first stage, where it stimu- 
lates thought rather than impairs feeling, which the poetry of 
Wordsworth was adapted to satisfy. 

True it is that Wordsworth, trained in an active and political 
atmosphere, and preserved by his own sound and vigorous 
instincts, did not himself experience the enervating influence 
which analysis and introspection are finally sure to exercise. 
But none the less must he be considered the ancestor of those 
emasculated principles of art, which at the present day obtain 
credit with a portion of ‘cultivated’ society. Let Mr. Pater, 
the most thoroughly representative critic that the romantic 
school has yet produced, describe the final effect of analysis on 
the understanding. 


‘ At first sight experience seems to bury us under a flood of external 
objects, pressing upon us with a sharp importunate reality, calling us 
out of ourselves in a thousand forms of action. But when reflection 
begins to act on those objects they are dissipated under its influence; 
the cohesive force is suspended like a trick of magic: each object is 
loosed into a group of impressions—colour, odour, texture—in the 
mind of the observer. And if we continue to dwell on this world, not 
of objects in the solidity with which language invests them, but of 
impressions unstable, flickering, inconsistent, which burn and are 
extinguished with our consciousness of them, it contracts still further, 
the whole scope of observation is dwarfed to the narrow chamber of the: 
individual mind,’ 


A most exact description of that analytical process of the 
imagination which we have traced in the poems of Wordsworth! 
But will the imagination thus disposed rest content with the 
abstract moralising which Wordsworth prescribes as its proper 
food.? Mr. Pater shall once more decide. 


‘To burn always with this hard gem-like flame, to maintain this 
ecstasy’ (viz. of artistic perception) ‘is success in life. Failure is 
to form habits, for habit is relative to a stereotyped world ; meantime 
it is only the roughness of the eye that makes any two things, persons, 
situations, seem alike. While all melts under our feet, we may well 
catch at any exquisite passion, or any contribution to knowledge, 
that seems by a lifted horizon to set the spirit free for a moment; or 
any stirring of the senses, strange dyes, strange flowers, and curious 
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edours, or the work of the artist’s hands, or the face of one’s 
friend.’ 

Now, let us ask ourselves what Milton, Addison, Byron, 
Scott, any of our sound and manly writers, would have said to 
stuff like this. Yet the feeling suggested in the above passage 
is not merely indulged but justified by a considerable section 
ef polite society, and we know well what qualities will be 
expected in the poetry that is written to meet this kind of 
taste. The spirit of imaginative analysis, wearied of calm 
exercise on material nature, returns once more to the proper 
sphere of poetry, the nature of man. Instinctively it sets itself 
to stimulate thought and speculation on those questions lying 
at the very foundation of society, which seem to have been 
most definitely determined by the common consent and ex- 
perience of ages. It throws new and attractive colours over 
doubts on religion; it presents in an imaginative form a 
subtle casuistry about matters of morality, which the unsophis- 
ticated conscience had been accustomed to decide off-hand. 
Above all, it delights to handle in a thousand forms problems 
relating to the passion of so-called love. Love, as it is repre- 
sented in modern poetry, is no longer the noble and chivalrous 
devotion of old romance; no longer the martial homage of 
Montrose; no longer even the eager ardour of Byron’; but an 
epicene something between a physical impulse and an intellec- 
tual curiosity, a caricature of the Eros of the Greek mystics. 
What wonder, if Mr. Pater’s taste is good, that Mr. Swinburne 
should dilate on the beauty of hermaphrodites, and grow 
— over the ‘luxurious lovingness’ of snakes | 

ecisely the same spectacle was presented more than two 
thousand years ago, when the ‘romantic’ Euripides, divesting 
the Greek myths of their remote grandeur and mystery, reduced 
them to the level of common life, and under ‘ a colouring of the 
imagination presented to the mind ordinary things in an unusual 
aspect.’ Here is the question as it is treated in the Aristo- 
— dialogue between A®schylus and Euripides in ‘The 
rogs :” 

‘Eur. But how, you wretch, did my “Sthenobeas” harm the 

city ? 

Ziscu. Noble women and the wives of noble men you drove to 

poison themselves for shame of your “ Bellerophons.” 
Ever. But this story that I composed about Phedra, is it not 
true ? 

fison. True! ay, by Zeus, true enough! But the poet should 

leave base things alone, and not drag them out and 
moralise upon them, for any chance instructor — 
teac 
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teach children, but poets teach men. What you re- 
present to us should be noble or nothing. 

Evr. If you then speak to us words like mountains, is this 
instructing us in the noble, you who ought to speak 
after the measure of a man ? 

ZEscu. Great subjects and ideas, you scoundrel, require great ‘words. 
And ’tis natural, too, for heroes to use great words, for 
the very garments they wear are more venerable than 
our own. But this noble practice of mine you spoiled.’ 


It will be seen that the general point at issue is the right 
of the imagination to unlimited liberty, which /¥schylus 
deprecates, and Euripides, in common with the modern roman- 
tic school, maintains. What A‘schylus particularly condemns 
is, first, the rationalising of the myths for the purposes of 
self-styled philosophy; and on the same principle he would 
have condemned the ‘rationalism’ in ‘The faylls of the 
King.’ And, secondly, he condemns the lowering of poetical 
language to the level of prose, which, as we have seen, is Words- 
worth’s leading principle of composition. The ground which 
ZEschylus takes up must always be occupied by conservative 
critics against the encroachments of romanticism. Poetry, as he 
says, is a great instrument of social instruction, not indeed as 
being directly moral or didactic,. but as feeding the mind on 
noble food, and keeping the atmosphere in which the imagination 
lives bracing and healthy, like the atmosphere in the works of 
Shakespeare and Scott. On the other hand, the apologists of 
romanticism deny that there is any connection between morality 
and art. ‘Art for art’s sake,’ is a cry with which we are only 
too familiar. ‘Let us understand by poetry,’ Mr. Pater tells us 


with authority, ‘ all literary production which attains the power of 


giving pleasure by its form as distinct from its matter. Only in 
this varied literary form can art command that width of variety 
or delicacy of resources which will enable it to deal with the 
conditions of modern life.’ And Euripides has been defended 
on substantially the same grounds by one critic, at least, whose 
good judgment and true sympathy with the severity, grandeur, 
and self-restraint of ancient poetry, make us regret the more to 
dissent so decidedly from many of his conclusions. 


‘ It may sound paradoxical,’ says Mr. Symonds, ‘ now to assert that 
it was a merit in Euripides rather than a defect to have sacrificed the 
unity of art to the development of subordinate beauties. Yet it 
seems tome that in no other way could the successor of Aischylus 
have made himself the exponent of his age—have expanded to the full 
the faculties still latent in Greek tragedy, or have failed “to affect 
the fame of an imitator.” The law of inevitable progression in art, 
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from the severe and animated embodiment of an idea, to the conscious 
elaboration of merely esthetic motives and brilliant episodes, has 
hitherto been neglected by the critics and historians of poetry.’ 


' We trust, indeed, that critics and historians will continue to 
reject this fatalistic theory of art. We decline to regard the 
poet as a mere musical instrument, played upon by the Zeit- 
Geist, the Spirit of the Age. In art, as in moral action, 
man’s will is free. We admit, indeed we have always urged, 
that the poet must represent his own age; but he must 
represent that which is true and lasting in it, not that which is 
peculiar and temporary. Poetry in which the form supersedes 
the matter can only enervate and corrupt. It is true that in 
Euripides’ time the spirit of the sophist and the professor was in 
the air; but so also was the spirit of A®schylus and Sophocles. 
Euripides was free to make his choice between good and evil, 
between the losing side of manhood and public spirit, and the 
winning side of hair-splitting, scepticism, and ee He 
chose the latter. But when in the next century Demosthenes 


appealed to his countrymen, in the face of disaster and defeat, 
what was the oath by which he swore? He did not invoke 
the Spirit of the Age, the genius of Success, or the criticism 
of the Academy. His oath was by something deeper in the 


hearts of his audience, the courage and public spirit of their 
Athenian ancestors. ‘It cannot be, it cannot be, men of 
Athens, that you had erred in taking up the quarrel for 
public freedom and security; no, by your ancestors who risked 
their lives at Marathon, who stood side by side at Platea, 
who fought the sea-fight at Salamis.’ Here speaks the true 
spirit of poetry, the poetry of instinct, patriotism, and religion, 
which the philosophers and the poets who follow them would 
eradicate from society. It was, indeed, the spirit of Aéschylus 
which deserved the glory of Marathon; but how much did 
the spirit of Euripides contribute to the glory of Chzronea? 
As Plato says, there is an ‘old standing quarrel’ between 
Philosophy and Poetry, and we suspect that from his point 
of view the parties are irreconcilable.* At any rate we are 
still old-fashioned enough to believe that the decline of the 
Athenian drama is to be largely ascribed to the progress of 





* Didactic poetry, if it were nothing but versified philosophy, would not de- 
serve to be thought poetry at all. It can only merit the name so far as it 
deals, incidentally or directly, with objects affecting our instincts and feelings. 
Who would ever read Lucretius if his ‘De Rerum Naturf’ were only a metrical 
exposition of the atomic,theory? The great charm of the ‘ Georgics’ lies in the 
skill with which Virgil has associated the conditions of a humble art like agri- 
culture with the loftiest sentiments of patriotism, and the most refined perceptions 
of beauty. Poetry may employ Philosophy, but can never serve it. b 
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the Athenian people in irreverence and disbelief; and we 
would point our moral accordingly. Let those who com- 
plain of our criticisms reflect on the old characteristics of our 
poetry, its manly vigour, its healthy tone, and the simple dig- 
nity of its language. Let them compare with these qualities 
the. softness and sentimentality of modern verse, its distorted 
representations of nature and unsocial views of life, its inclin- 
ation to scepticism and sensuality, the luxurious effeminacy 
of its thought, the foppish singularity of its diction, and then 
say what effect this kind of art, the product of so-called phi- 
losopby, is likely to produce on the health of those who are con- 
stantly indulging in it. In common, we believe, with most 
Englishmen we repudiate the effeminate desires which Mr. 
Pater, the mouthpiece of our artistic ‘culture,’ would encourage 
in society. But such tastes can only be kept in check by 
repressing that analytical action of the imagination which 

ordsworth conceived to be its true function, and which is the 
characteristic of almost all modern poetry. Poetry is the culture 
of the intellect through the feelings, not of the feelings through 
the intellect. So it has ever been in its best times; and in 
maintaining that, if it is to survive as an art, it must become 
so again, we are not calling for reaction. We have been re- 
presented as advocating a return to the ‘style’ of the eighteenth 
century ; but this is entirely to misconceive the drift of our argu- 
ments. Much as we admire the genius of the century which 
produced the poetry of Pope and the criticism of Addison, for 
style itself we care nothing, except as the expression of genuine 
thought. But we say with the fullest faith that, if English 
society is to preserve its health, and the English language its 
purity, the whole spirit of modern poetry must be changed. 
Instead of making indiscriminate excursions into philosophy, 
producing nothing but fantastic forms and empty sound, we 
desire to see poetry directing the public imagination towards 
noble objects, and awaking the spirit of action by the charm of 
natural eloquence. And if these results are ever again to be 
achieved, we must reject the analytical spirit of Wordsworth, 
and revive the constructive spirit of Gray. 








Art. V.—1. Voyage fait par ordre du Roi, en 1768-9, pour 
éprouver les Horloges marines de Berthould. Par D’E. de 
Fleurieu. Paris, 1773. 

2. Dissertation on the Rise, §c., of Navigation. By Dr. James 
Wilson. (Prefixed to Robertson’s Navigation, Wales’s edition.) 
London, 1786. 


3. Norie’s 
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3. Norie’s Epitome of Navigation. Martin’s edition. London, 
1872. 

4, Raper’s Navigation. London. Sixth edition. 

5. Shadwell on Chronometers. Admiral C. F. Shadwell, R.N., C.B. 
London, 1861. 


N the 22nd of October, 1708, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the English fleet in the Mediterranean, 

was returning home with his command, and lay to, uncertain of 
his position in the chops of the Channel. ‘ About noon,’ says 
his biographer, ‘he hove to, but at six in the evening he made 
sail again and stood away under his courses, believing, as is 
supposed, that he saw the light on St. Agnes, one of the islands 
of Scilly.’ Before daylight the Admiral’s ship and several of 
the vessels of his fleet were wrecked upon the inhospitable 
shore, and a large number of the finest seamen in England 
perished with their chief. Such a signal disaster, occurring as 
it did to one of the most skilful sailors of that day, created no 
small stir; public attention was fully awakened to the fact that 
a British Admiral could lose his way almost within sight of 
home, and that because no means existed of surely ascertaining 
the position of his ship. After considerable discussion, during 
which the disaster to the Mediterranean fleet was pointedly 


referred to, an Act of Parliament was passed (12 Anne, cap. 15) 
granting 2000/. for experiments to be made for ascertaining the 
best means of finding the longitude at sea, and offering a reward + 
of 20,0007. to any one who should discover a method, ig ag 


for use at sea, for discovering the longitude within a limit of 
error of sixty miles! * 

Far different is the case at the present day. It is now possible 
for a ship to leave a particular spot in mid-ocean, not otherwise 
defined than by carefully designated latitude and longitude, and 
to return to it at any interval of time with such certainty as to be 
sure of her position within half a mile. This has been done time 
and again by the ships engaged in laying telegraph cables between 
England and America. Many times it has been necessary to 
cut the end of a cable and leave the spot; the rough weather 
which has rendered the temporary abandonment necessary has 
usually washed away the buoys which are affixed to the sub- 
merged end ; but that is of little consequence, for astronomical 
and chronometrical observations are now so minutely accurate 
that no delay occurs in finding the exact position of the abandoned 





* The reward offered was to be proportionate to the success obtained. 10,0C01. 

if the longitude could be determined within sixty miles ; 20,000J. if it could be 
ined within thirty miles, 
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end, and fishing it up even from an ocean-depth of two miles or 
more. Nor is this precision a secret confined only to a few; 
large numbers of officers, whether in the service of the Queen or 
in the merchant navy, would be ready to start to-morrow, armed 
with the skill requisite to perform the same feat again. 

It has been thought that so startling an improvement in the 
science of navigation deserves attention. An achievement which 
the last Parliament of Queen Anne considered so difficult that 
they offered a reward for its solution within sixty miles, can now 
easily be performed within the limits of error of a single mile. 
We have tried in the following pages to trace the course of pro- 
gress which has made that apparent wonder possible. 

The history of the art of navigation is a book still to be written. 
The. materials are in many languages; all the maritime nations 
have contributed their quota, the Spaniards, as might be expected, 
leading the way. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, Martin Cortez 
published at Seville a treatise on navigation, called ‘ Breve 
compendio de la Sphera, y de la Arte de Navegar,’ which was 
translated into Engiish: and about the same time one Pedro 
Nunez proposed a method for determining the latitude from two 
observations of the sun’s altitude and the intermediate azimuth. 
But the method belonged too much to the realm of pure mathe- 
matics to be of much practical use, for in those days logarithms 
and traverse tables had no existence. At the close of the 
sixteenth century, Captain John Davis published his ‘Sea- 
man’s Secrets.’ He, like other authors who discoursed on 
navigation, complained of plane charts, then exclusively used, 
though he was unable to devise a remedy. Plane charts are 
those which treat the area represented as a flat surface; but as 
the practical measurement of the sphere became closer, the dis- 
tortion of the truth became more and more apparent. It was 
then that Gerard Mercator devised, and Wright, Fellow of a 
Cambridge College, improved, the method of dividing charts, 
which is still in ordinary use under the name of ‘ Mercator’s Pro- 
jection.’ After some tentative efforts, Mr. Wright printed his 
‘Correction of certain Errors in Navigation,’ 1599, which puts 
the matter of charts substantially on the footing upon which it 
now stands. Mid-latitude sailing was introduced in 1623 by 
Gunter. And about the same time Lord Napier introduced 
logarithms, and, as far as nautical arithmetic is concerned, com- 
pletely revolutionised the whole method of calculation. Hence- 
forth long and tedious sums were replaced by easy problems in 
simple addition and subtraction. 

In more recent days we have transactions of learned societies, 
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pamphlets only known to the curious, and controversies some-- 
times of a very angry’ character between philosophers, each 
claiming the paternity of some scientific bantling. Fortunately 
mariners have never been without a plentiful supply of text- 
books, which, as they successively appeared, gave the newest 
improvements. By comparing the precepts of these teachers. 
one with another, those who have the patience can trace a new 
idea from the state of a ‘happy thought’ to that of received 
and unquestioned formula, and determine the state of science at 
the date when each work appeared. As an instance of the 
way in which the landmarks of progress may be fixed by internal 
evidence, we may quote Dr. Robertson, one of the great authori- 
ties at the close of the last century, successively head master of 
the Royal Academy at Portsmouth and Librarian of the Royal 
Society. In describing the instruments used in his time for 
taking altitudes, he describes at great length the mode of dealing 
with one, called Davis’s quadrant, in which the sun’s rays were 
collected into a bright spot through a convex lens and made to 
fall upon the index in such a manner as to give the altitude. 
Now, we know that Hadley’s reflecting quadrant was given 
to the world in 1731, or thereabouts; but of Hadley’s quadrant 
Robertson, writing in 1786, says:* ‘ Hadley’s quadrants within 
a few years past having been applied to take the observations. 
necessary for finding the longitude at sea, it has been found that 
such observations required a degree of accuracy of which the 
instruments constructed in the common way were not capable ; 
and expert mariners having complained of these defects, different 
workmen have applied sundry articles to the quadrants to remedy 
the inconveniences complained of, &c. In 1786, then, reflecting 
instruments, though perfectly well known in principle, had 
not yet supplanted the old Davis’s quadrant. A few years later 
Davis’s quadrant was as obsolete as the cross-staff of which 
Robertson speaks with a kind of regretful tenderness. 

Before the invention of telescopes, astronomers, even on land, 
were compelled to content themselves with very rude appliances. 
Neither the astrolabe of Hipparchus, nor the graduated circle 
of Ptolemy, nor, indeed, the quadrant of Copernicus, were fitted 
for use at sea. The latter was, in fact, only a quarter of an 
astrolabe, such as had been used 150 years before Christ, enlarged 
for the purpose of more accurate division. Undoubtedly the 
cross-staff was the earliest instrument used in nautical astronomy. 
It consisted of a long arm, on which cross-pieces were made to 
slide in such a manner that the eye placed at the extremity of the 





* Wales’s edition of 1786, vol. ii. p. 252. 
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‘arm could see the heavenly body above and the horizon below 
the cross-piece. The cross-piece, as it moved along the arm, sub- 
tended angles varying according to its distance from the observer’s 
eye; and the value of the angle was marked upon the arm. It 
must have been by no means easy for an observer to look alter- 
nately at the heavenly body and the horizon without losing the 
place of the one or the other. Some form of the cross-staff 
was known to Columbus, and it kept its place in the estimation 
of mariners till it was replaced by the back-staff, otherwise 
called Davis’s quadrant, which in its turn was finally superseded 
by the reflecting instrument of Sir Isaac Newton. Davis, when 
‘he invented his quadrant, thought, and with amusing frankness 
asserted, that it was not only the best instrument yet invented, 
but the best that ever could be devised. . . . ‘than which instru- 
ment (in my opinion) the seaman shall not finde anie so good, 
and in all clymates of so great certaintie, the invention and 
demonstration whereof I may boldly challenge to appertain unto 
‘myselfe (as a portion of the talent which God hath bestowed 
upon me) I hope without abuse or offence to any.” The French 
called the back-staff le quartier Anglois. 

A description of Newton’s invention was given by Sir Isaac 
in a letter to his friend, Dr. Halley.* But the letter was not 
_ till both Sir Isaac Newton and Halley were dead. 

eanwhile, John Hadley, a friend of Newton’s, had become 
‘acquainted with the principle of double reflection, on which 
Newton’s quadrant was contrived. The reflecting quadrant 
bears, therefore, the name of Hadley as its inventor, though 
priority has been claimed in favour of a gentleman named 
‘Godfrey, a native of Pennsylvania. Whoever was the inventor, 
the instrument revolutionised the art of navigation, and suc- 
cessive improvements have so perfected it, that nothing better 
can be desired for use at sea, even for the precise observations 
necessary in modern navigation. The peculiar advantage of the 
‘reflecting quadrant over all instruments previously used at sea 
consists in its being capable of use during the tossing of a ship 
‘under way. In the reflecting sextant which is now used the 
observer looks straight at the horizon through a telescope, and 
a little opening called the horizon glass. On a movable limb, 
playing round the centre of the instrument, is fixed a mirror, 
‘which is moved till the image of the observed object is reflected 
on the silvered half of the horizon glass. The heavenly body 
and the horizon thus appear to touch each other, and the number 
of degrees through which the limb must be moved in order to 





* Dr. James Wilson, in his ‘Rise, &c., of Navigation,’ fixes the date of this 
letter as A.D, 1700. 
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produce apparent contact corresponds to the angular distance 
which separates them, and is shown on the graduated rim of 
the sextant. The same arrangement can reflect the sun along- 
side of the moon or of a star, or bring two headlands together ; 
and, in fact, measure any angle that is within its range. In 
addition to the much greater accuracy with which reflecting 
instruments are constructed, they possess the great advantage 
of bringing the observed and reflected images together. The 
observer’s attention can be concentrated on one, while a motion 
of his finger brings the other into position. Circles for 
measuring larger arcs than can be accomplished by the sextant 
are also constructed, but though useful in experienced hands, 
they are not in general use. 

The text-books of navigation are necessarily uninviting: 
they bristle with figures, and are ordered in a way which 
for a time puzzles even expert mathematicians accustomed 
only to the abstract gymnastics of the schools. We remember 
once showing to a great mathematician the formula by which 
seamen work out their longitude. It was entirely strange to 
him: indeed, it was the first time that he had seen an instance 
of that which is the distinguishing feature of navigation, viz., 
high mathematics, disguised in such simple forms that they can 
be handled easily by weather-beaten old skippers with broad 
thumb-nails and sou’-wester hats, who would be no more capable 
of understanding the construction of the formule they use than 
an old woman would be to forge the highly tempered needle 
with which she sews on her husband’s buttons. In navigation, 
as in astronomy, of which it is the handmaid, materials have 
been stored up by the patient labour of many hands. First 
one truth and then another is observed and noted: then comes 
the philosopher, and reduces the accumulated facts to a system. 
The mathematician steps in and shows how to utilise obser- 
vation by deducing the unknown from the known; generation 
after generation of practical workmen labour to simplify the 
process, till calculations, which in their first state taxed the 
full powers of ablest calculators, are reduced to the almost 
mechanical labour of inspecting tables and following for- 
mule. It is the glory of navigation that mariners are made 
heirs of the hoarded wisdom of geometricians; and at last the 
most abstruse calculations relating to the finding of a ship’s 
place upon the ocean are brought within the compass of or- 
dinary intelligence. 

It must always be present to the mariners mind that the 
elements of his calculation are in a state of constant change. 
The degree of accuracy with which he can prick his place on ner 
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chart is exactly proportionate to the success with which he has 
picked his steps among a crowd of errors, each of which would 
in its degree vitiate his calculation. He must ascertain the 
position at a given instant of the true centre of a heavenly body, 
whirling at high velocity through space, with reference to the 
true centre of the earth also whirling; an observation true at 
-one instant is from the very conditions of the problem inaccurate 
a second later; every observation must therefore be reduced to 
a given instant, and is true only of that instant, and as the 
theory on which observations are founded is not recondite, success 
mainly depends upon the painstaking accuracy with which 
every element of the calculation has been cleared of error; in 
nautical phrase, ‘ corrected for the instant of observation.’ 

But observation of the sun and stars is not the only means used 
for determining a ship’s position. An elaborate series of entries is 
made in the log which enables the sailor to trace his devious way 
-on the chart with great precision for short intervals of time; yet 
the errors of dead reckoning constantly increase, and it is now 
used principally as an auxiliary to bring up the ship’s place to the 
instant of an observation, or to serve as a substitute for obser- 
vation when clouds obscure the heavens. Dead reckoning was 
in the time of Anson, and even in that of Nelson, the prin- 
cipal method at the disposal of the mariner. The greatest 
possible attention was bestowed upon it; young officers kept 
and wrote out their logs with a care which it would be im- 
possible to excel. We have seen volumes of entries extending 
over years, in which blot, interlineation, or erasure would be 
looked for in vain ; in which the handwriting resembled copper- 
plate, and every occurrence affecting the ship, from the death of 
a comrade to the setting of a sail, was described with the utmost 
minuteness. If the ‘ young gentleman’ in the cockpit, like other 
boys of his age, sometimes showed a disposition to ‘ fudge his 
day’s work,’ to copy rather than to work out the final result 
which each young officer was bound to lay daily on the captain’s 
table, such was not the case with the seniors, who took an 
anxious pride in their logs, justified in many instances by the 
care with which they are preserved in old family book-rooms. 
Nautical astronomy has not superseded, and is not intended to 
supersede the older method. The two are used in conjunction 
with each other, and the latitude and longitude by account, as 
the position determined by dead reckoning is called, enters 
prominently into the data of all astronomical calculations. Each 
branch of the science proceeds by its own method, and has its 
own appliances. Navigation depends upon the compass, the 
log line, and the chart ; to nautical astronomy belong the — 
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and the chronometer. We propose to give a short account of 
each in order. 

To no point has the patient attention of scientific men been 
more anxiously directed than to the elimination of errors of the 
compass. It has long been known that the magnetic needle does 
not point true north; that the variation differs in amount in. 
different parts of the world, and that it changes slowly from year 
to year. But it is only of late years when iron may be almost 
said to have superseded wood in the building of steam-ships 
and vessels of war, that the full importance of the vagaries 
of the needle has been felt. Enormous masses of iron, such as 
are now employed in ship-building, distract the compass-needle, 
and turn it far from its natural direction. Every compass is 
affected by variation from the true north, but that is a known 
quantity, common to all compasses, and equal in all compasses 
in the same part of the earth; but every compass is also affected 
by what is called ‘local deviation, owing to the presence of 
iron in the hull of the ship, and this varies not only in every 
ship, but in the same ship at different times, and with every 
position of her head. It will thus be easily seen that to steer by 
compass, or rather to know what compass course to steer, is not 
the absolutely simple matter which it appears at first. The 
sum or difference of variation and local deviation is called ‘the 
error’ of the compass, and this error affects not only every 
point indicated by the compass, but affects each point in a 
varying degree. Suppose a ship to lie with her head north, her 
compass is affected with variation 22° W. (that is the ordinary 
variation in the British Channel); but it is also affected by local 
deviation owing to iron in the ship’s frame, which iron has 
been so disposed as to deflect the compass (say) 13° E. The 
error will obviously be the difference between 13° and 22°, that 
is, 9° W. Therefore when the ship’s head is north by compass, 
her head is in reality N. 9° W. But suppose the ship’s head to 
be turned west, the mass of iron in the ship which deflected 
the needle 13°, and gave a false north, was then acting directly 
on the needle and in the direction of its axis. But when the 
ship’s head is west, that same mass of iron is acting on the 
needle at right angles to its axis, for the needle still points some- 
where about north, while the mass of iron has shifted with the 
ship’s head to the west. The error with the ship’s head at west 
will therefore be no longer 9°, but something very different. 
The distracting cause will obviously vary with every position of 
the ship’s head. But there will be two positions, as she swings 
right round the compass when the distracting cause and the 
ordinary magnetic attraction coincide. 
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Ships, before sailing on a voyage, determine the corrections 
to be applied to their compass-indications by actual observa- 
tion. The two plans usually employed in port are by simul- 
taneous reciprocal bearings, and by the known magnetic bearing 
of a distant object. When the method of reciprocal bearings 
is adopted, two compasses are selected, which accurately agree 
with each other when neither is acted upon by local attraction. 
One of them is taken on board the ship and becomes subject 
to its local attraction ; the other is kept on shore. The ship is 
then swung round so as to bring her head on each of the thirty- 
two points of the compass in succession, and thus to subject 
the compass to the influence, varying with each direction 
of the ship’s head, of local attraction. As the ship turns to 
each point, a signal is made to the shore, and the difference 
between the bearings mutually taken between the compass that is 
subject to the ship’s local attraction, and the shore compass 
which is removed from that influence, is the measure of the local 
deviation for each position of the ship’s head. Suppose the 
following case. A ship is swinging to adjust her compass by 
the method of reciprocal bearings. When her head is N.N.E., 
both the shore compass and her own point-to the true magnetic 
N.; but when she swings with her head either towards the E. 
or towards the W., the readings of the shore compass and of that 
on board no longer coincide. The inference is that the iron on 
board is so distributed that its greatest attractive power is a 
little on the port side: as the ship turns toward the W. the iron 
on board will battle harder and harder with the true magnetic 
attraction, until, with her head at W.N.W., it will be at right 
angles to the line of true magnetic attraction, and cause the 
maximum deviation. Then its influence will begin to decline 
until, with the ship’s head at S.S.W., the two coincide as before. 
It is therefore possible to construct a curve showing how much 
local deviation is to be attributed to the ship’s compass for each 
position of the ship’s head, and from this curve to make a 
table showing the real magnetic significance of each indication 
of the compass. 

Various graphic methods have been devised for this pur- 
pose. That most generally used, at any rate in the merchant 
service, is the plan invented by Mr. Napier. It is very 
ingenious; it requires no calculation, and only a moderate 
degree of neat-handedness. ‘ Napier’s diagram’ consists of a 
vertical line of convenient length, say 18 inches, which may be 
considered as representing the edge of the compass-card cut and 
straightened out. It is divided into 360° to form a scale for 
measurement, and is also marked off into thirty-two equal parts 
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representing the points of the compass, commencing at the top 
with north. The vertical line is intersected at each of the 
thirty-two points by two cross lines ; one inclined to the right, 
and one to the left at an angle of 60°. The lines inclined to 
the right are plain, those to the left dotted; thus a series of 
equilateral triangles is formed, and each triangle has the vertical 
line as the base, and one leg plain and the other dotted. To 
leave the vertical for any given distance by a plain line and 
return to it by a dotted line, is the same thing as marking the 
length of one of the legs on the vertical. When the ship is 
swung, her observations for deviation are laid down upon the 
diagram, by taking from the scale of degrees the amount of devia- 
tion at each point, and marking it with a cross; easterly de- 
viations being laid down to the right of the vertical line, westerly 
to the left. A curve drawn through all the crosses with a pencil 
shows graphically the curve of deviations. To obtain the true 
magnetic significance of any compass indication from the dia- 
gram, mark the compass indication on the vertical line, and 
thence follow a dotted line till it strikes the curve. Thence 
return to the vertical by a plain line, und the point arrived at 
on the vertical is the true magnetic equivalent of the compass 
indication. 

The rules for using this ingenious diagram have been versified, 
and afford a convenient memoria technica to many unhappy 
mariners, who would otherwise be greatly puzzled in their 
application :-— 


‘ From compass course, magnetic course to gain, 
Depart by dotted and return by plain ; 
But if you wish to steer a course allotted, 
Take plain from chart, and keep her head on dotted.’ 


If the true magnetic bearing of some distant object be known, 
the shore compass may be dispensed with; the divergence of 
the ship’s compass from the truth as she swings to each point in 
succession is the measure of the local attraction. The curve of 
‘deviations can then be constructed as before. Other methods 
of correction, depending upon astronomical observations, are 
available for use at sea, and are referred to further on. 

In old days the distance run by a ship was estimated by 
‘throwing overboard a piece of wood attached to a line, and 
watching how much line ran off the reel while the sands ina 
quarter-minute glass ran out. Then the rate of the ship, in 
nautical miles per hour, bore the same proportion to an hour as 
the length of line run out, to a quarter of a minute; but of late 
years the actual distance gone through the water is given by 
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Massey’s log, which registers the number of revolutions made by 
a fly or helix, towed astern. The log, therefore, calls for no 
remark ; and as regards the remaining principal instruments of 
navigation, the charts (Mercator’s charts, as now used) differ little 
in construction, whatever may be the case as regards improved 
accuracy, from what they were a century ago. They differ from 
ordinary maps chiefly in the way in which the outlines of the 
land are distorted for the purpose of showing the compass-bearing 
of the places marked on them. It is absolutely necessary, while 
sailing along a coast, not only that the sailor shall be able to 
steer a given course, and to recognise objects on land by their 
correspondence with the bearing indicated by compass, but also 
that the track of a ship or the direction of a headland shall 
always appear on the chart as a straight line, and be capable of 
being laid down thereon by a line drawn along the straight 
edge of a ruler. The earth being a sphere, ordinary maps are 
so constructed as to represent a portion of its curved surface; 
the parallels of longitude are curved and approach each other, 
while the parallels of latitude are also curved, in order to repre- 
sent, as nearly as may be, a portion of the globe. A straight line 
drawn from one place to another on such a map would not coin- 
cide with the magnetic bearing of the two places for a single 
foot of the distance. Mercator’s projection obviates this difficulty 
by representing all the meridians as parallel and the degrees of 
longitude equal, while degrees of latitude are extended beyond 
their proper length in the same proportion as the degrees of 
longitude, measured on the sphere, diminish as they approach 
either pole. Though both are distorted by this plan, the true 
relative proportion of each is retained. The objection, insepa- 
rable from the representation of a curved surface on flat paper is, 
that if a chart were constructed to represent a whole hemisphere, 
the land in high latitudes would appear more and more distorted, 
and at the Pole would become infinitely so. In practice this 
difficulty does not occur, as charts usually represent only a small 
extent of coast. For great-circle sailing the gnomic or central 
projection is used, which exhibits the great circle as a straight 
line. Those who are curious on this subject will find it discussed 
in the ‘ Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society.”* 
In charts for coasting purposes, or for the use of pilots, only a 
small portion of the globe is represented at once, and no sensible 
error results from considering such surface a plane. Charts of 
this description are thence called plane charts. On all, whatever 
the plan on which they are projected, the coast, with its light- 
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houses and headlands, is laid down with the greatest accuracy. 
The rocks, banks, and shoals, the channels with their buoys, the 
local currents and circumstances connected with the tides, are 
mentioned. The depth of water all along the coast is noted in 
fathoms, and, if necessary, in feet. Roman numerals here and 
there note the time at which high-water occurs on the days of 
full moon and at her change, together with the range of the tide. 
From these data can be ascertained the correction which must 
be applied to each depth of water noted on the chart; for as the 
depth varies with the ceaseless rise and fall of the tide, the sound- 
ings given on the chart are only strictly accurate twice in each 
lunar month, and then only for a very few minutes, In some 
places on the earth’s surface the range of the tide between high 
and low water varies forty or even fifty feet. In the open sea 
the tides rise for about six hours and a quarter, and fall for a 
like period ; but the rise or fall in each hour is not equal, A 
curious illustration of this may be observed by the following 
plan :—Describe a circle, and divide the circumference into six 
equal divisions on each side, one for each hour of the tide; 
divide the perpendicular diameter of your circle into as many 
parts as there are feet in the range of the tide; connect the 
segments of the circle by lines drawn across it, and the range of 
the tide corresponding to each hour will be roughly indicated on 
the graduated diameter. From a consideration of this figure it 
will appear that at two hours from high or low water the tide 
has risen a fourth of the whole range; at three hours, half its 
range; at four hours, three-fourths; at five hours, to within a 
sixteenth of the whole. This method will give results sufficiently 
accurate for practical purposes, though it is necessarily varied by 
local considerations. 

On every chart there is a representation of the compass-card, 
giving the true north and the magnetic variation at the place. 
From this, by means of a pair of parallel rulers, the bearing of 
any object from the observer can be at once obtained. 

The ‘day’s work’ on board ship is the final result of all 
observations, of whatever kind, made between noon and noon, 
carefully worked out. Sea time, unlike civil time, does not 
begin from midnight. Jan. 1st, 9 a.m., figures at sea as Dec. 
31st, 21h, Entries are made at regular intervals of the courses 
steered and the distances run on each, the direction of the wind, 
the amount of leeway, and the deviation of the compass due to- 
each position of the ship’s head, as ascertained when the ship- 
was swung. In a final column is entered such miscellaneous 
information as requires record, such as the latitude and longi- 
tude of the ship at the previous noon, with the bearing and 
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distance of the port or intermediate land to be reached. Here, 
too, are inserted the variation of the compass ; the direction and 
hourly rate of any current which may have affected the ship; 
the sail set, ships spoken, and, in fact, the thousand and one 
items which make up a ship’s journal. 

Every day at noon the ship’s place is deduced from this 
record: each course is subjected to careful analysis, to see how 
far it is affected by the entries in the different columns; and 
the true course is that which remains when all the corrections 
have been applied. It is a somewhat tedious process, but it 
must be performed with the greatest care. Every course steered 
during the day and night is in turn submitted to similar investi- 
gation. 

When the ship has made several courses in succession, her 
track is a zigzag, and the direction of its several parts lies more 
or less athwart of each other. For all these actual courses and 
distances a single equivalent must be found, which the ship 
would have described had she sailed in a direct line. Finding 
this course is called ‘ working a traverse.’ 

In any triangle of which two angles and a side are known, 
the other angle and the other sides can be calculated by plane 
trigonometry. When a ship sails in any direction (except due 
north and south), her course makes.an angle with the meridian 
of the point.of departure. A vessel sailing 21 miles on a south- 
west course makes an angle of 45° with the meridian. If that 
angle be laid down on paper, and at the distance, on any con- 
venient scale of 21 miles, a line be drawn perpendicular to the 
meridian, we have a triangle of which two angles, the course 
and the right angle, and one of the sides—21 miles, are known. 
The other two sides can be calculated at once. She has made 
good 15 miles towards the south and 15 towards the west. 
The sailor may, if he likes, take the sum ready calculated out of 
a ‘traverse table.’ When each course has been resolved into 
its component distances, he finds, we will say for argument, that 
on the whole during the day he has sailed 90 miles to the south 
and 75 miles to the west. Again he goes to the traverse table, 
and ascertains that these distances give a course of S. 40° W.; 
distance, 117 miles. The quickest way for a moderately skilful 
computer is to perform the work by trigonometry, because the 
finding both of course and distance comes under that case of 
plane trigonometry in which two sides and the included right 
angle being known it is required to find the other angle and 
the hypothenuse. 

There remains but one thing to complete the ‘day’s work.’ 
The distance run east and west is called the departure; it is 
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arrived at in nautical miles, but as the fraction of a degree of 
longitude represented by a nautical mile varies with the lati- 
tude, it is necessary to turn this departure into difference of 
longitude. This is done either by consulting tables in which 
the corresponding numbers are ready calculated, or by trigono- 
metry. The difference of latitude and longitude thus found is 
applied by addition or subtraction to the lat. x, long. y, which 
was left on the previous day. 

This account of a day’s work by dead reckoning will show 
the patience with which every small detail must be corrected at 
sea; but even with all his care, the mariner who trusts to dead 
reckoning alone must fall into error. It is difficult for the most 
skilful helmsman to keep exactly on his allotted compass-course 
in a rough sea. The ship moves in a path more or less serpen- 
tine by the action of the waves, and an error of half a point 
in the course causes an error amounting to nearly +1,th of the 
distance run. This, and the difficulty of accurately ascertaining 
the actual distance made good, lead the seaman who is possessed 
of good instruments, and skilful in their use, to rely more on 
his observations of the sun and stars than on his dead reckoning. 
This is particularly the case with regard to latitude. When 
latitude by dead reckoning and latitude by observation differ, 
the latter is unhesitatingly preferred. It is somewhat different 
with regard to longitude. The observation itself is more complex, 
and affords greater opportunity of error; it is therefore usual not 
to reject longitude by dead reckoning until that obtained by 
observation has been confirmed by repetition. 

Our readers will be better able to appreciate the reason of the 
confidence shown in the one case, and the distrust on the other, 
if we describe as far as can be done, without calling in the aid 
of mathematics, the manner in which both latitude and longitude 
are obtained from observation of the heavens. And since unpro- 
fessional readers may well be pardoned if their memory fails to 
recall without effort the astronomical details upon which the 
theory of nautical science is based, we make no apology for 
refreshing their memory as to the significance of certain terms, 
which, however familiar to sailors or star-gazers, are not neces- 
sarily so to the rest of the world. 

It cannot be too much insisted on that although for the prac- 
tical work of navigation very little of the science of astronomy 
is required, that little must be known with the most refined 
accuracy ; the true position of an observed object must be known, 
not only approximately, but to a second. 

With celestial weighings and measurings, with great cosmical 
speculations, with the foretelling of eclipses and the ——- 
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of the orbits of comets, sailors have no concern, such matters 
interest them only in common with other astronomers, but do 
not enter, as a rule, into the simple calculations by which they 
find their way about the ocean. Owing to the constant rotation 
of the earth, everything in the heavens seems to be in a state of 
constant change. Seen from some distant star, the whole would 
appear orderly and simple ; seen from our whirling globe, on 
which every inhabitant presents his head and his heels alter- 
nately to a given spot in space, all these movements present an 
apparent confusion, which must be carefully unravelled before 
an observation of them can be of any practical use. The 
necessity of this extreme nicety will be apparent when we 
remember the startling extent to which a small error in an 
observation will vitiate the result of a calculation. 

The face of a watch is divided into sixty minutes. A 
circle, by common consent of mathematicians, is divided into 
360°; consequently, one minute on a watch face subtends 
an angle of 6°. Now, in a lunar observation, a mistake 
of 1’ (one minute) of angular distance would produce an 
error of two minutes in time, or 30 geographical miles at the 

uator; so that an error of angle amounting to +},th part 
of the arc, which on our watches designates a minute of time, 
would put an observer 30 miles out of his reckoning at the 
equator, or proportionately less as he approached the Pole. In 
the English Channel the error would be about 19 miles, but 
even that, it will be conceded, is a great punishment for so 
small a mistake. 

Every one knows, of course, that his zenith is that part of the 
heavens which is immediately vertical to him. But in naviga- 
tion we must do more than accept this as a general truth; we 
must remember that as no two persons, however close together, 
can stand on the same spot at the same time, so no two can 
have the same zenith; and each observer must be prepared to 
define the position of his zenith so accurately, that if he be 
standing when he makes his observation a quarter of a mile 
away from another person engaged in a similar observation, 
the distance between them on the earth can be measured by 
comparing their respective calculations. 

The natural idea in one’s mind is that his zenith is the 
highest point in space; it must be thoroughly understood that 
such a supposition is erroneous. At this moment our head is 
turned towards some particular star. Twelve hours hence our 
feet will point towards that same star. At Midsummer in 
England we see the noon-day sun apparently about halfway in 
the heavens, between our zenith and horizon. At that moment 
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a man on the equator sees it exactly in his zenith, one at the 


Pole sees it on his horizon, and one at the Cape of Good 
Hope, who 
‘Turns his head to other stars 
And breathes in converse seasons,’ 


looks at the sun upside down, and regards his lower limb as 
uppermost. Each is standing what he calls upright, yet each 
is forming an angle like the spokes of a wheel with the other. 
That angle, in the case of any two persons, is exactly equal to 
the number of geographical miles that separates them turned 
into degrees and minutes, sixty miles to a degree. The centres 
of gravity of an inhabitant of London, a sailor on board ship 
in the Gulf of Guinea, and a person at Aden, diverge by more 
than half a right angle each from the other. 

The meridian of a place or person is a great circle of the 
heavens drawn from the North Pole of the heavens (close to 
the Polar star), to the South Pole, passing through the zenith of 
the person on its way. As each person, however close together, 
has a different zenith, so each must brave a different meridian ; 
and the angle made at the Pole by the two meridians is the 
difference of longitude between them. For that reason the sun’s 
hour-angle—that is the angle made by the sun’s meridian with 
the meridian at any place—is apparent time at that place. A 
true idea may be substituted for this technical expression by 
supposing all the figures except XII. expunged from the face 
of a watch, and the hour-hand fixed at XII. Let the pivot of 
the hands represent the North Pole, and the watch-face be the 
plane of the horizon, on which XII. marks the south. The 
hour-hand will be the meridian of the observer, and the minute- 
hand the meridian of the sun. As the sun advances, the con- 
stantly changing angle made at the Pole by his meridian with 
that of the observer is the sun’s hour-angle, and equals apparent 
time at the place of observation. All hour-angles are measured on 
the equator, because that great circle is everywhere 90° distant 
from the Pole. The problem of finding the sun’s hour-angle is 
one of the most important to modern navigators, for by it they 
get the local time wherewith to compare Greenwich time as 
shown by chronometer: the difference of the two times is the 


-difference of longitude. We shall presently state how this 


Operation is performed. 

There is a point upon which sailors are obliged to bestow 
the greatest attention—that is the rapid change in the declina- 
‘tion of the sun. The declination of any heavenly body cor- 

responds 
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responds to the latitude of a place on the surface of the earth,* 
and is the distance of that body from the plane of the equator. 
But the sun, moon, and planets, change their declination from 
one minute to another, while that of the stars is invariable. The 
reason is that the bodies belonging to the solar system con- 
tinually rise and fall in space as they circle round their common 
centre, with an orderly motion which differs in the case of each 
planet. They move in circles, which lie sometimes above and 
sometimes below the plane of the earth’s flotation, and conse- 
quently their position relatively to the earth’s equator, is in a 
state of continual change. The plan adopted in the ‘ Nautical 
Almanac’ is to give the declination for each day at noon, and 
an adjacent column, headed difference for one hour, gives the 
means of correcting the given quantity for any intermediate 
time. 

Sailors depend on an accurate knowledge of the sun’s decli- 
nation for ascertaining the position of the equator, which is the 
basis of all calculations in which the sun is observed. But 
we have always thought that the explanation of ordinary astro- 
nomical text-books on this point must be reckoned among the 
‘words that darken counsel.’ The plane in which the earth 
moves yearly round the sun, may be conceived of as the surface 
of an ocean in which both earth and sun float, half immersed. 
Neither earth nor sun swim upright in this ocean. The 
Northern pole of the sun, like the mast of a lopsided ship, leans 
over slightly towards the point in space occupied by the earth 
in September. The earth inclines her northern axis towards 
the sun in summer, and receives his direct rays as it were on 
her forehead as she bends: that is above her equator. As she 
circles round him her axis still maintains the same angle with 
her plane of flotation, and points always in the same direction ; 
so that in winter the earth leans her North Pole away from the 
sun, and receives his direct rays below the equator. The effect 
of this is, that the earth while floating evenly round the sun on 
the ocean-plane of the ecliptic, appears to the dweller on her 
surface to rise and fall during her annual orbit; and during 
that time she daily revolves on her own axis, If a ray from the 
sun could score the point at which it impinged upon the earth, 
a spiral track of 365 circles, all nearly parallel to the equator, 


and all lying between the tropics, would be traced upon her 
surface in a year. 





* Celestial latitude is a different thing. It refers to a set of circles of which 
the ecliptic is the equator. 
Unless. 
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Unless the sailor gets his declination accurately, and applies 
it correctly, he will observe the sun in vain. We have heard 
of an instance in which the correction of declination was applied 
the wrong way in obtaining the latitude, and the ship made 
the Orkney Islands instead of the Channel in a voyage from 
America. In another instance given by Raper, a similar error 
in sreming Cape Horn involved the ship in the South Polar 
ice ! 

The rotation of the earth on her axis is, in point of time,. 
the only perfectly regular motion known in astronomy. A star 
enters the field of a telescope directed to the heavens, and 
immovably fixed in its place, at a given hour: in exactly 
23h. 56m. 4s., the same star will pass the cross wires of that 
telescope again. But owing to the movement of the earth in 
her yearly orbit, the sun takes four minutes longer than a star,. 
for by the time the earth has completed one of her daily 
revolutions, she has slipped away a degree to the west, and 
has to turn for four minutes more before she again brings. 
the telescope to bear upon the sun. It is, however, so im- 
portant in the daily affairs of life that our time should be 
regulated by the sun, that we disregard the fact of his re- 
appearance upon our meridian not being coincident with a 
revolution of the earth. We even disregard the still more 
important fact that the sun’s apparent motion is not uniform, 
and is sometimes behind and sometimes before the time which 
is shown by well-regulated clocks. This correction amounts 
sometimes to a quarter of an hour. But the variation is uni- 
form, and corrects itself in the course of the year. Therefore 
astronomers have hit upon the expedient of a fictitious sun, 
whose motion shall be supposed perfectly regular, and they 
apply to the actual sun a correction under the name of Equation 
of time, which shall reduce apparent time as showh by the 
sun, to what it would be if his motion were uniform. The 
mean time, then, of the interval between the sun’s quitting a 
given meridian and returning to it again, is divided into 
24 hours; and as the equator is divided, like other circles, 
into 360°, 24 hours is equal to 360°, 1 hour is equal to 15°, 
1 minute to 15’, and 1 second to 15” of arc. For converting 
arc and time, the rule is, multiply the are by four; this will 
turn degrees of arc into minutes of time, and minutes of arc 
into seconds of time. To convert time into arc, turn the hours 
into minutes and divide by four. We can say, indifferently, 
that the sun is distant from a given meridian 30° 15’, or 
that he is distant from it 2 hours 1 minute. In fact, arc and 
time are convertible terms; consequently, if we know the dif- 
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ference of time between two places we know their difference 
of longitude. We employ any given place as a standard, 
and apply our difference of time to the local mean time of that 
place, and so we have our absolute longitude. The Dutch take 
as their standard of comparison the meridian of the Peak of 
Teneriffe ; the French choose Paris; Englishmen take Green- 
wich Observatory ; it matters not, all we want is correct interval 
of time; and provided that is obtained, any place may be 
assumed as a standard to compare with. 

The simplest of the astronomical problems used at sea is the 
discovery of the latitude. The means at the disposal of the 
mariner are few, but the operation is one of the most satis- 
factory to the mind, owing to its neatness and certainty. The 
problem is to measure the distance of the observer’s zenith from 
the equator; but neither the zenith nor the equator are palpable 
to the eye ; all the observer can actually see is the sun shining 
in the heavens and the horizon line where the sea seems to meet 
the sky. The sextant will give the angular distance between 
the sun and the horizon, and the nautical almanac gives the 
sun’s declination. The rest is a matter of easy calculation ; a 
glance at Fig. 1 on p. 166 will show how it is done. Suppose 
the sun’s altitude to be by observation 35°, and his declination 
by nautical almanac (or calculation) 23° S., the two added 
together will give the position of the equator; but as the zenith, 
though marked by no visible indication, is known to be distant 
from the horizon 90°, it follows that the zenith must be 32° from 
the equator. The latitude then is 32° N. In practice, as may 
be supposed, the problem does not present itself with such 
absolute simplicity. There are certain corrections which must 
always be applied before an altitude observed by a sextant can 
be used as an element of a calculation. The first correction is 
‘index error.’ Few sextants are so accurately adjusted as to be 
absolutely free from error; but repeated observations soon detect 
its amount, and as it vitiates all observations taken by the same 
instrument in an equal degree, each observer usually puts down 
index error as a matter of course each time he takes an angle. 
Suppose that the sextant used makes all angles 2’ too small, 2’ must 
be added to the observed altitude. A second correction is that 
owing to the depression of the visible or sea horizon. Sailors 
call it the dip. The visible horizon is the apparent boundary 
of the surface of the water, but owing to the rotundity of the 
earth, the higher the eye of the spectator is stationed above the 
water the larger the circle it commands. The dip depends on 
the distance in nautical miles of the visible horizon. To the 
-eye 30 feet above the sea the true dip is 6’, or the distance of the 


horizon 
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horizon itself is about 54 miles. Indeed, there is an accidental 
relation between the height of the observer’s eye and the distance 
of the visible horizon which is easy to remember, and is accurate 
enough for rough computation. The distance visible in miles is 
the square root of the height in feet. Thus the distance of the 
horizon when the observer's eye is elevated 16 feet is 4 miles, 
4 being the square root of 16. The dip must be subtracted from 
the observed altitude. 

A third correction is owing to the refraction of the atmo- 
sphere. The light from a heavenly body is diverted from a direct 
line in coming to the observer's eye. This aberration varies 
from 0 at the zenith (where light comes through the earth’s 
atmosphere perpendicularly and undergoes no refraction) to 34’ 
at the horizon. The amount at every altitude is found in 
nautical tables. The correction for refraction must be sub- 
tracted. 

Parallax must next be considered. In all observations the 
earth is regarded as a point, and all observed altitudes are 
reduced to what they would appear if observed at the centre of 
the earth. It is evident that a heavenly body appears lower to 
a spectator on the surface of the earth than it would to one 
viewing the same body from the centre several thousand miles 
below him ; the correction for parallax must therefore be added. 

Lastly, in observations of the sun it is usually the lower part 
of the sun which is made to touch the horizon. We, however, 
wantthe position of his true centre, and not that of his lower limb. 
The semi-diameter of the sun varies slightly in proportion to 
our distance from him. It is on the average about 16’, which 
must be added when the sun’s lower limb has been observed. 

Every observed altitude must be corrected in a similar way 
before it can be used in a calculation. Stars, however, have no 
parallax, their distance is so great that the angle subtended by 
the earth’s semi-diameter is inappreciable. Neither have they 
any correction for semi-diameter, as they present the appearance 
only of points of light. 

Corrections must also be applied to the declination; the 
quantity given is for noon at Greenwich, but the declination for 
noon under any other meridian is the declination for a time 
differing from Greenwich noon by the amount of longitude, 
stated in time, which separates the place of observation from 
the first meridian; but we will not weary our readers by in- 
sisting further on our main proposition that navigation is 
emphatically a science of attention to minute details. 

he latitude may also be found by the meridian altitude of a 
‘Star or planet, or of the moon, as well as by the sun. As the 
object 
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object is to discover the position of the equator, any heavenly 
body may be used of which the declination is accurately known. 
If the moon is employed, a slight complication arises in conse- 
quence of her uneven rate of change of declination. Sometimes 
it is very rapid, and then the Greenwich time must be known 
with precision, in order to obtain accurately the declination for 
the instant of observation. 
When the sun or a star is off the meridian the latitude may 
be obtained from them by computing the distance of the sun or 
star from the meridian, or by ascertaining the time accurately 
by a chronometer, and calculating from these data what the 
meridian altitude would be. There is also the method of double 
altitudes, in which the difference of altitude in a short space of 
time is measured, and the corresponding hour angle found by com- 
petition, the reduction to the meridian is then calculated for the 
hour angle so obtained. Raper gave an account of this method 
in the tenth volume of the ‘ United Service Journal,’ and he tells 


us that by means of it Commander Graves, of H.M.’s surveying 
vessel ‘ Mastiff,’ was enabled to run direct for Malta before the 
coming on of a grecale, or north-east gale, to which another of 
H.M.’s ships was exposed. We are also told* that Sir Edward 
Owen constantly used a method of correcting his latitude by 


account, founded on the discrepancy between computed times and 
that actually shown by a chronometer. This method is a very 
ingenious one. Its principle is this: if an altitude of the sun be 
taken, the hour angle may be computed. If a second altitude be 
taken, a second hour angle may be in like manner computed ; 
but the latitude by account enters into each computation; if, 
therefore, the interval of time computed by the two observations 
agrees with the interval shown by the chronometer, the latitude 
by account, one of the principal elements of the calculation, 
is obviously correct. If the computed interval differs from that 
given by chronometer, there is an error, the amount and nature 
of which can be calculated. 

There are other methods which may be employed, indeed, 
skilful observers can hardly be at a loss day or night for some 
means of finding their latitude, though ordinary mariners, it is 
needless to observe, prefer to adhere as a rule to the simple plan 
of meridian altitudes. 

Although the discovery of latitude at sea is comparatively 
easy, finding the longitude is by no means so easy. Columbus 
could find his latitude, but Nelson could make but an indifferent 
guess at his longitude. Perhaps it would be more corréct to say 





* Raper, i, 245. 
that: 
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that in Nelson’s time the feat of finding the longitude was the 
cherished triumph of a few esoteric naval philosophers, and their 
methods were so cumbrous and difficult as to be only practised 
by a few. The problem sounds simple enough, If we know at 
any instant what o’clock it is with us, and what o'clock it is, say 
at Greenwich, we have only to turn time into are to express our 
difference of longitude with Greenwich. The difficulty lies in 
ascertaining accurately, at a given instant, the two times. If 
any instantaneous phenomenon could be simultaneously observed 
at the place, the longitude of which is required, and a place with 
which it is wished to compare it, the matter could be done at 
once. For instance, supposing such a portent possible, two stars 
collide in space. An observer at Greenwich and another under 
some distant meridian observe the phenomenon. The time of 
the occurrence was with the Greenwich observer 2 P.M., and 
with the distant observer 5°30 p.m. The longitude of the 
latter would be 52° 30’ E. But such a case supposes two con- 
certed observations, even supposing an instantaneous phenomenon 
could be counted on at the moment the longitude was required ; 
it is therefore necessary that the sea-observer should be presented 
with a set of observations, ready calculated, with which he may 
compare those made by himself. The difficulties even in this 
case are very great. 

Of all the plausible methods of obtaining the longitude that 
have been proposed, two only now survive. One is by lunar 
observations, and the other by chronometers. 

Philip III. of Spain offered 100,000 crowns to any one who 
could solve the problem, and the States of Holland proposed a 
reward of 30,000 florins for the same purpose. About 1635, 
John Morin, Professor of Mathematics at Paris, suggested a 
method of solving it to Cardinal Richelieu. Morin’s method 
was somewhat similar to the lunar method now in use; but there 
were no lunar tables sufficiently accurate to work by, and no in- 
struments sufficiently delicate to observe with. The plan was 
therefore rejected, though Cardinal Mazarin gave the inventor a 
pension. A few persons thought that the lines of equal magnetic 
deviation would give the necessary data, but the general opinion 
among astronomers pointed steadily to the moon’s motion among 
the stars as the most promising phenomenon to select ; Kepler, in 
1630, was one of many distinguished men who recommended it. 
At length, in 1675, a great step in advance was made ; Charles II. 
erected the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, and the great astro- 
nomer, Flamsteed, was appointed to take charge of it, with strict 
injunctions to devote special attention to such perfection of the 
table of motions of heavenly bodies as would render it possible 

to 
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to discover the much-desired longitude at sea. Flamsteed’s 
industry gave Sir Isaac Newton the means of forming his cele- 
brated theory of the moon. But even the data at Newton’s 
disposal were still insufficient, and the problem, though advanced, 
remained still unsolved. The difficulty lay in the very unequal 
movement of the moon. She participates in the annual motion 
of the earth round the sun, but all the time she is engaged in a 
circular movement of her own round the earth. Though appa- 
rently moving round the earth in a series of circles, the moon 
really pursues through space a course which may be roughl 
delineated by a circle with a slightly serpentine outline. A 
portion of this path is shown in Figure 4.* The earth moves. 
in its orbit nearly seventeen miles in a second, or more than ten 
millions of miles ina week. If the moon were in the position 
marked in the figure on the Ist of January, between the earth 
and the sun, by the 8th the earth would have proceeded ten 
millions of miles in her orbit, and the moon circling round her 
would be at 2; on the 15th the moon would be at 3; on the 
22nd at 4; and on the 29th she would be again between the 
earth and the sun. But although the moon has, in twenty-nine 
days, circled right round the earth, a flowing curve drawn through 
her five positions shows that her course through space has been, 
not a series of loops, but a wavy line. 

The plane in which this motion takes place makes an angle 
of a little over 5° with the plane of the ecliptic. She is thus 
generally above or below a straight line connecting the centre of 
the earth and sun. When she crosses that line, if she happens 
to be either at the full or at change, an eclipse takes place: in 
the first instance, an eclipse of the moon by the shadow of the 
earth; in the second, an eclipse of the sun by the body of the 
moon. 

The result of this complicated movement is that the moon, 
though obeying laws now perfectly understood, was apparently 
so irregular in the times of her phenomena as to baffle accurate 
prediction. Whirling round the earth in 27 days 7 h. 43 m. 
11-5 s. the moon crosses the meridian at intervals of 24 h. 
48 m. on an average. Thus, if she passed with the sun at 
noon on one day she would be 48 m. behind him on the next, 
1 h. 36 m. in arrear the day after, and soon. At the end ofa 
synodic month, or 29 days 12 h. 14 m. 2°87 s., she again crosses 
at the same time as the sun, and is said to be in conjunction. 
We have given the fractions of seconds in this instance to show 
how accurately the moon’s motion is now known. 





* Vide p. 166. 
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Though the theory of the moon was not very perfect in the 
time of Newton, this was of the less consequence, because the 
instruments then in use were too rude in construction to permit of 
the accurate measurements necessary in such delicate operation. 
But when Hadley’s reflecting quadrant appeared for the first. 
time, an instrument possessed of the requisite delicacy was in 
the hands of observers. Dr. Halley, Flamsteed’s successor, 
employed much time in perfecting the lunar tables, and his. 
work was continued by Dr. Bradley and Dr. Maskelyne. From 
their observations Professor Meyer, of Gittingen, constructed a 
new lunar table, which was published by order of the English 
Board of Longitude under the superintendence of the Astro- 
nomer Royal. To facilitate its use Dr. Maskelyne published, 
in 1767, an Ephemeris, which has been kept up every year 
since then under the name of the ‘ Nautical Almanac.’ 

Maskelyne’s tables and Hadley’s sextant together were found 
nearly to succeed within the limit of one degree required by the 
Act of Queen Anne. But the necessary calculations were of 
such a stupendous nature, that-none but professed astronomers 
could make them. However, the principle was established, and 
every succeeding decade saw simplification introduced into the 
work, so that the lunar observation was ultimately brought within 
the reach of persons who had received a careful nautical 
education. 

It was, however, and even now is, a difficult process. The 
theory is this. The distances of the moon from various stars 
near to which she passes in her course through the sky, are 
given in Greenwich time in a table in the ‘ Nautical Almanac’ 
for every third hour of the day. The materials for correction 
for intermediate times are also given. This table of lunar 
distances may be used as a clock to find Greenwich time, by 
observing with a sextant the angular distance of the moon from 
the sun or one of the stars mentioned in the ‘Almanac.’ Re- 
ferring then to the table, the observer computes the time corre- 
sponding to the observed angle, and thus gets his ‘Greenwich 
date.’ He must ascertain by a separate series of observations 
his own local time at the exact instant of his lunar observations. 
Turning the difference of time into degrees, he obtains the 
longitude. 

But though the theory is so plain it is beset with difficulties. 
Supposing the angle between the sun and moon to be observed 
from the surface of the earth, the moon appears always depressed 
below her true position by the effect of parallax, while the sun is 
elevated by the effect of refraction. Therefore, the angular 
distance observed with a sextant is not the same as the distance 
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seen from the centre of the earth, for which alone the nautical 
tables are calculated. Hence, two cases of oblique spherical 
triangles must be computed before the observed distance can be 
corrected, and the true distance ascertained.* If the moon is 
the lower of the two bodies, it is evident that raising her will 
diminish the apparent distance, that is, her correction of dis- 
tance must be subtractive; when she is the higher body it is 
generally additive. Exactly the converse is the case of the 
sun or of a star. Therefore the problem presented to the cal- 
culator is, from a spherical triangle, erroneous, as found by ob- 
servation and measurement, to obtain by calculation a true one. 
Recalling a remark we made on an earlier page, that an error 
of 1’ in distance would produce a resulting error of 30’ in longi- 
tude, or 30 miles at the equator, it is easy to see how, with 
every care, this method, beautiful as it is, leaves a great 
margin for uncertainty. 

Again, in practice, three, if not four observers are required : 
one with a watch to take the exact time to which all the obser- 
vations are to be reduced; a second to take the altitude of the 
sun; a third, the altitude of the moon; while the fourth 
measures the angular distance ; unless the observer chooses to 
compute the altitudes successively instead of observing them, 
and reduces them to a given time by computation. All this 
leads to a very complicated mode of procedure ; in the most 
skilful hands and by the shortest methods a couple of pages 
must be closely covered with figures before the result appears ; 
the labour, to say nothing of the chance of error, naturally rather 
alarms seamen, who, as a rule, dread intricate calculations. 

It would not be possible to give any actual example of the 
methods pursued. Raper, with his usual ingenuity, has in- 
vented an approximate method of clearing the lunar distance by 
the spherical traverse table. For ourselves, we had rather 
trust to computations, which appear to us quite as easy to use 
as the tables. Many ways of performing the operation are 
given in the text books. Perhaps the simplest is a method 
given by Raper, which is a slight variation of that commonly 
known among seamen as ‘ Norie’s Fourth Method.’ The inven- 
tion of it has been attributed to Mendoza Rios, though succes- 
sive adapters have simplified the original calculation. Its 
great merit consists in this, that it is without the embarrassment 
of various cases ; you may proceed in the same way, whatever 
the form of your triangles, and logarithms can be employed 
requiring four places of figures only. Still this method is said 





* Fig. 3, p. 166. 
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by Raper to be but an approximation ; for strict accuracy he 
recommends a solution invented by a French astronomer, the 
Chevalier de Borda, to whom seamen are indebted for many 
improvements in their art. It was he who, in 1787, published 
an account of what he called a ‘ cercle de réflexion,’ which led 
to the modification of Hadley’s quadrant into the sextant now in 
use. Borda’s method differs from that of Mendoza Rios, in 
that we find by calculation the true distance directly from the 
apparent distance and the apparent altitudes, while in the 
former we find only the corrections which are to be applied to 
our own observation of those quantities. 

No one likes extra trouble, and perhaps the following extract 
from Raper’s directions for the lunar observation will suggest to 
some minds an additional reason for distaste to it. 

‘The observer fixes himself firmly in a corner, or lies on 
his back on the deck, in order to remove as much as possible 
the sense of bodily effort and inconvenience which disturbs the 
eye and the attention.’ 

We have heard of graceless young officers with a taste for 
caricature making merry with their frjends at the expense of a 
stout captain lying on his back, and struggling with his sextant 
in the pursuit of science under difficulties. But we trust that 
this is not a common practice. 

We cannot resist giving one more extract from Lieut. Raper’s 
navigation. As it is the only occasion, so far as we know—and we 
speak of his book as of a well-thumbed friend—in which that 
intrepid calculator has ever admitted the existence of a difficulty, 
the objection may reasonably be supposed to be a real one. 
‘A single observation is not capable of affording a decisive 
result: great practice is necessary for measuring the distance 
successfully ; and the application of so many small corrections as 
are necessary when accuracy is ste: ys is, even with extra- 
ordinary care and some skill scarcely compatible with extreme 
precision.’ 

Yet lunar observations are indispensable under certain cir- 
cumstances; for instance, our Arctic Expedition will depend 
for longitude almost entirely upon lunars, for chronometers, 
owing to reasons given further on, will not be very reliable. In 
Captain Parry’s North-Westerly Expedition the longitude of the 
farthest point was determined by 1500 lunar distances. 

It is, perhaps, a pity, at least many skilful officers regret it, that 
the method by chronometer has in practice greatly superseded 
the lunar observation. The theory of this is certainly simple 
enough. It is to set a watch to Greenwich time at the begin- 
ning of a voyage, and refer to it whenever Greenwich time is 
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wanted. The difficulty here is purely mechanical. No chro- 
nometer can be absolutely depended on, and if it stops, the 
navigator must resort to lunars, or give up the hope of finding 
his longitude at all. Most well-found ships carry three or even 
more chronometers, and it is considered unlikely that all should 
stop; indeed, it is supposed that the error of one is likely to com- 
pensate in some degree the error of another, as it is against the 
doctrine of chances that all the errors should be in the same direc- 
tion. No chronometer as yet. made can be trusted to go with the 
same accuracy as an observatory clock; but their performance 
is a wonderful triumph of human skill and ingenuity. We will 
try and explain the degree of dependence which can be placed 
on them. It is said that Gemma Frisius, about the year 1530, 
first proposed to tell the longitude by carrying a time-piece 
accurately giving the time under a known meridian. The 
state in which horological machines were at that time prevented 
his accomplishing the design. The idea, however, once sug- 
gested, was valuable. Harrison, an English watchmaker, was 
at last able to produce a time-piece which was sufficiently 
accurate to gain the whole reward of 20,000/.-offered by the 
Act of Queen Anne. It is historically though not otherwise 
interesting to note, that though the reward was paid only, we 
think, in 1774—some time, at any rate, after Captain Cook’s 
voyages in 1772-3, when the prize instrument was tried— 
Harrison had made a very excellent chronometer as far back 
as 1726. This machine, placed on board a ship under the 
direction of the Board of Longitude, procured for him a gratuity 
from Government, and a desire to continue his labours. From 
1726 to the date of Captain Cook’s voyage, Mr. Harrison seems 
to have been without a rival. He reported himself ready for the 
official trial in 1764, and set sail for Barbadoes. On arrival, the 
error of the chronometer, allowing for its given rate, was found 
to be 43 seconds; and on the return of the vessel to England the 
instrument was but 54 seconds in error, allowing for its declared 
rate. A committee was then appointed by the Board of Longi- 
tude to take the machine to pieces and report on its construc- 
tion. They declared themselves satisfied both as to theory and 
performance; and it was decided that the reward should be 
paid so soon as a maker could be found to execute Harrison’s 
pa with equal success. This task was undertaken by Mr. 
arkom Kendal, and the chronometer made by him on Harri- 
son’s lines was handed over to Mr. Wales, and sent, under 
charge of that astronomer, round the world with Captain Cook. 

It is now exhibited at the United Service Institution. 
Dr. Hutton says that this machine performed even better than 
Harrison’s. 
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Harrison’s. In 1774 a new Act was passed, offering a fresh 
reward to still further stimulate makers to increased accuracy, 
and to: reward them for expensive and tedious investigations 
necessarily undertaken. From this time constant improvements 
took place, but the history of them is mixed up with a very 
pretty quarrel, in which the Board of Longitude, the watch- 
makers, Dr. Maskelyne (the Astronomer Royal), Sir Joseph 
Banks (President of the Royal Society), and a free lance, named 
Dalrymple, apparently a hasty friend of Sir Joseph’s, all took 
part. The engagement was begun by Mr. Mudge, a chrono- 
meter maker, who published a ‘Narrative;’ Dr. Maskelyne, 
an ‘Answer to the Narrative; Mr. Mudge, a ‘ Reply to the 
Answer.’ Then came the Report of the Commissioners of Lon- 
gitude, followed by ‘An Appeal,’ by Sir Joseph Banks; then 
Dalrymple, and so on. It seems to have been thought that 
Dr. Maskelyne was so much attached to the lunar method, which 
he had so great a hand in perfecting, that he was unable to 
appreciate the merit of other inventions. Dr. Rees, of the 
‘Encyclopedia,’ appears to have taken sides rather warmly 
against the Astronomer Royal, for we constantly find little digs 
at that official, which appear oddly in a learned book—e.g. 
apropos of some unimportant question: “We applied to Dr. 
Maskelyne for authentic information, but, with his usual reserve, 
the doctor declined giving us any information on the subject.” 

Mr. Mudge the younger, after his father’s death, published a 
book in 1779, at which time eleven chronometers had been sold 
and more were nearly complete. The fact will give a tolerable 
measure of the degree to which they were in use at that 
date. Mudge’s chronometers were sold at 150 guineas each, 
and the Admiralty declined, partly on account of their high 
price, to give any other than occasional orders for the use 
of the Navy. There is a letter, as we are informed by the 
courtesy of Sir George Airy, written by Captain Hurd, R.N., 
then hydrographer to John Pond, Esq., then Astronomer Royal, 
dated September 1821, in which he says, ‘These instruments 
when first placed in my care did not exceed thirty ;’ but the 
date of the first trust is not given. Captain Hurd _—— to 
give a list of the chronometers, the property of the Government 
on the 3rd of September, 1821; their number was 131, 

At the present time the number of Government chronometers 
is about 1090. Most of these are on actual service; some are 
at the depots of Portsmouth and Devonport ; some in the hands 
of makers for repair, and 141 at the Observatory. The number 
in private hands must be enormous. Few well-appointed ships 
sail without carrying at least three of them, but there is no 
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means of making even an approximate estimate of their number. 
They may be said to be in general use. 

As regards the degree of dependence which may be placed on 
them, those most competent to judge estimate that, supposing the 
rate of a chronometer to have been determined from six weeks’ 
rating, and the ship then goes on a voyage of six weeks, it 
would be possible and fair to suppose: that the mean rate may 
have changed 10 seconds of time per week, and this change of 
rate would produce at the end of six weeks an error of 1 minute 
of time, or at the equator, 15 miles of longitude, about 9 miles 
in the English Channel. But it must not be supposed that in 
practice such an error would occur; there are many methods of 
ascertaining the rate of a chronometer, and in careful hands 
such an error would be noted and allowed for, at any rate, with 
approximate accuracy, and that in result would be the same as 
if no variation of rate had taken place at all. Besides, observa- 
tion shows that where more than one chronometer is used, the 
variation of one may be partly depended upon to correct the 
variation of another, and the mean of two or three instruments, 
though not absolutely true, will be much nearer the truth than 
any one taken singly. In short voyages, such as an expedition 
to pick up a cable, if a sufficient number of chronometers is 
taken, and the rates at starting are known, error is almost 
eliminated. 

The difficulty of trusting implicitly to chronometers for longi- 
tude in our Arctic Expedition arises from this circumstance : 
that in all probability the Expedition may arrive at its most 
distant point (where it will be locked fast for a time) some months 
after leaving the last point of well-defined longitude, and that it 
is impossible to say how wild the rates of the chronometers 
may have been during those months. And this arises not only 
from the length of time, but also from a chronometrical fact 
which has not yet been brought under contro]; namely, that 
when the temperature is at or about the freezing-point of water, 
the rates of chronometers become unmanageable. No form of 
compensation yet tried has succeeded perfectly in correcting 
this. It may possibly depend on the quality of the oil: in that 
case it is likely to be different for every chronometer, or for 
every different maker's chronometers. Increase of temperature 
usually retards the rate of a chronometer, and vice versi. The 
object of what is called by makers ‘ compensation’ is to correct 
this defect, and produce uniformity of rate in spite of change 
of temperature. This is effected by the adjustments of weight 
to the balance ; but it is a delicate, slow, and, consequently, 
costly process, and, moreover, can only, in the present state of 
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science as applied to chronometer making, be partially success- 
ful ; and for this reason: the diminution of force in the spring 
proceeds uniformly in proportion to the increase of heat, and 
may be represented graphically by a straight line inclined at 
some angle to another straight line, which is divided into 
degrees of temperature. But the inertia of a compound balance 
cannot be made to decrease quite as fast as the heat increases ; 
and therefore its rate of variation can only be represented by a 
curve; and, consequently, only coincide with the straight line 
representing the variation of force in the spring in two points. 
In other words, the compensation can only be exact for some - 
two temperatures for which you may choose to adjust it. 

But supposing the Greenwich time to be known by reference 
to the chronometer, or in any other way, it is necessary to find 
the time at ship wherewith to compare it. When the sun is 
rising or falling rapidly, generally about three hours before or 
after noon, the observer takes a series of altitudes with a sextant, 
and notes the corresponding times. He then takes the mean of 
the altitudes and the mean of the times, and applies to the mean 
altitude all the necessary corrections. He will then, by reference 
to his journal and to the ‘ Nautical Almanac,’ become possessed 
of the information necessary for his calculation. 

It may assume, we will suppose, something like the following 
form :—‘ January 11th, 1876, at about nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon, observed the sun’s altitude, which (when corrected) was 
23° 39’. The declination (corrected for time and longitude) 
was 21° 44'S.’ Whence the sun’s polar distance was known 
to be 111° 44’ (because from the Pole to the equator is 90°, and 
from the equator to the sun ex hyp. 21° 44’—=111° 44’). The 
latitude, by account, 35° 55' N. Required the local time of the 
observation. The mean of the times of the observation, cor- 
responding to the corrected altitude, is the Greenwich time by 
chronometer, which has been obtained by applying the accumu- 
lated daily rate of the instrument to the error on Greenwich 
mean time, shown by it when last ascertained at a standard 
observatory. The local time is to be compared with the time 
thus determined. The observer will now have the means of con- 
structing the diagram (Fig. 2, p. 166). For, as the elevation 
of the Pole is equal to the latitude, he can mark the position of 
the Pole, and also of the equator, which is 90° from the Pole. 
The sun’s declination being known, the position of the dotted 
line’is determined. The sun’s altitude is 22° 39’, and as he must 
be on the dotted declination circle, and his distance above the 
horizon is known, the sun’s place can be pricked off at S. 
The meridian passing from north to south through the sun 
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can now be drawn: and the angle h, made by the sun’s 
meridian with the primitive circle (which is the meridian of the 
observer) is the hour angle to be obtained. 
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He now draws « line from his zenith, through the sun to the 
horizon, and he is in a position to solve the value of each of 
the three sides a, b, c, and consequently the angle at h. 

It will be seen by the figure that the side a is the comple- 
ment of the altitude to 90°; the side 6 is the Polar distance 
which is known, and the side c is the complement of the lati- 
tude to 90°. Therefore, having the value of the three sides, the 
value of the angle A is at once obtained by a known formula of 
spherical trigonometry. The hour angle h is apparent time, to 
which the equation of time must be applied to convert it into 
mean time. It is then compared with the time by chronometer, 
and the result is the longitude. 

It must not, however, be assumed that every mariner who 
can compute the sun’s hour angle understands, or is required 
to resort to, spherical trigonometry. A simple form is provided 
which can be used with complete success even by those who are 
completely ignorant of the principle on which it is based. This 
is another instance of the success of modern navigation, in 
bringing the results of a purely mathematical inquiry within 
the reach of any person who has sufficient training to work an 
ordinary sum with accuracy. We give, for the amusement of 
those readers who may be curious on the subject, the form used 
in navigation.* It will be seen that the only demand upon 
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the seaman’s attention is to add certain ong together, and 
then to take out of tables four logarithms. The addition of 
these gives, in the °° of a resulting logarithm, the quantity 
he is in search of. He need not trouble himself about prin- 
ciples at all; indeed, he could work the problem equally well 
if he had never heard of a spherical triangle in his life. Yet the 
mathematical reader who examines the form will be amused to 
see how neatly the aid of spherics has been called in. It will 
be seen that to illustrate the mode of work, the case solved is 
that supposed in Fig. 2. 

On exactly the same principle the sun’s azimuth is obtained 
for correcting ships’ compasses at sea. The same figure as that 
before used will iNnstrate the case. Here the angle z is required, 
which is the supplement of the angle between the meridian and 
the circle of altitude passing through the sun. 





remainder. Add together the logarithms of the secant Sof the latitude, the 
cosecant of the Polar distance, the cosine of the half sum, and the sine of 
the remainder,’ the resulting logarithm will give the sine of half the required 
arc, which multiplied by 2 is the hour angle. > 
Taking the observation supposed in the text for illustration, it will be seen 
(Fig. 2, p. 166) that by observation and correction 
HS = 22°39 
ZE = (lat.) = 35°55 
Declination 21° 44’ .-. Polar distance 111°44, 
To find the angle h in the A ZPS having given the three sides 
dt 2. MO~ BO 
2 sin 6*sin ¢ 
= sin (s — b) sin (s — c) cosec b cosec ¢; where s = $ sum of sides of the A 
ZS + ZP + SP 
8 5 . 
And ZS = 90° — SH 
ZP 90° —ZE 


, — 180° — SH - ZE + SP. 
= 10 — SH — 2B + I 


and (s — b) = 90° 
Cos SH + 2B + SP) or half sum. 


_ GH + ZE + SP) 
2 


-*. sin(s—b)= 


(s— 0) = 90° — SH _ 78, SY _ (oor — a) 


_ SP + 2B 8H 
a 2 


SP + ZE+ 8H 
2 


sin (s — c) = Sve - — SH (called in the formula the remainder). 


Uosec b = Cossc Polar distance. 
Cosec ¢ = Szo latitude. 


Hence the formula, from which it results that the hour angle is 2* 27™ 15* 
Apparent time is therefore 21"- 32™ 45° Ww. 
e 
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We have now described the principles upon which obser- 
vations both for latitude and longitude are made at sea. We 
have probably said enough to show that success depends, when 
the principle has once been mastered, on attention to exceedingly 
small details. But it has been impossible even to indicate the 
minuteness with which careful observers proceed. Chronometers, 
sextants, and such like instruments, are guarded with almost 
ludicrous jealousy. There is no greater crime than to touch a 
man’s pet sextant, and a stranger may hardly breathe in the 
same room with his chronometers. The latter are slung in 
gimbals, and packed in carefully-stuffed boxes. The boxes are 
packed in sawdust, and screwed to a block of wood, which in 
its turn is bolted to the beams of the deck below. They are 
brought on board at the beginning of a voyage slung in a 
handkerchief and carried by hand. If they travel by rail a 
fresh system of screws, springs, and elastic outer casings is 
devised to prevent the delicate machines from experiencing the 
smallest jolt. An Admiralty order exists prohibiting the sending 
of any Government chronometer by any other than a passenger 
train. So closely are their performances watched, that a minute 
discrepancy (thirty-three seconds) in a chain of meridian dis- 
tances, measured by chronometer round the globe, was accounted 
for by Admiral Fitzroy by the suggestion that the chronometers 
had been affected by magnetic action in consequence of the 
ship’s head having been for considerable times together in the 
same direction.* 

It is impossible to bring a paper like the present to a close 
without remarking on the great and rapid rise of the standard of 
nautical education which has taken place in the last few years. 
Under the provisions of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, no 
foreign-going ship can obtain a clearance from any port in the 
United Kingdom unless the master or mate, or both, according 
to the size of the vessel, possess certificates of competency from 
the Board of Trade. 

At first the periodical examinations held at various ports were 
comparatively easy. But the crowds of applicants for examination 
were soon so far in excess of the demand for skilled officers (we 
speak of the merchant navy) that the standard of examination 
was gradually raised till it now represents in successful candi- 
dates a very complete knowledge of the art of navigation, as 
well as of practical seamanship in all its branches. We believe 
that the amount of knowledge of the method of nautical astro- 





* The distances having been measured by taking the mean of several chrono- 
meters, some of which, if they differed, must have be en wrong, would account fcr 
this sufficiently without any fanciful explanation. 
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nomy now required is amply sufficient ; and that if any increase 
of stringency is found practicable or expedient, owing to the 
greater spread of education or the increasing popularity of the 
merchant naval service, it had better be applied in demand- 
ing more groundwork than more superstructure. We have 
already observed that the ingenuity of mathematicians has been 
applied to devise formula, which should be easily worked with- 
out a preliminary knowledge of the mathematical considera- 
tions on which they are based. We venture to suggest, instead 
of requiring applicants to take up more, or higher, subjects in 
navigation, as it is said the Board of Trade intend to do, that 
the questions already asked should be more thoroughly under- 
stood ; that formule should not be used without their mathe- 
matical proof, and that an appropriate diagram should be 
required to accompany every solution which admits of being 
solved by construction. It would be possible to pass the Board of 
Trade examinations simply by learning formule by rote, and 
applying them by means not much to be distinguished from 
what is called ‘ rule of thumb.’ Nevertheless, it has been matter 
of considerable surprise to us to see the amount and extent 
of information which our merchant navy officers have proved 
themselves to possess. Every man holding a Board of Trade 
certificate has passed through an ordeal, of which we can say 
from observation that it is most thorough and searching. It 
appears to us faulty only in the particular just noted. A master 
must be twenty-one years of age, bring good testimonials and 
certificates of ‘service, and in addition to good writing, the first 
five rules of arithmetic and logarithms; he must be able to 
work a day’s work ‘ with the distance and bearing of the port 
he is bound to by Mercator’s and the other usual methods; to 
perform all the corrections required by articles in the nautical 
almanac; to find the latitude (thus far the same rule applies 
to candidates for the certificate of a mate) by sun and star both 
on and off the meridian ; to observe and calculate the amplitude 
of the sun, and deduce the variation of the compass therefrom ; 
to observe and compute variation by azimuths ; to find the longi- 
tude by chronometer and observation of the sun; to compare 
and keep the rates of chronometers; to know the law of the 
tides, and ascertain the state of the tide in any part of the 
world by the known time at the full and change of the moon ; 
to explain the nature and mode of determining the extent of the 
attraction of the ship’s iron on the compass. He must also pass 
a thorough examination in seamanship, rigging ships, shifting 
large spars, masts, sails, &c.; dealing with any conceivable 
kind of wreck ; making jury rudders, rafts, and so on; the 
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management of mortar and rocket lines in case of the stranding 
of the vessel. He must also understand signalling, so as to 
know at a glance the character, and in many cases, the meaning 
of signals made without the signal book. It is amusing to an 
outsider to see the certainty with which candidates tell the 
subject matter, if not the exact meaning, of ‘a hoist’ of two, 
three, or four flags shown by the examiner. Not least important 
is the searching examination he will undergo as to the ‘ rule of 
the road at sea.’ It were well if these rules were as well observed 
as they are accurately known. Lastly, he is examined as to the 
pilotage, lights, buoys, beacons, shoals, and mutual bearings of 
places of some one channel or sea with which he is most 
familiar ; the English and Irish seas being those most generally 
proposed. This summary of the principal heads of the exami- 
nation, which is carried out very conscientiously, will be satis- 
factory to those who look to see our mercantile navy keep pace 
with the general educational improvement of the present day. 








Art. VI.—1. C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Sa Vie et ses Geuvres. Par 
le Vte. D’Haussonville, Député a l’Assemblée Nationale. 
(M. L.) Paris, 1875. . 

2. Souvenirs et Indiscrétions. Le Diner du Vendredi-Saint. Par 
C. A. Sainte-Beuve, de lAcadémie francaise. Publiés par 


son dernier Secrétaire. Paris, 1872. 


‘ O-MORROW!’ exclaims Mr. Phebus to Lothair, ‘ to- 

morrow the critics will commence. You know who the 
critics are. The men who have failed in literature and art.’ 
This is certainly not true of the literary critics of our time, who 
comprise an absolute majority of the most successful authors, 
e.g. Scott, Southey, Moore, Hallam, Sydney Smith, Gifford, 
Brougham, Milman, Lockhart, Lord Stanhope, Lord Houghton, 
Mill, Carlyle, Froude, Macaulay, Lytton. tae success in 
criticism, like that of Jeffrey or Sainte-Beuve, is success in 
literature ; but one of these, Sainte-Beuve, might be cited as 
giving the semblance of plausibility to the paradox; for, if he 
did not actually fail in literature, his reputation derives compara- 
tively little lustre from his original compositions in prose or verse. 
The ‘Causeries du Lundi’ have thrown ‘Joseph Delorme’ and 
‘ Volupté’ into the shade, and it is pre-eminently as a critic 
that we feel bound to reconsider his claim to the high place 
amongst the classics of his tongue which the general voice of 
his countrymen has gradually and reluctantly, compulsively 
rather than impulsively, assigned to him. 


‘To 
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‘To praise the talent of Sainte-Beuve,’ observes a far from. 
partial biographer, ‘ would be a superfluous work : public opinion 
has slowly got accustomed to consider him as the first critic of 
our time, and my modest suffrage is not necessary to maintain 
him in that rank.’ His influence and renown in that capacity 
have not been confined to France. Without going quite so 
far as Mr. Matthew Arnold, a bold and original thinker, who 
terms him ‘the finest critical spirit of our time,’ we readily 
admit that we, in England, rarely undertake a subject, falling 
within the department of letters, that has attained to European 
interest within the last forty years, withdut first turning to see 
what Sainte-Beuve has said about it. Nor in the great majority 
of instances, whatever the extent of our prior knowledge, have 
we failed to meet with something useful or valuable, if only 
a trait of character, an anecdote, an illustration, or haply the 
key to an unknown or neglected train of thought. At the same 
time we have been repeatedly struck by the want of breadth and 
elevation of view, as well as by the entire absence of settled 
convictions that led him into so many startling inconsistencies : 
that caused him to be more admired than esteemed by the most 
illustrious of his compeers and colleagues in the Senate and the 
Academy. 


‘I was once, relates M. d’Haussonville, ‘ accidentally present at an 
animated discussion between persons who were comparing Sainte- 
Beuve with Mérimée from the point of view of moral value. The 
controversy was warm ; some stood out for Mérimée, others for Sainte- 
Beuve. All of a sudden one of the company who had hitherto, con- 
trary to his habits, preserved a deep silence, exclaimed, as he began 
pacing up and down the room: “ Do you know the veritable superiority 
of Mérimée over Sainte-Beuve? I will tell you. Mérimée is a gentle- 
man; Sainte-Beuve is not.” (Mérimée est gentilhomme ; Sainte-Beuve 
n'est pas gentilhomme.)’ 

‘I should never,’ adds M. d’Haussonville, ‘have dared to 
translate my thoughts under so aristocratic a form if I had not 
heard this judgment fall from the mouth of M. Cousin.’ But 
Sainte-Beuve and M. Cousin were declared rivals, almost open 
enemies, and we should say that Mérimée’s superiority was. 
conventional rather than moral: that it lay more in birth, 
breeding and manners, than in mind. This probably is all 
M. Cousin meant; for a man may be what we understand by 
‘gentleman ’ without being gentilhomme in France. 

This very conflict of opinion touching Sainte-Beuve makes 
him a moral problem to be solved, an intellectual anomaly to- 
be investigated, a psychological phenomenon to be classified, 
and we are now in a condition to consider him and his works. 
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in all their bearings without reserve, which, when we risked 
a review of them (January, 1866) in his lifetime, we con- 
fessedly were not. We then owned with regret that the re- 
quired fulness of detail was wanting: that we were compelled 
to grope in semi-darkness, where our successors or ourselves 
might live to walk in full sunlight. There is no longer room for 
such regret; the full sunlight has broken upon us; the most 
trustworthy materials were poured out with unexampled pro- 
fusion so soon as the seal of secrecy was broken and the restraints 
of private confidence were removed by his death. We have now 
an autobiography concise but complete as to dates and facts, a 
long autobiographical letter, a volume of reminiscences entitled 
‘Souvenirs et Indiscrétions’ by a private secretary ; and (above 
all) the ‘ Life and Works,’ by the Vicomte d’Haussonville ; a 
biography which leaves nothing to be desired in the way of 
information, illustration, or appreciation. It is Sainte-Beuve 
drawn from close observation and study, and judged as well by 
his personal qualities as by his works. Corrected editions of 
his principal writings, with notes by himself or his secretary, 
have been multiplied since his death, and it is an additional 
reason for the resumption of our task that some of the most 
remarkable passages of his career occurred within a few years 
of its end. To save the trouble of ‘reference, we will briefly re- 
capitulate the details of his birth, education, early youth, and 
hesitation in the choice of a calling till his destination became 
irrevocably fixed. 

Charles Augustin Sainte-Beuve was born on the 23rd of 
December, 1804, at Boulogne-sur-Mer. His father was an 
employé in the department of taxes ; the mother, of a respectable 
family in the same town who delayed their union till he was 
named comptroller. This event did not come to pass till he 
was fifty-two, and she past forty. He died within a few months 
of the marriage, leaving her with child of Charles Augustin, 
who, although he never saw the paternal face or heard the 
paternal voice, was still thought to have been indebted more for 
his distinctive tendencies to the father than to the mother, who 
watched over him from infancy and was domesticated with 
him till her death at the advanced age of eighty-six. He seems 
to have shared and encouraged this theory ; for when it was 
the fashion to celebrate mothers, when Victor Hugo and Lamar- 
tine were emulously eloquent about theirs, the combined inspira- 
tion of filial gratitude and example could only extort from 
Sainte-Beuve a meagre and solitary tribute to his. Coupling 
her with an old aunt whom he had just seen laid in her coffin, 
he exclaims : 
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‘Elle m’aimait pourtant—et ma mére aussi m’aime, 
Et ma mére & son tour mourra,’ 


This contrasts strangely with the lines in which he refers to his 
father : 
‘ Mon pére ainsi sentait. Si, né dans sa mort méme, 
Ma mémoire n’eut pas son image supréme, 
Tl m’a laissé du moins son Ame et son esprit, 
Et son gotit tout entier, 4 chaque marge écrit.’ 


The father was a man of cultivated taste and (for his means) 
a liberal purchaser of books; two or three of which he left 
covered with marginal notes, showing discrimination and re- 
search. His memory reflected honour on his descendant, and 
he was no longer present in the flesh with those outward and 
visible marks of straitened circumstances which are trying to 
fastidiousness or wounding to self-love. The mother, on the 
other hand, was simply a warm-hearted, homely, affectionate 
creature, who was hard pressed to provide for his material 
wants. ‘He is always without socks,’ was her recorded ex- 
clamation to a female friend. As he grew to man’s estate, she 
was sorely disquieted by his more ambitious yearnings. She 
regarded literature as a precarious and unprofitable trade, and 
never felt confident of his position till he was elected of the 
Academy. Instead of consulting her, as Moliere consulted his 
old woman, he was wont to treat superciliously any opinion 
she ventured to express on topics not lying within her peculiar 
province as housekeeper. 

In more than one official document, his father is inscribed as 
de Sainte-Beuve, but there is no proof that the noble prefix was 
otherwise adopted by him; it was clearly never used by the 
mother, and Sainte-Beuve, although naturally anxious to prove 
a connection with the Doctor Jacques de Sainte-Beuve who 
figures in his ‘Port Royal, failed in carrying his pedigree 
higher up than his grandfather, a comptroller of taxes at Aix. 
He therefore took his part bravely, and openly repudiated the 
pretension he was unable to make good. ‘ Not being noble,’ he 
writes, ‘I did not choose to give myself the air of being so.” 
Just so Beranger : 

‘Hé quoi! J’apprends que I’on critique 
Le de qui précéde mon nom. 
Etes-vous de noblesse antique ? 
Moi, noble? Oh! vraiment, messieurs, non. 
* * * * 


Je suis vilain, et trés-vilain.’ 


To adopt Sainte-Beuve’s own account in his Autobiography :— 
‘M 
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‘My mother without fortune, and a sister of my father, who 
joined her, brought me up. I followed my studies at the pension of 
M. Bleriot, at Boulogne. I had terminated the entire course, in- 
eluding my rhetoric, at thirteen and a-half. But I well knew all 
that was wanting in me, and I desired my mother to send me to 
Paris, although this was a great sacrifice on account of her small 
means. 

‘I came to Paris for the first time in September, 1818, and since 
this time, saving rare absences, I have never ceased to inhabit it. I 
was put to board with M. Landry, Rue de la Cerisaie. M. Landry, 
formerly professor of Louis-le-Grand, mathematician and philosopher, 
was a freethinker. I dined at his table, and met at it from the first 
his favourite friends, the academician Picard amongst others. I 
was treated as a big boy, as a little man.’ 


During his first year at this boarding-house, he was a student 
at the Collége Charlemagne, where he gained the first prize for 
history : during the second, he completed his second course of 
rhetoric at the Collége Bourbon, where he gained the first prize 
for Latin verse. 

‘ But I was already emancipated. In doing my philosophy under 
M. Damiron, I hardly believed in it. Enjoying full liberty at my 

ion, because I did not abuse it, I went every evening to the 
Athénée, Rue de Valois, at the Palais Royal, from seven to eight, to 
follow the courses of physiology, chemistry, and natural history, of 
MM. Magendie, Robiquet, de Blainville, and jhear literary lectures, 
&c. I was there presented to M.de Tracy. I had a decided taste 
for the study of medicine. My mother came then to settle in Paris, 
and, lodging with her, I followed the courses of the School (of 
Medicine).’ 

This was in June, 1823. Besides attending medical lectures, 
he (in English phrase) walked the hospitals for nearly three 
years ; and there can be no doubt that his anatomical studies 
strengthened, if they did not found or form, the marked leaning 
towards materialism which he subsequently avowed. ‘I began 
frankly and bluntly by the most af aA eighteenth century, 
by Tracy, Daunon, Lamarck, and the physiology; there is 
my veritable ground (fonds).’ It was said of Tracy that he 
blushed to believe, and cared only to know ; and the apostrophe 
placed in the mouth of the old savant by M. Octave Feuillet 
(in ‘Redemption’) breathed the true spirit of the school: 
‘How should I help believing in the immortal soul? I have 
touched it with my finger.” We agree with M. d’Haussonville, 
that it was almost a matter of course that a disposition like 
Sainte-Beuve’s should be wa: by such pursuits. ‘One 
must have the soul and the intellect singularly inclined to 
spiritualism not to feel an involuntary trouble in presence of 
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the mysterious phenomena that physiological science reveals to 
our researches. When we see, palpitating under the dissecting- 
knife, the organs in which life appears to be concentrated, we 
may sometimes be tempted to forget that the principle and 
the source of life are elsewhere.’ There is ample proof, how- 
ever, that Sainte-Beuve had too much spiritualism or poetry in 
his nature to adopt implicitly the hard cold doctrine of the 
Tracy school. At the Landry boarding-house he had formed a 
life-long friendship with Eustache Barbe, afterwards the Abbé 
Barbe, with whom he kept up an uninterrupted correspondence 
of the most confidential kind, exhibiting all the oscillations of 
his mind on religious subjects. In a letter to this friend, about 
the time when he spoke of the eighteenth century as his fonds, 
he writes:—‘ You tell me that the Government is a power 
exercised by Ministers, which is very true; and you add, Power 
emanating from God alone. Undoubtedly this power comes 
from God in the sense that all comes from Him, and that He is 
the source of all; but I believe ’—and he then proceeds to show 
why he does not believe in Right Divine. 

Contemporaneous with this mental struggle between faith 
and reason, was another intimately connected with it—whether 
he should adopt medicine or literature as a profession. In 1827, 
Dubois, the professor under whom he had studied at the Collége 
Charlemagne, founded the ‘Globe,’ invited him to become a 
contributor, and took considerable pains to train him as a 
journalist. ‘He tried me with a number of small articles. 
They are signed S. B., and it is easy for any biographer to 
follow my tentative beginnings. One day, Dubois said to me, 
“Now you know how to write, and you can go alone.”’ His 
success in this line was apparently not marked enough to decide 
his future career till an incident occurred which threw a fresh 
and preponderating influence into the scale and speedily caused 
medicine to kick the beam. There are two versions. Victor 
Hugo’s is, that one morning as he was at breakfast, the servant 
announced M, Sainte-Beuve, and showed in a young man, a 
stranger, who introduced himself as a neighbour and writer for 
the ‘Globe,’ ready and willing to undertake a continuation of 
the articles (already commenced by another), on the poet's 
‘Cromwell.’* ‘The interview,’ it is added, ‘ was a very agree- 
able one on both sides, and promises of a renewal of intercourse 
were exchanged.’ Sainte-Beuve disputes the accuracy of this 
circumstantial narrative. He says that, Dubois having com- 
missioned him to review Victor Hugo’s ‘ Odes et Ballades,’ he 





_ * © Victor Hugo, reconté par un Témoin de sa Vie.’ 
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wrote (January 2nd and 9th, 1827) two articles which attracted 
the notice of Goethe :— 

‘I had then no acquaintance with Victor Hugo. We were near 
neighbours without knowing it. He came to thank me for the 
articles, without finding me. The next day, or the day after, I called 
on him, and found him at breakfast. This little scene, and my entrée, 
have been painted in lively colours in “ Victor Hugo, raconté.” But, 
it is not accurate to say that I came to offer to place the “Globe” 
at his disposal. From my youth upwards I have understood criti- 
cism differently : modeste, mais digne. I have never offered myself, 
I have waited for people to come to me. Dating from this day, 
began my initiation into the romantic school of poets. Till then I was 
sufficiently antipathic, on account of the royalism and the mysticism, 
which I did not share. I had even written in the “Globe” a severe 
article on the “Cinq Mars” of M. de Vigny, shocked by the false- 
hood of its historic side. It was in this same year that I left the 
study of medicine. I had been éléve externe at the hospital Saint 
Louis. I had a chamber there, and was regular in my attendance. 
Finding it easier to make my way in the career of literature, I took 
to it.’ 

The intimacy with Victor Hugo grew rapidly, and he became 
a welcome member of the coterie called Le Cénacle (the guest- 
chamber), composed of poets or poetasters, painters and sculptors, 
who claimed a monopoly of French genius and, taken at their 
word, had almost all of them a masterpiece in preparation or 
conception. Lamartine, Alfred de Vigny, Alfred de Musset, 
David d’Angers, Louis Boulanger, and the two Deschamps 
were of the number. They met constantly at Victor Hugo's, 
where they called one another by their Christian names. Indeed, 
the tone of familiarity became so general and so catching, that 
he was compelled to issue a peremptory injunction to prevent 
Madame, his wife, from being addressed as Adéle. A spark of 
jealousy or rivalry would occasionally flash out in a sarcasm, 
as when Emile Deschamps said of a rising light, ‘ That poet 
have a star! Say rather a taper (bougie).’ But they pre- 
sented a united front to the outer or philistine world: forming 
a kind of Mutual Admiration Company (Unlimited) and ani- 
mated by the spirit which originated La Camaraderie of Scribe 

George Smythe (Lord Strangford) used to describe a scene 
_at one of the Young England breakfast-tables, to which the 
editor of a daily paper had been invited in the hope of enlisting 
his services in the cause. He was explaining how far his 
political notions agreed with theirs, when one of them broke 
in: ‘ This is all very well, but when do you intend to butter 
us?’ It may be suspected that the same question was put to 
Sainte-Beuve by more than one of the eager aspirants to im- 
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mortality with whom he was now associated. Nor was he 
slow in responding to the call. Besides ringing the praises 
of the most distinguished members of the school, he undertook 
a series of articles on Ronsard and the French poetry of the six- 
teenth century, with the avowed object of discovering in the 
older poets the (to borrow M. d’Haussonville’s apt expression) 
ancestors of the romanticists, of drawing up their genealogical 
tree, and establishing that they had hit upon the veritable 
tradition of French poetry from which the classicists had been 
the first to stray. In thus reverting to the bards of the olden 
time as the true sources of inspiration, Sainte-Beuve, consciously 
or unconsciously, was following in the track of the leaders of 
the same school in Germany, the Schlegels and Tieck, whose 
views were amusingly paraphrased by Henri Heine. ‘Our 
poetry,’ he makes them say, ‘is antiquated ; our muse is an old 
woman with a distaff; our hero no fair boy, but a shrivelled 
dwarf with grey hair; our feelings are withered, our fancy is 
dried up; we must refresh ourselves; we must seek out the 
neglected fountains of the naive simple poetry of the middle 
ages ; there the draught of renovation bubbles up for us.’ Their 
disciples, he adds, hurried off at once to these wondrous springs, 
where they sipped, and gulped, and swallowed with such extra- 
ordinary zest, that it chanced to them as to the elderly waiting- 
woman who drank so much of the elixir of youth on her mis- 
tress’s dressing-table, that she not only became young again but 
was turned into a little child. 

Sainte-Beuve laid himself equally open to raillery, when, 
instead of relying on the simple touches of fancy and feeling, the 
graces snatched beyond the reach of art, the native woodnotes 
wild, of the early unsophisticated poets, he adduced their irregu- 
larities to justify the licences in which the modern renovators 
of art and literature systematically indulged. There was a line, 
however, beyond which he refused to go along with the new 
school. The unrestrained admiration which he bestowed on 
their lyrical productions was not extended to their dramas: he 
was a classicist on the stage ; and his sympathies were not with 
the party who, after the first representation of ‘ Henri Trois’ at 
the Frangais, formed a ring in the foyer and danced round the 
bust of Racine, shouting Enfoneé Racine! Enfoncé Racine! 

There was a suppressed bitterness in the smile with which 
Alfred de Vigny listened to some female admirers who, when he 
was meditating a rivalry with Milton, cried out in chorus, ‘Oh, 
give us more Cing Mars; that is your line.’ Sainte-Beuve would 
have received much in the same manner the compliments and con- 
gratulations of friends on his having hit upon his own richest vein 
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in criticism. His destiny, he fully believed, was to achieve 
immortality as a poet: he was burning to enter the lists with 
the most brilliant of his associates, and early in 1829 he came 
before the public with the -first of his original compositions, 
entitled ‘Vie, Poésies et Pensées de Joseph Delorme.’ This 
Joseph Delorme, he states in his autobiography, without being 
identically himself as to biographical circumstances, was faith- 
fully his ‘moral image.’ We therefore turn to the ‘Vie’ to 
verify his moral image or ascertain at least what sort of moral 
image he deemed likely to conciliate favour for the ‘ Poésies’ 
reflecting it. 

Joseph Delorme, then, is a moody, sickly, wayward lad, who— 
a commonplace thing enough in precocious boys—passes most 
of his time in day-dreaming. His place of refuge from haunting 
fancies was the church, and he found strength and comfort 
morning and evening in long prayers. His school days were 
marked by displays which betokened a brilliant career. ‘If, on 
leaving school, he had given way unreservedly to his literary 
and poetical tendencies, no doubt, we think, he would have: 
succeeded to his heart’s desire; he would have found in his 
virgin soul sufficient energy for all; his obscure name would 
now be linked to more works than one.’ Unluckily the genial 
current of his virgin soul was stopped or frozen by science. 
Abjuring his Christian creed, he gave himself up to the impiety 
of the eighteenth century, ‘or rather to the sombre and mystic 
adoration of nature, which, with Diderot and Holbach, almost 
resembles a religion.’ He would have scrupled to set foot in a 
church, and on coming home on a Sunday evening, he would 
have walked a league to throw into the hat of a pauper the- 
savings of a week. He was ready for any amount of sacrifice. 
He abruptly broke off his visits to a charming young person 
with whom he might hope, at the end of some years, a suitable 
union. 

‘ But his rather rude (wn peu farouche) philanthropy dreaded to be 
permanently imprisoned in too contracted affections, or, as has been 
said, in an égoisme & deux personnes. Moreover, he had formed for 
himself a perspective of I know not what ideal of marriage, in which 
the sacrament should count for nothing. He required a Mademoiselle 
de Chaux, a Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, or a Lodoiska.’ 


He kept a journal, almost all the pages of which are dated at 
night, ‘like the prayers of Dr. Johnson and the poems of the 
unhappy Kirke White.’ One evening, as he was returning to his 
humble and elevated abode on the fifth story by moonlight, he 
caught himself murmuring and intoning plaints which re- 
sembled verses. Then the long-hidden truth broke upon him ; 
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science was not his strong point: verse was. He read over 
again with candour and simplicity those melodious poetical 
lamentations which he had once treated with mockery. 


‘The idea of being associated with those chosen beings who sing 
their sufferings here below, and of groaning harmoniously after their 
manner, smiled on him in the depths of his wretchedness, and set 
him up again a little. Art, no doubt, went for nothing in his first 
attempts. He desired merely to tell himself his sufferings faithfully, 
and to tell them in verse. This occupation proved an inadequate 
restorative ; he thought only of living as the condemned of yesterday 
who is to die to-morrow, and to lull himself with monotonous songs 
to put death to sleep.’ 


To carry out this purpose of dying like the fabled swan, he 
shut himself in a garret and passed his time between fainting- 
fits and frenzies, his chief trouble being the occasional recur- 
rence of reason, which, prowling round him like a phantom, and 
accompanying him to the abyss with a lurid glare, suggested 
the agreeable image of drowning with a lantern round one’s 
neck, 


‘Joseph retired last summer to a little village near Meudon. He 
died there, some time in October, of a pulmonary cough, compli- 
cated, it is believed, by an affection of the heart. A melancholy 
consolation for us mingles with the reflection on so premature an 
end. Ifthe malady had been prolonged some time more, it is to be 
feared that he would not have waited its effects; at least, in reading 
the collection, it can scarcely be doubted that he secretly nourished 
a sinister thought.’ - 


In 1829, when these ‘ Poésies’ were published, Sainte-Beuve 
had outlived his own analogous struggles and delusions: he 
may have suffered from poverty or disappointments of the heart, 
but, although below the middle height, he was of strong, healthy 
make, especially as regards chest and lungs. It is hardly con- 
ceivable, therefore, that he should have selected such a character 
for his poetical début. This diluted mixture of Byronism and 
Wertherism, of Chatterton and Rousseau, of maudlin sentiment 
and perverted imagination, has not even the poor merit of novelty. 
It was the malady of the generation. A diseased liver, a heart 
complaint, or a hectic cough, was mistaken by intense vanity for- 
an infallible proof of genius, and morbid self-consciousness 
sought notoriety in default of fame, at the first grave check or 
mortification, in suicide. It was in the height of this mania that 
two young men, named Lebras and Escousse, on the failure of a 
small piece at the Gaité, put an end to their lives by charcoal. 
‘I request,’ writes Escousse, ‘that the journals which announce 
my death will add this declaration: “ Escousse killed himself 
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because he felt that his place was not here; because he wanted 
force at every step he took, before or behind ; because the love of 
glory did not sufficiently animate his soul—if soul he had.”’ One 
of the journalists who complied with the request, retorted : ‘ Mad- 
man, you die non pas parce que la gloire vous manque, mats parce 
que vous manquez a la gloire.” Béranger aggravated the evil by 


embalming their memory in a sonnet :-— 


‘ Quoi, morts tous deux! dans cette chambre close 
Oi: du charbon pése encore la vapeur ! 
Leur vie, hélas, était & peine éclose. 
Suicide affreux! triste objet de stupeur! 
* * + * o 
Et vers le ciel, se frayant un chemin, 
Ts sont partis en se donnant la main.’ 


Starting for heaven in the same fashion, and probably in the 
same doubt about a’soul, a notary’s clerk left a piece of paper de- 
claring that he quitted the world because, having duly calculated 
and considered, he did not think it possible for him to be so 
great a man as Napoleon.’* 

The best (or worst) half of Joseph Delorme’s poetry is per- 
vaded by the same tone of feeling and of thought, if it can 
be called thought. In ‘ Le Suicide,’ Charles ascends a rock 
overhanging the sea, with the view of taking a plunge into 
eternity. He looks round, and the prospect brightens as he 
gazes on it. Pleasure boats, carrying laughing friends, approach 
and hail him as they pass. He smiles a pitying smile at their 
lightness of heart, emblematic of human folly; but resolves 
to wait till a wandering cloud shall momentarily obscure the 
sun. 


‘Ce sera Vheure alors. Et quand, d’un flot docile 
Mollement ramenés vers un retour facile 
Et poussés par le flux, 
Les joyeux promeneurs regagneront la terre, 
Celui que, le matin, ils virent solitaire, 
Ils ne le verront plus.’ 


In ‘Les Rayons Jaunes’ (which, he says, in a note, provoked 
more criticisms and epigrams than any piece in the collection) 
the golden tints of evening, as he sits at his window, recall how 
everything looked yellow when he attended chapel as a child. 
But, alas! the time has come, when, let things look as yellow as 
they would, they could not bring back the trusting piety of 
youth. The scene is the aunt’s funeral :— 





* Bulwer’s (Lord Dalling’s) ‘France.’ 1834. Vol. i., Book i. ‘ Vanity,’ 
‘ 
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‘ Le cercueil arriva, qu’on mesura de l’aune. 

J’étais lA . . . . puis, autour, des cierges brilaient jaune, 
Des prétres priaient bas. 

Mais en vain je voulais dire l"hymne derniére : 

Mon cil était sans larme et ma voix sans priére, 

Car je ne croyais pas.’ 


Why the coffin on its arrival should be measured with the 
aune, except to get a rhyme for jaune, is not self-evident. The 
dreary future in store for him is summed up in two lines :— 


‘ Jamais sur mon tombeau ne jaunira la rose, 
Ni le jaune souci.’ 


There are some verses of a later period in a healthier spirit and 
more elevated tone, as when the shade of Milton appears and 
calls on him to lay aside vain fancies and idle plaints for the 
serious business of life. 


‘ Et moi, révais-je alors qu’Albion en colére, 
Pareille & l’Océan qui irrite et bondit, 
Loin delle rejetait la race impopulaire 
Du tyran qu’elle avait maudit ? 
Il fallut oublier les mystiques tendresses, 
Et les sonnets d’amour, dits 4 1’écho des bois, 
Tl fallut, m’arrachant 4 mes douces tristesses, 
Corps 4 corps combattre les rois.’ 


Sainte-Beuve’s place in the Cénacle is indicated by Alfred de 
Musset, in his Stanzas to Charles Nodier :— 


‘ Sainte-Beuve faisait dans l’ombre, 
Douce et sombre, 
Pour un ceil noir, un blanc bonnet, 
Un Sonnet. 


He was always more or less the slave of some passion or fancy. 
In the words of a friend (Mérimée, we suspect), cited by the 
biographer : ‘Sainte-Beuve was of an amorous complexion ; but 
for his misfortune he was ugly, and of an ugliness which the 
women never forgive.* Thus he never, or hardly ever, succeeded 
in his pretensions. “ The women,” he exclaimed with bitterness, 
“ always offer me their friendship!” He also wanted what Prince 
Piichler calls the education of the drawing-room ; and his sonnets 
to women of society are sadly deficient in the air of refined 
gallantry. Thus, in the ‘Causerie au Bal, to Madame... . 
when she looks cold :— 





* Mirabeau said of his own ugliness that it was interesting: Une laideur 
intéressante. 
Avons-nous 
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Avons-nous done fait mal ? d’une voix qui soupire 
Ai-je effrayé ce coour, ou d’un trop long sourire? 
Ai-je parlé trop bas? ai-je d’un pied mutin 

Agacé sous la robe un soulier de satin ?’ 

It was presuming a good deal to suppose the bare possibility 
of such causes of offence, except at one of the balls which are 
described con amore by Paul de Kock. The three following 
lines are from ‘ Le Suicide’ :— 


‘ L’aspect du mal souffert repose l’ame usée : 
La sueur de midi nous retombe en rosée 
Quand le jour va finir.’ 


The sweat of the midday descending upon us towards night- 
fall in dew, may be a truer image but hardly so graceful or 
pleasing as Lord Chesterfield’s :— 


‘ The dews of the evening most carefully shun, 
Those tears of the sky for the loss of the sun.’ 


Sainte-Beuve’s verses are not merely deficient in refinement. 
They want ease, nature, and spontaneity: they do not flash, 
glow, or sparkle: we smell the midnight oil: we hear the 
grating of the file: we are constantly reminded that rhymed 
rhetoric is not poetry. His friends of the Cénacle, however, 
in the true spirit of camaraderie, were enthusiastic in their 
admiration. ‘ Your Joseph Delorme (wrote Alfred de Vigny) 
prevents me from writing, prevents me from going out, pre- 
vents me from thinking of anything but his verses. Ah, good 
evening! this mask troubles me; your verses, your prose, your 
sonnets, your elegies,—I am enchanted with all.’ What gratified 
his vanity still more were some letters from women who, mis- 
taking, or pretending to mistake, the fiction for reality, wrote to 
him to say that, if they had known Joseph Delorme, they would 
have consoled him. The scandal caused in graver circles was, 
in one sense, an advantage; for fame may be compared to a 
shuttlecock which is kept from falling by being struck from 
side to side :-— 

‘This unlucky book, wrote Sainte-Beuve to M. Loudiére, ‘has 
had all the success I could hope: it has irritated worthy people 
much more than I should have thought credible. Madame de Broglie 
has condescended to find it immoral; M. Guizot, that it is a Jacobin 
and Sawbones* Werther. It has given rise to schism and debates 
in the “Globe.” Is not this glorious and amusing ?’ 


At the same time he wrote in an apologetic tone to Barbe 
that he would bring the book to him: that it was too profane to 





* Carabin, a cant term for a medical student. a 
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be sent from a distance without explanation and commentary, 
‘although, rest assured, perfectly inoffensive towards religion 
and monarchy.’ The strangest criticism was an anonymous 
one quoted by M. d’Haussonville: ‘I was acquainted with a 
woman who was handsome, but her breath always betrayed 
the fever of an agitated night. Such is the poetry of this 
M. Delorme ; it is not healthy, but it is pénétrante.’ 

The ‘Poésies et Pensées’ of Joseph Delorme appeared in 
March, 1829: ‘Les Consolations’ in March, 1830; and rarely 
has so startling a transformation been undergone within so short 
a space. The second work—a collection of lyrical effusions in 
much the same form—is in studied antagonism to the first. 
Every trace of doubt, despair, mocking scepticism, and gloomy 
materialism, has disappeared ; and the pervading tone is pious 
to monotony. To Victor Hugo, of all people in the world, is 
assigned the credit of this conversion. In a preliminary address, 
after vividly portraying a friendship which ‘walks and mounts 
with us, and raises us to the foot of the Eternal throne,’ he 
breaks out :-— 


‘That, my Friend, is the happy refuge which I have found in your 
soul. By you have I been brought back to the outward life, to the 
movement of this world, and thence, without shock, to the most sub- 
lime truths. You have begun by consoling me, and you have then 
carried me to the source of all consolation; for you have learnt it 
from your youth upwards; the other waters dry up, and it is only 
on the border of this celestial Siloe that one can be permanently 
seated and refreshed.’ 


The moral of sonnet after sonnet in ‘ Les Consolations’ is 
that there is no happiness, above or below, except in faith. In 
‘Consolation’ No. 1, addressed to Madame Victor Hugo, who 
has confessed a constant tendency to shed tears in the midst 
of all earthly blessings, he gives her the full benefit of her 
husband’s teaching, and winds up :— 


‘ Aux instants de tristesse on peut, d’un ceil plus ferme, 
Envisager la vie et ses biens et leur terme, 
Et ce grave plaisir, qui raméne au Seigneur, 
Soutient l’éme et console au milieu du bonheur.’ 
Sainte-Beuve was a safe man, of whom no husband, it would 
seem, thought it worth his while to be jealous; but we should 
like to know what Victor Hugo thought, from the poetic point 
of view, of these verses to his wife :— 
‘ Quand il n’est plus matin et que j’attends le soir, 
Vers trois heures, souvent, j'aime 4 vous aller voir : 
Et 1A, vous trouvant seule, 6 mére et chaste épouse ! 
Et vos enfants au loin épars sur la pelouse, 
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Et votre époux absent et sorti pour réver, 

J’entre pourtant; et vous, belle et sans vous lever, 
Me dites de m’asseoir : nous causons, je commence 

A vous ouvrir mon coeur, ma nuit, mon vide immense.’ 


By way of experiment let us see how these lines will read 
in a free translation :— 


‘ When ’tis no longer morning, towards noon, without stopping 
For eve, about three, I most like to drop in, 
And find you, oh! chastest of spouses and mothers, * 
And your children, so like you, both sisters and brothers,’ 
The dear little innocents, all out at play 
Far off on the grass, and your husband away, 
With his head in the clouds—what’s by no means surprising— 
I enter, however: you, fair and not rising, 
Request me to sit, which I do with a start, 
And, as usual, begin a discourse on my heart, 
On its vast aching void, its tremor, its fright 
At the unholy thoughts that besiege it at night.’ 


Another eminent poet apparently assisted in the new birtl 
which led to the ‘ Consolations, indeed rather more than 
assisted ; for, forgetful of the prior (if it was prior) debt of 
gratitude to Victor Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, with the minuteness 
of Crabbe, particularises the day and month on which the 
healing influence descended upon him through the instru- 
mentality of Lamartine, to whom the sixth Consolation is 
addressed :— 


‘Le jour que je vous vis pour la troisiéme fois, 

C’était en juin dernier, voici bien deux mois. 

* * * * 
Vous m’avez par la main ramené jusqu’au Ciel. 
“Tel je fus,” disiez-vous. “Cette humeur inquiéte, 
Ce trouble dévorant au coeur de tout pocte 
Et dont’souvent s’égare une jeunesse en feu, 
N’a de reméde ici que le retour & Dieu.” ’ 


Most of the consolations are in the shape of flattering com- 
munications pour faire part of an interesting event. Those to 
whom they were addressed could do no less than repay his com- 

liments in kind. ‘Consoler, may you be consoled!’ wrote 

Alfred de Vigny, as if Sainte-Beuve had seriously thought of 
consoling anybody. ‘ Ecoutez votre génie, Monsieur !’ exclaimed 
Chateaubriand. ‘I have wept, I, who never weep,’ was the 
tribute of Lamartine, of whom might have been said what 
Curran said of Byron, that he wept for the press and wiped 
his eyes with the public. Mérimée, who had come in for one 
of 
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of the poetic epistles, laughed in his sleeve, and Béranger wrote : 
‘When you use the word Seigneur, you make me think of those 
old cardinals returning thanks to Jupiter and all the gods of 
Olympus for the election of a new Pope.’ 

This phase of Sainte-Beuve’s life, although, in point of fact, 
very little out of keeping with the rest, has been studiously in- 
vestigated by the critics with the view of discovering the precise 
cause of the change between March, 1829, and March, 1830. He 
writes to his friend, the Abbé, July 29, 1829 :— 


‘I must fairly own to you, that, if I have returned with sincere 
conviction and extreme good-will to ideas that I had stripped off 
before feeling all their bearing and all their meaning, this has been 
less by a theological or even philosophical road than by the path of 
art and poetry ; but what signifies the ladder, provided we rise and 
arrive.’ 


This smacks of the Don Juan doctrine :— 


‘ And whether coldness, pride, or virtue dignify 
A woman—so she’s good, what can it signify ?’ 


Liars are proverbially said to have short memories: so have: 
confirmed egotists: they renew the excitement of self-analysis 
by self-contradiction. In 1869 Sainte-Beuve added this note- 
to an article on La Rochefoucauld :— 


‘ My first youth, from the moment I had begun to reflect, had been 
all philosophical, and of an entirely positive philosophy, in accord 
with the physiological and medical studies to which I destined 
myself; but a grave moral affection, a great trouble of sensibility, 
intervened towards 1829, and produced a genuine deviation in the 
order of my ideas. My collection of poetry, the “ Cousolations,” and 
other writings which followed,—notably “ Volupté,” and the first 
volume of “ Port Royal,” sufficiently testified this unquiet and excited 
disposition which admitted a large part of mysticism.’ 


Starting from this passage the eloquent biographer flies off :— 


‘ We must no longer shrink back from the appropriate word: it is 
by love that Sainte-Beuve reached religion, and, I add, he is not the 
ouly one, nor the first, who has been led to it by this road. I should 
be unwilling to say anything in this matter that might have the air of 
a paradox, or above all of irreverence; but I have always found 
palpably superficial and deceitful the distinctions which our moralists 
commonly establish between the different affectionate sentiments of 
the human heart. Friendship is not so different as is believed from 
love, nor the love of the creature from the love of the Creator.’ 


This is a flight beyond us. We humbly own that we are 
amongst the moralists who still draw such distinctions, and we 
think 
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think it will fare ill with morality when they are definitively 
laid aside: when human love may pass unchallenged as love 
divine, and illicit passion make its stealthy approaches under 
the hallowed name of friendship. There may be large-hearted 
people in the world to whom love is heaven and heaven 
is love: a pure unselfish attachment may have an elevating 
effect: Steele said of Lady Elizabeth Hastings that ‘to behold 
her is an immediate check to loose behaviour, and to love her is 
a liberal education. * But the most irreproachable of Sainte- 
Beuve’s heroines exercised no influence of the sort; and the 
moral, if there be a moral, of ‘ Volupté’ is that refined passion 
is not a preventive or corrective of sensuality. 

‘Volupté’ is the supposed confession of a priest named 
Amaury, who, after leading a somewhat loose life, enters one 
of the strictest religious orders and dies in the odour of 
sanctity in America, after administering extreme unction to 
the lady who had enjoyed the principal share of his adora- 
tion, which was distributed in constantly varying proportions 
between three: a young and innocent girl, an accomplished 
married coquette, and the virtuous high-minded wife of a 
royalist noble. Distractions enough, one would have thought, 
for a simple man of letters of a languid, indolent turn; but 
his coarser nature gets the better of his finer, and as a relief 
from mystic transport he plunges headlong into sensuality, 
seeking out by preference the sirens who are most destitute of 
soul. 

The confession is reduced to writing for the edification of a 
young friend prone to the vice which gives the title to the 
book, and the young friend must have been most exceptionally 
constituted to be either amused or reformed by it :— 


* T'wo categories of readers’ (observes M. d’Haussonville) ‘decide 
the success of a work of imagination: the young people and the 
women. It is their judgment which imposes and which the gravest 
_judges end by accepting.t Now, neither the young people nor the 
women could be warmly interested in a work where the study of the 
passion occupies more space than the passion itself, where the analysis 
of love anticipates in some sort the expression. “ Volupté” is 
addressed rather to that stage of life when the soul, already calmed 
without being ‘indifferent, finds pleasure in studying without dis- 
turbance, in their complications and their shades, sentiments which 
have not yet become for it reminiscences. But I do not believe there 





* ‘Tatler,’ No. 44. 


t‘I with our patriotic and impetuous youth. With youth and woman 
-on our side, success is certain.’—Lesseps, ‘ History of the Suez anal’ Translated 
dy Sir H. D. Wolff. 
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is a man who, having truly loved, has not after reading certain passages 
of “ Volupté ” been tempted to exclaim ’Tis true’ 


In an appendix to one of the later editions (the seventh is now 
before us), Sainte-Beuve has brought together a quantity of 
testimonials in the shape of letters from admiring friends, which 
recal] Sheridan’s remark that the number of endorsements throws 
doubt upon the bill. Chateaubriand, who heads the list, 
begins: ‘I am only yet at p. 51, but I tell you, without flattery, 
I am enchanted.’ Michelet declares it is a book to be tasted 
drop by drop; that no book of the time will bear detailed 
examination so well. Villemain has devoured it ‘with praise, 
blame, doubt, lively interest, admiration.’ Lamartine did not 
like it and called it a book @ deux fins, ‘ but (must it be said ?) 
he was not pleased at finding himself anticipated in the supreme 
confession reproduced by him two years afterwards in his poem 
of “ Jocelyn.”’ The mysticism naturally secured the suffrage of 
Madame Swetchine ; and a grande dame, who had ample experi- 
ence of the range of feelings in question, having passed through 
a jeunesse orageuse, naively writes:— . 


‘ I love the work which reveals me to myself, which explains to me 
the struggles, the dreamy thoughts, too weak as I was to lift the 
burthen of them, or too impotent to give expression to them.’ 


By a hardly excusable indiscretion Sainte-Beuve states that 
‘this ravishing person’ was the Duchesse de Castries, who 
figures in one of Balzac’s stories (‘La Grenadiére’) as the 
Duchesse de Langeais. To this list might have been added the 
distinguished name of General Radowitz, who speaks highly of 
the book as an analysis of passion. The chief value of ‘ Volupté,’ 
in our eyes, is that it supplements a chapter of biography :— 


‘It would not be difficult to give the name of the Marquise de 
Concaén, and well-informed people know even that of Madame 
RR... but the genuine portrait is Amaury. Amaury is Joseph 
Delorme in love with a marchioness. We clearly recognise in him 
this mixture of sensuality and romance, of feebleness and passion, 
of sensibility and egotism, which, painted with more or less of ideal 
or reality, constitutes the eternal type of the hero of romance, whether 
called Saint-Preux, Werther, Oswald, or Benedict. That, however, 
which is peculiar to Amaury and his model are those alternations 
of romantic passion, of gross disorder, and mystic remorse, which 
faithfully portray the state of mind of Sainte-Beuve when he was 
writing ‘ Volupté.’ The resemblance stops, it is true, at the dénoue- 
ment. But many of Sainte-Beuve’s best friends believed that he was 
about to follow the example of his hero. “ It is reported,” wrote 

e Sand, “that you are about to become a priest.” ’ 
They 
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They mistook him widely, and the best proof that M. d’Haus- 


sonville is right in tracing his religious fit to his love fit is that 
they began and ended together. The affair with the marchioness 
was broken off by a quarrel, and a scene after the breach is thus 
narrated by an eye-witness, a lady :— 


‘They were not yet reconciled, when, one evening, chance brought 
them together in my presence. Nothing but what is very common 
in this; it happens every day; but the piquancy of the thing was 
that M. Sainte-Beuve, wishing to nutter all he had upon the heart, 
made use of me to express the bitterest reflections on inconstancy in 
friendship, misunderstood sentiments, &c. &e. ... As I was near 
enough for her to hear, and she listened motionless without losing a 
word, you can fancy the scene and my embarrassment between the 
three personages; for the husband, two paces further off, was listen- 
ing too.’ 


Sainte-Beuve had met with his usual luck, and been thrown 
over ; the real grievance being not that the lady was inconstant 
in friendship, but that she kept within its bounds. 

The connection of subject has led us to anticipate and we 
must retrace our steps. It is clear from the suddenness and 
eagerness with which Sainte-Beuve closed with the advances of 
Victor Hugo and Co. in 1827, that there was little cordiality 


between him and the leading writers of the ‘Globe; such as 
MM. Charles de Remusat, Duvergier de Hauranne, Vitet, Du- 
chatel, and Ampere. They were men of the world or politicians 
who used journalism as a stepping-stone. He had, therefore, 
no cause for surprise, much less for complaint, when they took 
their own course at and after the revolution of July. 


‘I was absent (he says) during “the three days” in Normandy. I 
returned in all haste. I found dissension already amongst our friends 
in the “Globe.” Some had become Government men and Conserva- 
tives, suddenly alarmed. The others only demanded to move on. I 
was one of these last. I therefore adhered to the journal with Pierre 
Leroux, Lerminier, Desloges, &c.’ 


Half repenting a decision which excluded him from a share 
in the spoil, he subsequently exclaims: ‘ To hear certain persons, 
it would seem now-a-days that the ‘Globe’ had no other object 
than to smooth the way to power for MM. the doctrinaires, great 
and small, after having passed six long years in flattering one 
another.’ Yet there came a moment of candour when he 
admitted that he had graduated in the doctrinaire school. 

According to Goethe there is no more enviable situation for 
a man than to find himself between a love that is ending and a 
love that is beginning. If this be true of intellectual attach- 

ments, 
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ments, Sainte-Beuve must have had a most enviable time of 
it; for in less than ten years, besides the vitally important 
change from infidelity to faith, he changed sides and systems 
three or four times over, and had been the professed admirer, 
or sat at the feet as a disciple, of Victor Hugo, Pierre Leroux, 
Armand Carrel, Chateaubriand, and Lamennais. It is an awk- 
ward fact, brought to light since his death, that in 1829 he was 
prepared to accept the appointment of Secretary of Embassy at 
Constantinople from the Prince de Polignac. One of his 
excuses for the versatility of his earlier years was that the critic 
was not yet born in him. But, tested by consistency, the critic 
was never born in him: he never attained fixity of any kind, 
either of head or heart ; never at least till that period of life 
when, like the old coquette, he might be compared to the 
weathercock which only became fixed when it was rusty. Ina 
less apologetic mood he insists that this versatility was essential 
to the complete study of the conflicting systems to which he 
successively adhered ; or (as M. d’Haussonville states the case 
he persuaded himself that he should see more of the edifice 
within than without, and if, to gain admittance to the conse- 
crated ground, he was required to put on the gown of the 
neophyte, he put it on without hesitation. ‘The plan of the 
localities once drawn, he insensibly lets drop the gown which 
he always took care to wear loosely, and it will be resumed no 
more.’ This is rather an ingenious illustration than an argu- 
ment. Numerous as were his gyrations, and much as he was 
swayed by circumstances, he was (with rare exception) quite in 
earnest when he turned, and wore the new gown as if made for 
him till he threw it off. 

When the ‘ Globe’ was sold by Pierre Leroux to the Saint- 
Simonians, Sainte-Beuve went with it and wrote for it after it 
had become the organ of the pére Enfantin and had assumed 
the motto: A chacun selon sa vocation, 4 chaque vocation selon 
ses euvres. All he could say in his defence was that he did not 
go all lengths with the socialists :— 


‘ When it is said that I attended the preachings of the rue Taitbout, 
what is meant? If, that I attended, like Lerminier, in a sky-blue 
coat, and on the platform, it is absurd. I went there as one goes 
everywhere when one is young, to every spectacle that attracts; and 
that is all. I am like the man who said, “I may have smelt at the 
bacon, but I was not caught in the rat-trap.’” 


He glosses over his connection with the ‘ National ’:— 


‘It was in 1881, that Carrel proposed to me, through Magnin, to 
write in it. I joined it, and remained in it till 1834, having done 
some services which were not always tco well recognised. The pub- 

lisher, 
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lisher, honest man, Paulin, knew this better than anybody, and was. 
grateful to me for it to the last.’ 


He omits to state that his intimacy with Carrel, the uncom- 
promising republican, grew so close as to alarm his mother, 
and he advocated the democratic cause with a vehemence which 
justifies a suspicion that he was a democrat at heart. At 
the same time, he was unable to resist the charm of aristocratic 
society when it was thrown open to him. Some time in 1833, Am- 

ere, a former colleague of the ‘ Globe,’ presented him to Madame 

ecamier, and he was immediately received on a footing of 
familiarity in the brilliant circle which clustered round her and 
Chateaubriand, at the Abbaye-aux-Bois. Unluckily forgetting 
the adage that it is good to be off with the old love before one is 
on with the new, he published, in 1834, whilst still a writer in 
the ‘ National,’ an article on Ballanche (a favoured habitué of the 
Abbaye-aux-Bois), in which he alluded with respect, almost 
with regret, to ‘that historical legitimacy which no enlightened 
publicist contests.’ There were other phrases flattering to the 
admirers of the old régime, and a vehement protest, signed by 
Bastide and Raspail, declared that all men of heart had read the 
article with indignation and astonishment. Béranger took part 
with Sainte-Beuve, but Carrel remained neuter, and the schism 
resulted in a definite separation, happily for Sainte-Beuve, who 
was shortly afterwards congratulated by Carrel: ‘ You are for- 
tunate; yes, you are not bound.’ ‘ Bound,’ exclaims M. d’Hausson- 
ville, ‘ Sainte-Beuve was never bound to anyone!’ And in due 
time he made this clear to many others, besides Carrel and 
Raspail. He made it tolerably clear to Lamennais, although it 
may be alleged that the Lamennais whom he quitted was no 
longer the Lamennais he had joined. 

The primary object of the remarkable triumvirate (Lamennais, 
Lacordaire, and Montalembert), who founded the ‘Avenir,’ was 
to exalt Christianity as represented by the Church, to base all 
that is best in human institutions upon Faith as upon a rock. 
Although these views were not incompatible with Sainte-Beuve’s 
when the connection was formed, he declares that he never wrote 
for the ‘Avenir’; but speaking of Lamennais, he says, ‘One 
was never bound to him by halves’; and he was so deep in La- 
mennais’ confidence that he was entrusted with the duty of seeing 
the ‘ Paroles d’un Croyant’ through the press. Without authority 
from the author, he struck out a passage injuriously reflecting 
on the Pope. He wished to leave a reconciliation open, and it 
pained him (to borrow M. Renan’s image) to see the hand of 
the priest lifting the axe against the still respected statue of the 
god. The full import of the work, however, was first revealed 

to 
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to him by the printer who brought him the proofs saying: ‘ My 
very compositors cannot set it up without being, as it were, ele-- 
vated and transported ; the printing-house is all en air.’ 

It was an eloquent diatribe against priestcraft and kingcraft, 
strong enough to satisfy the philosopher who longed for the day 
when the last king would be strangled with the entrails of the 
last priest. It left the friends of Lamennais no alternative but 
to separate from him, and Sainte-Beuve had ample ground for 
remonstrance and reproach when he wrote: ‘Nothing, be 
assured, is worse than to invite souls to the faith and then leave: 
them without warning in the lurch. . . . How many hopeful 
souls have I known that you held and carried with you in your 
pilgrim scrip, and who, the scrip thrown down, are left strewed 
along the ditches?’ or, when in conversation, he employed 
another of the strong homely metaphors in which he excelled : 
‘Lamennais has upset the coach into the ditch; then he has. 
planted us there, after taking good care to blow out the lamp- 
before he took to his heels.’* Giving an account of a chance 
meeting between himself and Sainte-Beuve in the streets of 
Paris, Lamennais is reported to have said: ‘He at first stam- 
mered out I know not what, then, completely taken aback, 
looked down.’ Sainte-Beuve sharply retorted: ‘I know not how 


I may have looked, for one does not see oneself; but if I really 


appeared embarrassed, as is quite possible, it must have been 
for him and not for myself.’ 


‘It was towards the end of 1837 that, having long meditated a 
book on Port Royal, I went to Switzerland, to Lausanne, to execute 
it in the form of courses of lectures in the academy or little uni- 
versity of the place. I there became acquainted with very dis- 
tinguished men, of whom M. Vinet was the first. I returned to 
Paris in the summer of 1838, having rae | to give the lectures the 
form of a book, and strengthen my work by an exact version and 
the finishing touches. I spared neither reflection nor leisure; the 
resulting five volumes were not less than twenty years in appearing.’ 


He tells a different story in a private letter, May 8th, 1837, 
from which it may be collected that he was leaving Paris with-- 
out any fixed plan :— ‘ 


‘I go straight to Geneva, but beyond—I know nothing more. There 
are moments, in truth, when I think that I may haply never return ; 
and that if I had the means of subsisting elsewhere, I would plunge 
into the austere sadness of exile and regret Read, visit 
beautiful places, associate them with regretted or hoped-for senti- 





_ * A full account of Lamennais’ breach with the Papacy, and its consequences, 
is given in the ‘Quarterly Review’ for April, 1873, Art. v., ‘Charles, Comte 
de Montalembert.’ 
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ments: this is the true life, the rest is mechanical (du métier) and 
hateful to him who has comprehended the other.’ 


Speculating on the motives that could have induced this 
acclimatised Parisian, who in four years had never passed three 
weeks out of the city, to encounter such an exile, M. d’Hausson- 
ville suggests the desire of extrication by absence from a situa- 
tion like that in which Amaury found himself between the rival 
ladies in ‘ Volupté.’ Be this as it may, the expedition was so 
far successful that it led to the production of an original work, 
which may be commended without reserve as the masterly treat- 
ment of a difficult, delicate, and vitally important subject. 
The historical portions, in particular, merit the highest praise. 
The first two volumes appeared in 1840; the third in 1846; the 
concluding three in 1859; his mode of thinking having under- 
gone the usual, or more than the usual, amount of change in the 
intervals. Although the lectures were delivered before a Pro- 
testant audience, and his own faith was on the wane, his glorifi- 
cation of the Port Royalists did not lack enthusiasm; and he 
discoursed with the requisite amount of unction on the mysteries 
which puzzled Milton’s angels :— 


‘ Of Providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end in wand’ring mazes lost.’ 


He spoke thus of Grace, the hope, pride, and mainstay of the 
institution :— 


‘This state of Grace, in effect, changes the soul, regenerates and 
renews it. ‘To employ a happy image which a clever man applied to 
another love which is but the inferior form of this divine love, 
Grace, so to speak, crystallises the soul, which before was vague, 
diverse, and flowing. . . . The soul here below and in the bosom of 
its shadow, enjoys this true life so long as it remains possessed 
(prise), according to the mysterious mode.’ 


He describes the Mere —— as possessed in the mys- 


terious mode on the memorable Jour du Guichet,* and he em- 
ploys all the colours of poetry to throw a halo round her in her 
hour of trial and triumph. She is the Esther of Racine, fainting 
at the approach of Assuerus. To her and her miraculous elation 
or inflation, we are indebted for the Polyeucte of Corneille and the 
Provinciales of Pascal ! 

In amusing and instructive contrast is his treatment (vol. iii.) 





* The Jour du Guichet (Day of the Wicket) was the day when her father, 
M. Arnauld, who came to claim her, was barred out, whilst she fell into an 
ecstatic trance or fainting-fit within. f 
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of the miracle of the Holy Thorn, which he introduces by 
stating that it came at the most opportune moment, when the 
Port Royalists were at the lowest state of despondency, with 


hardly a hope or chance of being saved from their perse- 
cutors :— 


‘It was the very day when they sang these words of the Psalmist, 
“Show me a token for good; Lord, cause a prodigy to be performed 
in my favour that my enemies may see it and be confounded.” It 
is this very day that God throws all secrecy aside, and there is heard, 
is heard all round on every side, this Holy and Terrible Voice. The 
miracle of the Holy Thorn was the thunderclap which suspended all.’ 


The miracle is succinctly told by the Mere Angélique in a 
letter to the Queen of Poland. The holy relic was the dona- 


tion of a priest who, after having had it richly set, sent it to be 
seen and revered :-— 


‘ Our sisters of Paris received it with great reverence, and having 
placed it in the middle of the choir, adored it one after the other. 
When it came to the turn of the pensionnaires, their mistress, who 
led them, took the reliquary, for fear they might drop it, and as a 
little girl of ten years old approached (who had a lachrymal ulcer so 
bad that the bone of the nose had become carious), it occurred to this 
woman to say to this child: “ My daughter, pray for your eye;” and, 
touching her with the relique at the same moment, she was cured, 


which no one thought ef at the moment, each thinking only of devotion 
to the relic. Afterwards, this child said to one of her little sisters: 
“T think I am cured.” Which turned out so to be, that it was no 
longer discernible which of her eyes had been diseased.’ 


‘Whether we will or not,’ observes Sainte-Beuve, ‘we must 
discuss this affair, or at least throw a little light on it. The 
Jansenists ‘saw in it the triumph of their cause. I see in it, above 
all, the humiliation of the human mind! Reverting to his 
medical experience, he reduces the miracle to the bursting of a 
tumour, or the removal of an obstruction in the lachrymal 
duct, through the pressure of the relic, a spontaneous effort of 
nature, or a nervous movement of the child. The house-doctor, 
the principal witness, had not seen her for two months prior to 
the cure, and was not called in till seven days after. The 
medical men, who emulously attested that the cure (as described 
to them) surpassed the ordinary powers of nature, were turned 
into ridicule by Guy Patin. But the miracle was formally 
recognised by the Vicar-General in the name, the holy and 
venerable name, of the Cardinal de Retz, that unexceptionable 
champion of the Faith! and the belief in the Holy Thorn lasted 
long enough for eighty miraculous cures to be worked by it. 
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It, moreover, silenced and put to shame the profane detractors of 
the Holy Mother and her flock. 

Whoever wishes to understand Pascal in his weakness and 
his strength, should read this third volume, which is almost 
exclusively devoted to him. It may be regarded as the chef- 
deuvre of Sainte-Beuve; and it was composed under circum- 
stances which materially added to the inherent difficulties of the 
undertaking. The domain which he deemed his by priority of 
occupation had been unceremoniously invaded by M. Cousin, 
who broke ground in it by a Report to the Academy on the text 
of Pascal in 1843, which he followed up by his ‘ Rtudes de 
Pascal,’ and other works relating to Port Royal, without taking 
the smallest notice of his contemporary. This was damaging 
to Sainte-Beuve’s literary interests, as well as wounding to his 
self-love. What embittered the blow was that, in 1840, he had 
accepted the nomination to the conservatorship of the Mazarine 
Library from M. Cousin. After expressing a regret that he lay 
under an obligation which prevented him from speaking his 
mind freely, he says :— 


‘M. Cousin does not like competition. I found myself, without 
wishing it and by the simple fact of priority, a competitor and a 
neighbour for certain subjects. Instead of according me (what would 
have been so simple and in such good taste in a man of his superiority) 
a frank and honourable mention, he found it simpler to pass over in 
silence and to consider as non avenu what vexed him. ... One 
day when I was complaining orally to him he made me this 
singular and characteristic reply : “ My dear friend, I believe, I am 
as delicate as another at bottom; but I own I am rude in the form.”’ 


M. Cousin’s notion of delicacy seems to have resembled 
Mr. Peter Pounce’s theory of charity, as consisting rather in 
the disposition than in the act. 

To Sainte-Beuve’s Swiss expedition may be traced not only 
his ‘ Port Royal,’ but the last of his published collections of 

ms, ‘Pensées d’Aoit,’ which appeared towards the end of 
1837. Its reception was unfavourable, ‘absolutely savage’ (to 
use his own expression), which he attributes to his separation 
from the batch of romantic poets and the bad blood he had 
stirred up by his criticisms in the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes’:— 

‘I had, I believe, already criticised Balzac, or I had not praised 
him sufficiently for one of his novels, and in one of those accesses of 
self-love which were common with him, he exclaimed: “I will run 
my pen through his body.”’ 

Balzac said of his style that it was not French but Sainte- 
Beuve. 
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It did not strike Sainte-Beuve that, if the bad reception of 
this collection was owing to the coldness or alienation of friends, 
the favourable reception of the former collections may have 
been equally owing to their support. The title, referring to 
the autumn of life, was meant to intimate that he had arrived 
at that stage when the feelings are faded or grown tame; but 


he had yet an evanescent hope, or fugitive glimpse, of a home 
consecrated by love :— 


‘A heaven less brilliant than that of Italy was witness of this short 
illusion: it took birth in the society of two sisters, Frederica and 
Elisa Wilhelmine: if these are not imaginary names. He believed 
for a moment that he had found (avoir trouvé). It was, perhaps, one 
evening when, whilst he suffered a distracted and ignorant hand to 
stray over the keys of a piano still trembling with the notes she had 
first been drawing from it, the eldest approached and said with a 
smnile : 

‘“ Try, who knows? The poets know a great deal by instinct. 
Perhaps you know how to play without having learned.” 

‘ “ Oh, I will take good care to do nothing of the kind,” I replied ; 
“ T like better to fancy that I know, and I like still better to be able 
to say to myself still, perhaps.” : 

‘She was there, she heard and added, with that fine and charming 
naiveté: “Itis thus with many things, is it not? It is best not to 

to be sure.” 

** Oh, do not say so, I know it too well,” I replied, with a tender 
expression and a long look. “I know it too well, and for things of 
which one dares to say : peut-étre.” 

‘She understood at once, and drew back, and took refuge blushing 
all over beside her father.’ 


This is a charming scene, more poetic than his choicest 


poetry, and it might have ended differently had he remembered 
oO 


ntrose’s sonnet : 


‘He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all.’ 


When, not far from his meridian, Sainte-Beuve said that the 
critic was not yet born in him, he mistook his vocation. The 
critic was not only born but rapidly growing into ripeness and 
maturity. His contributions to the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes’ 
are the proof. 


‘It was there,’ says M. d’Haussonville, ‘ that, dating from 1831, he 
has published his finest and broadest studies. It is there that he 
inaugurated this kind (genre) in some sort created by him of Portraits 
Littéraires, and that he has traced the principal figures of this lon 
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gallery—where the Abbé Prévost and M. Jouffroy, Francis I. and 
General Lafayette, Mademoiselle Aisse and Madame Roland, must 
be somewhat surprised to find themselves in company.’ 


The article on Rochefoucauld, in the ‘Revue’ of January 15th, 
1840, has been specified by him as ‘ making a date and a point 
in his intellectual life, and the decisive return to sounder ideas, 
which time and reflection have only helped to confirm.’ The 
more obvious allusion is to the ideas or dreams of romance and 
mysticism which he had at length succeeded in dispelling—on 
the principle indicated by St. Evremond, who boasted of having 
conquered his passions by indulging them. But M. d’Hausson- 
ville thinks that Sainte-Beuve saw something more than the 
cynic moralist in the author of the ‘ Maxims’ :— 


‘May he not have been attracted by the destiny of the man, who, 
after having been at the opening of his life the lover of one of the 
most brilliant heroines of the Fronde, had, towards the close, con- 
tracted bonds of close affection with the incomparable friend whose 
divine reason Madame de Sévigné was incessantly praising. In 
painting this respectful and constant liaison which united M. de la 
Rochefoucauld to Madame de La Fayette, and which had embellished 
with a last ray the old age of the one and the sufferings of the other, 
was he not thinking of himself whilst still caressing the hope of a 
last dream? Obliging communications permit me here to lift the 


corner of the veil behind which nothing -but that which is pure and 
delicate has lain hidden.’ 


The features disclosed by the lifting of the veil are those o1 
Madame d’Arbouville—the author of some sentimental novels 
of merit—who is described as having received from her ancestress, 
Madame d’Houtetot, ‘the inheritance of a cultivated mind and 
a loving heart, enhanced and tempered by the severity of a 
Christian’s conscience.’ Sainte-Beuve had lent her the ‘ Poésies 
of Joseph Delorme,’ then well-nigh forgotten, without naming 
the author, on whom she wrote some severe remarks, which she 
requested Sainte-Beuve to transmit to him. He replied by a 
long letter of justification, which did more than satisfy her 
scruples. ‘During ten years,’ he wrote, on her death in 1850, 
‘she has been my best friend, and I have been her best friend.’ 
He refused to write the customary tribute to her memory, which 
he called erecting her tomb with his own hands; and the only 
notice of her in his published writings is: ‘Madame d’Arbou- 
ville, a woman whom the future will know too.’ This lady 
exercised a marked and an improving influence upon his 
character in more ways than one. She gave him, so far as it 
could be given to a man of middle-age, that education of the 
drawing-room of which we have already spoken ; and the effect 

may 
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may be traced in the female portraits (Mademoiselle Aisse, 
Madame de Kriidner, &c.) which he drew after the formation of 
the tie. In reference to this newly-acquired tenderness and 
delicacy of treatment, he said: ‘I have introduced the elegy 
into criticism.’ There is a wide range of subjects—indeed, all 
more or less affecting one-half of the species—of or on which 
criticism, without what he calls elegy, is incomplete. 

Introduced by her, he gradually became an assiduous guest 
in ‘the too rare salons where the old legitimist society of the 
Restoration mingled with that which the Government of July 
had wafted to power.’ Even the doctrinaire element did not 
repel him; and he played the literary tame cat in them with 
complacency. Besides writing sonnets to the Duchesse de 
Rauzan, and complimentary verses on the ‘ orgueil et cher appui’ 
of another ‘ antique maison,’ he took a small house in the village, 
to be near the Chateau du Marais (the residence of Madame de 
la Briche, mother-in-law of the Comte Molé), where he dined 
daily. He had been one of the first to recognise (in the 
‘Globe’) the brilliant and original genius of Georges Sand, 
and he had received from her, in the midst of her troubles, 
letters pouring all the bitterness of her heart into the bosom 
of a friend she believed discreet. These letters were seen cir- 
culating from boudoir to boudoir in the noble Faubourg or 
the Chaussée d’Antin, inclosed in a large envelope, on the back 
of which—half-effaced, but legible—were the names of the 
ladies to whom they had successively been sent. 

The tone of his writings at this time was perceptibly modi- 
fied by his social position. He spoke of the literary contem- 
poraries with whom he had the fewest sympathies without 
bitterness; and M. d’Haussonville cites his articles on M. 
de Barante, M. Mignet, M. de Remusat, M. Guizot, M. Ville- 
main, and M. Cousin even, as models of urbanity. He refused 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour in 1837 when offered by 
M. de Salvandy, and again in 1843 at the hands of M. Ville- 
main; but he accepted a place (that already mentioned) from 
M. Cousin in 1840; and he was mainly indebted to his new 
friends for his election to the Academy in 1843: when Chateau- 
briand and Comte Molé steadily supported him, and Victor 
Hugo (as he believed) voted eleven times against him. ‘I was 
received (he says) by Victor Hugo: this piquant circumstance 
added to the interest of the sitting.’ The reception was brilliant, 
but the slave in the chariot was not wanting in the triumph :— 

‘ How happens it,’ asked Madame de Girardin, in her ‘ Causeries,’ 
‘that M. Sainte-Beuve, whose incontestable talents we fully appre- 
ciate, but whom all the world has formerly known as ——— 
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and advanced romanticist, is now-a-days the favourite of all the 
ultra-monarchical and most classical salons, and of all the clever 
women who reign in those salons? We are told “He has abjured.” 
Precious reason! Ought women ever to come to the aid’ of those who 
abjure? . . . This looks of no account; well, it is very serious. All 


is lost, all is over, in a country where the renegades are protected by 
the women.’ 


Buffon, as interpreted by Gibbon, ‘ fixes our moral happiness 
to the mature season in which our passions are supposed to 
be calmed, our duties fulfilled, our ambition satisfied, our fame 
and fortune established on a solid basis.’* Sainte-Beuve fixes 
our moral unhappiness to this same season— 


‘There comes a sad moment in life; it is when one feels that one 
has reached all that one could reasonably hope, that one has acquired 
all to which one could reasonably pretend. I am at this point. I 
have obtained much more than my destiny offered me at first, and I 
find at the same time that this much is very little. . . . 

‘In youth, there is a world within us; but as we advance, it comes 
to pass that our thoughts and our sentiments can no longer fill our 
solitude, or, at least, no longer charm it... . At a certain age, if 
your house is not peopled with children, it is filled with manies or 
vices, 

Rogers used to say that, if God.did not send children, the 
devil sent nephews and nieces. 

As things go, Sainte-Beuve’s existence was something more 
than tolerable, was what might fairly be termed a happy one, 
when it was suddenly disturbed by the revolution of February, 
1848. By an Athenian law, attributed to Solon, neutrality was 
punished as a crime: and in any country where the form of 
government is unsettled, as in France, indifference, if not a 
crime, is a mistake. When bad men conspire, good men must 
co-operate. ‘You do not meddle with politics, Monsieur. I 

ity you, for some day or other politics will meddle with you.’ 

his remonstrance, addressed by M. Royer-Collard to a poco- 
curante friend, is aptly applied by M. d’Haussonville to Sainte- 
Beuve, who had stood aloof, making no effort by tongue or pen 
to avert the catastrophe which drove him to seek the bare means 
of livelihood in a foreign land :— 


‘The Revolution of February did not disconcert me, let people say 
what they will, and found me more curious than irritated. It is 
only for M. Veuillot, and those who care equally little about truth, to 
say that I had fears—blue or red. I was present as an attentive 





* Gibbon’s Autobiography, which concludes with this sentence: ‘I must re- 
luctantly observe that two causes, the abbreviation of time and the failure of 
hope, will always tinge with a browner shade the evening of life.’ 
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observer at all that passed in Paris during the first six months. It 
was then only that, from the necessity of living and having found the 
occasion, I went in October, 1848, to lecture at the University of 
Liége, where I was for a year in the capacity of ordinary pro- 
fessor.’ * 


There is a note to this passage by his last secretary :— 


‘M. Sainte-Beuve has often related to me that, during the insur- 
rection of June, he walked about Paris with his umbrella in his 
hand (the sole weapon that he never laid aside, even when, at 
another time, he fought, and fought well, a pistol-duel with M. 
Dubois), and approached the theatre of insurrection as near as pos- 
sible to have the news.’ 


But what did him harm in fair unprejudiced opinion, was not 
the imputation of cowardice, but the want of earnestness and 
patriotism, such as he unconsciously betrays in what he meant 
for a sarcastic account of an interview with Lamartine on the 
evening of the memorable day at the Hétel de Ville, when 
Lamartine, by a wonderful combination of courage and eloquence, 
so signally defeated the Reds. Sainte-Beuve was stop by 
the march of troops on his way to read a chapter of ‘ Port Royal’ 
to some friends, and was coming home by a by-street, when he 
met Lamartine, agitated and exhausted, returning from the 
Hotel de Ville. He exhorts his friend to stand firm, and pic- 
tures him ‘ posant as the man who had just been making a 
hundred speeches and embraced a hundred thousand men, 
retaining all the time an inviolable confidence in the virtue of 
the workmen of Paris as well as in the repentance of Ledru- 
Rollin.’ It never crosses Sainte-Beuve’s mind that the author, 
sneaking home with his manuscript in his pocket, is more an 
object of ridicule than the excited orator escaping from the 
tumultuous assembly which he had confronted and controlled 
at the risk of his life. ; 

One of the many troubles brought upon him by the revolu- 
tion, was an imputation based upon the discovery of his name 
in the secret service list of the late Government. It eventually 
turned out that the sum, about 100 francs, had been really 
allowed for the repairs of the apartment he occupied in the 
Institute ; but the explanation was not forthcoming in the first 
instance, and Sainte-Beuve was cut to the quick by finding that 
a charge of corruption, which he knew to be baseless, could be 
accepted by any decent portion of the public. ‘ They are there,’ 





* ‘Souvenirs,’ &c. Before going to Liége, he wrote to an English acquaintance 
{the writer) to inquire whether there was any chance of his being engaged in a 
similar capacity at the University of Oxford. "ih 
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he truly said, ‘ attacking me on my strong side.’ But he re- 
signed his place rather than provoke a renewal of the attack ; 
and was again left entirely dependent upon his pen under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly unfavourable to an honourable or profit- 
able employment of it in France. He accordingly left Paris 
for Liége, pursued by a chorus of reprobation from a portion of 
the press. 

The choice of subject for his course at Liége was unlucky. The 
time had hardly arrived for an impartial estimate of ‘ Chateau- 
briand and his Literary Group,’ especially by one who, besides 
standing in a peculiar relation to the principal figure, had 
private grudges against some and personal obligations towards 
others of the group. Chateaubriand had been hardly dead a 
year, and Madame Recamier was supposed to be dying. That 
he was bound to spare her feelings is proved by his own re- 
peated letters of grateful acknowledgment. He was one of the 
favoured few invited to the first reading of the ‘ Mémoires d’outre- 
tombe,’ at the Abbaye-aux-Bois, and the article in which he 
commemorated the scene abounded in terms of eulogy. When 
twitted with having been equally prodigal of them in his notice 
of the ‘ Vie de Rancé,’ he casuistically replied: ‘ The book was 
manifestly so weak, that the sentiment which made me speak 
well of it was above suspicion.’ Equally above suspicion would 
be the sentiment that should have induced him to be fair, if not 
lenient, to the illustrious dead on whose living accents he had so 
often affected tohang. It was because he had been seen to hang 
on them in a forced attitude of ill-simulated complacency, be- 
cause he had occupied a position beneath his pretensions in the 
group, that (M. d’Haussonville suggests) he seized the first 
opportunity of indulging a long suppressed spleen. We are 
not prepared to say that his estimate of Chateaubriand, as a man 
of letters, is incorrect ; but ‘Chateaubriand and his Literary 
Group’ vividly reminded us of ‘Lord Byron and his Contem- 
poraries’ by Leigh Hunt; in which much is set down in malice, 
and from a spirit of wounded self-love, although little or nothing 
but what is literally true.* 

If these Lectures had been delivered at Paris, or at a less pre- 
occupied time, Sainte-Beuve might speedily have seen reason to 
regret the indulgence of his spleen. As it was, he betrayed an 
uneasy consciousness of a bad cause, by frequently returning to 
the charge. So recently as 1862, he seized the opportunity pre- 
sented by the publication of M. Joubert’s letter on Chateau- 





* The cl.aracter of Chateaubriand is summed up in the twenty-first and 
concluding lecture, vol. ii., p. 113. 
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briand, to reiterate his views in two Nouveaur Lundis, which 
have an independent value, as containing a detailed account of 
the method of proceeding which, in his judgment, a critic should 
pursue :— 


‘It is very useful to begin by the beginning and, when one has the 
means, to take the superior or distinguished writer in his native 
country, in his race. If we were well acquainted physiologically 
with the race, the ascendants and ancestors, we should have a clear 
light on the secret and essential quality of mind ; but most frequently 
this deep root remains obscure and is lost. In the cases in which it 
is not entirely hidden, much is gained by observing it.’ 


M. Taine would insist that the country and the climate are 
more important than the race. After the ancestors, come the 
near relatives, the family :— 


‘ The superior man will be recognised, recovered to a certainty, at 
least in part, in his parents, in his mother especially, this parent the 
surest and most direct: in his sisters also, in his brothers, even in 
his children. . . . This is very delicate ground, and would require to 
be illustrated by proper names, by a quantity of particular facts. I 
will indicate a few.’ 

‘Take the sisters, for example. This Chateaubriand, of whom we 
were speaking, had one sister with imagination based (to use his own 
phrase) on stupidity (bétise), which must have approached downright 
extravagance ; another, on the contrary, the divine Lucile (the 
Amelia of “René”), with exquisite sensibility, a sort of tender 
imagination, melancholy, without any of that which corrected or 
distracted it in him: she died mad, and by her own hand. The 
elements which he united and associated, at least in his talent, and 
which kept a sort of equilibrium, were distinctly and disproportion- 
ately shared between them.’ 


He was not, he says, personally acquainted with the sisters of 
Lamartine, but he had heard Royer-Collard speak of them in 
their first youth as something charming and melodious, like a nest 
of nightingales. Balzac’s sister, Madame Surville, ‘ whose physical 
resemblance to her brother is seen at a glance, is also so formed 
as to give to those who, like me, have the misfortune to admire 
but incompletely the great novelist, a more advantageous idea 
which enlightens, reassures, and reclaims them.’ The sister of 
Beaumarchais, again, had all his humour, wit, and sense of fun, 
which she pushed to the extreme limit of propriety, when she 
did not go beyond. ‘ She was the very sister of Figaro, the same 
stock, and the same sap.’ 

His sole instances of brothers are the Despréaux, although 
many better suited for the purpose lay ready to his hand ; 
e.g. the Mirabeaus and the Dupins: examples rendered oe 
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by the saying of Mirabeau, that in any other family his elder 
brother would have passed for a roué and a wit; and the simple 
inscription on a tomb in Pere la Chaise: A la mére des trois 
Dupins. 

A host of celebrities who acknowledged a similar debt to 
mothers crowd upon us :—Goethe, Schiller, the Schlegels, Victor 
Hugo, Canning, Brougham, George Selwyn, Curran.* These 
are not so much as mentioned. ‘ Madame de Sévigné, I have 
said«it more than once, seems to have divided herself between 
her two children—the Chevalier, light, giddy, endowed with 
grace, and Madame de Grignan, intellectual, but a little cold, 
having taken reason for her share.’ Would both her children, 
added together, have made up Madame de Sévigné? After 
alluding to some daughters of unnamed poets who had aided him 
to comprehend their fathers, he proceeds :— 


‘This is enough to indicate my thought, and I will be moderate. 
When we have learned as much as possible of the origin, parentage 
and near relatives, of an eminent writer, the next essential point is 
the chapter of his studies and his education.’ 


After this comes the set or group to which he belonged at 
starting, and when we have tracked him step by step so far, we 
are to get the best answers we can to the questions mentioned in 
a preceding article (ante, p. 43) touching his religious opinions, 
behaviour towards women, pecuniary habits and circumstances, 
mode of living, &c. &c. 

Information on all these points might be required for a complete 
biography, but would be worse than superfluous as a preparation 
for the critical examination of a contemporary author in his works. 
If it did not give rise to personality or impertinence, it would 
mislead, as it misled Sainte-Beuve in his judgment of Chateau- 
briand, which was mischievously warped by a minute acquaint- 
ance with his peculiarities. Are we bound to find melodious 
versification in a poem because the poet’s daughters sang like 
nightingales, or wit in a comedy because the dramatist had a 
witty sister? or (reversing the argument) insist that there can be 
no real genius in an author whose mother or brother was a fool? 
It is sad enough to have the dark or soiled passages in a great 
man’s life recalled to us when we are filled with honest admira- 
tion of his genius—to be reminded of the meanness of Bacon, 
the morbid selfishness of Rousseau, the irritable vanity of Vol- 





* ‘The only inheritance I could boast of from my poor father was the very 
scanty one of an unattractive face and person like his own; and if the world has 
ever attributed to me something more valuable than face or person, or than 
earthly wealth, it was that another and a dearer parent gave her child a fortune 
from the treasure of her own mind.’—Curran. 
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taire, the petty vindictiveness of Pope. But to what shall we be 
brought by criticism if, travelling beyond the record of the works 
before us, we are to pry into the private history of families—to 
drag out the skeleton in the closet, and condemn or absolve the 
author on the strength of the good or bad qualities lineally or 
collaterally inherited with his blood ? 

By far the most crucial and important questions which a 
critic should ask himself have been omitted by Sainte-Beuve. 
Have you any personal feelings that may affect your judgment 
either way? Do you like or dislike the author? Are you already 
committed for or against his style of writing, his views, his 
party, his system, or his school? Are you quite sure that you 
are free from indirect influence of any kind, that you have no 
vanity to indulge, no coterie to assail or flatter, no impugned 
line of conduct to vindicate, no real or fancied wrongs to avenge ? 
It would have been well for his fame if Sainte-Beuve had occa- 
sionally submitted to this sort of self-examination, especially 
before undertaking his celebrated ‘Causeries du Lundi,’ to 
which these remarks on his method may serve as an appro- 
priate preface. 

They were commenced (October, 1849) in the ‘ Constitutionnel,’ 
at the invitation of the proprietor, Veron, and continued in 
that journal till the end of 1852. They were then transferred 
to the ‘ Moniteur Officiel’ (with short interruptions), till 1861, 
when he accepted a fresh engagement from the ‘ Constitutionnel,’ 
which lasted till within a year of his death. The concluding 
series, entitled ‘ Nouveaux Lundis,’ make thirteen volumes octavo; 
the first and second, entitled ‘ Causeries du Lundi,’ fifteen. Add 
the ‘ Portraits Littéraires,’ the ‘ Portraits Contemporains,’ &c. ; 
and there are more than forty volumes of literary, historical, and 
biographical essays, on the most surprising variety of subjects, 
rarely if ever failing in knowledge, command of language, apt 
illustration, reflection, penetration, and capacity. His gallery is 
not restricted to an age, a country, or a class. Ancients and 
moderns, Greeks and Romans, Frenchmen and Englishmen, 
poets and historians, wits and beauties, statesmen and generals, 
are ranged round it with entire disregard of order or congruity, 
and on a careful review we are strongly disposed to think that 
(as regards contemporaries) he has painted best those with whom 
he had come least in contact, whose pursuits were most alien, or 
whose titles to fame had least in common with his own. The 
reason is obvious. His sympathies were stronger than his prin- 
ciples: his canons of criticism, at all events their application, 
varied with his society; and the laudable impartiality with 
which he started frequently gave way before the temptation of 

gratifying 
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gratifying one of those hates or jealousies, odia que in longum 
jaciens auctaque promeret, which he had always in store for an 
— 

t was the misfortune of the third Napoleon to obtain power 
by an act which alienated an immense majority of the most 
illustrious statesmen of France. Men who have undergone exile 
or imprisonment under any given régime should be allowed time 
to get reconciled to it, be it ever so well adapted to the 
emergency. But in August 1852, only seven months after the 
coup détat, Sainte-Beuve published an article entitled ‘ Les 
Regrets,’ for the sole purpose of heaping the most ungenerous 
and unfounded reproaches on the discomfited party, because 
they had given such utterance as the state of things rendered 
prudent or possible to their disapproval or discontent. He 
treats such men as Thiers, Molé, Berryer, Tocqueville, Odilon 
Barrot, Montalembert, Charles de Remusat, Duvergier d’Hau- 
rannes, &c. with seeing nothing to regret in the destruction of 
constitutional government but their own relegation to private 
life and their lost liberty of speech. They were most of them 
persons whom he had known at the ‘Globe’ office or met in 
Orleanist or Legitimist houses ; [état-major des salons was his 
description of them, and we suspect that their worst offences in 
his eyes were that they had distanced him in public life and that 
he had never felt quite at ease in their society. He had taken 
the same ground with more management and tact in a pre- 
ceding article (May 24th, 1852) on the retirement of MM. 
Villemain and Cousin from their professorships. 


‘ You appear to complain that mind (esprit) has the worst of it at 
this moment. But who is to blame? Mind has been abused. Every 


celebrated professor, every clever writer has thought himself fit to be 
politician, orator, minister.’ 


On the 6th December, 1852, four days after the proclamation 
of the Empire, we find him formally enlisted in the ‘ Moniteur 
Officiel.’ In 1854 he was nominated Professor of Latin Poetry 
in the College of France; and, after taking ample time for pre- 
paration, he delivered his opening lecture, 9th March, 1855. 
‘ This lecture,’ he says in one place, ‘which was followed by a 
second, was disturbed by political manifestations, and the course 
stopped there.’ In another place: ‘I was only able to give two 
lectures, having been prevented by a sort of émeute, born of 
political passions and prejudices.’ In point of fact, his reception 
was crushing: the students would have none of him; and (as 
he knew and felt) the sentiment which animated them was per- 
sonal, not political; it was a generous outburst of indignation 
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against the combined want of principle and candour of which 
he had given such signal proof in ‘Les Regrets.’ His mor- 
tification was extreme. A story got wind that he threatened to 
come to the third lecture with two pistols: to fire one at 
the audience and blow out his own brains with the other. 
M. d@’Haussonville discredits this story, but states that, for some 
time after the suspended course, Sainte-Beuve never went out 
without a large poignard in his sleeve, affecting to be in danger 
of assassination. At the same time he made the most effective 
appeal to a dispassioned public by recasting his lectures and 
publishing them as an ‘Etude sur Virgile, in 1857. It is 
esteemed one of his best performances, although open to 
M. d’Haussonville’s objection that his constant predisposition 
is to seek out what is ingenious and pretty, rather than what is 
simple and fine. 

On resuming his ‘Lundis,’ Sainte-Beuve made it a point to 
demonstrate that the Second Empire was not unfavourable to 
literature; nor was it, any more than the First Empire, at its 
commencement. To cramp or dwarf the intellect, to stifle the 
genius, to vitiate the taste and morals of a great nation, requires 
time. The example of M. Renan, adduced in June, 1862, to 
negative a supposed sterility of original writers, came too soon ; 
and in due course of time the baneful influences at work were 
seen in his own case ; when he became the apologist of Madame 
Bovary and the eulogist of Fanny. ‘On what altar are you 
sacrificing ?’ expostulated his friend Morand. ‘Sacrificing to 
avoid being sacrificed,’ was the reply. ‘You do not know, but 
it is a tide on the flow, and if we do not enter a little into their 
waters, they will submerge us.’ The tide, swelled by a light 
literature of which La Curée and Mademoiselle Girard ma Femme 
may pass for samples, has become so foul, that to be submerged 
by it would be like being smothered in a sink. 

Sainte-Beuve signalised his re-entry in the ‘ Constitutionnel’ 
by declaring guerre aux cléricaux, by an anti-Catholic cam- 
paign, in which he indiscriminately assailed both the living 
and the dead—MM. de Falloux and Veuillot, Bourdaloue and 
Bossuet—and discussed with a hardihood justified by success 
most of the moral and religious questions of the day. His 
review of Renan’s ‘ Life of Jesus, for example, is a model of 
clever and ingenious criticism, so conceived and executed as to 
conciliate many and offend ‘none. 

Like Mr. Charles Greville, he was in the habit of reverting to 
his original impressions with the view of qualifying them ; but 
rarely in a favourable sense, from a spirit of kindness or a 
feeling of compunction. He was a striking illustration of the 
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fine reflection of Junius that insults (real or fancied) degrade 
the mind in its own esteem and force it to recover its level by 
revenge: he in practice reversed the axiom, ‘ benefits in marble, 
injuries in dust ;’ and he acted literally on Talleyrand’s advice, to 
distrust your first thoughts because they are generally good. In 
1870 he published a new edition of his ‘ Portraits Contemporains’ 
with a motto from Senac de Meilhan: Nous sommes mobiles, et 
nous jugeons des étres mobiles, the main object being to withdraw 
or modify the honest glowing impulsive judgments of his youth. 
Thus, & propos of Lamartine, he writes: ‘I confess my weakness 
and my chimera. I had conceived for all these great men, these 
great spirits and talents of my generation, or of the immediately 
anterior generation, an ideal of character and career which they 
have not realised or which they have speedily overreached 
(dépassé) and traversed out and out.’ His ideal of the master 
spirits of his generation, of Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Alfred 
de Vigny, Thiers, Cousin, Mignet, Mérimée, Béranger, Balzac, 
Georges Sand, &c., must have been very exalted indeed if he 
was disappointed in them. 

In justification of his plan, he says: ‘The note is more 
familiar, and gives the facility for lowering a tone. I have 
acted on the belief that it was allowable to speak on the entresol 
a little more freely than on the first floor,—and, it might be 
added, a little more freely in the kitchen than in the entresol. 
Thus employed, he resembled one of the figures illustrative of 
Ce qu’on dit et ce quwon pense, where the kind or flattering words 
supposed to be uttered aloud are contradicted by a sneering or 
sarcastic aside. 

About the same time he replaced the Table of Contents at 
the end of the eleventh volume of the ‘Causeries du Lundi’ in 
the first edition, by a series of Notes and Thoughts, into which 
(as he said) he emptied the whole.of his portfolio. 

.* In this fresh immolation of his former idols, observes M. d’Haus- 
sonville, ‘he sacrificed all whom he had hitherto appeared to respect. 
There may be seen his last words and his last appreciation of almost 
all the men of our time: appreciation almost always just, and which 
would be completely so, if by the side of the weakness, the ridicule, 
the vice that it places in broad relief, it also brought out the dominant 
quality, for, thank God, it is not always a vice that constitutes the 
distinctive trait of such or such a nature.’ . . 


‘ Amongst the political men of our times, I could even cite one that 
he has never attacked : by dint of searching, others might possibly be 
found. At all events, the celebrated men whom he has spared are & 
very small number, and the account would be soon summed up of 
those who have escaped his thrusts.’ 


This is not expressed with the accomplished writer's wonted 
clearness. 
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clearness. There is a slight ambiguity rather in the expression 
than the thought. No appreciation would be just if the dominant 
quality, when it happened to be good, was suppressed or thrown 
into the shade. Nor was Sainte-Beuve guilty of this species of 
falsification. He simply added the weakness, the ridicule, the 
vice which he had omitted in the original sketch, or modified the 
enthusiastic praise of which he had been unduly lavish in his 
youth. The effect of the finishing touches was to make the 
portraits less flattering but more like. 

‘Is it true that you are about to be named senator?’ inquired 
one of his secretaries in 1855. ‘Never again speak to me of 
such folly,’ he replied, reddening with anger; ‘do you believe 
that I wish to dishonour myself?’ Yet in due time the nomina- 
tion came, and gratified him more than any event of his life. 
It gave him the opportunity of achieving political distinction, 
for which he had all the while been longing whilst censuring 
men of letters for aspiring to it, and relieved him from the neces- 
sity, growing more irksome with advancing years, of earning an 
income by his pen. In allusion to the labour required for his 
‘Lundis,’ he said, ‘1 descend on Tuesday into a well, from which 
I only emerge on Sunday.’ From a memorandum of his second 
engagement with the ‘ Constitutionnel,’ it appears that his ordi- 
nary remuneration was 300 francs (12/.) an article, and we learn 
from other sources that he was paid at the same rate for his more 
extended essays in the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes.’ If we add 
his salary as an academician and other occasional receipts, his 
average income probably fell short of 1000/. a year. 

Although he employed a secretary, his habits, before this acces- 
sion of fortune, were simple in the extreme. In a confidential note 
he states that from 1830 to 1840 he lived in a student’s room on 
the fourth story (Cour du Commerce, No. 2), at a rent of 23 francs 
a month, including breakfasts. He also states that he never had 
adebt. The salary of a senator was 30,000 francs (1200/.) per 
annum: a most acceptable addition, although we fully acquit 
him of an unworthy motive in accepting it. He owed it exclu- 
sively to the Princess Mathilde, and he steadily refused to accele- 
rate the nomination (delayed till 1865) by the slightest sacrifice 
of his independence as a man of letters. ‘When are we to have 
the article on the “ Life of Casar?”’ was the question abruptly 
put to him one day by M. Paulin Limayrac, the director of the 
‘Constitutionnel.’ He flatly refused, and on being pressed by 
the director, impetuously repeated, ‘Ah! for example, do you 
believe I wish to dishonour myself?’ He held firm this time ; 
he even dictated, on his return home, an article on Cesar, in 
which he drew a distinction between ‘Casars by nature and 
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Caesars by will, in whom we readily detect the Brummagem 
(plaqué). This article, of course, never saw the light. It was 
in part provoked by an unlucky slip of the Emperor (rarely 
guilty of such slips), who, three years after Sainte-Beuve had 
quitted the ‘Moniteur’ for the ‘Constitutionnel,’ said to him, 
‘I read you with interest in the “ Moniteur.”’ 

Although his ‘ Letters to the Princess’ will hardly be cited as 
models of the epistolary style, they contain some curious pas- 
sages; as when he is impatient at imperial hesitation: ‘ Let 
there be an end of this; let there be a thunderclap that shall 
set all the world to rights.’ Or when he explodes against the 
Church :— 


‘Oh, when will the Emperor and France purge themselves of this 
clerical leprosy! . . . Let the Emperor be thoroughly persuaded of 
this: these men in black are odious to the generous mind of France. 
It is compromising to the future to let it be believed that one is 
leagued with them. They are messengers of evil, and counsellors of 
disaster.’ 

The delay and manner of his elevation seem to have emanci- 
pated him in his own eyes from all obligation to the Tuileries. 
‘I belong,’ he said, ‘to the small party of the Left of the Empire.’ 
It was a very small party, boasting, when he joined it, only a single 
representative, Prince Napoleon, in the Senate; and he sat quiet 
until March 25, 1867, when M. de Ségur d’Aguesseau attacked 
the Minister of Public Instruction for favouring atheism and 
materialism by a recent nomination to a professorship. Although 
naming no one, he was understood to point at Renan; and 
Sainte-Beuve instantly rose to protest, in a tone seldom heard in 
that assembly, against injurious reflections on a man whom he 
was proud to call his friend, and whose doctrines he was pre- 
pared to defend in the name of liberty of thought. He was 
called to order, and a stormy scene ensued. ‘ It is the first time,’ 
was shouted out, ‘ that atheism has found a defender in the Senate.’ 
But he held his ground, and thus established a position which 
he seized the first occasion to improve. A petition having been 
presented by the principal inhabitants of Saint-Etienne against 
the admission of (what they deemed) irreligious and immoral 
works into the public library of their town, Sainte-Beuve 
demanded an adjournment of the debate until June 29, 1867, 
when he read a carefully-prepared speech, in which he undertook 
the defence of Voltaire, Rousseau, Proudhon, Georges Sand, &c., 
and stood forth the apostle of free thought and free inquiry. 
Twice again, in the course of the year following (May 4 and 19, 
1868), his voice was raised in advocacy of the same cause, and 
the insults heaped upon him within the walls of the Luxembourg 

were 
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were amply compensated by accumulated marks of adhesion from 
without. ‘I have my public’ was his retort, and he proceeded 
to describe that public as ‘a diocese which counted parishioners 
even in those of my lords the bishops.’ The day following it 
was christened ‘ the diocese of good sense.’ Two hundred students 
came in a body to thank him for defending their professors and 
their school ; and he exclaimed exultingly to M. Gaston Boissier 
(his successor at the Ecole Normale), ‘They applaud me now!’ 
He refused to write for the new official journal, and broke 
with the ‘ Moniteur,’ even after the title and privileges of an 
official organ had been withdrawn from it, on account of an 
article, in which, referring to the vehement opposition of 
the episcopate to the establishment of a course of instruction 
for young girls at the Sorbonne, he wrote, ‘The bishops have 
uttered cries (cries of eagles), as if it were a question of saving 
the Capitol.’ He refused to suppress the passage which, pointed 
by the parenthesis, was thought too strong; and exclaiming, 
‘ Au diable les fanatiques, he sent the article to the ‘ Temps,’ a 
Liberal organ hostile to the empire,.which inserted it as it 
stood. This was a rash step for the new senator, and showed an 
inexcusable want of consideration for the Princess, who had made 
sundry vows and promises in his name. She showed her sense 
of his conduct by refusing to receive or communicate with him ; 
and adhered to this refusal till within a few hours of his death. 
Although it had been his evil destiny to incur the distrust of 
successive sets of friends, he wielded a formidable power: he 
was the chief distributor of fame: the celebrities of the new 
generation courted his acquaintance: he became the centre of 
a society in which the most heterogeneous elements of the 
literary world were attractively combined ; the graver intellects 
being represented by MM. Renan and Taine; the lighter, by 
MM. Théophile Gautier, Flaubert, and Nestor Roqueplan. His 
dinners were in great request, and not merely for the sake of 
the company, of which, prior to the coolness, the Princess and 
her brother occasionally formed part. He had studied gastro- 
nomy, and took as much pains with the composition of a menu 
as with that of a Lundi. One of his dinners (April 16th, 1868) 
assumed the importance of a political event, supplied a topic to 
the newspapers for some days, and was formally brought to his 
notice by the President of the Senate as an objection to his 
being heard in that assembly. It grew famous as Le Diner 
du Vendredi-Saint, and was compared to the Débauche de 
Roissy by which Bussy-Rabutin and his boon companions 
scandalised the pious Court of Louis XIV. The explanation 
was easy. The party consisted of MM. Taine, About, Renan, 
Vol. 141.—No. 281. P Flaubert, 
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Flaubert, Robin (of the Academy of Sciences), and Prince 
Napoleon ; for whose convenience the day, Good Friday, had 
been carelessly fixed. The dinner went off quietly enough, and 
bore not the slightest resemblance to an orgy ; in proof of which 
the author of ‘ Souvenirs’ has printed the bill of fare.* 

Sainte-Beuve continued his contributions to the ‘ Temps’ till 
within a few weeks of his death, which took place October 13th, 
1869. He died of a painful disease for which he had recently 
undergone an operation. The attendance at the funeral (October 
16th) was a tribute to his talents and reputation which it was 
impossible to misunderstand. The students came en masse: 
the democrats were largely represented: and hardly a literary 
celebrity stayed away. Madame Georges Sand, who appeared 
leaning on the arm of Alexandre Dumas the younger, was 
loudly applauded by the crowd. 

The general conclusion to which we are brought by the study 
of Sainte-Beuve’s ‘ Life and Writings’ is of a mixed indefinite 
character; neither favourable nor unfavourable on the whole. 
Its colour and complexion will mainly depend on whether we 
follow or reject his own system: whether we judge his works 
by the man or the man by his works, There is no denying 
the high intellectual claims of one who has lighted up such 
a variety of subjects, who has interpreted so many minds, who 
has extracted and hived up the essence of so many master- 
pieces of learning and invention, who instinctively separates 
the golden ore of literature from the dross and intuitively 
fixes on the best specimens of the true, the beautiful, the good— 
du vrai, du beau, du bien, It is more in conduct than in writing— 
or rather in the kind of writing which amounts to conduct— 
that the moral tone is found wanting, that Sainte-Beuve is open 
to the reproach implied in M. Cousin’s invidious comparison 
with Mérimée. 

‘It is in the feeling of the chivalrous, and even of much 
less than the chivalrous,’ remarks. M. d’Haussonville in reference 
to the scene with Lamartine, ‘that Sainte-Beuve has always 
failed. In the ordinary train of life this inferiority of nature 
manages to pass unnoticed; but let any extraordinary circum- 
stance arise, and he, who ought to conceal it, will parade it 
before all eyes with perverted ingenuity.’ It was his misfortune 
to be frequently placed in such circumstances. He was not 








* *Potage au tapioca: Truite saumonée: Filet an vin de Madtre: Faisan 
truffé: Pointes d’Asperges: Salade: Parfait de Café: Dessert; not forgetting 
the inevitable Buisson d’écrevisses. Wines : Chiteau-Margaux : Nuits : Musigny: 
Chateau-Yquem : Champagne ’—( p. 212, note). Here, surely, were ample ma- 
terials for any amount of conviviality. ‘ 
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: chivalrous: he was scarcely loyal: he was vain and versatile: 
1 he did not carry anger as the flint bears fire: he did not easily 
forgive or forget a wrong; but he never acted from mean or 
interested motives; he was never provoked into coarseness: he 

1 never stooped to encounter antagonists, like M. Veuillot, with 
. their own weapons; his thrusts were made with the small 
y sword according to the received rules of fence: he firmly 
nf upheld the honour of his calling, and in the exercise of it was 
. uniformly fearless, independent, and incorrupt. This is no 
7" common praise. Let, then, his merits be fairly set against 
ry his demerits, his virtues against his faults; and no material 
od deduction need be made from the high reputation of the writer 
- by reason of the errors or weaknesses of the man. 

dy 

ite Art. VII.—1. Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia. Scritta da 
le. Michele Amari. 3 voll. Firenze, 1854—72. 

we 2. Storia di Sicilia sotto Guglielmo il buono. Scritta da Isidoro 
rks Lalumia. Firenze, 1867. 

ng 3. Considerazioni sulla storia di Sicilia. Da Rosario Gregorio. 
ich 5 voll. Palermo, 1805-10. 

wn : ee completion of Signor Amari’s History of the Musul- 
vel mans in Sicily is a matter of congratulation, not only to 
ely the historical student, but to the learned world of Europe. It is 
“ed not too much to say that it will take rank with the very first 
es literary works of the century. Signor Amari adds another name 
a to that distinguished list of Italian exiles who have devoted their 
ail banishment to the study of the past with a view to the illustra- 
os tion of the present. And he shows his pre-eminent qualifications 

for the task by selecting that period of his country’s history 

wail ae pe Amari, we believe, is a Sicilian) which to the super- 
a cial eye may appear to be a break in its continual develop- 
vays ment. His book is a vindication of the continuity of Sicilian 
yaa life and history. Not that he gives any support to the old 
neste notions of a Sicilian nationality with an existence ever since the 
le it time of the Siculi. Rather he does for Sicily the work which 
tune M. de Tocqueville has done for modern France in the ‘ Ancien 
mat Régime.’ He shows that much of what it has been customary 
jeep to attribute to Greek, Norman, and Aragonese origin or influ- 
vaisan @ ence has often really been the creation of the infidel rulers of 
etting the land. What at present, however, we desire to call attention 
signy to is the subject of Signor Amari’s last volume: the Norman 
le m& & conquest of Sicily and Southern Italy, and the Norman kingdom. 
rous: | Putting aside its connection with European politics, Papal and 
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Imperial —a subject comparatively well known —we would 
rather illustrate the remarkable union in that state of the diverse 
elements of civilisation which Sicily then possessed—Greek, 
Arabic, Italian, and Norman. Signor Amari will himself be 
our principal authority, but we shall make use also of the old 
work of Gregorio—a work by no means superseded—and of 
that distinguished series of contemporary chroniclers, the most 
cultivated and most readable of medizval historians, Malaterra, 
Falcandus, the Monk of Telesia, and others. 

First of all, therefore, we shall endeavour to estimate the 
character of the conquerors and the nature of their conquest. 
We shall then proceed to illustrate the mingling of diverse 
civilisations and races in the state, and show what really was 
the condition of these subject nationalities. 

The Norman conquest of Southern Italy and Sicily occupies 
a mean position between a barbarian inroad of Vandals in 
Africa or Saxons in England and a modern political conquest 
of Schleswig or Alsace. We cannot help comparing it with 
another and almost contemporary Norman conquest, that of 
England by William. Both were exploits of the same race, 
and started from the same soil. And yet in their circumstances 
and results there is an equally great resemblance and diversity. 
The armament that sailed from St. Valéry was a national enter- 
prise commanded by the national chief. The Normans of the 
South were knights-errant, owing allegiance to no recognised 
head. William before he started for the conquest of his island- 
kingdom had by dint of his own energy and perseverance 
acquired for himself a political and military superiority in his 
dominions that no man dared to gainsay. Amongst soldiers of 
fortune, on the other hand, one man is the equal of another, and 
it was after the supremacy of the race had been established that 
the House of Hauteville had to win its hardest victory, over its 
own fellow-conquerors. On the field of Hastings England met 
Normandy, Harold met William; Harold was defeated and 
slain, England was conquered once for all. In the South it was 
far otherwise. There were divers races to contend with and to 
vanquish in detail. The first attempt to expel the Greeks ends 
in discomfiture ; thirty years elapse between the} settlement at 
Aversa and the assumption of the ducal title by Guiscard; 
thirty years are necessary for the conquest of Sicily. But when 
the work is done the results are similar. Norman impress on 
the subject peoples forms firm and united nations. The con- 
querors adapt themselves to the conquered and become their 
champions. The existence of the Mediterranean kingdom was 
brilliant, but short-lived. It had shot forth into its brightest 
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bloom and was already on the point of perishing before the 
Northern realm had asserted its national unity. 

The conquerors themselves in North and South were essen- 
tially the same men. Both are described by implication in a 
well-known and often-quoted passage of Malaterra.* Neverthe- 
less the Sicilian princes have a character of their own, and it 
is a character that appears to have risen with their fortunes. 
There is a distinct progress from Robert to Roger, and from 
Roger the Great Count to Roger the King. Here is a descrip- 
tion of the latter by a contemporary, the Monk of Telesia :— 
‘He was a lover of justice, and most severe avenger of crime. 
He abhorred lying, did everything by rule, and never promised 
what he did not mean to perform. He was energetic, but not 
rash, guarded in language, and self-controlled in action. He 
never persecuted his private enemies, and in war he endeavoured 
on all occasions to gain his point without shedding of blood, 
and to avoid risking the lives even (sic) of his own soldiers. 
He tempered his affability in such a way that familiarity might 
not breed contempt. Justice and peace were universally observed 
throughout his dominions.’ He possessed, too, the invariable 
Norman characteristic of attracting to his court men of learning 
and distinction of whatever race or language. His great com- 
patriot, the first Norman king of England, may have surpassed 
him in the constancy of his married life, though Roger, judged 
by the standard of his country as well as of his age, was above 
the average in domestic morality. In other — the Sicilian 
bears away the palm from the Englishman. The praises with 
which William’s latest panegyrist | has loaded him apply with 
equal force to the King of Sicily. And his memory is not sullied 
by a deed of cruel vengeance for a personal affront at Alencon, 
nor did he receive his death-wound amid the ashes of a 
Mantes. 

Such was the Siculo-Norman character at its best, and we 
have but to turn to Roger’s son to see it at its worst. William, 
not without reason called the Bad, was at once treacherous, 
vindictive, and cruel. He placed unbounded confidence in 
unscrupulous favourites, not so much through weakness as 
through indolence. He disregarded all the duties of his posi- 
tion, and made use of it merely as affording the means for 
giving himself up to the pleasures of the chase and the harem. 
When roused by danger from his sensual seclusion he showed 
himself an undoubted son of the House of Hauteville in the 
vigour and determination with which he attacked and subdued 





* Gibbon, vol. vii., chap. 56,p.106. + Freeman, ‘ Norm, Conq.,’ ii., p. Me 
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his enemies. But it was in his wiles alone that he resembled 
Guiscard, and his punishments were merciless without being 
just. It may perhaps safely be assumed that the average cha- 
racter of the Norman baron was midway between the vices of 
William and the virtues of Roger. 

As regards the number of the conquering race Signor Amari 
estimates it at not more than one per cent. of the population,* and 
the immigrants belonged exclusively to the higher classes of 
feudatories and barons. An Arab chronicler describes the 
result of the conquest of Sicily as consisting in the establish- 
ment of the ‘Franks and Romans’ in the island beside the 
Mahometans.t The Norman chroniclers are generally silent as 
regards the important part played by these foreign auxiliaries. 
Yet no immigration of knights or adventurers from Normandy: 
proper appears to have taken place subsequent to 1060. Nay, 
the contemporary testimony of William of Apulia is of itself 
conclusive. The original Norman settlement at Aversa is 
described by him as an asylum for all bold and lawless spirits 
of whatever nationality : 

‘Si quis vicinorum pernitiosus ad illos 
Confugiebat, eum gratanter suscipiebant.’ 


Other states have had a not more distinguished origin, followed 
by a not less glorious history. 

These lands which the Norman warriors conquered had ever 
been the debatable ground between East and West. In former 
ages the contest had been between Greek and Phoenician, Roman 
and Carthaginian, Aryan and Semite; latterly it had been 
between Christian and Moslem, Latin and Greek, Catholic and 
Orthodox. Southern Italy and Sicily had played the part of a 
Southern ‘ middle-rice’ between the lords of the Old and the New 
Rome. The work of Belisarius on the mainland was speedily 
undone by the Lombards. Their power, weakened by the might 
of Charlemagne and internal dissensions, was finally broken 
by a combination between the Eastern and Western Emperors. 
The allied empires were victorious ; but owing to the untimely 
death of Lewis the fruits of victory remained with the Greeks, 
and captured Bari became the capital of the restored Theme of 
Longobardia. Great in nominal extent, the Greek power had 
little reality except in the immediate neighbourhood of Bari 
and of the Terra di Otranto. Further Calabria had never been 
won by the Barbarians, but it was subject to perpetual harryings 
by the Arabs of Sicily. Naples and Amalfi, virtually inde- 
pendent republics, acknowledged the distant supremacy of the 
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Byzantine Emperor rather than the protection of any neigh- 
bouring count—a protection which might too easily be con- 
verted into a tyranny. The Lombards retained their own laws 
and customs, but they were despised by their Greek lords, and 
ground down by fiscal oppression. Hence arose perpetual 
revolts, perpetual attempts to expel the foreigner. The Saxon 
emperors came to the aid of those whom they affected to con- 
sider their own oppressed subjects; but without success. The 
first two Othos had to retire discomfited, the third died in Cam- 
pania in the bloom of youth. The Lombards now sought help 
from the warrior-pilgrims who had landed on their shores, and 
yet the first attempt of the Normans also ended in signal dis- 
aster. And when the day of deliverance came at Melfi, the 
natives merely underwent a change of rulers. Southern Italy 
was regained for the West; the new masters of the Lombards 
were of like race with their subjects, and the Normans, if not 
more liked, were perhaps less hated than the Greeks. 

The previous history of Sicily had been different. Owing to 
its position the island remained in possession of the Greeks 
from the time of Belisarius till its conquest by the Arabs in the 
ninth century. After being subject to the African Caliphs for 
one hundred years, it acquired independent Emirs of its own. 
Under infidel dominion respect was had for the laws and 
customs of the previous inhabitants ; art and science flourished ; 
but political dissensions which ensued after the separation from 
Africa weakened the powers of defence, and the resistance 
which Roger encountered, though often determined, was never 
united. 

Such being the character of the conquerors and the circum- 
stances of the subject peoples, it is easy to understand the 
peculiar features of the conquest itself; and both in manner 
and in result the conquest of the mainland differed greatly 
from that of the island kingdom. 

We cannot follow the chroniclers into the details of the con- 
quest. It will suffice to call attention to the nature of the 
foundation at Melfi. It was based on a federative principle. 
Each of the twelve chiefs obtained a city and district of his 
own, and each a distinct quarter in the federal capital. There 
too all general councils were to be held, thence all general 
edicts promulgated. William of the Iron Hand, the eldest of 
the sons of Tancred, was chief of the Confederacy—chief by 
election of his rs. He acknowledged a titular supremacy 
in the Lombard Prince of Salerno, whilst his brother and suc- 
cessor, Drogo, four years afterwards, following the example of 
the early Norman counts of Aversa, received investiture from 
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the hands of the Western Emperor. The original conquest ot 
Apulia, therefore, was at once feudal and federal. Not so that 
of Sicily. Feudal institutions and customs were introduced. 
into the island by the conquerors for the regulation of their own 
political and social life, but federalism never. 

Furthermore, these many masters at Melfi were a perpetual 
source of weakness to the Norman power. Guiscard reduced 
them to subjection, but on his death the minority of his children 
—that curse of the Norman Sicilian kingdom—undid his work. 
Each successive sovereign had to recover this supremacy for 
himself, and the desertion of the Apulian barons at the Battle 
of Benevento was but the last act in a long drama of treachery. 

Whilst on the mainland the Normans affected to be champions 
of liberty against foreign oppressors, in Sicily they assumed the - 
character of crusaders. The conquest of the island was a holy 
war of Christian against infidel. ‘I would desire, says Guis- 
card to his knights, ‘to deliver the Christians and the Catholics 
from their subjection to the unbeliever. I desire much to rescue 
them from this oppression, and to avenge the injury done to 
God.’ Such ever afterwards was the orthodox mode of speaking 
of the Conquest. Neither Robert nor Roger, it is true, wanted 
any fellow crusaders to join them in their enterprise. They 
embarked in it at their own risk, and they meant to reap the 
benefit of ‘it for themselves. That the Sicilian Christians in 
most cases helped the conquerors against the infidel is probable ; 
that they did not in all has been conclusively shown by Signor 
Amari. 

Let us turn now from the conquerors to the conquered, and 
examine, with the help of Signor Amari, what was the social 
and ones condition of the Greek and Musulman subjects of 
the Norman kingdom. We shall find that during the best 
period toleration, religious and political, was a reality. We 
shall find the Greek, the Musulman, and the Lombard (for in 
the country round Etna there was a large Lombard colony, then 
lately settled and still there resident) living peacefully side by 
side under the powerful protection of the Norman princes. 

When Palermo was surrendered by the Musulmans to Roger, 
a Greek archbishop was found in the city enjoying full liberty 
for the discharge of his ecclesiastical functions.* The tolera- 
tion which the Greeks enjoyed under the Musulman domination 
they enjoyed no less under their new masters. Though their 
form of Christianity was not re-established in the land on the 
overthrow of the infidel, there were ecclesiastical foundations in 
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both parts of the kingdom which, although no longer retaining 
the orthodox ritual, were Greek in character and filled by 
Greeks. ‘The Greek documents from the monastery of La Cava, 
on the mainland, and from that of Fragala, in Sicily, occupy 
the greater part of the two great collections of Trinchera* and 
Spata.f In the course of the twelfth century Latin attestations 
appear here and there amongst the Greek signatures to the 
Greek documents; they are generally those of royal officers, 
men of Norman or Italian origin. At Fragala Greek attesta- 
tions are found as late as 1409. The fact that Frederic pub- 
lished his Constitutions, both in the Greek and Latin languages 
is a sufficient evidence of the importance of the Greek popula- 
tion during his reign, if it were not already demonstrated by 
the prosperity of Messina and that end of Sicily which was 
mainly inhabited by Greeks. Nevertheless, although so reten- 
tive of their national life and language that at the present day 
there are communities of Greeks in the Terra di Otranto and 
Calabria considered by competent authority {to be quite dis- 
tinct from the Albanian and other colonists of the last and 
preceding centuries, speaking a Grecian dialect, and still pos- 
sessing a ballad literature in that dialect, they never appear to 
have taken an active part in the politics of the kingdom. The 
story of the priest Scholarios (Amari iii. pp. 257-9) is worth 
referring to as an illustration of this. 

Greek influence is most visible in the sphere of art, but of 
that we cannot speak at present. Not only was mosaic a Greek 
art, but the sacred language in which the legends and scrolls 
were written was Greek. The etiquette and costumes of the 
Norman court were closely modelled on those of Constantinople. 
In the fourteenth century the instructors of Petrarch and Boc- 
caccio were Greeks from Calabria; and a patriotic Neapolitan 
(Trinchera) laments, and perhaps with some justice, that the 
classicists of the Renaissance paid so little regard to the sur- 
viving Hellenism of Southern Italy. The Greeks may perhaps 
have taught the Normans the importance of naval strength in 
the Mediterranean—at any rate the administration of the navy 
was Greek, as were its best admirals; and strangely enough it 
was over the Greek empire that it obtained its most signal 
victories. In ecclesiastical affairs also there can be little doubt 
that the early Norman kings were strengthened in their oppo- 
sition to Papal encroachments, and in their arrogating to them- 





* ‘Syllabus Membranarum Grecarum,’ &c. Napoli, 1865. 
, fhe Greche esistenti nel grande Archivio di Palermo. Palermo, 
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selves authority in things ecclesiastical as well as civil, by their 
knowledge of the power of the emperor in the orthodox Church. 
It may be worth while once more to point out the baselessness 
of the tradition that the manufacture of silk was introduced 
into the West from Greece after the sack of Athens, Thebes, 
and Corinth in 1149. Greek operatives may for the first time 
have been employed after that event, but the ‘tiraz,’ or silk 
manufacture, was an appendage of the palaces of all Musulman 
princes, at Cordova, at Kairoan, and at Palermo. The Arabic 
inscription on the imperial mantle at Niiremberg furnishes 
itself conclusive proof, for it tells us that the mantle was made 
for King Roger at Palermo in 1133, in the royal manufactory, 
‘the dwelling-place of happiness, of light, of glory, of per- 
fection, &c. A representation of the mantle and a translation 
of the inscription is to be found in Bock’s ‘ Kleinodien des 
Heiligen Rimischen Reichs.’ 

If toleration of Greeks was remarkable at this period, tolera- 
tion of Musulmans was still more so. The condition of the 
Musulman subjects of the Norman kingdom, and their relation 
to and influence upon their rulers, constitute one of the most 
interesting studies in medieval history. As the conquest of 
Sicily was gradual and diverse, so the treatment of the van- 
quished was various. At Messina the Saracen inhabitants were 
massacred with the connivance and probably at the instigation 
of the Greek populace. Greek fanaticism was always sanguin- 


‘ary, and Messina retained its bad name throughout the Norman 


epoch, and not without reason, for the ‘ treachery of Greece and 
the fickleness of pirates’ (Falcandus). A fugitive Musulman 
puts his own sister to death with his own hand that she may not 
have to forswear her religion and fall into the hands of Christian 
ravishers. In the north-eastern part of Sicily, the Val Demone, 
the Saracens were practically exterminated. We find them at 
Petralia and at Traina (Malaterra ii. 14 and 29), but the bulk of 
the population of that division was Greek, just as the bulk of the 
population of the Val di Noto and almost the entire population 
of the Val di Mazara was Saracen. At Girgenti, for instance, the 
infidels were so powerful that the Bishop was obliged to build 
himself a castle in self-defence, and he made use of the ancient 
temples of Agrigentum as a quarry for its construction. ‘May 
the earth lie heavy on his bones,’ is Signor Amari’s imprecation. 
We say, Amen. 

We are fortunate in possessing a contemporary testimony of 
an enlightened Musulman traveller with regard to the condition 
of his co-religionists in Sicily during the reign of William the 
Good. Ebn Grobhair, a native of Valencia in Spain, on his 
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return from a pilgrimage to Mecca landed at Messina. Thence 
sailing to Cefalu and Termini, he proceeded by land through 
Palermo to Trapani, from which port he eventually sailed for 
Spain. The narrative of his journey, which took place in the 
winter of 1184-5, was translated by Signor Amari in the 
‘ Archivio Storico Italiano’ for 1847. 

From that narrative we gather that there was a very great 
difference in position between the Saracens of the cities and 
those in the country. The latter, the poorer cultivators of the 
soil and agricultural labourers, with the introduction of feudal 
tenure, were reduced to a state of villeinage, and shared the life 
of the lowest serfs. Thus a large gift of Musulman serfs was 
made by Roger to the church of Cefali, and in such cases 
oppression would be aggravated by religious fanaticism. Much 
land, however, was still held by Musulman proprietors, and on 
these estates the Islamite labourer would be well treated. Of 
this class of proprietors Abu ’] Cassem was a distinguished 
member. Possessed of large estates in the island, a domain 
which had descended to him from first-born to first-born, and of 
many houses in Palermo itself, houses, says the traveller, ‘ which 
resembled magnificent and extensive palaces,’ a patron of poets, 
a Musulman Mecenas, as Lalumia has termed him, he is de- 
nounced as holding a treasonable correspondence with his coun- 
trymen in Africa, subjected to a large fine, and deprived of his 
property. Subsequently restored to favour, he is entrusted again 
with office under the government. Reinstated though he was, 
he found life amongst Christians so irksome, surrounding cir- 
cumstances so eminently calculated to induce him to forsake 
Islam or to drive him from the country, that he resolved to sell 
all that he possessed and migrate to Africa. ‘ Consider, there- 
fore,’ says our author, ‘in what a wretched condition a man of 
such wealth and authority must have found himself when he 
determined to abandon the home of his forefathers with sons 
and daughters and all his property.’ Those of the upper class 
of Musulmans who did not leave their country, like Abu ’1 
Cassem, held aloof from politics, while the unprincipled made 
outward profession of conversion to Christianity, remaining all 
the while Musulman at heart. Christian churches were open 
as sanctuaries to unbelievers, but the unbeliever by taking 
sanctuary ipso facto renounced Islam. 

This religious toleration was entirely the work of the Norman 
kings themselves, and it was only under compulsion that they ever 
succeeded in inducing their subjects to observe the principle. 
The rational judgment pronounced by Falcandus upon the 
‘Kaid’ Peter, and the still more remarkable championship of 
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the cause of that fallen statesman by the Count of Molisé, are 
almost the only exceptions to the rule.* The King found in 
the Mahometans his most faithful soldiers, his most cultivated 
companions, and his best officials. The palace and court of 
Palermo were almost completely officered by Mahometans in 
fact, if not always in name. But with the growth of stability in 
the realm national feelings were created. The patriotic party 
demanded that the young King William should be brought up 
as a Sicilian. A new nobility of office arose, and daily increased 
in power. At first, whilst the feudal baronage was still to be 
dreaded, this official nobility protected the Saracens, many 
members of it themselves professing Islam. After, however, 
the coalition of the feudal baronage, the nationalists, and the 
officials had brought about the fall of Stephen of Perche, young 
William’s foreign tutor, the two latter parties obtained the chief 
share in the government, and united were strong enough to do 
without direct Saracen help, whilst the ecclesiastical element in 
the council was always eager for persecution. The Saracens 
had still the King to defend them. And as long as William 
lived his protection was sure. With his death dissension be- 
tween Christian and Saracen begins, and dissension prepares 
the way for the German. Tancred, the elect of the nation, is 
again the Saracens’ friend. He brings them back to Palermo 
from their hiding-places and fastnesses in the mountains. His 
work is cut short by death. Again during the minority of 
Frederic persecutions break out, again the persecuted flee to the 
mountains. Frederic in 1223 reduces the greater part of them 
to subjection, and transfers a large body of them to Luceria in 
Apulia. The palace and court of Palermo still derive their 
lustre from Oriental luxury and culture, and in this respect 
Frederic is a true successor of the Norman kings. The anarchy 
and persecution, however, of the intervening period had con- 
verted a wealthy, peaceful, and cultivated population into Italian 
mercenaries and Sicilian brigands. 

A clear idea of what toleration was in Sicily whilst it lasted, 
and of the general condition of the Musulman inhabitants, will 
best be obtained from Grobhair himself :-— 


‘The road’ (from Termini to Palermo), says he, ‘looked like a 
market, it was so much trodden and full of people coming and going. 
The bands of Christians that we met saluted us immediately, and 
treated us with politeness and familiarity ; so much so that we saw 
that the mode of government and the mildness of the treatment of the 
Musulmans were sufficient to tempt the minds of the ignorant. May 





* See Muratori vii., pp. 303 D, and 308 D. E. 
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God protect all the followers of Mahomet, and deliver them from these 
temptations by his power and grace.’ The custom-house officer who 
received the pilgrims at Palermo muttered the Mahometan salutation 
between his teeth, ‘at which we marvelled greatly.’ ‘Amongst the 
Musulmans at Palermo,’ he proceeds, ‘ there are still left traces of the 
true faith. They maintain the greater part of their mosques in good 
repair; they are summoned to prayer by the voice of the “ muezzin ;” 
they have suburbs of their own in which they live unmingled with the 
Christians, and markets in which they alone have shops. They 
have a Cadi of their own, who administers justice to them.’ .. . 
‘The King of Sicily himself is singular for his good disposition and 
his frequent employment of Musulmans. Eunuchs are about his 
person, all of whom, or the greater part, are firmly attached, though 
secretly, to the religion of Islam. The King has great confidence in 
the Musulmans, and entrusts to them the most important and delicate 
business. The superintendent of his kitchen is a Musulman, and the 
King has a body-guard of negro Musulman slaves, commanded by one 
of themselves, His vizier and his chamberlain are always chosen 
from amongst the above-mentioned eunuchs.... In truth no 
Christian prince reigns more mildly, enjoys more wealth, and lives 
more delicately than he. He resembles. the Musulman kings in his 
pleasures no less than in the order of his laws, the manner of govern- 
ment, the distinction of classes of his subjects, and the pageantry and 
luxury of his court. . . . He is thirty years of age: may God prolong 
his life in good health for the benefit of the Musulmans. Another 
remarkable thing about him is that he reads and writes Arabic. One 
of his chief eunuchs told us this, and that he has taken as his ‘“‘alamah,” 
or sacred motto, “Praise be to God, praise is due to him.” His 
father’s “alamah” was, ‘‘ Praise be to God in recognition of his bene- 
fits.” The female slaves and concubines that he keeps in the palace 
are all of the Musulman faith. Furthermore, the above-mentioned 
servant John, one of the pages in the “tiraz” (the silk manufactory, 
the harem), where the garments of the king are embroidered in gold, 
revealed to us a no less marvellous fact, namely, that the Frank 
Christian ladies staying in the palace become Mussulman, being con- 
verted by the female slaves that we have mentioned. The King 
knows nothing of the fact, yet these ladies were very zealous in good 
works. The same John told us that once during an earthquake, the 
King, whilst in his palace, heard on all sides his women and eunuchs 
uttering prayers to God and the prophet. When they caught sight 
of the King they were alarmed ; but he reassured them, saying, “ Let 
every one pray to the God whom he adores, he who has faith in his 
God will obtain peace.”’ 


The sovereign who uttered these words based his toleration 
on the widest grounds. Unfortunately, before the end of his 
reign, by his too close connection with the Roman Church, 
he was induced to extend ecclesiastical jurisdiction so that the 
bishops took cognizance of certain cases between ee 
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and Christian (Lalumia, p. 187). Thereby he opened the door 
to persecution, and he broke through the original principle of 
the constitution by which Musulmans were only to be tried by 
Musulman judges, according to their own law of the Koran. 
Looking backward and forward from the reign of William, we 
can better understand the character of the courts of Roger and 
Frederic. The abuse heaped on Frederic by his e€clesiastical 
foes, their accusations of heresy and apostasy, are well known. 
The Palermitan court of Frederic, however, was but an inherit- 
ance from the ‘ good’ King William. The rapprochement 
between East and West, between Latin Greek and Arabic 
culture, in which and in the consequences resulting therefrom 
was supposed to lie the great value to Europe of the Crusades, 
had been made already in Sicily. The principles of toleration 
embodied by Frederic in the treaty of Jerusalem were exactly 
those previously applied by his Norman ancestors in Sicily. 
And there, instead of fitfully for a few months'or years at a 
time, this rapprochement lasted continuously for two centuries. 
There the peoples came really to know one another, and to react 
upon one another. It was the stronger elements in each of these 
various civilisations that survived. In art, science, and manu- 
facture, in culture and philosophy, Orientalism, Greek and 
Arabic, prevailed. In war and politics Latinism was victorious. 
It was the high privilege of the Normans to preside over this 
fusion of the streams of mind, and right worthy directors of 
the movement they proved themselves to be. The Nemesis of 
history seems, however, to have grudged Sicily her good fortune. 
For the last time East and West, North and South, had met in arms 
upon the Trinacrian soil. Victory had remained with the West, 
and the allegiance to Constantinople, to Bagdad, to Cordova, 
and to Kairoan was for ever broken. Nevertheless, the 
glorious independence of Sicily was but short-lived, and since 
she has ceased to be the battle-ground of rival civilisations she 
has remained outside the main stream of history. 

We cannot resist noticing in a sentence or two how the three 
elements of which civilisation in the Norman kingdom con- 
sisted have impressed themselves on the architecture of the 
country. Though the fusion itself is concealed by the mists of a 
distant past, at Palermo, Monreale, and Cefalu we have abiding 
memorials of the fact. The interest of the subject has brought 
most competent observers into the field, and in the works of 
Hittorf and Zanth, of Gally Knight, and above all of Serra di 
Falco and Gravina, the principal buildings are laid before us in 
all their detail. With a few trifling exceptions, of which the most 
important is the Baths at Cefali, we have the high authority of 
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Signor Amari for stating that no building of importance at 
present survives in Sicily - which can be with certainty attributed 
to the period of Musulman rule. The claims of the Cuba and 
the Zisa at Palermo have been conclusively disposed of. Never- 
theless the great buildings of the period are in their essence, 
that is to say in the principle of construction, which is almost 
invariably that of the pointed arch, Saracenic. A _ typical 
example is to be found in the well-known Ponte d’ Ammiraglio 
near Palermo. The Normans ordered the buildings, but it was 
the Saracens who were the actual builders. On the other hand 
Greek influence shows itself in the mosaic ornamentation, Latin 
in the form—the basilican—given to the ecclesiastical edifices. 
The wooden roofs at Cefali and Monreale as contrasted with the 
Saracenic ceiling of the Capella Regia and the gradual but 
very slight admixture of figure sculpture in the west door of 
Monreale show that in some departments there was a struggle in 
progress. Into such details, and into the interesting subject of 
the South-Italian architecture of the period, illustrated by the 
magnificent work of Schulz, it is impossible to enter. 

We have endeavoured to call attention to that part of the 
subject which is of most interest to the general reader—the 
condition of the subject nationalities. But there are many other 
respects in which the Norman kingdom in Sicily is well worthy 
of study. The jurist and political philosopher will find a mine 
of study in the constitutions of Roger, William and Frederic, 
whilst the practical reformer may derive some useful hints there- 
from on such subjects as medical education and sanitary regula- 
tion. The high-sounding title claimed by Roger of ‘King of 
Sicily, Italy and Africa,’ suggests the manifold foreign relations 
in which a central Mediterranean state would be involved, a 
state holding in its dominion both shores of the inland sea. 
Many of the enigmas of the life and reign of Frederic II. can 
only be solved by a knowledge of the history of what was his 
true fatherland. It was the union of the crowns of the empire 
and ‘the kingdom’ upon a single head that brought the struggle 
of the Empire and the Papacy to acrisis. The possession of 
the kingdom was worth the struggle; the loss of it was the loss 
of Italy. To the history of municipal institutions, to the history 
of commerce and of social life in Italy, the annals of the 
Norman kingdom make considerable contributions. And it 
was in Norman Sicily that the first words of Italian poetry were 
uttered, that Italian literature began. These subjects and others 
are all touched upon more or less by Signor Amari, whose work 
we cannot, in conclusion, on account of both its historical and 
literary value, too strongly recommend to our readers. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Reports from the Committee of Public Accounts, 
1861-1875. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed. 

2. Parliamentary Government in England, its Origin, Develop- 
ment and Practical Operation. By Alpheus Todd, Librarian 
of the Legislative Assembly of Canada. In 2 vols. 1867. 


Ws a duty is effectually performed, and yet causes 
to those who discharge that duty, not satisfaction 
but dissatisfaction, some misunderstanding must exist respect- 
ing its scope and object. This collision between fact and 
feeling attends, in some measure, that central feature of our 
polity, the control exerted by the House of Commons over 
the public purse. Never in the history of Parliament was 
that control more stringent, than it is at present; and yet of 
late years it has been spoken of by Members as if it were 
a failure; even the House itself, when engaged upon its finan- 
cial duties, seems to betray, at times, a tinge of discouragement. 

By way of example, it may be mentioned, that some thirty 
or forty years ago, the nights devoted to the discussion of the 
estimates were among the chief fighting occasions of the 
Session; hours were spent in contesting the amounts de- 
manded by the Government. These contests certainly do not 
now occur. Again, contrasting the Parliament of his youth 
with the Parliament of to-day, a veteran and sagacious Member 
expressed to us his surprise that the observation, ‘Oh, the 
business of the evening, is only the Committee of Supply, 
could be possible, even habitual to his associates. This 
casual remark was, however, carried much farther by a younger 
and more ardent Member of the House, who avowed, in the 
course of a debate, that he looked ‘with despair and hopeless- 
ness at the process by which our estimates are said to be dis- 
cussed in Committee. Night after night the House is supposed 
to apply itself seriously to a consideration and revision of those 
estimates; yet he knew-of no case in which, by this process, 
the estimates had been seriously reduced or modified.* More 
recently one, whose voice commands just respect, charged his 
hearers with flinching from the subject of retrenchment.t The 
same cast of thought, also, found vent in a humorous complaint, 
that their pursuit after economy ‘was like rat-hunting, as soon 
as one hole was covered over, the rats made their way through 
another.’ ¢ 





* Mr. Stansfeld, 3rd June, 1862. ‘Hans. Deb.” 3rd series, 167, 307. 
+ Mr. Dodson, 10th February, 1873. Ibid., 214, 251. 
¢ Mr. Henley, 20th March, 1866. Ibid., 182, 602. 
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Although we do not admit the absolute applicability of these 
censures, still they were not met by any decided contradiction 
from the House,—the rat-hunting simile was certainly received 
with marked appreciation. Nor can it be affirmed that our legis- 
lators invariably do themselves full justice when occupied in 
the grant of public money. Towards the close of a long debate, 
weariness rising in the ascendant, votes involving large liability, 
too often, are swiftly, if not hastily, despatched, and the proce- 
dure of the Committee of Supply assumes, it may be feared, rather 
an air of unreality. Nor can much more be said for the style in 
which the House confirms and ratifies the transactions of the 
Committee. As briefly as decorum permits, the supply votes are 
read aloud at the Table, the Speaker responds with the formula 
which stamps validity upon each resolution, and ‘so be it,’ is 
expressed by silence around the Chair. 

f this, indeed, were all which the Commons effect as custodians 
of the public moneys, discretion should warn us to ‘stand upon 
our manners,’ and to say no more about the subject. Our consti- 
tutional polity, however, does not need such negative respect ; 
it may, on the contrary, claim from us a confident reiteration 
of the assertion, that Parliament discharges its financial duties 
most efficiently, and that this efficiency has been greater, 
during the last fourteen years, than ever achieved since Eng- 
land’s representatives quitted the Abbey Chapter House for St. 
Stephen’s Chapel. 

So direct a contradiction to an opinion, which we have 
shown to be prevalent among Members of Parliament, may 
seem strange. Still more will it be felt that our assertion 
‘suffers under probation,’ when coupled with an avowal that 
their expressions of disappointment were founded upon fact. 
Popular fancy, also, points in the same direction, and still 
endows the Commons not only with the will, but with the 
power of making ample excision from the estimates. ‘There 
it is,’ according to a clown upon the comic stage, ‘that they 
cuts people down,’ in his contrast between the Houses of 
Parliament and the Hospital across the Thames, the place 
‘where they cuts people up. But the clown was in error. 
Amputation even of a single limb from the gross body of 
the estimates, is a most rare operation in the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Stansfeld had the advantage of the jester; in all 
probability, since he took his seta there, not a single important 
reduction from a vote of supply has been carried against the 
Government. The experience of the last ten years amply 
confirms his statement. In 1869, to commence with the first 
example that period affords, 52/. a-year was withheld from a 
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gate-keeper in Richmond Park; and next year, 5000/., a pro- 
posed outlay on the Knightsbridge Barracks, was taken off the 
estimates. A protest against the works at Alderney marked 
the Session of 1871, and 21,483/. was consequently saved ; and 
during the two succeeding years small items of expense, 
amounting to 800/., were negatived. This is the whole tale of 
reduction effected by the House of Commons between the years 
1865 and 1875; it is needless to emphasise the lesson these 
brief statistics convey, by contrasting what was granted during 
those years, with that which was denied. Stress should rather 
be laid upon the fact that these reductions being advocated 
upon general arguments of policy, rather than upon economic 
reasons, received prompt assent from the Government; had 
even the Alderney vote been pressed, in all likelihood, it had 
been carried. 

And turning to a wider range of judgment, based not on the 
evidence of a few years, but upon life-long study and experience, 
Sir T. Erskine May, in his well-known history, points out that 
‘whatever sums ministers have stated to be necessary, for all 
the essential services of the State, the Commons have freely 
granted . . . so far from opposing the demands of the Crown, 
they have rather laid themselves open to the charge of too 
facile an acquiescence, in a constantly-increasing expendi- 
ture.” * A statement completely confirmed by Mr. Todd in his 
work on ‘ Parliamentary Government in England.’t 

But it may be urged that this opinion applies only to our 
own ‘most brisk and giddy-pated times ;’ that Joseph Hume, 
at least, conformed to the clown’s ideal of a Member of Parlia- 
ment; that he must have been a cutter down of the estimates, 
and that the celebrity which still adheres to his name, must 
spring from his effective onslaughts in the Committee of Supply. 

his impression can be subjected to a conclusive test. Towards 
the close of his career Mr. Hume referred, with exultation, to 
what evidently he considered his most brilliant financial achieve- 
ment,—his campaign of 1822. He fought over again in remem- 
brance, his motions and amendments advocating econoniy, and 
the ‘70 or 80’ divisions by which he enforced his arguments. 
With even more satisfaction, he enlarged on the result of his 
endeavours; that result being the diminution of the estimates 
for the Session of 1823 by 3,000,000, and the withdrawal of 
10,000 soldiers from the army.{ Mr. Hume’s reminiscences 
only prove how treacherous is memory, especially when memory 





* ‘Constitutional History of England, 1760~1860’ (Ed. 1871), ii. 100. ~ 
+ ‘ Parliamen Government in England,’ i. 490. 
$+ Mr. Hume, February 25th, 1848, ‘Hans. Deb.,’ 3rd series, 96, 1838. 
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deals with self, and with one’s own exertions. The army of 
1823 was larger than the army of 1822 ; the estimate of expense, 
naturally enough, was larger also. The reduction which he 
regarded as his work appears upon the accounts for 1822; 
12,000 men were, that year, discharged from the ranks, and 
a saving of 1,000,000/. was effected. But announced as this 
reduction was to Parliament on the first day of the Session of 
1822, that economy cannot be ascribed to Mr. Hume’s efforts ; 
the real cause was much distress throughout our agricultural 
<listricts, coupled with apprehension of a famine in Ireland. 
And in other ways, Lord Liverpool’s Government showed a 
hearty desire to husband the resources of the country.* 

If Joseph Hume, then, with all his vast resource of industry 
and obstinacy, failed to cut down the estimates, who can 
boast of success? Parliamentary experience has even con- 
densed itself into a proverbial expression — almost into a by- 
word—that if a Member desires to secure a defeat, he has but to 
propose a reduction of expenditure. At first sight, it seems unac- 
countable that this should be the case. A prudent application 
of the national income is the desire of both the leading parties 
in the State. No Chancellor of the Exchequer could now be de- 
nounced, even by the most rabid opponent, as a ‘ bird of prey :’ 
the present Chancellor, during the last Session, declared with 
obvious sincerity, that ‘he welcomed support to resist expendi- 
ture :'| and we may hear from a Secretary to the Treasury that 
he ‘ very reluctantly opposed’ the reduction of a vote, because a 
statute left him no choice in the matter.t Nor can it be said of 
our legislators, as was said formerly, that, creatures of a profli- 
gate expenditure, they ‘are begotten by loans and douceurs.’ 
The usages of Parliament devised to secure a grasp upon the 
public purse have been, from time immemorial, as effective as 
such precautions can be: so ably devised is the practice which 
governs the grant of money by the House of Commons, that an 
exclamation—‘ how wise were men three hundred years ago !’— 
may be excused. And these forms and usages have been of late, 
not relaxed, but increased in stringency. ) 

Yet strengthened as they are, both by technical aids, and by 





* Lord Liverpool’s ministry, in this respect, anticipated the course pursued by - 
the next Conservative Government, of whom Mr. Gladstone recorded the ‘fact, 
with pleasure—that when the history of retrenching administrations, and of the 
commencement of true retrenchment in this country is written, the just historian 
must, in his opinion, give the Government of the Duke of Wellington, from 1828 
to 1830, the honour of having first taken the matter in hand, with earnestness of 
purpose.’—23rd July, 1866. ‘Hans. Deb., 3rd series, 184, 1296. 

+ Sir 8. Northcote, May 7th, 1875. ‘Hans. Deb.,’ 224, 315. 

¢ Mr. W. H. Smith, July 6th, 1875. a. 1022. 
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the honest and common wish of all to render good account of 
their stewardship, Members find themselves unable to chip off 
the least fragment from the mass of the yearly estimates, far 
less can they reduce that bulk to any considerable extent. Bil- 
liard tables for the diversion of military men; snuff-boxes to 
gratify foreign ministers ; ‘Queen’s Plates’ to amuse the Irish 
people; as well as soldiers, sailors, and 81-ton guns for the 
defence of the Empire, alike are voted by the Commons. 
Whether to obtain big sums, or little sums, Governments have 
only ‘ to apply their majority,’ and that majority never fails. 

Some principle evidently must be at work to produce such a 
uniform, undeviating line of conduct, tending, as it does, rather 
against, than in accord with the wish and intention of Parlia- 
ment. That principle is this: a controlling State-authority 
cannot be, also, an administrative authority. The House of 
Commons, acting as the dispenser of the Parliamentary aids, 
acts solely as a controlling authority; the sole power of the 
Committee of Supply, both in theory and practice, is restrictive, 
not initiative.* Parliament can check the general policy of a 
Government, but cannot check the routine work of a State 
Department. And as controversy in Parliament over the grant 
of money, almost invariably turns not on the object of the grant, 
but on its amount; and as that amount depends upon Depart- 
mental routine; the dispute, immediately, resolves itself into a 
question of administration; this brings debate under the sway 
of official authority, drives it beyond the sphere of Parlia- 
mentary control, and creates a responsibility which the Commons 
cannot face. 

This difficulty was not felt in former times, when public 
affairs, in effect, administered themselves; during days, for 
instance, when prisoners were left in gaol to the alternative 
of begging or starving, and when each plague-struck wretch 
was boxed up in his home to recover, or to die alone. Those 
cheap administrative expedients then were possible: man had 
not then increased, with the increasing value of his resources, 
his own value also. The refusal of supplies in those days was 
as simple, as easy a matter, as the structure of our domestic 
policy was easy and simple. Compare, however, the texture of 

nglish society, two hundred years ago, with the complex gar- 


* ment forced on us by our social acquirements and by scientific 
knowledge; and the emergency created if a single important 
item of State expenditure were stripped away becomes apparent. 
The mere growth of the Empire makes, year by year, the 





* ‘Parliamentary Practice,’ Sir T. Erskine May, 603, 604. . 
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question of its expenditure more and more uncontrovertible, and 
endows our State mechanism with a value and importance 
increasingly beyond the actual cost of maintenance. The stop- 
page even of a single movement in that machine would entail 
inconvenience and waste, far surpassing the sum required to 
carry it on. 

The yearly estimates are not, indeed, the creation of the brain 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, or of a permanent officer of the 
Treasury ; but of public opinion—a power even more despotic. 
That power, the Wisdom of our day, may be imagined as ever 
standing before the entering in of Downing Street and crying, 
not in vain, to every Government within its doors, ‘You must 
spend much money in costly experiments to secure the ex- 
ternal defence of the country; to provide for the welfare 
both of idle and of working men, and of those in health, and 
of all the sick and sorry, you must build museums, schools, 
and asylums. Money also must flow out freely, if your cities 
are to be kept in a moderately wholesome state, and your 
citizens even moderately protected by Jaw and justice.’ Mani- 
fold, truly, are the demands to which a popularity-seeking 
Government might defer if, according to one, most honest and 
able, among our advisers, this is the present tendency of 
public opinion :—‘ Every one now wants everything to be done 
for him; everybody wants to be paid for what he does; and 
everybody says that unless he is well paid, it is not to be 
expected that the work will be well done.’* 

The mere course of time augments the weight and pres- 
sure of our Imperial expenditure. When the component parts 
of that expenditure are analysed, that mighty outflow, it will 
be seen, receives overwhelming strength and impetus from the 
wide area of time over which our national undertakings extend. 
The manufacture of a gun may be the glory or the annoyance 
of several successive administrations. No single Government 
now draws up the finance accounts it presents to Parlia- 
ment; long before it existed, those accounts were shaped by 
the action of its predecessors. No ministry ever enjoys the 
custody of the national receipts; that fund, long before they 
enter the Treasury, has been dispersed by previous Chancellors, 
and is already gone to answer for many an old diplomatic 
complication, or exploded theory. Our estimates being thus 
built up by a series of over- and underlapping responsibilities, 
and of liability upon liability, may be likened to a lofty cliff, 
seamed across the face by bands of successive strata telling the 





* Mr. Henley, March 20th, 1866. ‘Hans. Deb.,’ 3rd series, 182, 602. 
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history of its growth. That broad and rigid line defines the 
course of a vanished statesman, whose strong will would have 
its way; a sudden ‘fault,’ and the overlying débris is the result 
of a sudden, hasty economy, and of its consequent waste. The 
touch of political empirics shows itself in crotchety, zigzag 
displacements of the strata; and all those numerous bands, 
trending away, but never dying out, are the deposit of many 
an extinct national aspiration, and forgotten accident. And, 
in the presence of these towering accumulations, dating, as they 
do, from the prehistoric ages of the political world, it is deemed 
right to treat the questions involved in the estimates as ordinary 
party questions; it is thought an easy thing to cut and carve 
those compacted masses, and something profitable to scramble 
about that cliff, shrieking out, ‘ profligate expenditure !’ 

The good sense of the majority forbids the Commons from 
engaging in such a pastime: they feel that the burthen of 
centuries cannot be so lightly dealt with; they feel, also, that 
the denial of a grant would inflict on them the need to fill up, 
somehow, the vacancy so made. They know, for instance,—if 
they refused the money for a picture gallery, or for the torpedo 
service,—that an Art Exhibition, formed by their collective 
wisdom, would certainly not be, ‘a joy for ever;’ and that 
their own manufactory of those missiles would be but a dan- 
gerous and doubtful economy. Thus the House perceives, as 
regards all matters involving the very being of the Realm, that 
they must trust the Government, because, in fact, they have no 
option in the matter. And, if that position be as sure as we 
deem it to be,—are they in error if they extend the same prin- 
ciple to those minor features in the estimates, such as scientific 
expeditions, and the decoration of foreign gentlemen, or the 
adornment of the royal archers of Scotland ? 

But if a sound principle, acting with imperative force, extorts. 
from Parliament the supplies asked for by every Government,— 
where, it may be asked, lies the sphere of Parliamentary con- 
trol? This would be our answer. The Commons should, 
after due preliminary explanation, place entire confidence in 
Governments regarding the demands they make in the House ; 
under that roof ministers are sure to see how admirable a thing 
would be a surplus wherewith to bless the land, their supporters, 
and themselves. Thrift is preached to them by the mere sight 
of the Treasury bench. But the Commons must place no con- 
fidence at all in any Ministry, when they sit—their departmental 
— well lined —in Whitehall, and not at Westminster. 

aste of money, if it takes place, takes place not in Parlia- 
ment, or within the Cabinet, but in the Government offices, 
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at the royal arsenals, upon the desks of Chief Constructors. 
The duty of Parliament is to see what story those places have 
to tell about the sums entrusted to them; the account of past, 
not of future expenditure best discloses ministerial economy, 
or the reverse. And the surest way of using that information 
to good purpose, and of getting at that story, is the examina- 
tion of our Departmental accountants by a Parliamentary inqui- 
sition, composed of a carefully selected group of statesmen. 
A Committee of this description, since the year 1861, has 
been engrafted upon our method of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment; and thorough efficiency attends its actions. It is this 
most admirable addition to our political fabric, which justifies 
the assertion made at the opening of this essay, that the House 
of Commons exercises a satisfactory and vigilant control over the 
public expenditure. 

Abject terror would not, for a moment, be aroused in the mind 
of any of the present denizens at Whitehall by the appointment 
of such a tribunal. To exhibit fully the inward working it 
might cause in the breast of a civil servant, we must turn to the 
pages of Pepys’s ‘Diary.’ Dire is the consternation reflected on 
those pages, during the autumn of 1666, by the mere whisper 
of a Committee to inquire, perhaps ‘ sharply,’ into the affairs of 
the Admiralty, and prompt its effect. hen ‘young Captain 
Beckford, the slopseller,’ comes to offer Mr. Pepys ‘a little purse, 
with gold in it,’ he is warned off, with an ejaculation, ‘ This 
is not an age to make presents in.’ Then the diarist is horrified 
by finding his name ‘second’ in the office book, against an 
entry of.‘ 5001. and odd ;’ for ‘ flags I had bought for the Navy, 
of calico.’ And although ‘ by scraping out my name, and putting 
in Mr. Tooker’s, which eased me,’ Mr. Pepys was for a moment 
comforted ; soon he is driven mad, ‘stark mad,’ by finding that 
his own journal, ‘ revealing all the nakedness of the office, had 
been left with a doorkeeper of the House of Commons; and 
finally, the chairman’s summons before the Committee, sent him 
into a ‘mighty fear and trouble,—as true a trouble that I ever 
was in my life.’ 

‘ The whirligig of time’ shall now transport us from the reign of 
Charles II., to the reigns of George III. and of Queen Victoria, 
that we may give two further illustrations of the necessity,— 
obvious as it may seem,—of a constant supervision by Parliament 
over the actual disbursement of the national expenditure. During 
January 1782, the Commons were asked to grant 149,000/. to 
pay for stores of saltpetre, in quantity ‘sufficient to pickle the 
atmosphere from England to the West Indies.’ The absurdity 
and wastefulness of the purchase attracted notice; the grant 
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was questioned ; and this was its defence. The head of the 
Ordnance Department joined in the outcry, declaring that the 
transaction was quite indefensible, that his Board had sought 
to keep from him all cognisance of that contract, and that, for 
his part, he had tried to stop it. But that, as the Board had been 
too much for their chief, and as the saltpetre had been bought, 
the vote for 149,000/. appeared upon the estimates.* The 
second case comes nearer home. The House, during the Session 
of 1861, was informed that Sir C. Barry, ‘acting, as he was ac- 
customed to do, on his own responsibility,’ had spent 21,286/. 
on the New Palace at Westminster, in * alterations, additions, 
and repairs,’ wholly unsanctioned by anybody except himself. 
It followed, as an inevitable consequence, as the money had 
been paid away, that the Commons were obliged to settle the 
account. f 

The necessity of an independent scrutiny into the national 
expenditure, and of an authoritative check upon our public ser- 
vants was submitted to Parliament in 1845 by a Departmental 
Treasury Committee, but in vain. That advice was repeated 
by the Committee on Public Moneys of 1857. At last, during 
the Session of 1861, the Public Accounts’ Committee was first 
appointed ; and next Session, it was established by Standing 
Order, as a permanent feature in the financial system of the 
Realm. Not only was this a step in the right direction ; but 
a temptation to swerve into the wrong path was thereby removed. 
That temptation was the constant appeal of economic reformers 
to subject the yearly estimates to the revision of select Committees. 
The idea is specious, and has an attractive character; but the 
action of those Committees must clash with the executive respon- 
sibility of the Government; and even their most zealous advo- 
cates could only urge the periodical appointment of such Com- 
mittees at decennial intervals of time. The Public Accounts’ 
Committee, on the contrary, operates without intermission, with 
the constant, uniform vigilance of experienced minds, ‘and 
without infringing upon the functions of responsible ministers.’ 
The institution of this Committee is justly described, ‘as the 
crowning act, whereby the House of Commons has been en- 
abled to exercise a constitutional control over the public expen- 
diture.’t 

Appreciation of patient labour cannot be procured without the 
devotion of much labour and patience ; the large exercise of these 
rare qualities, and of tact and judgment by the Committee of 


’ * February Ist, 1782. ‘ Parl. Hist.’ xxii. 948. 
+ ‘Civil Service Estimates’ 1861, p. 22. ‘Hans. Deb.,’ 164, 165. 
} Todd, ‘Parliamentary Government,’ i. 588. 
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Public Accounts can be recognised only by a study of their long 
-array of Reports.* The re-arrangement of the Empire’s financial 
system upon the most approved method, and the subjection of 
that whole system to a complete and independent audit, together 
with many other salutary modifications of our financial ma- 
chinery, is a brief description of the Committee’s principal 
achievements. And it reaps the fruit of those achievements ; 
each session’s task is rendered easier; each year, however, 
brings its own difficulty ; so wide is the area included within 
our Imperial expenditure, and so complex, of necessity, is its 
mature. 

It may not seem a great matter, but the charge of prescribing 
that the supplies are not only rightly spent, but spent by the 
right person, is a problem requiring constant solution. Does 
a torpedo, for instance, belong to land or water warfare? the 
instrument is of a fish-like nature, yet from unknown reasons, 
its preparation is held not to appertain to the service which 
tules the waves, but is assigned, after mature thought, to the 
military*service.—| The dwelling-places occupied by the Inland 
Revenue Department afford another example of the kind. That 
all Governmental buildings should be controlled by one authority 
is obviously desirable; the structural charge of the Inland 
Revenue offices was, accordingly, taken from that Department, 
and consigned to the Board of Works. When this was arranged, 
immediately a new source of perplexity asserted itself, demanding 
the consideration of the Committee. The London revenue offices 
were easily cared for by agents from Whitehall : not so the offices 
spread over Scotland and Ireland. Was then an inspector to be 
sent from London to Aberdeen to superintend the erection of a 
cupboard, or the restoration of a broken lock! Such a course 
seems an absurdity, however desirable may be the maintenance, 
in its integrity, of the dogma of concentration.{ 

These are, however, but petty difficulties compared with the 
matters which arrears of neglect imposed upon the deliberative 
faculties of the Committee at the outset of its career. Most 
painful tasks, also, have been from time to time assigned to it, 
the investigation, namely, of that class of transaction involving 
questions of pecuniary morality, or official trust, in the language 
of the day termed ‘scandals.’ Such disturbances in our social 
atmosphere have unfortunately occurred since the year 1861 ; 
events which may be left to the memory, or forgetfulness of our 


* Public Accounts’ Committee—Five Reports, 1861; First Report, 1862; 
Report, 1864; Special Report on the Exchequer and Audit Bill, 1866, &. 

+ Public Accounts’ Committee, ‘ First Report,’ 1875, p. 12. 
| } Ibid, ‘ First Report, 1870, p. 4. 
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readers. On the responsibility and exertion which these various. 
duties have charged upon the Accounts’ Committee stress need 
not be laid ; yet, with some slight emphasis, it may be mentioned, 
that this praiseworthy and novel member of the body politic has 
never received, either within or outside Parliament, any recogni- 
tion of that appreciation which is its just desert. Few of our 
statesmen enjoy much leisure; none certainly of those who have 
served on the Accounts’ Committee; time and labour was, to 
them, no slight sacrifice ; yet they have made that sacrifice freely 
and effectively, and most assuredly not ‘so as to be seen of men.’ 

By way of introduction to the most troublesome question of 
financial policy,—a question which will vex to the end of time, 
not Finance ‘Committees only, but Chancellors of the Exchequer 
also, as well as tax-payers—our readers must recall that circum- 
stance which attended the construction of the palace at West- 
minster. An architect, acting for the Government, habitually 
executed extensive and costly alterations upon a building under 
his charge without his employer’s leave. That employer, more- 
over, was not his own master, but was responsible to Parlia- 
ment ; and the money so spent, was apparently fenced about by 
the strictest provisions of the law. The Appropriation Acts. 
specify to the last shilling the destination of every vote of supply ; 
and punishments are prescribed for the breach of those Acts. 
And were not those provisions broken when Sir C. Barry spent, 
‘acting as he was accustomed,’ 21,286/. of public money, without 
the slightest sanction from Parliament? 

This trait in Sir C. Barry’s distinguished career is mentioned 
with regret. Our answer to that question shall turn, as far as 
possible, from the individual case, to a wider application of 
that incident. An irregular disappearance of 21,286/. of public 
moneys proves decisively that the Exchequer was but loosely 
guarded in 1861, and it proves apparently that the time-honoured 
security afforded by the Appropriation Acts is most unde- 
servedly admired. Yet the admiration which that safeguard 
attracts is not unmerited; it accomplishes the end which 
Lord Somers intended. Parliamentary appropriation of the 
supplies to defined purposes, prevents waste on the part of 
Kings,—but not of clerks. That provision keeps the royal 
finger out of the nation’s cash-box, but cannot control hands 
busy over the actual distribution of its contents. For instance, 
Lord Somers knew that the clause he penned would prevent a 
Monarch from taking money from the Board of Works to feed 
his seraglio, or his standing army; but Somers knew equally, 
that no statute could follow that money when in possession of the 
Beard. As an illustration of this fact, it may be mentioned that, 
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in times gone by, Chief Commissioners acting, like their archi- 
tect, on their own responsibility, constructed a bulky and costly 
sewer across St. James’s Park, and amplified the display of fire- 
works which celebrated the close of the Russian War by a dona- 
tion of 2000/7. out of the official till.* No law, however, can 
prevent such irregularities, except the law of necessity. Such 
misappropriation of public money cannot be punished by fines 
or impeachments, but it may be reported upon and exposed : 
above all, it may be prevented by withdrawing all loose cash 
from the grasp of a First Commissioner. This last, best check 
is now in force ; so we may return in tranquillity to explain how 
the architect got hold of the 21,2861. He only acted as his 
employer, the Board of Works, acted ; he received money for 
one purpose,—and employed it on another. The official usage 
which permitted such a mode of dealing with public money is 
as follows. 

If a State Departrient could reserve a portion of the annual 
supplies which Parliament allotted to its use either by economy, 
or by the postponement of an outlay ; the Department called that 
reserved fund ‘a saving, and assumed the right of spending 
that saving, either immediately, or in any future year, and either 
upon objects about which Parliament was absolutely ignorant, 
or upon objects which it had, in a measure, sanctioned by a 
grant of money. 

In the presence of a permanent Committee of Public Accounts, 
such a system could not endure for a moment. It was formally 
condemned, first, forty-four years ago, then thirty years ago, 
and again twenty years ago; but those condemning authorities 
had no power of obtaining, by reiteration, attention to their 
advice. Parliament has many things to think about: reitera- 
tion alone compels attention there. The power of persistency 
is enjoyed by our Committee; that power was obeyed ; and 
for the first time in our financial history, upon the 31st of 
March, 1863, each State Department surrendered back to the 
Exchequer, all that remained unspent of the Parliamentary 
supplies voted for its use during the year 1862.t And, as an 
additional precaution, every sessional grant is, by express 
wording, strictly limited ‘to services, which will come in course 
of payment, during the year’ for which the grant is made.{ 
Still, whatever mitigation legislative forms may afford to that 
disease, ‘the consumption of the purse,’ the surest cure, is an 
empty Departmental cashbox on every succeeding 31st of March ; 





* Public Accounts’ Committee, ‘Second Report,’ 1861, p. 10. 
+ Todd, ‘ Parliamentary Government,’ i. 571. 
t Public Accounts’ Committee, ‘ First Report,’ 1862, p. 4. 
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this confines, with entire certainty, the disbursements of each 
year within that year; and an official ‘ nest egg,’ for future use, 
is now an impossibility. 

A power of meeting the call of special emergencies must be 
vested in the Executive; this fact is‘admitted by Parliament, 
an admission obviously unavoidable. In our world-wide Em- 
pire, sudden outbreaks of war, pestilence, or famine, periodi- 
cally occur far from the seat of Government, creating as sudden 
a call for money. And, with the express object of answering 
these emergencies, sums are voted yearly, to the account of the 
Treasury-chest and of the Civil Contingencies Fund in the 
amounts of 1,300,000/. and 120,000/.* In spite, however, of 
this provision, the discretionary authority, of necessity lodged 
in the Government, of meeting new and unforeseen expendi- 
ture is an ever-recurring snare to our public servants, and the 
plague of the Accounts’ Committee. That annual aggregate 
vote of 1,420,000/. barely suffices for the extraordinary demands 
of the Civil and Colonial Service, and does not meet at all 
the ordinary requirements of the Army and Navy. So Par- 
liament has made a virtue of necessity. Acting upon the system 
already mentioned, the Naval and Military Departments are 
empowered to apply such unexpended balances as they can 
contrive to retain out of their annual aids, towards objects and 
undertakings which they feel require exceptional and immediate 
assistance. The practical working of this arrangement shall be 
illustrated by actual examples. 

People were used to frank speech a century ago. During the 
Session of 1778, the ‘ First Lord’ of that day, told the House 
that of 135,000/. it had voted for the repair of certain ships, 
‘not one shilling’ had been so spent, but had gone in other 
ways; and he admitted, by his silence, that those ships were 
rotting at Spithead. Such a confession excited the wrath of his 
hearers, though that wrath was exhibited in a mode more suited 
to those times than to our times; for, hot with indignation, 
Burke, by way of reply, ‘ threw the book of Navy Estimates at 
the Treasury bench, which, taking the candle in its course, had 
nearly struck Mr. Ellis’s, shins.’ Our own time shall now 
be called into evidence ; taking a flight across the Admiralty 
records from 1778 to 1869, the accounts for that year disclose 
the following transaction. Owing to unforeseen delay in the 
progress of certain Dockyard works at Portsmouth, the Admiralty 
was not able to expend the sum of 100,000/. out of the grant 





* Todd, ‘ Parliamentary Government,’ i. 546, 592. Public Accounts’ Com- 
mittee, ‘ Second Report,’ 1862. 
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which Parliament had devoted to that purpose for the year 1869. 
That sum was accordingly spent in recouping a contractor for 
losses which had undeservedly befallen him,—in buying a house 
at Whitehall,—building jetties at Hong Kong,—upon works at 
Malta, &c. &c. The 100,000/. designed by Parliament for our 
home defence were thus dispersed all over the world ; or rather, 
to use technical and official language, the ‘saving’ on Ports- 
mouth Dockyard was applied to ‘deficiencies’ on those other 
services.” 

Technical and official language, at best a jargon, may be in 
money matters a deceptive jargon. That Admiralty transaction 
assumes a very different character, when criticised according to 
an official, or to a natural interpretation of the words ‘ estimate,’ 
‘saving, and ‘deficiency.’ According to the most approved 
definition of the word, an estimate is ‘a statement of a probable 
charge made and submitted to Parliament before that charge is 
incurred.’t Taken by itself, and confiding in that definition, an 
estimate seems something highly satisfactory ; but it assumes a 
different complexion when combined with those two other official 
terms ‘deficiency’ and ‘saving.’ The word ‘deficiency’ ex- 
plains itself: it means an hiatus, a void space; the Admiralty 
had not received from Parliament the means to purchase a 
house at Whitehall, that outlay, therefore, must have caused a 
void space in the resources of the Admiralty. A ‘saving’ is 
a word of pleasant sound, telling of a gain, a sum free and dis- 
charged from any liability—of something, in fact, that is one’s 
own. Such is a saving in the unofficial world; but in the 
world official the word means, not the extinction for ever of a 
cause of expense, but only a postponement of expenditure; the 
saving of one year may, and sometimes must become the 
deficiency of the next. 

So of these official terms, when analysed, a deficiency proves 
the sole reality to the taxpayer, and a saving rather like a 
loss) And as for the documents styled ‘ estimates,’—thus 
tested, most grievously do they resemble the estimates of former 
days, which were described by one in authority, as ‘the usual 
mode of raising money, but were not meant to state the purposes 
to which that money was to be applied.’{ For, according to the 
estimate of 1869, the destination of that sum of 100,000/. was 
not Malta, or Hong-Kong, but Portsmouth Dockyard; and as 





* Public Accounts’ Committee,‘ Second Report,’ 1870, p.10. Statement of 
savings and deficiencies for year ended March 31st, 1869. 

+ Ibid., ‘Second Report,’ 1862, p. 108. (Mr. Gladstone’s evidence.) 

$ Debate on Navy Estimates, February 13th, 1778. ‘Parl. Hist.’ xix. 729. 
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that amount must shortly have been required, if the final com- 
pletion of that Dockyard was not unduly delayed, could that 
100,0007. when it reappeared upon the Admiralty estimates 
be fairly described ‘as a charge submitted to Parliament, before 
it was incurred’? 

Nor can the full scope of this financial practice be appreciated, 
without a reminder, that these so-called savings may be created, 
not only by unavoidable accidents, but by an intentional post- 
ponement of expenditure. These transactions surely assume a 
graver aspect, when savings are designedly obtained, and spring, 
not from necessity, but from the discretion of Departmental 
authorities? For that good quality discretion is capable of 
playing tricks ‘high fantastical’ with official intellects, and 
with the national resources; and discretion might suggest that 
an outlay on risky scientific experiments is preferable to the 
acquisition of ‘ blue-jackets’ or gunpowder. 

hat protection exists, it may be asked, with some anxiety, 
against the exercise by our Naval and Military Departments, 
of this large discretionary power without true discretion? One 
security lies in the check placed upon Departments by the 
annual surrender back into the Exchequer of all their cash in 
hand ; another is the scrutiny exerted by the Public Accounts’ 
Committee ; and the third protection, is the distinct supervision 
of the House of Commons itself over the discretionary expen- 
diture permitted to those Departments. This final safeguard 
was recommended by the Accounts’ Committee. Those skilled 
advisers felt that the legislative powers of Parliament should 
be brought into play, not only as a restraint upon official extra- 
vagance in general, but in order that the control which the 
‘Treasury exercises over these transactions should be both limited 
and strengthened. 

A primary authority over all Imperial finance is entrusted 
by law and custom to that Office; and it is prescribed that 
no Department may ‘apply any surplus which may exist under 
one vote, to supply the deficiency on others, without the pre- 
vious express sanction of the Treasury.’ If this regulation could 
be enforced with strictness, it would be highly effective. But 
the Treasury sanction, though always ‘express,’ is never a 
‘previous’ sanction : the liability for the outlay, even the outlay 
itself, first occurs,—then follows the application for approval. 
This is unavoidable: an active control over other people’s 
expenditure cannot be assumed, without assuming as active a 
share in their daily work. This, of course, is not possible to 
the Treasury. So, as the money is gone; and as—to use the 
saying of a thrifty people—‘ there’s no getting a pound of butter 
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out of a black dog’s throat,’ the Treasury invariably sanctions 
that mode of applying ‘savings’ to ‘deficiencies,’ which we 
have illustrated by a specimen from the Naval records of the 
year 1869. That sanction, however, under the last modifica- 
tion of the system, is not final and complete until ratified by 
the deliberate vote of the House of Commons. 

This vote of ratification is accompanied by all the Parlia- 
mentary ceremonial which governs the actual grant of money, 
and is made as formal—the word is used in its best sense—as 
possible.* The precise efficacy of the procedure was, however, 
gauged by the Commons themselves, at the outset of the practice. 
In the Session of 1864, when, for the first time, their approval 
was desired, ‘of the temporary sanction obtained from the 
Treasury by the Navy and } ran Departments to expenditure not 
provided in the grants for that year ;’ it was pertinently asked, 
‘what would be the positive result, if the House refused that 
approval?’ The answer—a happy escape from a perplexing 
suggestion—was: ‘My reply, must be very like Mr. Speaker 
Onslow’s reply, when Forge as to the consequence of his 
naming a member—Heaven knows!’ Still, it was added, if 
ministers misused the financial powers entrusted to them, a vote 
of censure might be moved.f 

Thus brought up hard and fast against the extreme limit of 
their authority, the Commons finding that they could do nothing 
better than to follow the example of the Treasury, conferred their 
Parliamentary sanction on what had received Departmental 
sanction. And to the present day they continue so to act, 
always without a murmur, almost always without even a word 
of comment. The last proposal, indeed, of the sessional resolu- 
tion approving the application by our Naval and Military esta- 
blishments of the supplies entrusted to them, provoked remarks 
on the import of the procedure; and those remarks were answered 
by the Secretary to the Treasury, with a clearness and brevity, 
which equally deserved and gained his hearers’ applause. But 
on the ten previous occasions, when this procedure took place, 
that resolution,—read to the House by their Chairman, usually 
between one and two in the morning,—was accepted by his 
hearers, all wrapt in a discreet silence. 

To class forms and prescribed usage among things indifferent, 
is somewhat the inclination of the hour; and although our 
readers may be inclined to surmise, that the Parliamentary cere- 
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monial, just described, wears no very terrifying aspect, still it 
must not be deemed inoperative, but as acting in reality most 
beneficially upon the public service.* That final resolution of 
the House of Commons is but the end of a long chain of dele- 
gated trust, guarded throughout its length by that faithful public 
servant, ‘Publicity.’ ‘The discretionary expenditure entrusted 
to the Departments is always exposed to the test of protracted 
correspondence, occasionally to strong remonstrance : appeal, 
too, lies to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and from him to 
the Cabinet. And as the statements and documents which 
these transactions have occasioned are laid before Parliament, 
the outside world is supposed to take a share of the responsi- 
bility. By the action, also, of the Exchequer and Audit Act, 
1866, the exact destiny of every shilling which passes from the 
Treasury is exposed to the view of all, and especially of the 
Accounts’ Committee. 

As every movement, however advantageous, must be fraught 
with attendant dangers, and may even inflict incidental injuries, 
—having claimed for the financial progress of the last twenty 
years an admiration it deserves,—we will pass round to the 
reverse, or gloomier side of that subject, and study, for a few 
minutes, the lessons it conveys. One lesson is, that immediate 
danger attends the slightest deviation from a long-established 
method for the receipt or disbursement of money, because the 
moment of change is the defrauder’s special opportunity. A 
sinecure place, for instance, was not long since abolished ; 
whilst it existed, the office to which the post was attached, 
was an absolutely faithful custodian of its funds. But, the so- 
called sinecurist removed, forthwith that portion of the nation’s 
income which was collected in that office, flowed away 
to the extent of 65,000/.{ And the same hazard attends the 
slightest displacement of the superintending authorities in a 
financial hierarchy. The mere temporary appointment by 
the Treasury of a Finance Committee to improve the system 
of its accounts, provoked and concealed a serious defalcation, 
which recently occurred from the receipts of the Science and 
Art Department ;§ and the conflicting action of Committees 
and Commissioners, undoubtedly both fostered, and shielded 
from view, the irregular expenditure upon the palace at West- 
minster which came to light in 1861. The Telegraph Service 





* Todd, ‘Parliamentary Government, i. 567; Public Accounts’ Committee, 
Report,’ 1865. 

+ ‘Parliamentary Practice,’ Sir T. Erskine May, 618. 

+ Debate, July 26th, 1854. ‘Hans. Deb.,’ 3rd series, 135, 787. 

§ Public Accounts’ Committee, ‘Second Report,’ 1872, p. 9. 
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‘scandal’ of 1872-3, is an even more striking illustration of 
the same story, and of the ill-effect of ‘ o’er mony maisters.’* 

So complex, also, are the movements of our financial ma- 
chinery, that a desirable re-adjustment of the instrument in one 
place causes inconvenient reflex action in another. The power 
formerly enjoyed by Departments of carrying on cash in hand, 
from year to year, was a decided mischief; mischief, however, 
arises from the abolition of that power.t{ A spending Depart- 
ment thus restrained in one way, breaks out in another ; being 
denied the means of retaining money in reserve, the Department 
asks every year for more money than it can spend within that 
year. Acting thus, the Board of Works has made excess de- 
mands amounting, in five years, to considerably over 1,000,000/. 
The injury of a million’s worth of unnecessary taxation was 
thereby inflicted on the community. This evil, the result of 
the principle of restraint, seduced the Accounts’ Committee to 
swerve, for a moment; towards the principle of concession. 
They recommended that the power of applying savings to defi- 
ciencies, enjoyed by the Admiralty, should be extended ; and 
that the Works’ Department should be empowered to spend what 
it could reserve out of each year’s supply, ‘to meet deficiencies, 
as between certain specified works of an important character, 
such as the New National Gallery, &c.’ t 

Such a proposal may justly cause surprise. Judging by 
experience, money passing through the fingers of an architect 
runs fast enough away. Taxpayers might justly direct an 
askance look at any new facility towards the combination of 
brick and mortar at their expense. This danger is over; the 
Committee promptly reviewed that suggestion, and replaced it by 
a sentence of advice, that Departments should do their utmost 
to ‘secure a closer agreement, between their estimates, and their 
expenditure.’ The proffer of good advice is but an amiable 
weakness,—at best, it is only a temporary expedient. And 
the financier’s ever-recurring torment, an assignment of the 
right limit to confidence on the one hand, and to restriction 
upon the other, will always re-appear to trouble the Committee. 
The same problem assumes another shape. 

An undue inflation of one portion of the estimates, by no 
means prevents undue depletion in another. That inflammatory 





* As the application of Postal Revenue to the Telegraph Service, may, per- 
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+ The grant of votes ‘on account’ of the Civil Services, which is now a 
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tendency so natural to all outlay, perplexes the Government and 
the Accounts’ Committee, in this very annoying form,—since 
the institution of the Civil Contingencies Fund, it has been 
twice overdrawn. Now this is not merely the simple case of 
an overdrawn account; the vexatious feature in this circum- 
stance is the practice.which creates that overdrawal. That fund 
is designed, as a reserve, to meet those incidental calls on our 
Home Government, which appear on the domestic ledger under 
that ‘word of fear’—‘ Sundries.’ The just terror which that 
word excites, springs from the fact, that not casual amounts, 
but all too regular items of expenditure disguise themselves as 
sundries ; and because the figures under that entry exhibit an 
inherent capacity for growth. In this experience, both heads of 
families, and heads in charge of the Civil Contingencies Fund 
are of a mind. 

That reserve fund is depressed below its due limit, by pay- 
ments, not to meet any ‘ contingency,’ the official designation 
of an accident, but to defray the cost of objects fully sanc- 
tioned, and foreseen by Parliament,—in excess of grants, which 
Parliament expressly allotted to those purposes. It is not right 
that such an occurrence should happen at all; far less should 
it happen, in such away. Disbursements upon regular and 
authorised objects should not be huddled out of sight, under the 
pretence that those expenses arose from transitory, unexpected 
exigencies. An eminent authority, as a prevention, suggested 
that Departments should be allowed to overdraw upon the grants. 
entrusted to them, and that these excesses should be distinctly 
brought before the Commons, as votes in the Committee of 
Supply. But a vicious mode of dealing with the Civil Con- 
tingencies Fund, though irregular, is not so bad, as a systematic 
encouragement to extravagance; the Accounts’ Committee evi- 
dently shrank from the proposed remedy, and have not as yet 
suggested any other.* 

As a singular variety of untoward results will ever attend 
any change, however useful,—with an appeal, ‘have patience, 
good people,’ our homily on this text may, perhaps, be con- 
tinued a moment longer. If so, the evils springing from that 
popular thing, ‘ Publicity,’ may be taken as our theme. 

Undoubtedly, when it was desirable that the outside world 
should be ignorant about the ways of the House of Commons, 
Members cheerfully acquiesced in an assertion, that the estimates 
ought not to be printed, not being meant for coffee-house readers, 
and village politicians ; and they accepted statements of the Naval 


* Public Accounts’ Committee, ‘Second Report, 1870, p.5; and Sir W. Ander- 
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and Military expenditure, which were but sham accounts, drawn 
up in ‘studied perplexity.* The swing of public opinion has 
carried us into the opposite excess. Accounts which vouched 
nothing, and explained nothing, are exchanged for accounts which 
positively bristle with detail; and the national expenditure is 
revealed to Parliargent with a studied intricacy. The estimates 
for our Civil Departments alone, form a volume of 600 pages, 
closely packed with figures, dates, and names, arranged in 
heads and sub-heads, and studded with every species of typo- 
graphical symbol, conducting the eye to a phalanx of foot-notes 
and side-notes. The mere financial statement of our Dockyard 
expenditure is offered to the examination of an overworked 
Parliament, in a form ranging over 34 pages, containing 962 
heads of outlay, and detailing 1700 amounts of money. 

This mode of drawing up the estimates, is by no means 
‘good all round.’ The appeal that Parliament should be 
informed about every shilling in the national purse, repeated 
year after year, was conceded about twenty years ago. And 
it may be asked, Has discussion in the Committee of Supply 
during the last twenty years been distinguished by force and 
correctness of aim? Surely not. We are told by a most com- 
petent witness, ‘ that several leading members on the Liberal 
side of the House below the gangway,’ baffled by the bulk 
of the estimates, had ‘declared that all attempts on their part 
to sift them, item by item, were useless.’t Energetic study 
might work through even the 962 items of the Dockyard ex- 
penditure. Lack of zeal was never wanting to members below 
the gangway. But the moral effect of such intense detail is 
worse than the mental trouble it creates. Inherent mischief lurks 
both in that craving for detail, and in its gratification. For 
the implicit obedience thus paid to the principle of utter 
publicity may well tempt ministers to say,—that, as Parliament 
knows quite as much as the Executive about the annual sup- 
plies—Parliament has accepted that trust in its entirety, and 
undertakes the primary responsibility of the issue and the 
administration of the public moneys. And are not the Commons, 
also, naturally inclined to fall into the same error? Deluded 
by this seeming knowledge, they are tempted to pose themselves 
as our financial charioteers, to shake the administrative rein, 





* ‘Parl. Hist.,’ xx. 328. The Army Estimates were not presented to Parlia- 
ment in a printed form until the year 1800, and a complete statement of the 
Navy expenditure not until 1819. ‘Public Income, &c., Return’ [366] Sess. 
1869, Part II., p. 671. 'Mr. Pitt, by Finance Committees kept in constant opera- 
tion, during the closing years of the last century, was the founder of the national 
system of account now in force. 
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and to flourish their whip over the Departments. Any circum- 
stance tending to divert the Committee of Supply from the one 
thing needful in its financial creed—faith in ministerial respon- 
sibility—is a serious error. 

A voice which may insist upon attention, has warned Par- 
liament of this danger. The warning wag based on the ‘very 
great change which had taken place,’ then ‘ within the last two 
or three years, in the form of drawing up the estimates.’ 


‘There was,” the Premier remarked, “the appearance of a great 
deal more information being imparted to the House of Commons; 
and the House accepted that, as an evidence of its increased authority. 
Now he thought that the House should view that information with con- 
siderable suspicion. In old days a vote was asked, say, for 100,000/. 
for palaces; the minister who proposed the vote, was supposed to be 
master of the subject. He explained it, if necessary; and the House, 
if satisfied, granted the 100,000/. on his responsibility. If any 
details required explanation, he could be reckoned upon in his place 
to give it; and the Committee, after hearing his statement, with the 
advantage of cross-examination, were able to form an opinion; and if 
they were satisfied that his general and aggregate estimate ought to 
be sustained, then they passed it. Now the fault of the present system 
was, that they had in one vote, too many items. It was perfectly 
absurd to fill up the vote with the details of every miserable item, as 
if the ministers could not, for example, be charged without the 
interference of the House, with the responsibility of a watercloset.” ’ * 


Here is an exact definition of the constitutional position 
occupied by the Commons in the grant of money. Fix upon 
ministers the weight of proof for the estimates en masse; make 
them substantiate the leading motive which guides them in their 
demands. But that accomplished, no lover of Parliamentary 
Government can flatter his charmer—the House of Commons— 
that ‘ what you do, still betters what is done.’ A lavish Govern- 
ment views with delight its pursuers hunting after economy 
in every corner of that wide field afforded by the Committee of 
Supply, knowing full well that such a pursuit is but lost labour. 
Yet the subject to which that Committee is devoted seems, at 
first sight, so simple; so paramount is the idea, that reduc- 
tion of the estimates is their sole duty, that Members seem un- 
aware, that the grant of the Parliamentary aids is not the easiest 
question of the Session, but perhaps the most difficult. 

This difficulty is not felt when the Naval and Military services 
are handled by the Committee; those services are subordinate 
to one central principle; settle the number of men, and almost 
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all other items of cost are settled also; consequently the votes 
for the Army and Navy are criticised in a workman-like style. 

When, however, that portion of the year’s finance is despatched, 
the wonted leaders of debate are placed out of court in the Com- 
mittee of Supply. No dominant motive stands forth upon the 
surface of the vast area occupied by the maintenance of the 
Civil Service. Rightly are those estimates named ‘ miscel- 
laneous ;’ they offer no firm ground for debate ; the investigators 
soon lose themselves in the jungle of detail. And thus baffled,— 
though, to an outsider, the right path seems clear enough,—it 
is too often missed. A practical illustration of this remark 
may, perhaps, be attempted. 

Discussion, for instance, upon that feature in the Estimates, 
the annual grant devoted to Science and Art, has been directed 
toward the Art collection of the Department, and not to the Art 
education it undertakes. The unwisdom of this course is proved 
by an application of that maxim, dear to thrifty East Anglians, 
which stigmatises ‘the thing as eats, and the thing as grows,’ as 
the costly and the questionable thing, The mouth of a museum 
is an organ quite capable of coercion ; not so, the digestive power 
of a herd of inspectors, teachers, and students; there lies that 
element of growth, which has, in eleven years, pushed the cost 
of that Department from 135,000/. to 286,252/. And Art educa- 
tion might supply far more profitable subjects for debate, than the 
purchase of china or pictures. Is it well, if the question might 
be suggested,—to scatter, as at present, Art instruction in more 
than one hundred schools, all over the realm, or would it not be 
\better to concentrate our educative resources upon a few central 
institutions ? The power to impress upon students the true faculty 
of design, or even the true grasp of a cedar pencil, is a gift by 
no means common. Surely, also, if any Departmental attempt 
is being made to stimulate Art education by scholarships, and 
money prizes, such an attempt is, at least, worthy of dis- 
cussion ? 

And certainly an opportunity of administering a deserved 
rebuke was lost, when the Commons settled the demand created 
by that exceptional outlay upon the Houses of Parliament. That 
demand naturally provoked much strong expression of disgust ; 
but then other emotions asserted their influence. The architect 
had passed away; the memory of his ability was alive; his 
personal fidelity was unquestionable. With that generosity, 
which still enters into our ideal of a gentleman, the Commons 
did not pursue that untoward occurrence to the uttermost; and 
they soon embarked in a lively dispute over the decaying 
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frescoes which disfigure their walls, and whether an image of 
Oliver Cromwell should be set up under their roof.* 

Although the tender of advice is an almost self-condemned 
attempt,—still, it may be remarked, that an opportunity for 
usefulness of a signal character, and a most decided improve- 
ment in our financial usage remains at the service of a House 
of Commons anxious to set its mark upon the annals of Par- 
liament. Such a House, with all the persistency of Joseph 
Hume, and with all the eloquence it could muster, should 
urge the Government to make one, and but one annual state- 
ment of estimated expenditure; and it should insist that the 
statement of probable outlay made in March should be adhered 
to, even during the dog days. As our incoming moneys are 
invariably presented to Parliament in a single bag, called the 
Budget, possessing but one mouth and one bottom; so also 
should our outgoing moneys be put together before the House 
of Commons, in one bag, fashioned in as simple a manner. But 
Parliamentary practice assigns to the national receipts, and to 
the national expenditure, usage diametrically different. The 
sums to be paid away are laid upon the Table of the House 
in many bags, called by different names, and constructed in 
different ways ; and these bags are opened and closed, whenever 
opportunity affords a chance. A fragmentary, interrupted treat- 
ment of the imposition of fiscal burthens would not be for an 
instant tolerated ; the taxation of each year is reviewed, always, 
in a consecutive and coherent manner. The same method should 
be applied to those charges which necessitate that taxation. 
A master in finance has told the Commons, and that not once 
only, that their power of exercising ‘any real control’ over the 
public purse, depended upon their ‘ permitting no deviation, 
except under very grave and exceptional circumstances, from 
the principle of one estimate of expense, and one of revenue,’ 
applicable to each Session. 

Certain as is the wisdom of that counsel, equally certain 
would be the difficulty of enforcing it. A large public meeting, 
swayed by impulses which sway an Empire, whose very being 
is the creature of party strife, cannot conform itself always to 
times and seasons. Take for example the present Parliament. 
What chance had a new Member of comprehending, even to a 
partial degree, the financial operations of his first Session? 
For he had not sat through three days of business, before he 


* ‘Hans. Deb.,’ 3rd series, 164, 165. 
+ Mr. Gladstone, July 23rd, 1866, ‘Hans. Deb.,’ 3rd series, 184, 1292. 
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was called upon to pass votes of excess, supply votes, and votes 
‘on account ;’ and thus to sanction, merely as a prelude to the 
' regular estimates, an expenditure running backward to the year 
1872, and onward to the 31st of March, 1875. 

The abrupt dissolution of 1874 was the cause of that financial 
complication. The result it produced, should not be contrasted 
with the wise counsel given by the author of that dissolution. 
That statesman, doubtless, kept within his rule, and considered 
that ‘very grave’ circumstances had arisen compelling a de- 
viation from the principle he so earnestly had advocated. 
Moreover, if he cared for such a mode of defence, an arrray of 
precedents might be pleaded towards his justification. For 
somehow or other, ‘ grave and exceptional’ circumstances occur, 
apparently, every Session, judging by the experience of the last 
ten years! Not one single year, since 1864, has passed by, in 
which the original estimate of expenditure proved sufficient, 
and was not largely swelled beyond its first dimension by the 
addition of retrospective and prospective demands to answer 
past and future excesses. : 

A large margin, obviously, must be allotted to every Govern- 
ment to meet cost arising from unforeseen emergencies. Yet, 
at least, the Commons might reasonably require an approxi- 
mate statement of that margin, and might insist on a stringent 
reckoning if it were greatly exceeded. And though formal pre- 
cautions never prove a strong bulwark against habits of long 
standing caused by the pressure of daily life; still some prac- 
tical device might be contrived to impede a too facile passage 
through the House of those ‘supplementary estimates,’ which 
each Session so invariably witnesses. No special usage is 
prescribed for these documents; yet, as their design is to make 
fresh demands for objects which Parliament had amply con- 
sidered, and, as it thought, had amply met, excuse rarely can be 
drawn for those new demands out of the chapter of accidents. 
The show of a becoming penitence might surely be required 
from ministers, who thus openly confess that they are frail 
miscalculators? The drapery of white sheets, and an igno- 
minious position at a church door, was the punishment, under 
ecclesiastical law, for errors of frailty ; and analogy suggests 
that a minister guilty of such a fault should stand forth, 
and apologise in a ‘Committee of the whole House’ for his 
financial irregularity, and beg, at its hands, the acceptance of 
his supplementary estimate. In all seriousness, these estimates 
are too easily floated out amid the daily deluge of papers which 
are the sessional torment, or delight of our representatives; and 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, or Secretaries to the Treasury, 
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like-minded to the present holders of those offices, would gladly 
accept any check upon the importunity of those who escaping 
in the recesses of Whitehall the burden and heat of the night in 
Westminster, are the authors or suggestors of those excess 
demands. 

And, trusting that the importance of the subject will excuse- 
more dry minutiz of a dry subject,—it may be noticed, that occa- 
sionally in Committee of Supply the money votes run off in 
a rapid and unbroken stream over the Chairman’s lips, and are 
accepted without remonstrance by those around. A sensitive 
member of the community, but not of the House, who chances 
to see the load of taxation piled, with such seeming heedlessness 
upon his shoulders, feels a natural soreness. The provocation, 
however, is more seeming than real; no opposition was offered 
to those votes, because, in truth, no opposition was possible. 
Still, a hint may be received, even from the feelings of a galled 
tax-payer. The House might gain practical aid, and offence 
might be avoided, by a classification of the miscellaneous 
estimates, by the concentration of the pages specifying grants. 
which can be considered unquestionable into one page, to be 
taken in one aggregate vote. Examination might prove that 
many items of Civil Service expenditure, though nominally 
submitted for discussion, no longer are capable of dispute. 
Either they are small rills of cost springing from emotional 
impulses which acted on us in past years, such as allowances to 
‘distressed Poles,’ contributions which it would be ungenerous 
to deny; or else they are grants based on national compact, 
such as allowances to Dublin hospitals, or payments ‘in dis- 
charge of equivalents under the Treaty of Union with Scot- 
land.’ That union has brought its own equivalent; it assuredly 
justifies an annual donation of 2100/. 

In conclusion, the fact that responsibility for outlay which 
is to come, rests chiefly on the Government, and that responsi- 
bility for outlay which is past, remains the special charge of the 
House of Commons, does not restrict the field for rightly directed 
efforts after economy. Well-grounded opposition does arrest ex- 
pensive tendencies, if exerted at the outset. A proposed large 
outlay on a harbour, was very recently prevented, or at least 
delayed; and the Commons, by an undoubted indication of 
their determination not to entertain such Army Estimates, 
as were presented during the Session of 1848, compelled a 
subsequent reduction of those estimates to the extent of 
3,000,000/.* Yet what, it may be asked, does the popular 





* ‘Hans. Deb.’ 8rd series, 144, 2158. Public Income, &c., Return (366), Sess. 
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method of advocating economy by repeated attempts to cut 
down the estimates do, but harm? Being efforts directed 
against the settled disposition of the House, as a rule those 
efforts fail. And this is the result of these repeated failures ; they 
have discredited the sacred cause of thrift, retarded the realisa- 
tion of salutary financial reforms, and obscured the opera- 
tive action of Parliament upon the estimates. That action, 
working over a wide area and to important ends, can only be 
obtained by the united pressure of the community and of 
Parliament, pushing the body politic into the way it should go ; 
so vast is that body, that it must ‘ move altogether, if it move at 
all.’ National expenditure is the expression of national life ; 
that expenditure and that life are, of necessity, linked with the 
very existence of a ministry; hence nothing but an influence 
affecting the whole tenor of that existence can create a wise 
and universal spirit of economy. 

The power of the Commons formerly rested wholly upon their 
control over the public purse,—because thereby they controlled 
monarchs. That control is still the source of most of their 
authority,—because it endows them with a direct claim upon the 
people’s regard. But in the very directness of that claim lies 
its peculiar almost terrible character. Unfaltering in opera- 
tion, it suffers no escape from evil, or good repute. Respect, or 
disrespect stand at the heels of every trustee of other people’s 
money ; his choice must lie between these two attendants upon 
that duty. Yet, fence it how you may, it is a duty most liable to 
misconstruction. The money grants which yearly come before 
Parliament are many in number, and large in amount; and yet 
they are passed, almost invariably, without reduction. Much also 
has been spent on purposeless fortifications, and unstable ships ; 
and for this, at first sight, Parliament seems directly to blame. 
That this is an error we have endeavoured to explain. Par- 
liament is to blame if the permanent officers of State remain 
free to act as faithless or foolish stewards of the supplies which 
Parliament intrusts to them; but as expenditure- depends upon 
administration, the Executive is primarily responsible both for 
the demand, and the application of those supplies. 

If the scope of the financial function discharged by the 
House of Commons is not very clearly appreciated, even 
within its walls; and if that scope be more limited, than is 
commonly supposed,—necessity the more rests upon the House 
to make the power it does possess, a distinct and visible force. 
Sir James Graham, whose words cannot be slighted, felt regret 
at the willingness which the House evinced to accept pro- 
posals he was once compelled to make, for augmented outlay 
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upon the Navy; he knew those demands to be just; yet he re- 
marked, that ‘he would have been better pleased, had the 
Commons been less easily intreated to grant so large a sum.’* 
Something of the same feeling, also, appears in that hard 
saying, that the tendency of the House of Commons is to alle- 
viate taxation, and to increase expenditure. 

There exists, however, a security against misconstruction of 
inestimable value, which Parliament both deserves and enjoys. 
It is known to all, that the ‘ hidden things of dishonesty’ do not 
lie concealed either in Westminster or Whitehall ; that the era 
of jobs and sinecures is over; that our expenditure is freed from 
the taint of undue influence ; and that a wise application of our 
resources is the desire and object of the Legislature. The 
knowledge also that, aided by those able officers who superintend 
the receipt and distribution of public money, and by the action 
of the Committee of Accounts, Parliament does strictly scru- 
tinise into the national disbursements, must diffuse, as time 
passes, an increasing and a wholesome influence. 

But a just appreciation, so rightly accorded to Parliament, 
should not tempt that assembly to suppose that it is above 
criticism because it is above suspicion, and to forget that the 
charge of money is a charge ever demanding a jealous watch- 
fulness. 

This article has not carried us beyond the outworks of our 
subject; those who desire to penetrate further throughout the 
whole range of study afforded by our Parliamentary Government, 
may gladly avail themselves of the assistance of Mr. Alpheus 
Todd. With the utmost care and research he has compiled a 
very complete commentary on the working of our political 
organisation, and on the duties intrusted to our public Depart- 
ments. Did we not esteem a Canadian as one of ourselves, 
surprise might be felt that so valuable a contribution to English 


constitutional literature, should have been sent to us from across 
the Atlantic. 








Art. IX.—1. ‘ Our Seamen,’ an Appeal. By Samuel Plim- 
soll, M.P. London, 1873. 


2. Reports of the Royal Commission on Unseaworthy Ships. Pre- 
sented to Parliament in 1873 and 1874 


aU tk 


3. Debates in Parliament on the Merchant Shipping Bills of 1875. 
J gp oe can be no doubt that the questions raised in the 


above publications and debates must receive the early 
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attention of Parliament in the ensuing Session. Independently 
of the great importance of the subject itself, the temper of the 
public will permit no half-hearted dealing with it. The with- 
drawal at the close of last Session of a Bill, which, after all, 
dealt only with the outside fringe of the question, raised a storm 
of feeling sufficient to shake a strong Government, and to com- 

1 Mr. Disraeli to bring in and carry at the eleventh hour a 
Bill, the imperfections and haste of which were admitted by the 
temporary character given to it. Fortunate, indeed, that it was 
so; for if anything in the nature of permanent legislation had 
been attempted under the excitement of the moment there is 
no knowing what mischief might not have been done. As it 
is, the Ministry have gained time for consideration, and there 
will now be no excuse if the subject is not thoroughly and satis- 
factorily dealt with. 

In the meantime it may not be out of place to attempt to 
clear up some of the darkness which has gathered round the 
subject ; to consider what, in point of fact, has been the past, 
and what is the present condition of our. Merchant Shipping ; 
and to discuss, by the help of experience and reason, rather than 
ofsentiment, the remedies for existing evils, and their probable 
consequences. 

Statements have been made in Parliament, and repeated 
elsewhere, to the effect that, until Mr. Plimsoll called attention 
to the subject, our merchant sailors had been neglected, and 
that with Free-trade came in a system of laisser faire with 
respect to British shipping and seamen. There cannot be a 
greater mistake. For the last thirty or forty years there has 
scarcely been a Session without legislation on the subject, and 
the number of Committees and of Commissions appointed to 
consider schemes for the improvement of our Mercantile Marine 
has been legion. Ministers of all parties—the late Lord Taun- 
ton, Lord Cardwell, Mr. Henley, Mr. Milner Gibson, the Duke 
of Richmond, Lord Carlingford, not to mention other names— 
have been all equally diligent on the matter; and it is a calumny 
on any recent Parliament or Government to accuse them of 
indifference to a matter so full of interest for every Englishman. 
It would be easy to fill an article with a list of the inquiries 
instituted, and the measures passed, during the present genera- 
tion, which have had for their object the safety, welfare, and 
progress of the British ships and seamen; but we have space 
here for only a merest outline. In 1836, 1839, and again in 
1843, Committees were appointed to consider the special subject 
of shipwrecks, and these Committees made a great number of 
recommendations. Almost all of those recommendations have 

since 
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since been carried into effect, except, indeed, in the few 
cases in which they savoured of protection to native industry, 
and in which a wiser policy has, as we shall see below, been 
attended with triumphant results. Lighthouses have been mul- 
tiplied and improved ; sound signals have been established ; har- 
bours have been constructed, deepened, and made accessible; 
charts have been perfected ; the classification of ships has been 
revised ; tonnage measurement has been reformed ; an excellent 
system of ship registry has been established ; masters, mates, 
and engineers have been required to pass examinations ; they can 
be cashiered if drunken or incompetent ; offices are set up where 
seamen are engaged and discharged, where they receive their 
wages, and where their characters are recorded ; savings-banks 
and money orders are provided for them ; they have summary 
means of recovering wages; special provision is made con- 
cerning their food, medicine and lodging. Life-boats, and 
rocket apparatus for saving life from shipwreck, are established 
round the coasts; every wreck is made the subject of an investi- 
gation more or less stringent; shipwrecked property is pro- 
tected from plunder ; international rules have been made for 
preventing collision; an international code of general signals 
has been established, as well as an international system of 
signals of distress; and the old law of merchant shipping has been 
once codified, and again, after a lapse of twenty-five years, a 
second and still larger scheme of codification has been prepared 
and presented to Parliament. Above all, burdens and restric- 
tions of all kinds, general and local, have been removed, s0 
that ship and sailor are now absolutely free from all burdens, 
except such regulations and such taxes as are needed for their 
own welfare. 

To extend this catalogue would be an easy matter did space 
permit. But it will be more profitable and more to the present 
purpose to endeavour to ascertain what have been the conse- 
quences of this legislation, and of other circumstances, during 
the last thirty years ; in other words, to inquire whether during 
that time British ships and British seamen have deteriorated or 
improved. 

This is no easy task. The difficulty of obtaining trustworthy 
facts is very great. The confident opinions which so many 
people are fond of expressing on the amelioration or deteriora- 
tion of different classes of society or modes of life are for the 
most part founded on personal impressions, which are of all 
things the most fallacious. We often hear the ‘ good old times’ 
spoken of, but we are seldom told when they existed. Unless we 
know what it is that we are to compare with the present, how are 
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we tomake the comparison? Sometimes, however, approximate 
data are given tous. Thus, in Mr. Plimsoll’s book (page 20) we 
find the ‘early part of this century’ spoken of as a time when 
‘every ship was the subject of the most anxious care on the part 
of owners, who neglected no known means of providing for her 
safety ; when ‘her return home ‘was an occasion of great re- 
joicing, in which the whole family of the shipowner participated, 
and presents and indulgences signalised the happy time.’ And 
again, we find statements concerning the superior moral character 
of seamen twenty or thirty years ago made by men so expe- 
rienced, sagacious, and trustworthy,* that it would be difficult to 
mistrust them, if there were not, unfortunately, counter-evidence 
of the most convincing kind to show that the complaints con- 
cerning the character of sailors were in those times at least as 
loud and as general as they are now.f Indeed, this sort of talk 
concerning the deterioration of service is not, it must be remem- 
bered, confined to the sea service. It is heard constantly with 
respect to all employments and occupations; it pervades 
society ; it occasionally fills the press; and there is some 
comfort in finding that it is at any rate as old as Shakespeare :— 


‘Oh, good old man, how well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world, 
When service sweat for duty, not for need! 
Thou art not for the fashion of these times, 
When none will sweat but for promotion, 
And, having that, do choke their service up 
Even with the having.’ 


Statements and opinions of this kind must be taken for what 
they are worth, and they are worth very little without evidence of 
facts, Still the questions,—Are our merchant ships and sailors 
better or worse than they were? Are our ships safer or more 
unsafe? Are the seamen better or worse off? Are they better 
or worse conducted? Are things better or worse in these 
respects with other nations than with ourselves ?—difficult as 
they may be to answer, are questions so interesting and im- 
portant, that if there is a chance of throwing light upon them by 
any investigation of statistics or by other trustworthy evidence, 
it is well worth while to make the attempt. 

Some such evidence there is, and we propose to consider it 
under the following heads :— 


1. The actual growth of our Mercantile Marine, more espe- 
cially since the repeal of the Navigation Laws, including the 





* See Mr. Lamport’s Evidence to the Unseaworthy Ships Commission, 5609, 
+ See Papers concerning British Commercial Marine, 1848, &c. &c, 
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ships, their employment and their personnel ; and the nature of 
the ships and trade in which that growth has taken place. 

2. A comparison of this growth with that of the Mercantile 
Marine of other countries. 

3. A comparison of the estimation in which our ships are 
held in foreign ports at the present time with that in which they 
were held before the repeal of the Navigation Laws. 

4, A comparison of the condition of our merchant officers 
thirty years since with their condition now. 

5. A comparison of the condition of our merchant seamen 
thirty years since with their condition now. 

6. A comparison of the loss of ships and of lives at former 
periods with that at the latest period of which we have records. 


1. The actual increase of our Merchant Navy is a most re- 
markable fact. The Merchant Shipping of the British Empire 
amounted, in 1820, to 2,648,593 tons; in 1830, to 2,531,819 
tons; in 1840, to 3,311,538 tons; in 1850, to 4,232,962 tons; 
in 1860, to 5,710,968 tons ; in 1870, to 7,149,134 tons ; and in 
1874, to 7,533,492 tons.” 

But these figures give a very imperfect notion of the increase 
in the quantity and quality of the work done. The quantity of 
that work is to be measured by the number and length of the 
voyages made and the quality by the nature of the freights carried. 
It is scarcely possible to get at these accurately, but some notion 
may be formed from the number of entrances and clearances. 
For the foreign trade of the United Kingdom we can give these 
figures. For the coasting trade we cannot, since a large proportion 
of coasting voyages do not appear in the Custom House books. 
Nor can we give full returns of the employment of British ships 
in the foreign trade of foreign countries. The entrances and 
clearances of British ships in the foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom for the years in question are as follows: viz., for the 
year 1820, 3,217,568 tons; for 1830, 4,282,189 tons; for 1840, 
6,490,485 tons ; for 1850, 9,442,544 tons; for 1860, 13,914,923 
tons; for 1870, 25,072,180 tons ; and for 1874, 30,089,683 tons. 

If we could give complete returns for the coasting trade, and 
for the trade which is carried on between foreign ports by 
British ships, we should probably find that the increase in the 
aggregate employment of British shipping is much greater than 
is shown by the above figures. Our coasting trade is carried on 
almost exclusively by British ships. And the returns given by the 





* These and subsequent figures are taken from Official Returns, and gene- 
rally, where no reference is given, from the Trade and Navigation Accounts. 
Tables with full details are given at the end of this number of the ‘ a, 
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{| Consuls in 1869, which are referred to below, show that in the 
trade of foreign ports both the positive and the comparative in- 

eg crease of British ships during the decade ending 1869 is very large. 
It will be seen from the figures above given that whilst British 

eg tonnage has trebled since 1830, and has nearly doubled since 
y 1850, the tonnage entries and clearances of British ships in the 
foreign trade of the United Kingdom in 1874 are more than 


rs seven times what they were in 1830, and more than three times 
what they were in 1850. The explanation is of course to 
n be found in the increase of steam-vessels, which make many 
voyages where a sailing-vessel makes but one. Consequently if 
or we turn to the increase in steam tonnage, we find it propor- 


. tionately very much larger than the aggregate increase of steam 
and sailing tonnage together. The steam shipping belonging 
e- | to the British Empire in the following years has been: in 
re 1820, 7243 tons; in 1830, 33,444 tons; in 1840, 95,807 tons; 
19 in 1850, 187,631 tons; in 1860, 500,144 tons; in 1870, 
s; 1,202,134 tons; and in 1874, 1,987,235 tons: and the entries 
in and clearances of British steam-ships in the foreign trade of 
the United Kingdom have increased as follows: viz., in 1830, 
se 116,985 tons; in 1840, 663,048 tons; in 1850, 1,802,955 tons ; 
of @ in 1860, 4,186,620 tons; in 1870, 13,341,058 tons; and in 
he 1874, 19,408,527 tons. 
od. The increase in the number of men employed has not been in 
on § the same proportion as the tonnage. No accurate returns exist. 
es. § for the earlier periods, nor is it possible to give any accurate 
ese | figures at all for British ships employed elsewhere than in the 
ion @ +trade of the United Kingdom. But for that trade and for recent 
ks. | years the numbers, exclusive of masters, are as follows: viz., in 
ips 1852, 159,563 ; in 1862, 173,863; and in 1872, 203,720. 
ind The number of seamen thus employed, is of course no criterion 
ted | of the number of seamen on the sea at one time, since steamers 
the stay in port for a much shorter time than sailing-ships, and 
40, § their crews are consequently much more constantly afloat. The 
)23 | number of persons carried in British ships has of course increased 
ns. in a very much larger ratio. 
ind It need scarcely be added that as steam-ships are the most 
by § &xpensive and quickest ships, so are they the ships which not 
the § Only carry passengers, but also the most important and expen- 
han § Sive cargoes, and which earn the highest freights. The increase 
on of British tonnage in this class of ships means, therefore, 
the | much more than it would do if it were increase in sailing ton- 
—— | nage. And as regards the condition of the men employed in 
ene-] British ships, this increase of steam tonnage becomes a very 
ins. 1 important consideration, as we shall see further on. — 
suls 2. So 
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2. So far as regards the positive increase of our Mercantile 
Marine; our next point is a comparison of the growth of the 
British Mercantile Marine with that of foreign countries. 

Taking the same years, so far as they can be given, we find 
that whilst between 1850 and 1870 British tonnage nearly 
doubled; and whilst in that time British steam tonnage in- 
creased sixfold, the seagoing tonnage of the United States 
actually diminished; and that their steam tonnage, though 
quadrupled, is only a sixth of ours, or about what ours was 
in 1850. The French tonnage, which in 1850 was one-sixth 
of ours, was in 1870 rather less than one-sixth; whilst her 
steam tonnage, though of course it is many times greater than 
it was in 1850, was in 1870 only one-eighth of our own. 
Norway alone has increased her tonnage faster than we have, 
for it more than trebled between 1850 and 1860; but she has 
little steam tonnage. 

Turning from the tonnage to the employment of ships, and 
analysing the returns of the foreign trade of the principal 
maritime countries, so as to show what proportion of it is 
carried on by ships of their own countries, and what proportion 
by foreigners, we find the following results :— 

The British tonnage employed in the foreign trade of the 
United Kingdom has increased from 65 per cent. of the whole 
of the tonnage employed in that trade in 1850, to 68 per cent. 
in 1870. United States tonnage, which had 60 per cent. of the 
tonnage employed in the foreign trade of the United States in 
1850, has only 38 per cent. of it in 1870. French tonnage, which 
had 41 per cent. of the foreign trade of France in 1850, had only 
31 per cent. in 1870. Dutch tonnage, which had 42 per cent. 
of the foreign trade of Holland in 1850, had only 28 per cent. 
in 1870. Prussian tonnage, which had 49 per cent. of the foreign 
trade of Prussia in 1850, had 46 per cent. in 1870. Swedish 
tonnage, which had 43 per cent. of the foreign trade of Sweden 
in 1850, had only 32 per cent. in 1870. Even in the case of 
Norway, whose marine has grown so rapidly, Norwegian tonnage, 
which had 75 per cent. of the foreign trade of Norway in 1890, 
had decreased to 70 per cent. in 1870. It was of course to be 
expected that when the foreign trades of the different countries 
were opened to foreign ships, the native ships of each country 
would do a smaller proportion of that trade, finding their com- 
pensation in the new trades between other countries thus opened 
to them. And so it has happened in the case of all maritime 
countries except Great Britain. But in her case, with a trade 
far exceeding that of any other country, and increasing more 
rapidly than that of most countries, her shipping has not only 
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continued to do the same proportion of her own trade as it did 
before the trade was opened to other nations, but has increased 
that proportion. 

Nor is this all. The foreign trade of each foreign country 
has also increased very largely ; and the native shipping of each 
foreign country, much as it may have actually increased, no 
longer does the same proportion of her own trade as it formerly 
did. The proportion which native shipping no longer does must 
be done by the ships of some other flag; and though we have no 
complete figures to show how much of the trade of each of these 
countries is done by the British and how much by other foreign 
flags, we have some evidence to show that the British flag has 
come in for the lion’s share of it. In the returns made by Her 
Majesty’s Consuls to a circular of the Board of Trade, dated 
17th November, 1869, and presented to Parliament in 1872, are 
given returns of the number and tonnage of British and of foreign 
ships respectively entering and clearing at the several foreign 
ports between 1859 and 1869. From these returns we have 
extracted the results for the nineteen of the ports which show the 
largest aggregate amount of foreign trade;* and the result is 
that whilst the aggregate of foreign tonnage employed in these 
ports has in the ten years increased by 39 per cent., the aggre- 
gate of British tonnage employed in these ports has increased 
by 143 per cent., the British tonnage in 1869 being nearly one- 
half of that of all other nations. 

It will be seen from these figures that even in trades where 
national prejudices and habits might not be expected to favour 
our shipping, British ships have advanced on foreign ships in 
the proportion of 3 to 1, and British tonnage on foreign tonnage 
in a still larger proportion. 

Take another illustration. ‘The Suez Canal is a new highway 
of nations by which passengers and the most valuable classes of 
goods are carried between all the countries of Europe and the 
East. It was prophesied that this would injure us by diverting 
the entrepét trade from England to the ports of Southern Europe. 
This may be the case ; but if it is, our shipping, at any rate, has 
not been deprived of the trade with the East. In 1870, the first 
year after the opening of the canal, the British tonnage which 
passed through it amounted to 67 per cent. of the whole. In 1874, 
out of an aggregate of 1,649,188 tons which passed through the 
canal, 73 per cent. were British ; and this proportion shows no 
signs of diminution in the increasing traffic of 1875. 





_* These ports are Alexandria, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Boston, Callao, Constan- 
re Dantzic, Genoa, Hamburg, Lisbon, Marseilles, Monte Video, Nagasaki, 
New York, Riga, San Francisco, Smyrna, Stettin, Trieste. 
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The above returns relate to the foreign trade of the different 
countries, in which there is everywhere, or almost everywhere, 
free competition. As regards the coasting trade of the different. 
countries, the case is different, since prohibitory laws still in 
some cases interfere with free development. Thus, in France, 
and in the well-known case of the United States, the so-called 
coasting trade is closed by law against. foreign ships. . In Great 
Britain it has, since 1854, been perfectly free to all ships; and 
the result is, that out of 58,565,821 tons. entered and cleared 
coastwise at the Custom Houses in the United Kingdom in 1874, 
only 1,482,284 were foreign, and of this comparatively small 
amount by far the greater: part were in ballast. 

From the above figures it is abundantly evident not only that 
British merchant shipping has in the twenty years: succeeding 
the repeal of the Navigation Laws enjoyed its due proportion of 
the increase in the trade of the world which has followed on Free- 
trade and the use of steam, but that large as has been the positive 
increase in the merchant shipping of other countries, British 
merchant shipping has obtained much more than its due propor- 
tion of the increased. trade, and has distanced many of its once 
dreaded competitors. Having special advantages in the posses- 
sion of coal and iron, and having the mechanical genius to turn 
these advantages to account, it has led the way, and has secured 
for itself not only the largest share of the carrying trade of the 
world, but the most valuable part of that trade. 

Now, this fact alone is sufficient to show that British merchant 
ships do not, as a whole or in general, merit the strictures which 
have been recently passed upon them. It is not by a rash and 
speculative supply of a bad and untrustworthy article that men 
succeed in the severe competition of modern trade. Had British 
ships borne a bad character for seaworthiness, they would not be 
carrying the largest and most valuable part of the trade of the 
world. Shippers, even if insured, do not select ships, especially 
for their most precious freights, which are likely to leak or go to 
the bottom ; and the rise of premiums of insurance would soon 
put a stop to such a selection, even if shippers were disposed to 
make it. To a certain extent, therefore, the above figures are 
not only an answer to any general charges against our merchant 
shipping, but should also make us cautious in meddling hastily 
or arbitrarily with an enterprise which has been so triumphantly 
successful. 

3. Our next point is to draw a comparison between the esti- 
mation in which our ships are held in foreign ports at the present 
time, with that in which they were held before the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws. 

Previously 
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Previously to the repeal of the Navigation Laws, viz., in July 
1843, a circular, signed by Mr. Murray, then Assistant Under- 
Secretary at the Foreign Office, was sent to Her Majesty’s Consuls, 
asking them to supply him with information concerning the 
character and conduct of British shipmasters and seamen; and 
replies were elicited from the Consuls, which are given at length 
in the Parliamentary Papers relating to the Commercial Marine 
of Great Britain, presented in 1848. A subsequent circular 
was sent by Lord:Palmerston in May 1847, seeking for further 
information relating to the Commercial Marine, the replies to 
which are also given in the same paper. In these replies, the 
Consuls do not confine themselves to the subject of shipmastérs 
and crews, but state generally what was the comparative estima- 
tion in which British and foreign ships were held by foreign 
shippers. 

The conclusions drawn by Mr. Murray from these Reports 
are given in his letter of the lst of January, 1844, where he says 
(page 1), ‘that the character of British shipping has declined, 
and that the character of foreign shipping has improved :’ and 
are again given in his memorandum of the 22nd of November, 


1847 (page 141), where he says :— 


‘that the condition of British shipping according to evidenve from 
the ports of Foreign States may not unjustly be termed discreditable to 
this country ;’ that ‘ British ships are allowed to be sent to sea com- 
manded and navigated in a manner which injures British interests, 
and reflects discredit upon British intelligence ;’ that ‘in only three 
reports out of sixty-five is it stated that the condition of British 
shipping had improved rather than declined ;’ that ‘ the Commercial 
Marine of Great Britain is stated in the majority of the reports to 
have become. lowered in the estimation of foreigners;’ and that 
‘foreign ships are chartered in preference to British vessels.’ 


The leading form in which Mr. Murray’s questions were 
put was, perhaps with justice, much criticised at the time ; 
but, if space permitted, it would be easy to show by extracts 
from Reports that the general conclusions drawn by him were 
justified by the evidence; and in adopting the measures which 
are referred to above, successive Governments and Parliaments 
recognised and attempted to remedy the evils which Mr. Murray 
had thus pointed out, 

The Navigation Laws were repealed in 1849; and in 1869, 
after an interval of twenty years, the Consuls were called upon 
by a letter. from Mr; G. Lefevre, then Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board of Trade, to answer the following question :*— 





* See Parl. Paper, C. 630, 1872. 
s2 * Does 
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‘Does your experience enable you to say whether merchants 
and shippers of goods in your district give preference to 
British or foreign ships?’ The result of their answers is to 
show that the opinion now entertained in foreign ports con- 
cerning British shipping is very much more favourable than 
that which was entertained in 1844-47. Out of forty-six replies 
to Mr. Lefevre’s circular, thirteen state that no preference 
is given to any nationality; five are hesitating, or draw dis- 
tinctions between different classes of shipping; in seven only is 
it distinctly stated that foreign ships are preferred to British, 
whilst twenty-one state distinctly that British ships are pre- 
ferred to foreign. In only one case is it stated or suggested that 
the British ship, in her hull, equipments, or outfit, is inferior to 
the foreign ship. 

If these opinions stood alone, it might be said, as was said of 
the opinions expressed in 1848, that they were mere opinions; 
that they were manufactured to order, and so on; but backed as 
they are by the figures given above, and by the undoubted fact 
that in the most valuable kinds of trade British shipping has, in 
the ports of most foreign countries, beaten not only the foreigner 
who visits those ports, but the native shipping, which is at 
home and has its connections there, they prove conclusively that, 
in the opinon of those who are most interested, and who, there- 
fore, have the best means of judging, British ships are in all 
essential qualities, on the whole, the best ships in the world. 

4. Our fourth point is to draw a comparison between the 
condition of British merchant officers thirty years since and 
their condition now. 

This question is partly answered by what has been already 
said, but it is desirable to go a little farther. The great evils 
pointed out in 1843-47 were deficiencies in their education, 
character, and behaviour. 

Mr. Murray sums up the Reports on these points as follows :— 

‘It is stated from various parts of the world that persons placed 
in command of British ships are so habitually addicted to drunken- 
ness as to be unfitted for their position ; and it will be seen that Her 
Majesty’s Consuls allude specifically to the notorious incapacity and 
gross intemperance, and to the ignorance and brutality of British 
shipmasters, many of whom are totally void of education. In several 
reports it is stated that there are honourable exceptions to the un- 
worthy class of masters, thus showing that among British masters 
frequenting foreign ports bad conduct and ignorance is the rule, and 
intelligence and ability the exception ; that on the other hand, foreign 
masters are educated, sober, intelligent men, capable of commanding 
respect and of maintaining discipline on board their ships, and that 
foreign seamen are consequently more orderly.’ 
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Now these statements may be highly coloured; they may 
slightly exaggerate the opinions expressed by the Consuls, but, 
on the whole, they are borne out by the Consular Reports. 

Nor does this evidence stand alone.* The Report of the Com- 
mittee on Shipwrecks, 1836, contains the following passages :— 


‘ That the frequent incompetency of masters and officers appears to 
be admitted on all hands. 

‘That drunkenness, either in the masters, officers, or men, is a 
frequent cause of ships being wrecked.’ 


Contrast with these passages the opinion expressed by Mr. 
W. S. Lindsay’s Shipping Committee of 1860 : t— 


‘ Your Committee cannot conclude this part of their report without 
bearing testimony in approbation of the system established in recent 
years for the examination of masters and mates of merchant ships. 
A marked improvement is undoubtedly visible in this class of officers, 
and nearly every witness has concurred in recognising the practical 
advantages of the system.’ 


Again, the replies of the Consuls to Mr. Lefevre’s questions in 
1869} convey an impression of very great improvement in the 
officers; not so much from any positive statements, as from the 
general absence of the unfavourable comments which so remark- 
ably distinguished the Reports of 1843-47. In the few cases 
in the Reports of 1869, where the masters are spoken of un- 
favourably, it is their bad manners, their carelessness about 
their cargoes, and occasionally their drunkenness, which are 
specially mentioned. But these unfavourable comments are 
few, and are confined to particular classes of ships. The officers 
of steamers are almost invariably well spoken of. 

Finally, the Royal Commission on Unseaworthy Ships say 
that it is admitted that shipmasters have of late years improved.§ 

Although, therefore, there may still be too many cases of 
want of education, coarseness of manners, or even of drunken- 
ness, amongst certain classes of our merchant officers, we may 
fairly conclude that since 1850 their character and education 
has, on the whole, much improved. Whether, as some of the 
Consuls suggest, they are inadequately paid for the respon- 
sible functions they have to perform, is a question which we 
cannot answer, and with which Government cannot meddle. 
It is, undoubtedly, much to be desired that for this large and 





* Report of Commitiee on Shipwrecks, 1836. Parl. Paper, 567, 1836. 
+ Committee of 1860. ‘Parl. Paper, 530, 1860. 
t Reports of Consuls in 1869. No. C. 630, 1872. 
« § ager ogy on Unseaworthy Ships. Preliminary Report, Parl. Paper, 
. 853. 1/73, 
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important class there should be more of esprit de corps, more of 
an established rank in society, and more possibility df attaining 
posts of competency and dignity. Anything which will raise 
the merchant, officer in his own estimation, and in that of 
society, will do much to raise the character of our Mercantile 
Marine. 

5. Our next point is to compare the condition of British 
merchant seamen thirty years since with their condition now. 

It is scarcely necessary to refer to older records to show 
that complaints concerning the character of our merchant 
seamen have been at all times rife. The papers, presented 
to Parliament in 1849, are full of such complaints; and it 
must be within the recollection of all who had anything to 
do with the repeal of the Navigation Laws, or with the dis- 
cussions and legislation which followed that repeal, how loud 
and frequent such complaints. were. Special temptations to 
drunkenness, debauchery, desertion, and insubordination have 
always existed, and have at all times been the despair of the 
philanthropist and the legislator. And when statements are 
freely made concerning the recent deterioration of seamen, it is 
scarcely possible to adopt any standard by which to judge 
whether these evils are greater or less now than they formerly 
were. The evidence before the Royal Commission on Unsea- 
worthy Ships consists chiefly of individual opinion, which, as I 
have said above, is in itself of little value, nor is it at all in the 
same direction. The opinions of the Consuls in reply to Mr. 
Lefevre’s circular of 1869, like those of the witnesses before the 
Royal Commission, differ ; but the larger number are decidedly 
unfavourable. Out of about thirty-five who give a positive 
opinion, two-thirds at least think the condition of the seamen 
bad, if not worse than it formerly was; and drunkenness, deser- 
tion, quarrelling, and insubordination figure largely in their 
reports. One bright feature, however, there is. In all these 
reports, except two or three, a very favourable account is given 
of the crews of steamers. These appear, on the whole, to be 
steady, well-conducted men, who seldom desert, and give little 
trouble. And this becomes an extremely important feature 
in the case when it is considered how large a proportion they 
form of the whole service. In 1874 the number of men em- 

loyed in British merchant ships in the trade of the United 

ingdom, exclusive of masters, was 203,606, and out of these 
the number employed in steamers was 74,843, a number forming 
a third of the whole, and constantly increasing in proportion. 

Some other facts are clear. It is certain that the number of 

men employed in proportion to the tonnage is less now than it 
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was formerly, and that it is becoming still less. The proportion 
of men to each 100 tons was in 1852, for sailing ships, 4°55 ; 
and for steamers, 804. In 1874 the proportion was, for sailing 
ships 3°19; and for steamers, 4-10. 

ut it must not be supposed that the decrease in the propor- 
tion of men to tonnage necessarily implies undermanning. A 
great deal of the heaviest work formerly done by men is now 
done by machinery, especially in steamers. The steam-winch 
is the best man in the ship. 

It is also clear that the supply of young sailors in the form 
of apprentices is rather falling off than increasing. The num- 
ber of new apprenticeships enrolled in 1850 was 5055; in:1860, 
5616; in 1870, 4241; and in 1874, 4445.* 

As’ regards the seaman’s wages, it is interesting to learn 
whether they have increased in the same proportion as in other 
employments. This is not easy to do, because we have no 
accurate return of the wages of other labourers ; and because in 
the official returns of seamen’s wages presented annually by the 
Board of Trade to Parliamentt no distinction is made between 
the wages paid in sailing-ships and those paid in steam-ships 
before the year 1869. We have, however, obtained from some 
large firms the rates of wages paid, in London and in the 
country, to mechanics and labourers in the building and en- 
gineering trades, from which it appears that the wages of 
London mechanics, which were 30s. a-week in 1849-50, in- 
creased to 34s. a-week in 1860-61, or 13°3 per cent. ; and to 
38s. 10d. a-week in 1873-75, or 29°4 per cent.: that the 
wages of country mechanics, which were 24s. 2d. in 1849-50, 
had increased in 1860-61 to 26s. 1d., or 7°9 per cent. ; and in 
1873-75, to 32s. 4d., or 33°8 per cent. The wages of London 
labourers in these trades, which, in 1849-50, were 18s., had in- 
creased in 1860-61, to 20s., or 11-1 per cent.; and in 1873-75 
to 25s. 1ld., or 39:4 per cent.: and the wages of country 
labourers, which in 1849-50 were 15s. 5d., had increased in 
1860-61, to 16s., or 3°8 per cent.: and in 1873-75, to 19s. 9d., 
or 28:1 per cent. 

On the other hand, the wages of seamen, which in 1849-50 
were 45s. 9d. per month, had risen in 1860-61, to 53s. 6d., or 
17 per cent.; and in 1873—75—taking the average of steamers 
and sailing-vessels—to 73s., or 59°6 per cent. The rise in 
steamers alone in this later period was to 77s. 5d., or 69-2 per 
cent. ; and in sailing-ships to 69s. 7d., or 52°1 per cent. According 








* Parl. Paper, 214, 1875; Table No. 20. sia 
+ See Por. Paper, 214, 1875. Progress of British Merchant Shipping. 
Table No, 21. 
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to these figures, which, however, cannot be taken as completely 
accurate or as exhaustive, the wages of seamen have increased 
in a larger proportion than the wages of mechanics or labourers ; 
and if the supply of seamen has fallen off more in proportion than 
the supply of other workmen, this proportionately greater falling- 
off cannot be attributed to a disproportionate increase of pay. 

The following is the language in which the Royal Com- 
mission on Unseaworthy Ships state their conclusions on the 
subject of the present condition of merchant seamen, (Final 
Report, page 8.) 

‘In connection with the subject of undermanning, we have taken 
further evidence as to the present condition of our merchant seamen. 
The growth of trade, and the consequent additional opportunities for 
employment on shore as well as at sea, have increased the difficulty 
of obtaining able seamen. The wages of seamen have risen largely 
within the last few years, but yet shipowners complain that they are 
often compelled to take such men as present themselves, of whom 
many prove to be incompetent to discharge properly the duties of 
seamen. The ignorance and incapacity of these men throw addi- 
tional work on the good seamen, cause dissatisfaction in the ship, and 
enhance the dangers of navigation. 

‘The general tendency of the evidence, however, leads to the 
conclusion that there is a deficiency of British able seamen. Captains 
of merchant ships could not, it is said, man their vessels without 
Swedes, Norwegians, and Lascars. The rating of able seamen is 
often given without sufficient consideration by the masters of mer- 
chant ships. 

‘The British seamen at the present time are not, it is said, wanting 
in elementary education. It is a rare exception when they cannot 
write; but, nevertheless, the men do not always seem to have 
received the benefits which are commonly sup to belong to 
education in early life. They are often deficient in thrift, in sobriety, 
in discipline, and in that self-control which education is intended to 
promote. 


Under these circumstances it is difficult to say whether the 
condition of seamen is better or worse on the whole than it 
was in 1850. It was not satisfactory then, and it is not satis- 
factory now. The growth of steam has separated seamen into 
classes more distinctly than was formerly the case. And there 
is, probably, in this employment, as in others, a less abundant 
supply of efficient men in proportion to the demands of the trade 
now than there was then. 

This question of the supply and condition of seamen seems to 
us to be the most vital as well as the most difficult point in the 
whole case. To increase this supply, and to improve the condi- 
tion and character of British merchant seamen, would not only 
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be an immense benefit to the nation and to this valuable class of 
men, but would do more than anything else to prevent ship- 
wrecks. 

The evils which beset them are notorious. Want of education; 
want of homes; crimping; drunkenness, debauchery, disease, 
and insubordination. The measures which have been suggested 
are—improved training, a pension fund, prohibition of advance 
of wages, prompt and early payment of wages, further protec- 
tion against crimps on landing, the extension to merchant 
seamen of that protection against contagious disease which has 
proved so valuable to sailors and soldiers in the public service, 
and further provisions for maintenance of discipline in foreign 
ports—an object of great importance, and one which can only be 
attained by means of Consular conventions with other countries. 
These suggestions cannot be fully discussed here ; but those who 
know most of the Merchant Service will probably agree in 
thinking that the questions they raise are more vital to the 
interests of merchant shipping than those which have recently 
attracted so much attention. 

6. We proceed to compare the loss of ships and of lives at 
former periods with the loss at the latest period of which we 
have re omen 

To do this as accurately and completely as we could wish is 
impracticable. The present Wreck Register of the Board of 
Trade is of comparatively recent origin. We have no accurate 
and continuous record even of the wrecks happening on our own 
coasts until 1856; the record of the wrecks of British ships 
in other parts of the world was not commenced till 1865; and 
it is not without some experience that any returns of this kind 
can be made complete. On the appointment of the Unsea- 
worthy Ships’ Commission, an attempt was made, with the help 
of Lloyd’s Committee, to get full and complete statistics of 
wrecks for three years at successive decades, viz., 1850, 1860, 
and 1870, and the results will be found in the Appendix to the 
Final Report of the Commission ; but for the first of these 
periods the returns were, to the knowledge of those who pre- 
pared them, so imperfect that the late Registrar-General of 
Shipping and Seamen, Mr. Mayo—a very competent statisti- 
cian—was unwilling that they should be published, lest they 
should mislead. The returns for the two later periods may, 
we believe, be relied upon. As regards still earlier periods, we 
have returns made by Lloyd’s to the Committee on Shipwrecks 
of 1836, of wrecks in 1816-17-18 and 1833-34-35,* returns 





* Parl. Paper, 657, 1836, pp. iii. and iv. j 
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which were confessedly imperfect, but which, as regards 
1833-34-35, the Committee supplemented by an estimate of 
their own. Another set of returns were made by Lloyd’s to the 
Committee on Shipwrecks of 1843 for the years 1833-34-35, 
and for the years 1841-42 ;* and it is worthy of note, as illus- 
trating the difficulty of procuring accurate statistics, that the 
returns given by Lloyd’s to the Committee of 1843 for the former 
of these periods differ slightly from the returns for the same 
period which the same body had given to the Committee of 
1836. As regards the greater or less accuracy and completeness 
of these returns of wrecks, it may be assumed that, as a general 
rule, the earlier returns are less full.and complete than the later, 
and show a smaller number of losses than actually took place. 

In addition to these returns, there are returns obtained an- 
nually by the Registrar of Shipping for the purpose of clearing 
the register of ships which have ceased to exist. But these, 
depending in a great measure, as they have formerly done, on 
returns voluntarily made by shipowners, cannot, at any rate as 
regards earlier years, be relied on as complete. In later years 
this officer has worked in co-operation with Lloyd’s and_ the 
Wreck department of the Board of Trade to make his returns 
complete ; and his more recent returns may, therefore, be 
relied on. " 

A further difficulty in comparing earlier with. later returns 
arises from the fact that the returns given to the Committees of 
1836 and 1843 relate only to ships belonging to the United 
Kingdom, whereas the returns prepared for the Unseaworthy 
Ships’ Commission relate to all British ships, to whatever part 
of the Empire they may belong. 

But the chief difficulty in comparing losses of ships and life 
at different periods arises from the fact that to make the 
comparison perfect we ought to compare, not the actual 
amounts of loss at the two periods, but the proportions which 
those amounts bear to the amounts of property and life 
exposed to perils of the seas at the two periods. The latter 
are facts which it is impossible to ascertain except by ap- 
proximation. In order to get them accurately we ought to 
know, not only the number and size of ships in existence 
at the two periods, but the number of the voyages they 
make and the number of persons they carry; in short, the 
number and size of ships and the number of lives afloat at any 
given moment or during any given time in each period; but 
this it is impossible to ascertain, since we have no complete 





* Parl. Paper, 549, 1843, Appendix, pp. 51, 52. d 
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record of the number and length of voyages, or of the number 
of persons carried by sea. We can get the number of ships on 
the register at the two periods, a fact which tells us nothing of 
the length or nature of the voyages, and which is itself open to 
considerable error, because at the earlier periods the register of 
shipping is known to have contained and _ retained a great 
number of vessels which were broken up or had ceased to exist. 
We can get the tonnage-entries and clearances of British ships in 
the United Kingdom, but these only indicate the number of 
voyages in the foreign trade of this country. They do not give 
the length of those voyages, nor do they give any information as 
to the amount of life and property at sea in British ships in the 
coasting trade, or in the trade between foreign countries. We 
can, for 1849 and subsequent years, give the number of British 
ships actually employed in the trade of the United Kingdom, 
but this does not indicate the number or length of voyages made 
by them. As regards the number of seamen employed, we cannot 
give with any certainty the number of men employed in British 
ships all over the world, either at earlier or later periods. We 
can give trustworthy numbers of the men employed in British 
ships in the trade of the United Kingdom since 1849, but these 
returns do not show how long or how often they were afloat. 
As regards passengers, we can give the number of persons 
carried in British ships coming under the Passenger Acts, 
which has increased from 69,050 in 1862, to 251,871 in 1872, 
but we have no record of the much larger and more rapidly- 
increasing numbers who are carried in British ships not coming 
under these Acts. It will be observed that one of the errors in 
our statistical returns above noticed, viz., the comparative in- 
completeness of the earlier Wreck Returns, has the effect of 
making the number of wrecks at the earlier period less than it 
really was; whilst another, viz., the quantity of non-existent 
ships allowed to remain on the Register in earlier years, has the 
effect of making the number of ships on the Register at earlier 
periods greater than it really was. Both errors have the effect 
of making any comparison of the proportion of wrecks to ships 
at these two periods more unfavourable to the later period than 
it would be if the returns were complete. 

Even if we could get all the particulars above mentioned, 
there would be other circumstances which should be taken into 
consideration in order to make the comparisons fair to the present 
time, e. g., the increased danger of collisions in later years 
necessarily arising from the greater number of ships upon the 
sea, as well as all the dangers arising from increased speed ; and 
these are circumstances which cannot be made to appear on the 
face of statistics. Notwithstanding 
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Notwithstanding all these difficulties, however, some general 
results may be obtained from a comparison of the returns at 
different periods: and if the errors necessarily incident to this 
comparison are such as to make it unfair to the later periods, 
those errors must not be forgotten in drawing practical conclu- 
sions from the figures. 

The first returns of wrecks which we have are for the three 
years, 1816-17-18. They were got out by Lloyd’s for the Com- 
mittee of 1836, and we give them as accepted by that Committee. 
Knowing how imperfect the earlier returns of wrecks are, we 
have little doubt that these returns, compiled twenty years 
after date, fall far short of the number of wrecks which really 
happened in those three years. 

According to these returns, taking them for what they are 
worth, the average number of ships belonging to the United 
Kingdom lost in each of the three years, 1816-17-18, was 401, 
and of lives lost in those ships, 763. The average number of 
ships on the register of the United Kingdom for each of those 
three years was 21,444; and of tons, 2,434,789. But we know 
that the number of ships on the register at this date was con- 
siderably larger than the number which actually existed. 

The average number of British ships entered and cleared 
annually in the foreign trade of the United Kingdom during 
these three years was 21,735; and of tons, 3,180,472. 

According to the returns given to the same Committee of the 
wrecks of ships belonging to the United Kingdom in each of the 
three years, 1833-34-35, and the estimate which the Committee 
formed to supplement those returns, the average number of 
ships lost in each of these years would be 600, of tons, 85,696, 
and of lives, 1000. It is to be observed that further actual 
returns made to the Committee of 1843, for the same three 
years, make the number of ships lost, 610, and of lives, 780. 
Now the average number of ships on the register of the United 
Kingdom for these years was 19,447 ; and of tons, 2,276,408. 

And the average number of British ships entered and cleared 
annually in the foreign trade of the United Kingdom during 
these three years was 27,390; and of tons, 4,628,450. 

It therefore appears by these figures as if the losses of ships 
and of lives had not only actually increased between the years 
1818 and 1836, but as if they had increased in a larger propor- 
tion than the tonnage of the United Kingdom, or the employ- 
anent of that tonnage in the foreign trade of the United Kingdom. 
How far this conclusion would be invalidated if we could correct 
the errors in the earlier returns by making the number of wrecks 
as large, and of ships on the register as small, as they really were, 
we have now no means of ascertaining. The 
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The next period for which we have returns are the years 
1841 and 1842. For these years the returns given to the Com- 
mittee of 1843 show the average number of ships belonging to 
the United Kingdom lost in each year to be 611, of tons lost to 
be 128,678, and the number of lives lost in each year, 766. 
These may require some supplement to bring them up to the same 
standard as that adopted by the Committee of 1836, when they 
supplemented their actual returns by an estimate; and though 
we have no means of accurately estimating any such supplement, 
we shall probably not be far wrong if we place the loss of life 
at the same figure as at the earlier period, viz., 1000. The 
average number of ships on the register of the United Kingdom 
in each of the years 1841-2 was 22,977 ; and of tons, 2,938,737. 

And the average number of British ships entered and cleared 
in the foreign trade of the United Kingdom in each of these 
years was 37,380 ; and of tons, 6,730,242. 

The losses had therefore in the interval between 1836 and 
1842 not increased, or had increased very little, whilst the tonnage 
and employment had increased considerably. 

The next period for which we have any returns is 1850-51-52. 
We will not attempt to make any use of them, because those 
who compiled them were so dissatisfied with their accuracy that 
they wished to withhold them, and they were only given to the 
Royal Commission (which had asked for them) at the very last 
moment for what they were worth. If they could be relied on 
at all, which they cannot, they would show a small proportion 
of loss in those years. 

The next returns are those for 1860-61-62, which can, we 
believe, be relied on as complete and accurate.* According to 
these returns, the average number of ships belonging to the 
whole British Empire lost in each of these years was 1004; the 
number of tons Lost, 251,000; and the number of lives lost, 
1316. The average number of ships on the register of the 
British Empire in each of these years, 1860-61-62, was 38,932 ; 
and of tons, 5,882,565. 

And the average number of British ships entered and cleared 
annually in the foreign trade of the United Kingdom in those 
years was 56,997 ; and of tons, 15,094,105. 

The next period for which we have returns, also accurate and 
trustworthy, are the years 1870-71—72.t According to these re- 
turns the average number of ships belonging to the whole British 
Empire lost in each of these three years was 1090; of tons lost, 





* Appendix to Final Report of Unseaworthy Ships Commission, p. 600, and 
Summaries, p. 781. 


+ Same Appendix, p. 682, and Summary, p. 768. 
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319,790 ; and of lives lost, 1972. The average number of ships 
on the register of the British Empire for the) same -thtee~years 
was 37,086 ; and of tons, 7,168,618. And. the average ‘number 
of British ships entered. and. cleared annually in the: foreign 
trade of the United Kingdom ‘in those. years, was,73,783/ ‘and 
of tons, 27,275,339. Lethe 

Taking the above figures, with all the qualifications .men-~ 
tioned . above,. remembering that the. returns for.-the -earlier 
period give a number of wrecks. smaller, .and an aggregate of 
registered tonnage greater; than it really .was; remembering 
also that the earlier returns are for the United Kingdom only, 
whilst the later returns of wrecks and tonnage are for the empire ; 
and remembering also the \inerease,of collisions and of dangers 
arising from increased speed,: we have the following results :-— 

Between 1818 and 1836 (taking the estimate of the Com- 
mittee of 1836 for the later period) the loss of ships had 
increased 50 per cent., and the loss of life 31 per cent., whilst 
the shipping had remained about.the same in amount, Between 
1836 and 1842 the loss of ships and of. life had remained about 
the same, so far as we can now. judge, whilst the number of 
ships had increased by 18 per cent., the tonnage by 29 per cent., 
and the foreign employment by 45 per cent. 

Between 1836 and 1862. the .loss. of ships had inereased by 
67 per cent., of tons 193 per cent., and.of life by 32 per: cent. ; 
whilst the number of ships had increased by 100 per cent., the 
tonnage by 158 per cent., and the foreign employment by 226 
percent. . 

Between 1862 and 1872 the loss of ships had increased by 
9 per cent., of tons 27 per cent., and.of life. by 50. per cent.; 
whilst the number of ships had decreased. by. 5 -per cent., but the 
tonnage had increased by 22 per cent., and the foreign employ- 
ment by 81 per cent. 

Between 1836 and 1872 the loss of ships had increased by 
83 per cent., of tons 273 per cent., and of life. by.97 per cent. ; 
whilst the number of ships bad increased by 91 per cent., the 
tonnage by 215 per cent., and the foreign empleyment by 489 
per cent. 

In other words, whilst for every ship lost in 1833-34-35 there 
were 3794 tons on the register, and 7714. tons employed in the 
foreign trade of the United Kingdom, for every - ship lost in 
1870-71-72 there were 6547 tons on the register, and 24,909 tons 
so employed ;. whilst for every 100 tons lost in 1833-34-35 there 
were 2656 tons-on the register and 5401 tons employed in the 
foreign trade of the United Kingdom: for every 100 tons lost in 
1870-71-72 there were 2242 tons on the register, and 8529 tons 

employed 
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employed in the foreign trade of the United Kingdom; and 
whilst for every life lost im 1833-34-35 there were 2276 tons on 
the register, and 4628 tons employed in the foreign trade of 
the United’ Kingdom, for every life lost in 1870-71-72 there 
were 3635 tons on the register, and 13,831 tons so employed. 

The above results are so striking that we have tested them in 
another way. The number of ships actually employed in the 
trade of the United Kingdom being known from the year 1849,* 
the number employed in ‘the earlier years has been estimated 
from them, and the wrecks at the different periods have been 
compared with these numbers with the following results. The 
average annual percentage of ships lost, compared with the 
average number of ships employed, was in 1833-3435, 3°72 ; 
in 1841-42, 3:20; in 1860-61-62, 3-00; and in 1870-71-72, 
295. 

If these figures can be trusted, and for the purpose of a general 
comparison we have no doubt they may, they entirely dispose of 
the allegation that employment in British shipping is far more 
dangerous now than it was forty years ago, at a time antecedent 
to the repeal of the Navigation Laws. And by the comparison 
between 1816 and 1836, qualified as it must be by an allowance 
for the errors we have pointed out, it is also clear that at the com- 
mencement of this century no such golden period of safety as is 
assumed in the extracts we have quoted above ever existed at all. 

Nor is there any reason to suppose that things are getting 
worse at the present moment. The winters of 1870-71-72 were 
exceptionally fatal, especially to coal-ships, grain-ships, and 
timber-ships ; as may be seen by comparing the loss of life 
in those ships in those years with the loss of life in similar ships 
in the years 1860-61-62, as given in the summaries of: the 
returns made to the Royal Commission. For: the years 1873 
and 1874 we have not detailed returns such as were made out 
for the Royal Commission for 1870-71-72. But there is another 
trustworthy. source from which we can judge what the per- 
centage of loss has been for a series of years ending with 1874. 
Great pains have been ‘taken in late years to clear the register 
of ships which no longer exist, and amongst others of those 





* It is found as a matter of fact that the number of unemployed ships has for 
the last thirty years been diminishing from year to year, or in other words, that 
the number of ships employed wenn more and more nearly to the number 
of ships which are in existence and are on the register. As it is the employment 
and not the existence of a ship which exposes it to danger, this constitutes a 
further reasen why the comparison. of the different Ln Sgr na which wrecks 
have borne to registered tonnage at different periods es the danger of the 

period appear to be less, and the danger of the later period greater than 
they really are. : 
which 
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which have been lost by wreck; and from the returns for the 
last ten years thus compiled it appears that the percentage of 
average annual loss by shipwreck, whether compared with the 
number and tonnage of ships upon the register of the United 
Kingdom, or with the employment of that shipping, as shown 
by the entries and clearances in the foreign trade, is con- 
siderably less during the last five years of the decade than it 
was in the first five years. The proportion of ships lost to ships 
on the register was in the first five years 4:2, and in the last 
five years 3:4; and whilst for every 1000 ships entered and 
cleared in the first five years the number lost was 23, in the last 
five years it was only 16. 

In other words, whether we compare the wrecks with the ag- 
gregate shipping on the register or with the employment of that 
shipping, the proportion of wrecks is not increasing but dimi- 
nishing. 

The above figures are calculated to dispel a good many illu- 
sions and apprehensions; and when the peculiar circumstances 
of shipping during the last thirty years is considered, viz., an 
enormously increased demand ; requirement by the public, per- 
haps sometimes irrational, for very great speed ; the ever- 
increasing risk of collision; a growing scarcity of labour in 
this as in other employments; the adoption of a new material, 
iron, and a new motive power, steam; with all the dangers 
necessarily incident to such experimental novelties; there is 
reason, not for remaining satisfied with the present state of 
things, but for a confident belief that our merchant shipping is, 
at any rate, as good and as safe as it ever was at any period of 
which we have accurate records, and that it is becoming more, 
and not less, safe. 

We should have been glad to add to the above figures some 
comparison of the wrecks in foreign merchant navies with our 
own; but the returns are so imperfect and untrustworthy that I 
hesitate to make use of them. M. Bal, the Director of the 
French Veritas, a most competent witness, states that in his 
opinion English ships navigate as safely as those of any other 
nation.* This is a very important opinion, more especially 
when it is considered that British captains are undoubtedly 
more daring than those of many other nations, and for the sake 
of quick passages incur risks which more cautious or more timid 
navigators avoid. 

One other fact with respect to foreign merchant navies is 
important. It appears from recent Parliamentary returns that 
the countries which subject their ships to a compulsory official 





* Unseaworthy Ships Commission. Qu. 8061. 
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survey and regulate the loading, are France, Italy, Greece, and 
Belgium ; and that the following countries do not subject their 
ships to any such official survey or regulations; viz., Russia, 
Denmark, Holland, Germany, and the United States.* Now 
there can be no question that of these two sets of countries the 
latter are the set which display most genius for maritime con- 
cerns, and which are our most successful rivals. Are we at this 
stage to take France and Italy as our models in the matter of 
navigation? or are we to maintain the system of freedom under 
which England and the other northern nations have hitherto 
prospered? Before we adopt the French and Italian system 
it will at any rate be well to see what those who are best 
acquainted with it say of it. M. Bal, the manager of the French 
Veritas, on being asked by the late Commission what was the 
value of the French official survey, replied, ‘Aucune valeur!’ 
and Her Majesty’s Minister at Rome, speaking of the Italian 
official survey, says :— 


‘I have been informed by persons of considerable experience re- 
lating to maritime trade that the surveys or examinations required by 
the Italian Mercantile Marine Code to be made before ships go to sea 
are practically valueless as securities against overloading.’ And, 
again, he quotes the opinion of a competent Italian to the effect that 
‘ All the visits made by our Government officials to national vessels 
are mere formalities and nothing more.’t 


From the above inquiry it seems reasonable to conclude :— 

1. That the British Merchant Navy has since the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws increased much more rapidly than it did 
before that event. 

2. That the increase has been principally in the form of 
steam-ships, the most valuable form of shipping property. 

3. That the employment of British shipping has increased in 
a still faster ratio than the shipping itself. 

4, That this increase has been not only positively greater 
since the repeal of the Navigation Laws than it was before, but 
that (whilst the merchant navies of other countries, especially of 
those which have unreservedly adopted a Free-trade régime, have 
also much increased), British shipping has gained on the ship- 
ping of other nations, not only in the enormous trade of our own 
country, of which it carries a larger proportion than it did 
formerly, but in the trade of foreign countries also, so that it 





* See replies by Her Majesty’s Ministers abroad to questions concerning the 
laws of foreign countries. Parl. Papers, 153 of 1873, and 133 of 1874. 
a Parl. Paper, c. 853-1, 1873. Qu. 8035, and Parl. Paper, 133 of 1874, 
p. 15. 
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now carries a far larger and more valuable proportion of the 
trade of the whole world than it ever did. 

5. That the trade in passengers and in the more valuable class 
of goods which require certainty, safe loading, and despatch, is 
more than ever in our hands. 

6. That the estimation in which British shipping is held by 
foreign shippers has greatly improved during the last thirty 

ears. 
. 7. That the opinion of Her Majesty’s Consuls abroad, con- 
cerning the condition of our shipping, is much more favourable 
than it was thirty years ago. 

8. That the condition and character of our merchant officers 
has much improved. 

9. That while the condition of the seamen employed in 
British steamers trading from the United Kingdom, who form 
about a third of all the seamen employed in British ships in 
that trade, is decidedly improved, the condition of the seamen 
employed in British sailing-vessels is still far from what could 
be desired ; and that the supply of good sailors is scarcely equal 
to the demand, : 

10. That there is no ground for supposing shipwrecks and 
loss of life from shipwrecks to have become more frequent in 
late years. On the contrary, from a period antecedent to the repeal 
of the Navigation Laws down to the present time, the ratio of loss 
to the whole merchant navy has been and is still decreasing, and 
this, notwithstanding the experimental character of shipping 
enterprise during the introduction of iron as a material, and 
steam as a motive power. 

Are we then to conclude that there is no case for legislation ; 
no evil to be cured; no ground for the public feeling which has 
been aroused ; and that Mr. Plimsoll’s enthusiastic benevolence, 
and the less sensational labours of the Royal Commission, have 
been alike in vain? By no means: the records of the Board of 
Trade, and the evidence given to the Commission, show that 
there is still a terrible loss of life and property at sea, and give 
reason for believing that some part of this loss is preventible. 
Nor will those who are desirous of making real reforms, and 
who know the difficulties of making them, be likely to under- 
value the motive power which Mr. Plimsoll has set at work. 
But a grateful recognition of this service by no means implies 
an admission of Mr. Plimsoll’s case, or agreement in his prac- 
tical conclusions. His book is not the work of a man who has 
spent time, care, and thought on mastering a difficult subject,— 
who by the exercise of long and careful observation of facts and 
cool judgment concerning consequences, has arrived at — 
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clear and' positive conclusions,—and who, on the strength 
of convictions thus formed, devotes his powers of reasoning and 
persuasion to convince, first of all, reasonable men, and through 
them the unreasoning portion of society. On the contrary, it is 
the work of an enthusiast who has, as he thinks or feels, become 
aware, as by a flash of inspiration, of a great evil—who sees, as 
he thinks, by intuition, the way to cure it—who appeals to the 
sentiment of the many rather than to the reason of the few,—and 
who looks on all who doubt his inspirations and intuitions as 
foes to justiceand humanity. In fact, he not only did not assist 
or recognise the efforts which had been made by others, and 
notably by Mr. Fortescue in 1871, but he expressly poured 
contempt on them and all concerned in them, as will be seen at 
pp. 29 and 73 of his book. 

Accuracy in facts and figures, exact reasoning, regard for 
ultimate consequences, respect for the personal reputation or 
feelings of individuals, recognition of the labours of others, are 
lost in a burst of excited, feelings. Those who are not with him 
are against him, and those who are against him encourage the 
wilful destruction of seamen’s lives! 

So far as the argument of his book can be traced, it is as 
follows :— 

There is terrible loss of seamen’s lives. 

This loss is due to the fact that bad and careless shipowners 
send them to sea in bad and overladen ships. 

Bad and badly-laden ships can be, and ought to be stopped 
by Government officials. 

Therefore the construction and loading of all ships, bad and 
good, must be subjected to Government supervision. 

Of these propositions, all except the first (which has been 
exaggerated by the mistaken use of statistics) are denied and 
disputed by independent men who have given much thought 
to the subject. The policy approved by the Royal Commission, 
and hitherto adopted by successive Governments and Parlia- 
ments, has been to provide for the maximum of publicity, and 
of liability, civil and criminal ; and to detect and stop the bad 
ship and punish the bad shipowner in purse and in person, 
without taking on the Government the responsibility of super- 
intending and managing all ships good as well as bad. As 
regards the comparative merits of the policy, and of that urged 
by Mr. Plimsoll, more will be found below. As regards the 
amount of truth which lies at the bottom of his case, it is more 
difficult to speak. How far the loss of life at sea is due to the 
carelessness and greed of shipowners is still an open question. 
On the one hand, it is impossible to deny that instances do 

occur 
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occur where this is the case. On the other hand, the facts and 
figures which we have given above, prove how unjust it is to 
make sweeping charges of indifference to human life against the 
shipowning class, to whose energy this country owes so much of 
its commercial prosperity. And if it is true that recklessness, 
whether on the part of shipowner, shipmaster, or sailor, exists, 
and that it does exist on the part of the latter, no one who knows 
anything of the class will deny, it must not be forgotten that 
carelessness and recklessness form the weak side of that daring 
character and spirit which has made England the first of mari- 
time nations. 

One, thing, however, may be positively stated with respect to 
Mr. Plimsoll’s assertions. He has never proved them: he has 
scarcely attempted to prove them. Although he has stated that 
he would do so, although every opportunity has been afforded 
him of doing so in discussions in the House of Commons, ia 
trials in Courts of Law, above all, by laying his facts before 
the Royal Commission on unseaworthy ships, he has not pro- 
duced the proof which he has repeatedly promised. His own 
evidence, and that of the witnesses to whom he appealed, broke 
down. Indeed, the statistics of the Board of Trade, the result 
of their inquiries into shipwrecks, and their records of draught 
of water, are almost the only proved facts to which he appeals. 
And the use of these facts and ‘figures, especially of those 
relating to the recorded draught of water, in themselves most 
imperfect, has been such that one is sometimes tempted to 
doubt the wisdom of making them public. It would be in- 
teresting to learn what assistance has been rendered by Mr. 
Plimsoll to the Board of Trade, in carrying into execution the 
stringent Acts of 1871 and 1873. He has had money and 
organisation at his disposal; and his attention must have beea 
directed to the worst class of ships. But if we may judge from 
the evidence of the officials of the Board, his complaints have 
not been attended with any great success. It appears by a Par- 
liamentary return,* that out of 418 ships reported to the Board 
by their own officers, 406 proved unseaworthy, and only 12 
proved seaworthy ; whilst it appears at the same time by the 
evidence of the Secretary of the Board of Trade,f that in 1873 
Mr. Plimsoll made complaint to the Board concerning 26 ships, 
of which 16 proved seaworthy, and of which some were as fine 
ships as could be found in the British Merchant Navy. 

' Nor is this surprising to any one who understands the subject. 
There are among the seamen and their friends many loose and 





* Parl, Paper, C. 1152, 1875. 
+ Evidence Royal Commission Question 11,730. 
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bad characters who have differences with their employers, and it 
is not difficult for such men to impose false or groundless state- 
ments on a man whose benevolent enthusiasm can see only one 
side of the subject. 

It is much to be desired that the public, whilst roused by Mr. 
Plimsoll’s efforts to insist on every possible and reasonable pre- 
caution, could be warned by such considerations as these not to 
place implicit reliance either on his statements of fact or on his 
judgment in proposing remedies. 

It appears to us, then, that whilst there are real evils to be 
met, there is at the present moment no cause for panic, ne 
necessity for hasty, violent, and ill-considered remedies. It is 
a case in which a wise statesman may well take advantage of the 
present state of public feeling to consider what degree of disease 
exists ; to make a careful diagnosis of it ; and to apply remedies 
which shall act, not simply on some external symptoms, but 
upon and through the constitution of the patient. 

As regards the personnel of the Mercantile Marine, it has been 
already stated that the supply and condition of seamen is a vital 
point ; and the remedies which have been suggested to meet this 
evil have been glanced at. The pressing question, however, in 
the present state of public feeling, relates to the ship rather than 
to the seaman. 

As regards this part of the case, it cannot be too often repeated 
that there are two principles on which it is possible to proceed, 
and that we cannot logically or practically proceed on both. 
We may either leave the shipowner free to choose his means, and 
hold him responsible for the consequences if it proves that he 
has not adopted proper means; or we may choose the means for 
him, see by inspection that he adopts them, and then hold him 
free from further responsibility: but we cannot compel him to 
do certain specific things, and then hold.him responsible for the 
consequences of doing them. 

Pilotage is a good illustration. We may and sometimes do 
leave the shipowner to select his own pilot, and in that case we 
hold him responsible for what the pilot does; or we may, and 
sometimes unhappily do, compel the shipowner to place his ship 
under the charge of a particular pilot, and then we do not and 
cannot hold the shipowner responsible for any mischief the ship 
may do or suffer; but law and justice do not allow us to compel 
the shipowner to place himself in the hands of the pilot, and at 
the same time to hold him liable for all that the pilot does. 

If people could but see this they would hesitate a little before 
seeking to prescribe particular things by law and to enforce 
such prescriptions by Government inspection. Whenever a loss 
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happens for the want of some particular precaution, or whenever 
a new means of safety first presents itself, the impulse of the 
public is to say, ‘Why is this not adopted in all cases?’ and 
legislation, supposed to be omnipotent, is called in to enforce it. 
It would be impossible to give a complete list of the cases of this 
kind which have happened, even within our own recollection ; 
but the following are some of them. In some instances the 
Legislature has interposed, in others it has not, and in some it 
has interposed and has subsequently withdrawn its interposition. 

‘ Boats may sometimes save life in case of wreck ;’ therefore 
let all ships be provided with boats according to a certain 
scale ; which, by the way, it is often found impossible to enforce, 
and as often useless when enforced.* But boats may sink, 
therefore let them be fitted as life-boats; boats are often 
swamped in lowering, let them be fitted with Clifford’s or some 
other patent apparatus ; boats are useless unless properly manned, 
therefore let all captains be compelled to drill their crews in 
boat-exercise ; boats’ crews suffer from hunger, therefore require 
shipowners to carry provisions and water ready stowed in these 
boats; boats cannot possibly carry all the persons on board, 
therefore require collapsing rafts; boats may be too long in 
lowering to save a drowning man, therefore let there be life- 
belts and life-buoys ;f life-belts and life-buoys may be of bad 
material, therefore prescribe their materials and make. A ship 
in danger should make signals of distress, require her to carry 
guns and rockets; when stranded she should be able to com- 
municate with the shore, require her to carry rockets and lines 
for the purpose; her crew may not know how to use the rocket 
apparatus, require them to be drilled and examined in it; 
axes and tools are needed to cut away masts and rigging, 
require every ship to carry them; her pumps should be ample, 
prescribe the size and character of every ship’s pumps; they 
may be choked by cargo, prescribe the way in which they 
shall be fitted and protected. Cables and anchors may part, 
require them to be tested; the test may injure them, require a 
breaking as well as a testing strain; the testing-machine may 
be imperfect, let it be inspected by Government; it may be 
fraudulently or negligently applied, place it in the hands of 


Government. Masts may be so large and heavy as to capsize a 





* Boats are useful in the House of Commons; but in the terror and confusion 
of tempest and shipwreck they are too often useless. The ‘Schiller’ and the 
* Deutschland’ were both amply provided with boats, and they were lost within 
sight and hearing of our own shores. Yet in the one case, out of 372 souls on 
board, the ship’s boats saved 27 ; in the other, out of 219 souls, they saved one. 


+ In the case of the ‘Schiller,’ many of those who were drowned had life- 
belts on. 
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ship ; prescribe their size and character. The iron of which ships 
are built may be bad, prescribe its quality and: let it all be 
tested and warranted by Government. Rivets are ill put in, let 
a Government inspector in every building-yard watch the work- 
men as they fix them. Iron bulkheads may be useful in case of 
leak, require them in every iron ship; they may be insufficient, 
specify therefore their number and size, though by so doing you 
actually limit what the good shipbuilder would himself do. 
Compasses suffer deviation, therefore require that they shall be 
adjusted ; the adjustments may be inaccurately made, therefore 
let the adjusters be examined. Safety-valves are needed for 
boilers, therefore prescribe safety-valves; safety-valves may be 
tampered with, therefore require them to be locked up. Deck 
cargoes are sometimes dangerous, therefore prohibit all deck 
cargoes, or let the Government say what deck cargoes are 
dangerous and what are not. Ships are sometimes overloaded, 
therefore let the Government say how deep every ship may be 
loaded. Cargoes are sometimes badly loaded, therefore let 
Government say how every cargo is to be stowed; rules con- 
cerning stowage will be evaded, let thére be inspectors to see 
that all ships are stowed according to rule. Crews are badly 
lodged, prescribe the accommodation to be given to them; they 
are badly fed, prescribe their food; they are badly tended in 
illness, prescribe their medicines ; the deck-houses in which they 
are lodged are sometimes washed away, prohibit deck-houses 
altogether, and require them to be lodged below; when lodged 
below they want air and ventilation, and are sometimes tempted 
to plunder cargo, require them to be lodged in deck-houses. 
Seamen are often incompetent, require their seamanship to be 
tested, and let Government stamp and warrant every A.B.; they 
come on board drunk, let a Government officer see that they are 
sober; they come on board diseased, let a Government doctor 
inspect their persons, and warrant them healthy. Iron ships are 
dangerous, proscribe iron. Long ships are dangerous, let no 
ship be built whose length is more than seven times her breadth. 
Speed is sometimes dangerous, therefore let no steamer traverse 
the narrow seas by night at more than seven miles an hour. 
Such are a few, and only a few, of the proposals which philan- 
thropists have urged, in many cases with success, upon Govern- 
ment and upon Parliament. 

Now the first thing to be observed upon legislation of this 
kind is that it is perfectly endless. Every new accident, every 
new invention, every new circumstance and condition of navi- 
gation, brings with it new perils and new precautions; and if 
the Legislature is to adopt, define, and stereotype every detail 
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which it may be in some circumstances useful to adopt, it will 
indeed be taking on itself not only an endless task, but one 
which, like Penelope’s web, will need undoing almost as fast as 
it is done.* 

There is, indeed, one way in which, whilst retaining the 
principle of prescription and supervision, this endless detail of 
legislation may be avoided, viz., by vesting absolute powers and 
discretion in some public officer. The Legislature may abstain 
from saying, ‘A ship shall be built, fitted, equipped, loaded, 
and manned in a particular manner;’ and may say instead, 
‘Let her be built, fitted, equipped, loaded, and manned in such 
manner as some Government officer may require. The Statute 
Book is thus relieved of a certain quantity of details, and more 
flexibility (assuming that the Government officers know their 
business) is given to the rules. But the certainty of what has 
to be done is less, and the chance of arbitrary interference 
greater. So far as regards the fettering of the free action of the 
shipowner, and relieving him from responsibility, the result is 
the same. 

But in the next “ap without asserting that practical legisla- 
tion can be entirely guided by the logical application of any 
given principle, it seems to us that there are strong @ priori 
objections to legislation proceeding on the principles we have 
been describing ; and these objections may be summed up as 
follows :— 

1. By such interference you are setting two people to do the 
work of one. Double management is notoriously inefficient. 
One bad general is better than two good ones. 

2. You set those who have less experience of management, 
and less personal interest in the result, to control those who 
have more. 

3. You incur serious danger of corruption. The pay of your 
official is and must be small compared with the interests he has 
to control ; and if the shipowner is the man he is represented to 
be, he will be only too ready to bribe. Nor can this be pre- 
vented by any exercise of administrative supervision. What, for 
instance, can the Government know of surveyors appointed, as 
Mr. Plimsoll now desires, by a Vice-Consul in some remote port 





* Mr. Plimsoll, only a short year since, would have been satisfied with com- 
pulsory survey and compulsory load-line, as the two things needed for the safety 
of the Mercantile Marine. He has since learned that some grain ships have been 
lost by the shifting of their cargoes; and now he is urging the Government, 
with his wonted vehemence, to enforce on all corn-carrying ships a stereot 
system of stowage, elaborated to the minutest details; and this for a trade which 
in the year 1872 brought one hundred millions of hundredweights of food to this 
country, and which in the present year will probably bring more. f 
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of Russia, America, or Spain? Jf they are dishonest, you have 
the worst of all possible results, viz., a bad ship declared to be 
good by a lying official certifisate. 

4, But setting aside dishonesty, control is either apt to become 
formal and a sham, or if zealously exercised, to be rigid, em- 
barrassing, and a hindrance to legitimate business. Sufficient 
attention has not been given to this point. The tendency of an 
honest and zealous official, if courageous, is to exaggerate his own 
importance ; if timid, to free himself from responsibility ; and in 
either case to make his requirements more and more stringent. 
In no case has he at heart the commercial success of the under- 
taking, and his requirements, if excessive or unreasonable, may 
make just the difference between commercial profit or loss, 
In the case of shipping this is peculiarly dangerous, for nothing 
is easier than to transfer ships to a foreign flag, or to transfer 
freights to foreign ships, which we cannot subject to our 
restrictive regulations. And these ships, thus exempted from 
British control, may then be owned, manned and_ navigated, 
by the same men who now own, man and navigate them 
under the British flag. Already there are. ominous symptoms 
of this form of mischief. Cases have appeared in the news- 
papers, from which it appears that there has been an organised 
business set up for the purpose of making colourable transfers of. 
British ships to nominal Belgian owners, for the purpose of 
escaping the Board of Trade survey. Canadian shipowners 
are growling at what they call Plimsollian legislation, and. 
threatening to press for a separate Canadian national flag and 
jurisdiction—a step, it is scarcely necessary to say, which would 
not only be attended with the most serious practical inconve- 
nience, but which would break one of the last and most 
important of the ties which still bind the colony to the mother- 
country. Finally, there is reason to apprehend that the action 
of the Board of Trade may, even under the present law, injure. 
a class of vessels and of trade which it is most important 
to protect and preserve. There is a numerous class of small 
coasters which would scarcely pass any official survey, but which, 
being manned and navigated by the same men who own them. 
—themselves some of the hardiest and most experienced sailors 
in the world—are, for all practical purposes, much safer than, 
many finer vessels. To drive such men from the trade by. 
official surveys and requirements, however it might suit the 
purpose of wealthy competitors, would not only be a personal 
hardship, but a national evil. In fact, those who wish to protect, 
the sailor too often forget that vexatious protection from possible 
risks may destroy the very employment by which he exists. 
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* You do take my life 
* When you do take the means by which I live.’ 

5. A rule fixed by law must necessarily be the minimum that 
prudence requires ; otherwise it becomes an arbitrary restriction 
on the legitimate profits of the British shipowner. But this 
minimum is no sooner fixed by law than it becomes a maximum ; 
and owners and builders, who would otherwise do more and 
better, build, load, and equip down to this rule. For instance, 
the Government are asked to fix load-lines—a matter of the 
very greatest difficulty, since the depth to which a ship may be 
properly loaded differs with the infinitely-differing elements of 
size, form, and construction of ship, nature of cargo, stowage of 
cargo, nature of voyage, and season of the year. To fix the 
line too low is to handicap the British shipowner and to injure 
the trade, or to drive it to a foreign flag ; therefore the line must 
be fixed as high as is consistent with ordinary prudence. The 
moment that it is so fixed it-becomes the line to which the ship- 
owner will, as a matter .of course, load down; and down to 
which all his neighbours and rivals, who might, and would 
very ibly, have otherwise adopted a safer course, must and 
will down also. The Government load-line thus becomes 
the means of lowering the general standard of prudence and 
safety. This is no mere speculation. The law prescribing a 
certain number of iron bulkheads in iron ships was repealed 
because it was found that it led to the adoption of fewer and less 
effective bulkheads than builders adopted without the law. 

6. Many excellent things, the adoption of which is desirable 
for public safety, e.g., life-beats, safety valves, bulkheads, &c., 
are not things which can be once for all settled, defined, and 
prescribed, but things of gradual growth, invention, and im- 
provement. Had any of these been defined by law at any past 
time they would probably not have been what they are now; 
and were they now prescribed and defined by law future im- 
provement would be checked. This is a most insidious form of 
evil, for we do not know the good which we thus prevent. It is 
no answer to say that Government control will be intelligent, 
and will encourage improvement. It is not Government or its 
officers who invent or adopt inventions, and those who do are 
far less likely to continue to improve when Parliament or Go- 
vernment has defined and prescribed a definite course, the 
adoption of which frees them from responsibility. 

7. Lastly, it is impossible to maintain at the same time any 
general system of Government control, and any effectual re- 
sponsibility on the part of the shipowner. At present the ship- 
owners, when they do not protect themselves by insurance _ 
y 
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by stipulations in their bills of lading, are under heavy liabilities 
for accident and danger in Courts of Law. Actions for damage and 
loss of cargo appear constantly in the Law Reports. Once admit 
Government control, and these liabilities are at an end. The 
Government certificate is an answer to any passenger or shipper 
who sues for damages, or to any insurer who disputes his lia- 
bility. No one can find fault with a shipowner for that which 
the Government has sanctioned. Witha system of control, even 
Government inquiry will be useless, for the Government officers 
would be inquiring into their own acts. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the reasons against 
Government control which are above advocated, are entirely 
consistent with a thorough system of Government investigation 
of accidents. The function of throwing light on all practices of 
the trade ; of investigating all dangers, and of ascertaining the 
true cause of accidents, is one which the Government can 
exercise with the utmost possible advantage and without fear of 
dangerous results. It is one which is useful to the shipowners, 
for it points out to them real sources’of danger. It brings to 
bear on them the powerful motives of fear of loss of traffic, and 
of legal liability for damages. And it does this without ulterior 
ill consequences. But for the reason above given it is incon- 
sistent with Government control. 

It is still more needless to add that the above observations 
are consistent with and support a strict enforcement of the legal 
responsibilities of the shipowners. 

It is, we are satisfied, in this latter direction, and on this 
— that legislation can and ought to be made effectual. 

nder the wholesome doctrines of the Common Law, the ship- 
owner is liable for any loss or injury sustained in consequence 
of his own neglect or that of his servants, by any passenger or 
shipper of goods. He would also, but for insurance, be himself 
the loser by accident to his ship. But the Legislature has, pro- 
bably wisely, limited the liability of the shipowner to a certain 
fixed amount ; and he, not satisfied with this, too often gets rid 
of it altogether by stipulations introduced into his bills of 
lading. He can further not only cover himself by insurance 
against all possible loss, but can turn a loss into a gain; and in 
doing this, he is protected and encouraged by the present state 
of our law. 

It is true that he is now made liable criminally for criminal 
neglect, and that he cannot by contract rid himself of this 
liability. But it is not easy to prove criminal neglect; nor is 
a public prosecutor animated by the same constant motive of 
self-interest which prompts the civil remedy. A court and a 
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jury are ready to give a decision against a shipowner when the 
question is one of damages between him and a sufferer by his 
neglect, where they would hesitate to find him guilty of a 
crime. 

To enforce this civil liability, and to prevent insurance from 
becoming a temptation to negligence, would go much farther and 
deeper than all the superficial remedies which philanthropists 
are so ready to prescribe ; it would reach the motives of the ship- 
owner, and in this way would operate, not on one particular out- 
ward symptom, but on all the points on which there is any 
temptation to negligence or any possibility of precaution. If 
every shipowner is made to feel, as no doubt the great majority 
of shipowners do feel, that his real interest lies in the safety and 
success of his enterprise, and that the loss of the ship, cargo, 

sengers, and crew is his loss, it will make him look—and he 
is the only person who can effectually look—to everything which 
can conduce to her safety, to her build, her equipment, her 
loading, her manning, and her navigation. It will not interfere 
with the good shipowner, for he does this already, and has a 
motive for doing it. But it will test and punish the bad ship- 
owner far more severely than any system of legislative rules or 
Government supervision, all of which he well knows how to 
meet and evade, and which, indeed; he is quite ready to accept, 
because he knows that they save him from a responsibility 
which he dreads above all things. Add to this, the very im- 
portant consideration that remedies of this description, unlike 
the supposed remedy of official ‘supervision, will reach the 
Foreign shipowner who carries on trade in our ports or who 
seeks his remedy in our Courts of Law, equally with the British 
shipowner. - 

o legislate on these points is no easy matter. The measures 
necessary for this purpose are difficult to frame, and still more 
difficult to carry, since they do really touch the tender sore. But 
the present state of public feeling affords a great opportunity, 
and it would be ten thousand pities if the motive power, for 
which we are so much indebted to Mr. Plimsoll, were allowed 
to waste itself in the false and mischievous remedies of prescrip- 
tion and supervision, instead of effecting a vital reform by 
making the responsibility of the shipowner certain and inde- 
feasible. 
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Art. L—A Short History of the English People. By J. R. 
Green, M.A. With Maps and Tables. London. 1874. 


HE extraordinary popularity of Mr. Green’s ‘ Short History ’ 
must be regarded as one of the most curious literary phe- 
nomena of the day. Within the space of a brief twelvemonth, 
or a little more, it has reached the unprecedented sale of 32,000 
copies, according to the announcement of its publisher. The 
fact is noticeable. Had Mr. Green suddenly dawned upon the 
world as a delightful poet or fascinating novelist of the latest 
stamp, his success could not have been more remarkable. The 
reading public are not so indulgent to historians in general. A 
second or third edition moves off languidly enough. The sale of 
a few thousand copies satisfies the most ambitious expectations 
of author and publisher. But here is an author comparatively 
unknown, or known only to a small circle of friends, who 
distances at once all competitors—not in some new field of 
inquiry, not in the pathways of scientific discovery, but in the 
well-trodden arena of English history. Those who have little 
acquaintance with the subject, and those who are, or at least 
profess to have been, familiar with it from their childhood, who 
are fully persuaded that there are no fresh facts to be elicited, 
and no further discoveries to be made, are equally loud in Mr. 
Green’s praises. Hostile criticism in every quarter is fascinated 
and disarmed. ; 

The secret of this extraordinary success it is not difficult to 
divine. Mr. Green’s style is eminently readable and attractive. 
A lively imagination, not always under the most rigid control, 
imparts its own colours to the dry details of history, where a 
more scrupulous or conscientious writer would have wearied 
himself, and fatigued his readers, unwilling to venture beyond 
the arid region of facts. Every one nowadays demands that 
whatever else history may be it shall be made interesting. It 
must trench as pene as possible on the borders of fiction. The 
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influence of a great writer amongst us, who has poured such 
unmeasured contempt on the Dryasdusts of this and a past gene- 
ration, has created the belief that the unimaginative historian 
must also be an incompetent historian. So the demand for 
history—lively, attractive, and —— at all hazards—has 

roduced the required supply. he temptation is great, and 

r. Green has not always been able to resist it: It was not in his 
nature to do so. For him, the animated, the tical, and the 
picturesque exercise an irresistible fascination. He has a natural 
tendency to supply from his own fertile and fervid imagination 
the dramatic details that are wanting in his cold and colourless 
originals. 

It is true that in this respect he does not stand alone. It is 
also true that from the days of Lord Macaulay historians have 
justified themselves by his example in the use of rhetorical ex- 
aggeration on the supposition that in no other way is it possible to 
represent to the dull, and jaded perceptions of modern times the 
stirring incidents and emotions of the past. Mr. Green may think 
that he has sufficient warrant for following a precedent sanctioned 
by such eminent authority. We think otherwise. Not even in 
histories written for readers whose judgment and knowledge 
may be mature enough to prevent them from being misled, and 
whose skill may be sufficient to distinguish between truth and 
error, ought the baseless suggestions of the imagination to in- 
trude upon the strict province of fact—of facts resting on unques- 
tionable evidence. But in histories for the young—if Mr. Green's 
book be intended for the young—for the inexperienced and un- 
initiated, who are sure to take upon trust all that their teacher 
tells them, and are likely to be more impressed by the fictitious 
than the true, this licence is even less justifiable. Many readers 
of English history will never go beyond Mr. Green’s book. They 
will place implicit confidence in a writer whose style and whose 
genius they cannot fail to admire. Their conceptions of social 
progress, their judgment of past events, of the great personages 
that have moulded or modified our national destiny, will be 
determined exclusively by a perusal of Mr. Green’s pages. In 
his case, therefore, strict accuracy is more important than in 
works which make no pretensions to speak with authority. 

That such a caution is by no means unnecessary in this case 
may be inferred from the careless and indiscriminate applause 
lavished on the labours of Mr. Green by the journals and 
periodicals of the day. We will do him the credit to believe 
that no one is more conscious than himself of his own defects 
and imperfections. No one knows better than he the vastness of 
the task he has undertaken, and the impossibility, in the present 
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state of historical literature, of doing justice to all portions of 
the subject alike. On some it is clear he has bestowed greater 
care and attention than on others. If in some parts of his work 
we trace the conscientious study and examination of original 
authorities, in others he has trusted exclusively to secondary 
sources, attempting little more than a reproduction, after his 
own fashion, without exercising much independent judgment, 
and not always with rigid accuracy, of the opinions and con- 
clusions of his predecessors. What else could he do? Mr. 
Green, we presume, has not yet attained to the age of Methuselah. 
He has not the ‘ brazen entrails’ or iron frame of the celebrated 
Greek Father, for he distinctly announces in his Preface that his 
work was ‘ written in hours of weakness and ill-health, and he 
urges this as an apology ‘for the faults and oversights,’ of 
which he is ‘only too conscious;’ an apology which all who 
know anything of the immensity of his task will be ready 
enough to accept. 

But such being the case, it is not easy to understand the extra- 
ordinary assertion of the leading journal of the day, ‘ that this 
history of Mr. Green will be found-an able guide to every 
student of history through the latest as well as the earliest por- 
tions of the political and social life of England.’ To those who 
have taken the trouble to examine the book with the slightest 
attention, such praise must appear extravagant and ridiculous. 
In ‘ the latest portions’ of his history, Mr. Green has been satis- 
fied with producing a meagre outline of the main facts of the 
time, bestowing very little attention on the political or social 
condition of the country. Whilst his history of England to the 
death of Queen Anne occupies 700 pages, the narrative from 
the House of Hanover to the year 1873, including the political 
complications under George III., the American War of Inde- 
pendence, the French Revolution, the rise and fall of Napoleon, 
the Peninsular War, the Battle of Waterloo—not to mention 
the religious reforms of the Wesleyans, the attempts of the 
Pretender in 1715 and 1745, the victories of Clive in India, 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings, the financial schemes of 
Pitt—is despatched in little more than a hundred pages. To 
“the battles of the crows and kites,’ as Milton stigmatises some- 
what contemptuously the pre-Norman history of this country, 
Mr. Green has devoted more than twice the space he has 
allotted to the whole of the nineteenth century and the Victorian 
era. We do not quarrel with him for this want of proportion 
in his work ; but it must be obvious how little historical criti- 
cism can be tnisted when it can discern no difference in the study, 
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thought, and treatment bestowed on the earlier, as compared 
with the later, portions of Mr. Green’s labours. 

The objects which Mr. Green proposed to himself are stated 
with tolerable precision in his Preface. ‘It is a history,’ as he 
informs us, ‘ not of English kings, or English conquests, but of 
the English people.’ 


‘ At the risk of sacrificing much that was interesting’—the italics 
are our own—‘ and attractive in itself, and which the constant usage 
of our historians has made familiar to English readers, I have pre- 
ferred to pass lightly and briefly over the details of foreign wars and 
diplomacies, the personal adventures of kings and nobles, the pomp 
of courts or the intrigues of favourites, and to dwell at length on the 
incidents of that constitutional, intellectual, and social advance in which 
we read the history of the nation itself. . . . If I have said litile of 
the glories of Cressy, it is because I have dwelt much upon the wrong 
and misery which prompted the verse of Longland and the preaching 
of Ball. But, on the other hand, I have never shrunk from telling at 
length the triumphs of peace. I have restored to their place among the 
achievements of Englishmen the “ Faérie Queene ” and the “ Novum 
Organum.” I have set Shakspere among the heroes of the Eliza- 
bethan age, and placed the scientific inquiries of the Royal Society 
side by side with the victories of the New Model. If some of the 
conventional figures of military and political history occupy in my 
pages less than the space usually given them, it is because I have 
had to find a place for figures little heeded in common history—the 
figures of the missionary, the poet, the painter, the merchant, and the 
philosopher.’ 

Well and good. We dispute no man’s right to illustrate any 
phase that he pleases of English history. Nor do we stay to in- 
quire what sort of mastery any student would acquire of so 
important a subject, who should know little or nothing of the 
actions of kings and nobles; should be wholly unacquainted 
with the foreign relations of this country, or the wars in which 
it had been engaged, or should attempt to disentangle—if 
disentangle he could—its internal from its external policy. 
Mr. Green regards war as mere ‘ butchery.’ He thinks that it 
‘plays a small part in the real story of European nations, and 
in that of England its part is smaller than in any.’ We ask, 
what this country would have been without war, morally as well 
as politically? We should be glad to learn how, without war, 
it would have obtained its colonies, its Indian Empire, its in- 
ternal consolidation ; without war, its national strength and 
unity; its proud and vigorous independence ; its moderation, 
promptitude, courage, and endurance. To precedence among 
the nations it never could have made the slightest pretensions, 
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regarded in itself, in the extent of its natural territory, in its insu- 
lated and distant position. So far is Mr. Green’s assertion from 
being correct, that there is no nation to whom war has been more 
beneficial, from first to last, than to England. There is no 
nation liable to lose more, to sink more rapidly into apathy, 
selfishness, and corruption, than England, when, satisfied with 
its own security and exclusiveness, it shuts itself up from the 
rest of Christendom. Unjust wars—wars for simple aggression 
—no one will uphold; and, fortunately, they have been rare in 
the history of this country. But war, in a righteous cause, war 
in defence of the just rights, whether of ourselves or of others ; 
war for national and religious independence—for resistance of 
arrogant pretensions—such war is not only justifiable, but the 
nation that steadily declines it must forfeit its claim to respect. 
So far as England is concerned, the most brilliant periods, not 
only of its political strength and development, but of its intel- 
lectual greatness and social progress, have followed in the train 
of war. 

But allowing Mr. Green the full benefit of his own opinions 
on this subject, what are we to think-of the judgment of his 
reviewers who so enthusiastically characterise his work ‘as the 
ene general history of the country, for the sake of which ail 
others, if young and old be wise, will be speedily and surely set 
aside’? We have Mr. Green’s own admission that he was not 
attempting ‘a general history ;’ that he has passed lightly over 
details of foreign wars and diplomacies, of adventures hitherto 
regarded as important by the students of English history. No 
one can doubt, who has examined his pages, that he has not 
only passed lightly over them, but in some instances omitted them 
entirely. Mr. Green then, on his own showing, had no inten- 
tion of writing a complete or general history of England. He 
was not contemplating the extinction or displacement of all 
previous manuals. He has composed a very lively and attrac- 
tive, but very partial account of certain phases only of Eng- 
lish history, of certain incidents which he considers are more 
important than others, more suited to his special purpose of 
illustrating ‘the constitutional, intellectual, and social advance 
of the nation.’ So far, then, from dispensing with plainer and 
less pretending manuals, Mr. Green’s work has made the study 
of such manuals more indispensable than ever. If they were not 
necessary before, they have become absolutely necessary now, 
in order to guard Mr. Green’s readers against certain errors into 
which he has been betrayed either by the liveliness of his tem- 
perament, or his overweening predilection for certain favourite 
Political and religious theories. They are absolutely necessary 
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in order to supplement details neglected and omitted by Mr. 
Green, without which no history of England can be complete. 

For though popular progress, and the advancement of the 
masses in intellectual and social development, as distinguished 
from the actions of kings and nobles, may be a very important 
part, it is not the whole of history, still less the whole of the 
history of this nation. The influence of kings and nobles, at all 
events until recent times, has been so marked and continuous, so 
intimately blended with every national effort, political, social, or 
intellectual, that ‘ their personal adventures,’ as Mr. Green some- 
what contemptuously styles them, cannot be disintegrated from 
the general body of our history without blurring its lineaments 
and mangling its due proportions. In no other country have 
all classes been more completely interfused ; nowhere else have 
royalty and nobility been less confined to isolated and exclusive 
channels. Among no other people have kings and nobles stood 
so little aloof from the political and religious struggles and con- 
troversies of the times; or passed, as it were, from one camp to 
another, as deeply engaged, as profoundly interested in the great 

uestions of the day as the people themselves. From Magna 

harta to the last Reform Bill it is not the people alone, in the 
restricted sense applied to that word by Mr. Diied, that have 
engaged in the fight for political, intellectual, or religious liberty. 
The battle on more than one occasion has been fought and 
won for the people by their kings and their nobles, when they 
themselves were careless or apathetic, engrossed only by their 
merchandise and their oxen. If kings and nobles had borne so 
small a part in popular progress, as Mr. Green seems to imagine, 
if they had been exclusively occupied with their own ‘ personal 
adventures’ and ‘personal interests, considering the intense 
loyalty of Englishmen in general, their respect for aristocracy, 
and their love of law, this nation would have presented to the 
world a very different spectacle from that which it now presents. 
Constitutional and religious liberty, a firm and temperate govern- 
ment, combined with unrestricted individual freedom of thought 
and action, would have been as far off from us as they are from 
others we need not name. 

But Mr. Green is not favourable to monarchy under any form. 
He cannot distinguish it from tyranny, or regard it in any other 
light than as an obstruction to popular progress and inimical to- 
popular liberties. Monarchy and nobility are spuria vitulamina,. 
they are a noxious parasitical vegetation destroying that which 
gives them nourishment: So for neither, for kings especially, has 
he a needless good word to throwaway. He cannot regard with 
equanimity, much less with complacency, the conduct and cha+ 
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racter of any Sovereign who, in the conscientious conviction 
that the maintenance of his own authority was a trust committed 
to him for the good of his people, has failed to show entire 
willingness to surrender it, however onerous, at the first summons. 
Between the assertion of a right and the mistakes and ex- 
cesses into which mankind are liable to fall in asserting their 
right, when roughly called in question, Mr. Green can draw 
no distinction. To such errors he can extend no toleration. 
Therefore kings and queens fare badly at his hands. They 
are tyrants and oppressors, existing apparently for no better 
purpose than that of satisfying their own lust of power 
and sacrificing their subjects to their own selfishness. It is 
not merely that James I. is a coarse buffoon, a drunkard, a 
pedant, a contemptible coward ;* that Charles I. is a compound 
of avarice and baseness, with ‘neither the grander nor the 
meaner instincts of the born tyrant ;’{ that George III. ‘had a 
weaker mind than any English king before him save James II.,’ 
with no ‘capacity for using greater minds than his own; 
but even Sovereigns, generally associated in the memories of 
Englishmen with the greatness and prosperity of their nation, 
escape no better. Elizabeth is a voluptuous and indelicate 
coquette, whose ‘levity carried her gaily over moments of 
detection and embarrassment where better women would have 
died of shame.’ ‘ Nothing,’ continues Mr. Green, ‘is more re- 
volting in the Queen, but nothing is more characteristic than her 
shameless mendacity. It was an age of political lying, but in 
the profusion and recklessness of her lies Elizabeth stood without 
a peer in Christendom.’§ ‘No woman ever lived,’ he adds, in 
his habitual tone of exaggeration, ‘who was so totally destitute 
of the sentiment of religion.’|| Even Alfred the Great, or AElfred, 
as it is now the fashion to call him, hardly satisfies Mr. Green. 
He has the inherent vice of kings. Under him monarchy is dis- 
guised with a mysterious dignity ; ‘treason,’ as Mr. Green 
pathetically laments, ‘is punished with death ; the freeman is 
degraded, and ‘the old English democracy ’—a favourite dream 
of modern constitutional historians—‘ passed into an oligarchy 
of the closest kind.’”{ 

No wonder, then, that Mr. Green declines to march with such 
a ragged company, and unceremoniously dispenses with nobility 
and royalty. Kings enter his pages, and disappear from them in 
most erratic fashion. Who they are, by what right they reign, 
whence they come, and whither they go, when they were born, 





* ‘Short History,’ p. 464. _ + Ibid. p. 500. 

+ Ibid. p. 741. Is the second Pitt included in this proscription ? 

§ Ibid. p. 365. || Ibid. p. 369. q Ibid. pp. 56, 57. a 
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and when they die, are trifles too insignificant for Mr. Green’s 
consideration. Rejecting the old and familiar divisions of 
English history into reigns and dynasties, Mr. Green adopts 
arbitrary divisions of his own, more congenial to his own 
conceptions of popular progress. Thus, to pass over his first 
chapter, which takes the reader through the Anglo-Saxon, or as 
he prefers to call it, by a misnomer, the ‘ English Kingdoms,’ 
from 607 to 1013, the Norman Conquest figures under the 
general heading of ‘England under Foreign Kings.’ It is 
placed in the same category as the Danish predatory invasions, 
and the peaceful legitimate accession of the Angevin House in 
the person of Henry II. It might have been supposed that the 
Conquest of England by William, with all its tremendous results, 
the new relationships into which the country was thus brought 
with the Continent of France—its re-organisation consequent on 
the policy of the Conqueror—would have appeared sufficiently 
important to have merited a distinct recognition from Mr. 
Green. With the single exception that William was a foreigner, 
he had nothing in common with the Danish or Plantagenet 
chieftains or kings with whom he is confounded by Mr. Green. 

Again, his fourth chapter is entitled ‘The Three Edwards,’ 
for Mr. Green cannot entirely divest himself of these regnal divi- 
sions. It might be expected from the title that the contents of 


the chapter would correspond to the a annexed to it. 


But of the fifty years and more of Edward III. the author brings 
his reader down to the fifteenth only. Then, beginning de novo, 
he treats of the whole reign, not under ‘ The Three Edwards,’ but 
under a fresh title of the ‘ Hundred Years’ War,’ from 1336 to 
1431, landing his readers at the close in the tenth year of 
Henry VI. How this ‘ Hundred Years’ is made out, or what the 
last years of Edward III., or the reigns of Richard II. and of 
Henry IV., had to do with war, we fail to comprehend. Even 
Mr. Green himself is hardly satisfied with his own ingenuity ; 
for the divisions he has laid down in the text of his book 
he has judiciously abandoned in the ‘Chronological Annals’ 
prefixed to it. 

We cannot spare time to criticise in detail these strange 
vagaries—we can hardly call them by any better name—nor can 
we sufficiently express our astonishment how a sensible man of un- 
questionable genius like Mr. Green should from thoughtlessness 
or singularity be tempted into such violations of common sense. 
He commences his division of ‘ The New Monarchy’ with Joan 
of Arc in 1422, and brings it to a close with the death of Thomas 
Cromwell in 1540. By this arrangement the Reformation 
begins with the fall of that active and unscrupulous a 
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and closes with the final settlement and conquest of Ireland in 
1610. With the same singular perverseness, he strings together, 
under the phrase of ‘ The Second Stuart Tyranny,’ the last four 
years of Charles II. and the reign of James II., as if there had 
been no difference between the one and the other. And here, 
again, as if the termination of the Stuart dynasty had not been 
sufficiently marked or sufficiently characteristic to form of itself 
a distinct epoch, the Hanoverian succession is grouped with the 
reigns of Charles II. and James II., under the general title of 
‘The Revolution,’ ending with the Ministry of Walpole. Could 

any arrangement be more absurd, confused, or incongruous ? 
Bene dividit qui bene docet, is the old school maxim ; and in 
no subject of human inquiry is it more essential than in history, 
especially for the young. But such divisions as these only 
perplex instead of assisting the learner. They are too arbitrary, 
too wide, and too indeterminate to be of any real service ; what 
is worse, they give to the whole work a fantastic appearance, as 
if it were a series of clever and somewhat paradoxical essays on 
English history rather than the history itself. And as in essays 
of this kind the author selects and arranges the facts without 
strict regard to their true sequence and development, and is 
much more concerned with exhibiting his own conception of 
events than the events themselves, so is it here. To our mind, the 
old divisions by reigns and dynasties are not only more precise and 
convenient, but in reality more sound and philosophical,—if that 
is to be the great object of historical manuals ;—if the young, and 
we might add those of maturer age, are not to theorise first and 
learn the facts afterwards. The old divisions by reigns are at 
least certain and positive. There can be no mistake when this 
or that monarch lived and died, what events took place, what 
measures were passed, and what was the condition of the nation 
at the time. By such an arrangement the student is enabled to 
compare one king with another, one dynasty with that which pre- 
cedes or follows it, and to grasp the principles and characteristics 
ofeach. But to map out with precision the rise and gradations 
of political tendencies or of social development is impossible. 
The commencement and the close of the Tudor or the Stuart 
epochs are confined within definite limits. Not so ‘ The 
Hundred Years’ War’ and ‘The New Monarchy.’ But beyond 
all this, for younger students no clearer and no better method 
can be devised than the old-fashioned divisions of earlier 
manuals. None afford such facilities for grouping the facts of 
history in their natural chronological order, without needlessly 
burdening the memory. None suffice so well to cluster them 
round the central figure, of whose life, character, and conduct 
more 
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more is known than of others, and more information has been pre- 
served. History thus gains both in unity and clearness, which is 
more than can be said for disquisitions on political constitutions 
or social progress. Much asthe modern philosophical historian 
may despise ‘a drum-and-trumpet history,’ or ‘the personal 
adventures of kings and nobles,’ there cannot be a question that the 
personal influence of the Sovereign in this nation has always been 
too great to be overlooked ; it has always been most intimately 
blended with the social, political, and religious progress of the 
people. With the lives, actions, and characters of our monarchs we 
associate certain distinct and leading impressions of their times. 
But before we turn to Mr. Green’s special treatment of English 
history, we have a few words to say of a minor but not unim- 
rtant matter. In the use of proper names before the Conquest, 
r. Green has followed the recent fashion of adopting the ancient 
forms. Thus Alfred appears as A‘lfred, Olave as Anlaf, Egbert 
as Ecgberht, Aldhelm as Ealdhelm, Edward as Eadward, Ed- 
mund as Eadmund, Elgiva as #lgifu. Happily for his readers, 
but not so happily for himself, this rusty and antiquated armour 
does not sit easily on Mr. Green, and he drops it occasionally to 
appear in a more natural and sensible guise. So, for the strictly 
orthodox spelling of Cuthberht he gives Cuthbert (p. 33), not 
known in Anglo-Saxondom ; for Gunnilde, Gunhild (p. 57); 
for Hestin or Hesting, Hasting; for Godrum or Guthram, 
Guthrum ; for Eadburge or Eadburhge, Eadburh ; for Ceolwulf, 
Cenwulf (p. 41); all due to his own ingenuity, and unsupported 
by the authority of Anglo-Saxon history. For Ina or Ine, he 
writes Ini ; for Ludecan, Ludeca (p. 41); for Swithun, Swithhun 
(p. 43); for Liofa, Leofa (p. 53); and so of many others. Do we 
condemn him for this? Not in the least. We only wish he had 
broken from these ridiculous trammels a little more freely, and 
blundered—if blundering it must be considered—into the light 
of common sense and familiar usage. How far, we ask, is this 
absurd masquerading of antiquity to proceed? What advantage 
is the student of history expected to derive from it? Do those who 
adopt it propose to extend it, as in consistency they ought, to the 
names of Norman and Angevin kings? For William, William 
the Red, Henry and Matilda, are as much accommodations to 
modern usage as Alfred, Edgar, Edwy, and the rest. If the 
names of men, why not the names of places? Rochester, Not- 
tingham, Norwich, Middlesex, Essex, Worcester, Strathclyde, 
and Pucklechurch, all freely employed by Mr. Green, were just 
as much unknown to Anglo-Saxon ears and eyes as any other 
modern conventional spelling. 
On other objections, more cogent than these, but well known 
to 
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to the Anglo-Saxon philologist, we forbear to insist. But our 
readers may take it for granted that this philological puritanism 
is not free from impurity itself. It assumes as a standard of 
orthodox spelling what never was a standard. It affects to re- 
present in modern letters characters found in the Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet, for which we have no modern equivalents. It professes 
to escape from modern conventional forms, and submits to 
what it denounces. 

Not more reasonable is the recent outcry against the use of the 
term ‘Anglo-Saxon.’ For this epithet Mr. Green employs the 
term ‘English,’ with manifest disadvantage to precision and 
clearness. ‘ English Chronicle’ does not convey to modern ears 
any other notion than that of a chronicle written in the Eng- 
lish language, as that word is generally understood. For 
the word ‘Anglo-Saxon’ we have the best authority—that, 
namely, of the people themselves and their rulers. Here are a 
few instances from Anglo-Saxon times. ‘ Angul-Sazronum basi- 
leus,’ King Edwy (Kemble’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Charters,’ ii. 318). 
‘Angulserna imperator’ (Ib. 325). ‘ Angol-Saxonum rex,’ 
King Edward (Ib. 141). ‘ Angul-Saxonum rex’ (Ib. ss 
‘ Angul-Saronum rex,’ King Edward, a.p. 1044 (Ib. iv. 79 
‘ Angol-Saxonum rex,’ in 1049 (Ib. 115). * Anglo-Saxonum 
basileus,’ in 1050 (Ib. 123). 

But, leaving these matters, we turn to Mr. Green’s general 
conception of English history and its constitutional develop- 
ment. Avoiding the beaten path of his predecessors, Mr. Green 
treats us at the outset to a view of our English forefathers 
as they ‘wandered over the sand-flats of Holstein and along 
the marshes of Friesland.’ He dismisses in a couple of pages 
the Celtic and Roman occupation of the island as comparatively 
of no importance, as certainly it is of no importance to those 
who accept his theory, without modification, that English history 
begins with the landing of Hengest, and all that the Romans had 
done four centuries before was swept away and destroyed. This 
theory, first broached by a writer of boundless ingenuity and 
conjecture, is more solemnly presented to our acceptance by 
Professor Stubbs, who finds in Mr. Green a most docile disciple : 
‘They ’—the Angles, Jutes, and Saxons—‘ entered upon a land 
whose defenders had forsaken it, and had carried away with them 
most of the adventitious civilisation which they (the Britons) 
had maintained for four hundred years ; whose inhabitants were 
enervated and demoralized by long dependence, wasted by succes- 
sive pestilences, worn out by the attacks of half-savage neigh- 
bours and by their own suicidal wars; whose vast forests and 
unreclaimed marsh-lands afforded to the new-comers a we 
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tively easy conquest.’ He adds: ‘The Teutonic occupation of 
Britain was a migration, and not a mere conquest. The nations 
so migrating came from a settled country, and must be credited 
with the same amount of organisation here which they had pos-. 
sessed at home.’ ‘The new-comers have but to divide the land, 
and then, for peace or war, justice or politics, simply to repro- 
duce their own old condition.’ * 

It is impossible to accept such a theory as this without modi- 
fication. It is at variance alike with history and probability. 
kt requires the sacrifice of all the original records of the Teutonic 
Conquest. That sacrifice Mr. Kemble was prepared to make, 
and by the free application of the modern critical solvent, by 
which myths and sagas are turned into history, and history into 
myths and sagas, Mr. Kemble boldly asserted that Hengest and 
Horsa, and all their battles with the Britons, were no better than 
poetical figments, unworthy of credit. If the land was not for- 
saken, when these mythical chiefs found a settlement in it, at 
least they exterminated its inhabitants, slaying man, woman, and 
child, and converting their dwellings into ruins. It is true that 
a British writer, living within a century after the Teutonic inva- 
sion, confirms the accepted account in its main outlines, men- 
tions not only the arrival of the three tribes in three keels (cyulis), 
which appears so like a mythical number, but describes the 
struggle between the Britons and the newcomers as still undecided 
in his own days. So far from the land being ‘ forsaken,’ he 
speaks in rapture of its twenty-eight strongly fortified cities 
—its adornments, like a bride—its alternations of upland and 
egg shining fields and productive rivers. But Mr. 

emble eluded this difficulty, as he eluded others, by boldly 
challenging the authenticity of the British historian. He set 
Gildas aside, as he set aside all other facts which stood in his 
way, with the grim imperturbability of a Regulus. 

Mr. Green unfortunately has-cut himself off from this resource. 
He admits not only the authenticity of Gildas, but of ‘the pre- 
scientific’ account of the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ or rather of 
Bede, from whom that account is mainly derived.$ That account 
describes the obstinate struggle, maintained by the natives for 

uarters of a century, with continual alternations of success, 
before the Saxon invader could establish himself on so much of 
the island as is comprised in the counties south of the Thames, not 





* Stubbe’s ‘ Select Charters,’ pp. 1, 6. 

t ‘Bis denis bisque | gperea fulget civitatibus.’—Gildas, § 3. 

~ ‘They (the brief jottings which compose the English (Anglo-Saxon) 
Chronicle), are undoubtedly historic, though with a slight mythical intermixture.’ 
“Short History,’ p. 7. 
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including Cornwall and part of Somersetshire. Do these facts 
countenance the supposition that these Teutonic conquerors took 
possession of a land whose inhabitants ‘ were enervated and demo- 
ralized by long dependence?’ Do they show that theirs was ‘a 
comparatively easy oo considering that the Norman made 
himself master in little less than a year? Is it likely that, in the 
face of these difficulties, the new-comers would proceed to repro- 
duce on new ground, without any adventitious admixture of race 
or institutions, precisely the same usages and the same con- 
stitutional forms as they possessed in their original settlements 
in the days of Tacitus? 

But if the occupation of the south coast, though cut off from 
the rest of the island by vast forests—by the Thames running at 
that date in a much broader channel than it runs now—was so 
slow and so laborious a task ; if the Anglian settlements on the 
East coast, naturally protected by great fens and estuaries, con- 
stituted for so many years the only acquisitions of the Anglo- 
Saxon invaders, we must conclude that the work of havoc and 
desolation could not have been so great or so complete as it has 
now become the fashion to assume. . The statement of Mr. 
Pearson, whose conscientious inquiries have been most unjustly 
depreciated, has probability, at least, in its favour :— 


* Popular belief, he says, ‘ supposes that the Saxon conquest was 
one great event, consummated like the Norman in a few years, and 
that it exterminated the native races and destroyed the traditions of 
Roman art and law, covering England with a people more purely 
Germanic than can be found in Germany itself. We cannot construct 
a true history of the times, but we can prove this hypothesis to be: 
false.’* 


Elsewhere :— 


‘The common belief that the Keltic population of Britain was. 
exterminated or driven into Wales and Brittany by the Saxons, has. 
absolutely no foundation in history. . . . We hear of great slaughters. 
by the Saxons on their bloody battlefields, but no massacres after the: 
fight are recorded, except in the single case of Anderida. . . . We: 
know by the complaints of Welsh poets that a race of Romanised 
Britons, whom they call Loegrians, took part with the invaders 
against their Keltic kinsmen ; and we cannot suppose that the Saxons 
would cut the throats of their allies after the war. The object of the 
races who broke up the Roman empire was not to settle in a desert, 
but to live at ease as an aristocracy of soldiers, deriving rent from a. 
peaceful population of tenants. Moreover, coming in small and 
narrow skiffs, the conquerors could not bring their families with them, 


and must in most cases have taken wives from the women of the 





* Pearson's ‘ History of England,’ i. 83, 2nd edition. 
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country. That the Saxon was not like the Norman and 
Frank exchanged for a Latin dialect is probably due to the long 
duration of the e. During four generations of men fresh 
recruits were perpetually swarming in from the shores of the German 
Ocean to take part in the subjugation of the island.’ 

Then, pointing out the permanence of the Latin culture and 
the intermixture of Latin words in the language of the country 
long after the conquest was established, Mr. Pearson concludes :— 


‘The days of the great Roman feasts were still celebrated under 
Christian titles; the Roman colleges of trade were continued as 
guilds; Roman local names were preserved by the conquerors as 
they found them; Roman titles, d and count, were assumed by 
the Saxon chiefs; Roman law has formed the basis of the Saxon 
family system and of the laws of property. The Saxon Conquest 
was a change of the highest moment, no doubt, but it did not break 
up society; it only added a new element to what it found. The 
Saxon State was built upon the ruins of the past.’* 


These statements commend themselves to common sense 
and -historic probability. The island had flourished under 
Roman rule. There had been nothing, after the close of the first 
century, to interrupt its prosperity. The South, especially, freed 
from all danger, enjoying undisturbed tranquillity, had devoted 
itself to agriculture and the exportation of corn—a fact which 
alone would be sufficient to show a state of things very different 
from that of vast uncultivated forests and unreclaimed marshes, 
and incompatible with any great civil dissensions, which are fatal 
to trade and agricultural industry. The whole land was covered 
with Roman villas, granaries, fortresses, and aqueducts. It was 
intersected by Roman roads, in direct communication with the 
great cities. Roman troops, garrisoned on the northern frontier, 
kept at bay the invasions of Picts and Scots. Roman walls and 
forts, still standing after the desolating effects of sixteen centuries, 
attest the strength and greatness of their original design, and 
equally attest the impossibility that walls and fortresses could have 
been swept away by the Northern races; for whatever else these 
races possessed, they did not possess either the skill or the means, if 
they had even the desire, of levelling to the ground these stubborn 
memorials of Roman civilisation. The history of the Anglo- 
Saxon Conquest is an abridgment of the history of the conquest 
of the Roman empire by the Northern tribes. It is the story of bar- 
barians taught the use of arms and the value of discipline in the 
Roman camp; of mercenary soldiers taking Roman pay, while 
the Roman abandoned himself to luxury ; of wandering hordes 
driven out of their homes, or incited to plunder by Alaric and by 


* ‘History of England,’ i. 103. 
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Attila; of settlers seizing upon the defenceless outposts of the 
great and unwieldy empire, giving shelter and protection to 
runaway slaves, to political and religious refugees during the 
disputes of Arian and orthodox, of emperors and their rivals. 
Driven into fenced cities for protection, the natives were deci- 
mated by plague and famine. The communications, intercepted 
by barbarous soldiers and marauders, increased and hastened 
the evil; discontented slaves betrayed their masters, and acted 
as guides to the stranger. But the process was naturally 
slow, and attended by many variations of fortune. It bar- 
barised the original inhabitants, it civilised the barbarian, 
thus bringing both closer together. The Teuton became less 
Teutonic after the second and the third generation; the Celt, 
free or Romanised, found that he had only exchanged one 
master for another. He adopted the Anglo-Saxon tongue and 
institutions with the same ease or indifference as he had for- 
merly adopted those of the Roman—with the same ease, in fact, 
as the Irish of the pale have adopted the tongue, the dress, the 
fashions, and the customs of the English colonists.* 

But, however this may be, we cannot think that Mr. Green 
was justified in passing over with such a meagre and hasty 
notice the Roman occupation. The Celt is still amongst 
us, neither extinguished nor obliterated, notwithstanding the 
pressure and successful domination of a stronger race. We 
are still surrounded by memorials of the Roman occupation. 
Stories borrowed from the Celtic times hold their place in the 
most popular forms of our English literature. It was the Celt 
that fired the poetical imagination of the Saxon. It was from 
the Celt he borrowed his Arthurian Legends, and heroic stories 
telling of human aspirations ending in discomfiture ; of human 





* We doubt much whether even the Christian faith had so completely disap- 
red as is sometimes assumed. It is certain that churches were still in the 
and at the arrival of St. Augustine and his companions : as St. Martin’s in Kent 
(Bede, i. 26); and the original edifice of Christ Church, Canterbury, which 
Ethelbert gave to the new missionary. If these existed in Kent, exposed to the 
earliest ravages of the Northern invaders, it is a fair presumption that other 
churches existed in other of England; another proof, if another were 
needed, that Roman arts and buildings were not entirely wo away. Moreover, 
Ethelbert’s queen, Bertha, was a Christian; he had er with the express 
stipulation that she should be allowed the free exercise of her religion (Bede, i. 25), 
and for this purpose St. Martin’s Church had been assigned to her use. But this 
pre-supposes that it was still used as a Christian church. Ethelbert could 
not, therefore, be so ignorant of the Christian faith as has been supposed from the 
poetical account of his interview with St. Augustine (Bede, i. 35). Celtic slaves 
and drudges, still holding more or less of the Christian faith, would not fail to 
communicate it, however imperfectly, to ——— women and children, thus 
preparing the soil for the fuller preaching of St. Augustine, whose teaching would 
Fer . Bede, with his ultramontane prejudices, the only true teaching of 
y- 
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prowess, in spite of superhuman efforts, struggling in vain 
against a mysterious and overwhelming evil. is long and in- 
effectual wrestlings with his Saxon foe died down to rise up 
again in legends symbolising in tender and pathetic strains his 
own unhappy history—the wrecks of kingdoms and families, the 
unnatural divisions of brothers, the stain and dishonour of the 
domestic hearth, the temporal triumph of the wicked, the un- 
timely death of the defenceless and the innocent. Whilst his 
sturdy and plodding conqueror, with infinite common sense, but 
no real poetic inspiration, was devising problems of self-govern- 
ment, securing justice by a clumsy and complicated system 
of police, and fencing his house and his pocket against all 
comers, the Celt was finding consolation for his own sufferings 
in reflections on the sadness of nature and the mysteries of human 
destiny. The truth is, that the Celtic influence has been 
marked and permanent throughout our national life, only Mr. 
Stubbs and Mr. Green chose to look for it, where it is essen- 
tially weakest, in constitutional order and progress. For the 
history of the Celt, his social and political condition, his re- 
ligion, his conversion to the Christian faith, his efforts in resist- 
ing the Roman and Anglo-Saxon yoke, the student will search 
Mr. Green’s pages in vain. 

This new fashion of ignoring the Roman occupation of 
Great Britain, and starting at once from the Anglo-Saxon in- 
vasion, is due to the desire of tracing our constitution to the 
days of Tacitus.* Our English Constitution, it is contended, 
with all its attributes of popular representation, or the right of 
the people to take part in the legislative assemblies of the nation, 
existed already in perfection—in greater perfection if we follow 
Mr. Green—among our untamed forefathers in their ‘ black- 
timbered homesteads of Holstein.’ So, in spite of the im- 
probabilities already detailed, it is assumed (1) that the Teutonic 
occupation of Britain was a migration and not a mere conquest ; 
and (2) that the nations so migrating ‘ must be credited with the 
same amount of organisation here which they had possessed at 
home.’t Nothing more remained for the due evolution of this 
theory than to postulate that this organisation must be identical 
with that which Tacitus described as existing four centuries 





* Mr. Stubbs is so enamoured with this idea, that he even traces to Tacitus our 
parochial system! ‘The mark,’ he says, ‘becomes the sphere of a single priost, 
7 lect 


and is called his — ; the kingdom mes the diocese of a bishop. 
Charters,’ p. .8. Mr. Green improves upon Mr. Stubbs. ‘The holding of the 
English noble became the parish, and his chaplain the pene as the king’s 
chaplain had become the bishop, and the kingdom his diocese,’ p. 30. Whatever 
may be the origin of our parochial system, neither one nor the other here giver. 
suggests the true explanation. + The italics are ours. bef 
ore. 
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before. There stands in the way of this theory the awkward 
fact that the language, the institutions, the general character- 
istics of the Teutonic races on the Continent differ widely 
from those among ourselves; and this necessitates a further 
assumption not complimentary to our German allies, that we 
are the true Teutons, not they; that ‘The Teutonic System,’ 
whatever that system may be, has been developed in its native 
strength and purity only on the shores of Britain in the face of a 
Celtic foe, and theirs is a bastard growth. These diversities are 
accounted for, in the words of Mr. Stubbs, by ‘the variations 
of physical and mental characteristics, which in the progress of 
fourteen hundred years have been developed between the Eng- 
lish and North German types ;’ by ‘natural ones, their food and 
water . . . by the workings of the land on its inhabitants ;’ by 
‘political ones, the total difference of history, and mental and 
moral discipline.’* Nowhere else do we remember to have seen 
English beef and beer, German sauerkraut and the vintage of 
the Rhine, exalted to the dignity of political co-efficients. 

Since, then, these Teutons transplanted their whole system of 
organisation into Britain, as it existed-on the Continent, and 
Tacitus must be accepted as a correct exponent of that organisa- 
tion, writers like Mr. Green find consolation in the thought 
that in the primordia of our English Constitution kings were 
elective, and the great council'of the nation was a popular assem- 
blage of the free. ‘The King, says Mr. Stubbs, ‘is chosen on 
the ground of noble descent; but his royalty does not, if we 
take the simple words of Tacitus, imply much authority. .. . 
The whole business of the nation is transacted by the councils 
of the nation’ (p. 4). But however these things may have been 
in the ‘ black-timbered homesteads of Holstein,’ Mr. Stubbs, 
whose judgment and knowledge are far superior to Mr. Green’s, 
warns us against supposing that monarchy was ever elective here, 
or that government was democratical. He is careful to exclude 
the popular element from the great deliberative council or 
Witenagemot, in whom the powers of legislation and taxation 
were exclusively vested. ‘It is not a folk-mote’ (a popular as- 
sembly), he says; ‘although it represents the people; it is not 
a collection of representatives; its members are the principes, 
the sapientes, the comites, and counsellors of royalty, the bishops, 
the ealdermen, and the king’s thegns’ (p. 11). Not so Mr. Green, 
boldly departing from his more cautious and sagacious guide. 
‘ Every freeman,’ he says, ‘was his own legislator, in the meet- 
ing of the mark, or of the shire, or of the kingdom. In each the 





* ‘Select Charters,’ p. 2. 
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preliminary discussion rested with the nobler sort. . . . He (the 
freeman) was by right a member of “ the great meeting,” as of the 
smaller ; and in “that assembly of the wise” (the Witenagemot) 
lay the rule of the realm. It could elect or depose the King ’— 
Mr. Stubbs says, with a judicious reservation, ‘when it was 
able.’ ‘ The higher justice, the imposition of taxes, the making 
of laws, the conclusion of treaties . . . belonged to the Great 
Assembly. But with this power the freeman had less and less. 
todo. The larger the kingdom the greater grew the distance 
from his home. . . . Practically’—it was never otherwise, ac- 
cording to Mr. Stubbs—‘the National Council shrank into a 
gathering of the great officers of Church and State, with the 
royal thegns, and the old English democracy passed into an oli- 
garchy of the closest kind.’ * 

There is not the slightest warrant whatever for this assumption. 
There is no reason for supposing that the freeman ever enjoyed the 
political rights here claimed for him by Mr. Green, or that kings 
were elective here. Directly royalty touched English soil it ceased 
to be elective, and became hereditary. The language of our early 
historians admits of no other interpretation. Occasional varia- 
tions from the rule, caused by internal anarchy, or by pressing 
political necessity, cannot be considered as constituting any solid 
objection to this statement. Much as Mr. Stubbs desires to 
make it appear that the German tribes transplanted into Eng- 
land their political system, without modification or admixture, 
he is constrained to admit in his more cautious moments that, 
from the very first, the authority of royalty was augmented by 
the necessities of war; and, further, that royalty was hereditary. 
‘The new kings,’ he says, ‘are kings of the nations which they 
had led to conquest (i.e. of their own people), not of those they 
had conquered. In each case the son is named with his father, 
as sharing, in the first assumption of the title, a recognition of the 
hereditary character, which is almost the only mark distinguishing 
the German kingship from the elective chieftainship.’ t 

But Mr. Green’s assumption of a democratical element in our 
earliest constitution colours his whole history, and affects his 
treatment of it throughout. It is to this we owe the dispropor- 
tionate length occupied in his pages by the Anglo-Saxon period, 
as compared with others. To the same fundamental conception 
is due that division of his work, to which we have referred already, 
‘The New Monarchy,’ commencing with the reign of Henry VI. 
and ending with the death of Thomas Cromwell.{ At that epoch, 
he assures us, ‘The 





* ‘Short History,’ p. 56. + ‘Constitutional History,’ i. 67. 
} ‘If we use the name of the New Monarchy to express the Camnetee of oe 
glis 
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‘The Parliament was fast dying down into a mere representation 
of the baronage and the great landowners. The Commons, indeed, 
retained the right of granting and controlling subsidies, of join- 
ing in all statutory enactments, and of impeaching ministers. But 
the Lower House was ceasing to be a real representative of the 
“Commons,” whose name it bore. The borough franchise was suffer- 
ing from the general tendency to restriction and privilege which, in 
the bulk of the towns, was soon to reduce it toa farce. Up to this 
time all freemen settling in a borough, and paying their dues to 
it, became, by the mere settlement, its burgesses; but during the 
reign of Henry VL. the largeness of borough life was roughly cur- 
tailed.’ ‘It tended,’ he continues, ‘to become a narrow oligarchy. 
The internal government of the boroughs ... passed from the 
citizens—freely gathered in borough-mote—into the hands of Com- 
mon Councils, either self elected, or elected by the wealthier. . . . It 
was to these “ select men” that clauses in the new charters, generally 
confined the right of choosing their representatives in Parliament. 
The restriction of the county franchise, on the other hand, was the 
direct work of the aristocracy.’ 


To these tendencies Mr. Green attributes the restriction of 
the franchise to the forty-shilling freeholders, the virtual dis- 
franchisement of lease-holders and copyholders, and corruption 
in the management of elections.* 

We do not deny the accuracy of the picture; but Mr. Green is 
mistaken when he attributes this ‘ revolutionary change, as he 
calls it, to the King or the nobles. It took place precisely at the 
time when, on his own showing, the Lower House had attained 
its highest and most perfect development; for he assures us 
it was ‘to the reign of the House of Lancaster,’ or to a period 
before the New Monarchy, that the lawyers of the Long 
Parliament referred ‘for their precedents of constitutional 
liberty,’ and, he might have added, of parliamentary rights 
and privileges.{| The violation of constitutional liberty, the 
creation of a novel despotism of which he complains, fol- 
lowed immediately upon the time when, according to Mr. 
Stubbs, ‘ the great lords were content to act as leaders and 
allies of the Commons ;’ when kings and lords alike ‘looked to 
the Commons for help; and the Commons had gained ‘a con- 


English Sovereignty from the time of Edward IV. to the time of Elizabeth, it is 
because the character of the monarchy during this period was something wholly 
new in our history. There is no kind of similarity between the kingship of the 
old English (Anglo-Saxon), of the Norman, the Angevin, or the Plantagenet Sove - 
reigns, and the Lingship of the Tudors. The difference between them was the 
result, not of any gradual development, but of a simple revolution; and it was 
only by a revolution that the despotism of the New Monarchy was again done 
away.’—'Short History,” p. 284. These last words are remarkable as a frauk 
confession of the revolutionary character of the Long Parliament. 
* ‘Short History,’ pp. 265, 266. ' tIbid.p.284 
Y2 solidation, 
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solidation, a permanence, and a coherence which the baronage 
no longer possessed.’ 

This, then, was the use they made of their power, to intro- 
duce a revolution subversive of constitutional liberty, according 
to Mr. Green, for every one of the disfranchising acts of 
which he bitterly complains was the work of the Commons, 
not of the King or the aristocracy. If it were ‘a New 
Monarchy,’ then it was new in the sense contended for by Mr. 
Stubbs, that never before had kings or barons deferred so much 
to the will of the Lower House—never had its power been 
more consolidated. It is not the barons but the Commons who 
petition the Crown, ‘That whereas knights of the shire had 
of late been chosen by outrageous and excessive numbers of 

ple of small substance, for the future the said knights 
shall be elected in every county by people resident and dwelling 
in the said counties, whereof every one shall have in free tene- 
ments to the value of 40s. by the year at least, above all charges; 
and that they which shall be so chosen shall be dwelling and 
resident within the said counties’ (8 Hen. VI.). It is the Par- 
liament, not the king, which prefers the request sixteen years after 
that this enactment may be strictly observed. In fact, if these 
regulations with regard to elections must be deemed revolutionary 
and significant of arbitrary and irresponsible power, the guilt 
rests upon the Commons and not upon the Crown. There is no 
period in our history down to the middle of the seventeenth 
century when more exaggerated notions prevailed of the supre- 
macy of Parliament, than in this reign of Henry VI., the time, 
that is, when as Mr. Green thinks we are entering ‘ on an epoch 
of constitutional retrogression,’ and ‘ Parliamentary life is almost 
suspended, or is turned into a form by the overpowering influence 
of the Crown,’ and ‘the legislative powers of the two Houses are 
usurped by the Royal Council.’* Why, this is the very period 
when, upon an appeal of the Upper House to the judges on a 
matter of privilege, the latter declared that ‘they ought not to 
answer that question, for it hath not been used that the justices 
shall in anywise determine the privileges of the High Court of 
Parliament ; for it is so high and mighty in its nature, that it 
may make law, and that is law it may make no law’ (32 Hen. 
VI.). But Mr. Green, not content with the plain and simple 
fact that the lawyers of the Long Parliament referred for prece- 
dents to the days of the Plantagenets and Lancastrians, imagines 
that they ignored all continuity, and ‘silently regarded the 
whole period,’ from the year 1471 to 1640, ‘as a blank.’ This, 





. (* ‘Short History,’ p. 283. h 
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he thinks, was ‘not merely a legal truth but a historical one ;’ 
for ‘what the Great Rebellion, in its final result actually did, 
was to wipe away every trace of the New Monarchy, and to take 
up again the thread of our political development, just where it 
had been snapt by the Wars of the Roses.’ * 

With Mr. Green’s leave, the Parliamentary lawyers of the 
Civil Wars knew no such figment. They admitted no such 
fracture in the chain of our political existence. They appealed 
to the Act of Richard III. in their arguments against Benevo- 
lences. In their proceedings against the Duke of Buckingham 
(2 Char. I.), they asserted that ‘it hath been the ancient, constant, 
and undoubted right and usage of Parliament to question and 
complain of all persons found grievous to the Commonwealth.’ 
Even of the two judges who opposed the levying of ship-money 
in Hampden’s case, so far from ignoring ‘ The New Monarchy ’ 
of Mr. Green, Judge Hutton appeals to the Acts of Henry VIII. 
and of Elizabeth, in confirmation of his sentence in Hampden’s 
favour. 

But Mr. Green as much underrates the importance of 
Parliament, or rather of the Lower House too often con- 
founded with Parliament, in the period of ‘The New Mo- 
narchy,’ as he overrates it before that epoch. He adopts too 
literally the assertions of Coke and others, who, in their 
anxiety to justify their opposition to the royal prerogative, and 
magnify the rights and privileges of the House of Commons, 
made use of language which will not endure the test of strict 
historical criticism. It was Coke who solemnly assured the 
House ‘that King Alfred made an Act, with the advice of his 
wise men, to have two Parliaments every year, and was as 
solemnly believed! It was Coke who persuaded the House 
that the Statute, 1 Henry V., declaring that the knights of 
counties shall not be elected unless they are resident in the 
county at the time of election, meant no such thing, but only 
that they should ‘ know the state of the county and the grievances 
thereof!’ Whilst Judge Hutton improves upon Coke’s state- 
ment respecting King Alfred, ‘that it was then conceived it was 
necessary to have Parliaments often to redress inconvenience’! t 

In these views Mr. Green is influenced by the modern notion 

* ‘Short History,’ p. 284. . 

+ Rushworth, iii. App., p. 193. The Long Parliament lawyers never could, or 
never would, disabuse their minds of the notion that Parliament before the Tudors 
and after was identical. Parliament in the earlier period meant the Great 
Council, to which the Commons were assistant but were not necessary. Parlia- 


ment in the Stuart time meant, in the minds of the Commons, the exact reverse. 
= = even as the 6 Edward III., Parliament remained sitting when the Commons 
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that popular representation in the literal sense lies at the root of 
our constitution ; and, he thinks, whenever obstacles are thrown 
in the way of its free development, our constitutional existence 
is in abeyance. We, too, believe that representation lies at the 
root of our national life, and that our kings, from the days they 
set foot on these shores, were not arbitrary but constitutional 
monarchs ; reges politici, as the ancient lawyers loved to remind 
them. But then that representative body was not the Commons 
but the great Council of the nation, the principes and optimates 
(the Witenagemot) in Anglo-Saxon, the magnates or proceres of 
a later period; and these as representing in the temporal and 
spiritual lords, the two great and permanent elements of a 
Christian nation, its worldly and eternal interests, were the 
supporters and advisers of the Crown—the head and imperson- 
ation of the people. In them, under the Crown, all the functions 
of Government, whether legislative or judicial, were originally 
vested, as the King’s advisers and ministers. As in the exercise 
of their judicial powers it was natural that they should con- 
sult the judges, not as associates, but as assistants; so it was 
equally natural that in demanding aids for the service of the 
nation they should consult the wishes and convenience of those 
by whom such aids were to be furnished. For no considerate 
reader will now suppose that in the constitution of his Parlia- 
ment (A.D. 1265) De Montfort had any serious intention of 
establishing popular representation, as that phrase is now under- 
stood, or, in the words of Mr. Green, ‘ the right of the whole 
nation to deliberate and decide on its own affairs, and to have 
a voice in the selection of the administrators of Government.’* 
If this had been his object, he would not have been so careful 
for the orderly summoning of the knights from every shire—a 
class whose interests and intimate connection in various ways 
with the great nobility he could not have overlooked—and 
have shown so little consideration for the borough members.{ 
It was his real object to strengthen the powers of the 
barons and restrict those of the Crown. For the Communitas 
baronum was still considered as forming properly the whole 
Legislative Assembly of the nation—and the Commons were sum- 
moned only ‘ to give their assent to what should be ordained in the 
great Council of the nation, viz. the lords temporal and spiritual.’t 


* ‘Short History,’ p. 153. 

+ This would be still more evident if, as has been thought, the tenants in chief 
of the Crown were the sole or principal electors of the knights of the shire. The 
late decision that peers have no right to vote at Parliamentary elections was 
entirely at variance with constitutional usage. 

¢ ‘ Ad consentiendum hiis que de communi consilio regni, prelatorum, mag- 
natum et procerum, contigerit ordinari.’ 
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From the first they were mere ‘ assistants,’ not assessors of equal 
rank and privilege; sitting on lower benches in the same 
House ;* attending on the Lords as they are summoned now 
to attend them on certain occasions. Their immediate business 
done—that is, the amount of aids in money to be levied and the 
mode of levying it—they leave to the Great Council of the Lords 
to determine all questions connected with the internal and external 
policy of the nation—war, peace, and judicature. ‘Whatever 
pleases the King and the nobles will be agreeable to them’ 
(28 Edward III). ‘It does not beseem the poor Commons to 
give advice’ (7 Richard II.). ‘Right as to judgment does not 
belong to them’ (1 Henry IV.). ‘The King’s Council is to 
decide all Bills and petitions left unfinished by Parliament’ 
(15 Henry VI.). 

Other considerations point to the same conclusion. The Lower 
House neither aimed nor could aim at such an ambitious task 
as Mr. Green in his enthusiasm would impose upon it. Certain 
qualifications were from the first required in the knights, 
citizens, and burgesses, which in the temper of those times, the 
scantiness of education, the absence of political knowledge, were 
sure to constitute a select class both of electors and representa- 
tives. Ex discretioribus et probatioribus—‘the most honest (or of 
the best blood), lawful and discreet freemen ’—homines valentes, 
the ‘ most worshipful’ of the Commons; these are the distinc- 
tions accorded to the knights of the shire and the borough 
members ;| and when by changes in the state of society men of 
inferior rank and position crept in, the Commons themselves 
petitioned that the qualifications, sufficiency, and abilities, of the 
knights should be so restricted as to prevent the election of persons 
of mean qualities and estates (23 Hen, VI.); not as if this were 
a novel practice introduced by the great baronage, as Mr. Green 
asserts, but conformable with all previous usage. For acts 
regulating the abuses of elections were common long before 
‘The New Monarchy; whilst for the borough members, who 
were required to be resident in the borough, and were not taken 
from men of the same rank as the knights, the necessities of 
trade—although members were allowed a certain sum for their 
expenses—would prevent them from accepting an onerous and 
costly office, drawing them from their occupations, when travel- 
ling was slow, distant, and dangerous. In fact, it was to this 
aristocratic, and not to its popular element, that the House of 





* Until the reign of Edward III. they had neither separate house nor Speaker. 


+ In the 47 Edward III., in the election for knights, the rule prescribed is 
armigeri digniores et probiores, in actibus armorum magis expertes, Such a one 
as the Knight in Chaucer’s Pilgrimage. 
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Commons owed its importance ; a consideration very necessary 
for those who wish to understand its subsequent disputes with 
the Stuarts. 

But not until the reign of Elizabeth ; in spite of the endeavours 
of constitutional critics, who would twist the concessions of 
Edward II. and his son into greater importance than they 
deserve. Constitutions on paper are one thing, in practice 
another; and Mr. Green is quite right in thinking that ‘ our 
political history is the outcome of social changes,’ and must be 
interpreted by the state of society. It is the neglect of this 
truth that makes the study of constitutional history, as it is 
called, so utterly dry, barren, and repulsive. The history 
of this country stands high above the level of its statutes and 
its Rolls of Parliament. It is not what the Commons in 
those days might or might not do, according to the pedantical 
interpretation of their privileges by the lawyers of the Long 
Parliament, but what, considering their relations to the Crown, 
their position and influence among the people, and still 
more their recorded acts, was their own conception of their 
duties, their own interpretation of their legislative functions. 
It was certainly not that which Coke or Eliot or Pym, or later 
exponents of constitutional history have asserted in their behalf. 
It was certainly not the right of erecting themselves into in- 
quisitorial tribunals to extinguish liberty of conscience, as when, 
in the later vears of James I., they expelled from the House 
Mr. Sheperd ‘for his speech on the Bill for keeping the 
Sabaoth (sic), otherwise called Sunday,’ (18 Jas. I.) It was not 
when, setting important business apart, they fined Dr. Man- 
waring 1000/. for a foolish and extravagant sermon upon 
monarchy, and rendered him incapable of holding any civil or 
ecclesiastical office. Nor yet again when in the bitterness of 
their Calvinism they insisted on imposing their own inter- 
— of creeds and articles upon Mountagu and Sibthorp. 

he Commons in the fourteenth or fifteenth century never 
imagined for a moment that it was for them to decide the exact 
limits of the royal prerogative. Frequent as were their sittings 
under Edward III., and complete as was their constitution as the 
third estate of the realm, not a hint escapes them that it is their 
privilege to select ‘the administrators of Government,’ to pro- 
mote statesmen and divines who fall in with their humours, 
and displace and silence those who do not. They have not the 
remotest thought that ‘ their will was to be the rule’ (as claimed 
in 1628) ‘by which all that was to be taught, and all that was 
to be done in England, was henceforward to be gauged.’ They 
fell not into the inconsistency of disputing the right of the 
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Crown to dispense with the law, and then claiming the right 
for themselves of pronouncing that to be illegal, which the 
judges had declared to be legal. They might, by regulating 
their supplies, desire to remove grievances, but those grievances 
were mainly fiscal, not the grievances of the Commons under 
James I. or Charles I.; not a fixed design to concentrate within 
themselves unlimited control over all functions of the State ; 
in other words, to transfer the supremacy of the Crown to the 
Commons, and degrade the King, in the favourite language of 
Milton and his admirers, to the condition of an elective chief 
magistrate. Some may think it desirable that it should be so. 
But when they contend, as Mr. Green contends, that the leaders 
of the Great Rebellion took up ‘the thread of our political 
development just where it had been snapt by the Wars of the 
Roses,’ less prejudiced observers will be inclined to challenge 
his assertion. They will think that the Long Parliament and its 
advisers, notwithstanding their appeals to ancient precedents, 
were taking up a position as strange to the earlier House of 
Commons, before the Reformation, as it was foreign to the 
practice if not to the theory of the Constitution ; at least so far 
as that Constitution had been interpreted by practice from the 
reign of Edward I. to the reign of Elizabeth. The real inno- 
vators were the lawyers and Parliaments of the Great Rebellion. 
The real Conservative of the old lines of the Constitution was 
the King himself. It was the Commons of 1640 who were 
establishing a New Monarchy.* 

Our readers must not, therefore, expect to find in Mr. Green 
a safe or impartial guide in that most intricate and difficult 
portion of our history—the reigns of the Stuarts. It is not 
merely that this division of his work has been less carefully 
studied, or that he has trusted too implicitly to second-hand 
authorities ; but his own strong prejudices incapacitate him from 
seeing any but one side of the question, and that a very narrow 
and erroneous one. What is still more strange, he cannot 
always do justice to those authorities he recommends to his 
readers. He singles out Mr. Gardiner’s ‘ History of England, 
from the accession of James I.) as ‘invaluable for its fulness 





* Here ig Mr. Green’s own statement: ‘Pym was the first English statesmar 
who discovered and applied to the political circumstances around him, what may 
be called the doctrine of constitutional proportion. He saw that as an element of 
constitutional life Parliament was of higher value than the Crown; he saw, too, 
that in Parliament itself the one essential part was the House of Commons... . 
When Charles refused to act with the Parliament, a treated the refusal as a 
temporary abdication on the of the Sovereign.’ ‘Short History,’ p. 519. No 

uestion. But where does Mr. Green find this notion in ‘the old lines’ of the 
onstitution ? 
and 
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and good sense, as well as for the amount of fresh information 
collected in it;’ but he departs from it as widely as possible.* 
He stigmatises Clarendon at one time as perverting ‘ almost 
every fact’ in his account of the Long Parliament, ‘ by delibe- 
rate and malignant falsehood;’ yet within two years after 
(1642), pronounces him to be of great value. Either Mr. Green 
has been carried away by the impetuosity of his feelings, or he 
has been drawn by stress of time to complete this portion of his 
task without due preparation—pardonable enough, it must be 
admitted, considering the gravity and immensity of the attempt. 
For, whatever may be Mr. Green’s defects, his History is no 
mere compilation. It has all the characteristics of original 
thought, of rapid generalisation, of warm personal feeling—too 
much to be implicitly trusted. To Mr. Green, James I. appears as 
a drivelling and cowardly pedant, who had formulated a theory of 
absolute monarchy, and converted it into a system of government.} 
We are asked to believe that already, before his accession to the 
English throne, he entertained opinions subversive of ‘ national 
liberty. There is something inexpressibly ludicrous in this 
imputation. A shambling, good-natured monarch, resolved ‘to 
take his ease’ in his new kingdom, far from the rugged soil of 
Scotland, and its equally rugged Presbyterianism, James had no 
higher object than to keep things as he found them. His 
theory of ‘ absolute royalty,’ resting, as Mr. Green will have it, 
on ‘the inviolable bases’ of ‘the divine right of bishops’ and 
‘ the divine right of kings,’ was expressed in his famous axiom, 
‘No Bishop, no King,’ and implied nothing more than his admira- 
tion for the easy-going rule of an English Sovereign, as compared 
with his own experience. The peace and plenty of his Tudor 
predecessors were attributed by James to the preference they had 
shown for Episcopacy, and the support they had given it. The 
deference paid by the clergy to the Sovereign—a habit esta- 
blished by long usage from the days of Henry VIII.—the 
superior social position and culture of the English bishops, as 
compared with ‘Jack and Tom, and Will and Dick,’ of the 
Scottish Presbytery, recommended the English hierarchy to 
James. Deeper than this his theories went not, whether of 
Church or of State. He must be acquitted of all the perilous 
designs, as well as of the gross immoralities ascribed to him by 
Mr. Green, who has drawn a portrait more like that of Tiberius 
than James’ I. ‘Good-humoured and good-natured,’ says Mr. 
Gardiner—a good nature too easily abused—‘he was honestly 
desirous of increasing the prosperity of his subjects. . . . From 





* ‘Short History,’ p. 461. ¢ Ibid. p. 465. 
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his earliest youth not a syllable was ever whispered by the 
foulest slanderer against the morality of his life; and though 
he was certainly not abstemious, he was known to be perfectly 
free from the vice of drunkenness.’ * 

But Mr. Green has either failed to realise the new position 
and feelings of the Commons at the time, or failed in enabling 
his readers to realise them. If the footing was a new one, as 
Mr. Green thinks, on which the King now stood in reference to 
Parliament, it was not to the attitude of the Sovereign, but of the 
Commons, to which that novelty is chargeable. It is not he but 
they who are the aggressors. It is the King who is compelled to 
act on the defensive in behalf of that prerogative which had been 
hitherto regarded ‘as the ancient and undoubted birthright and 
inheritance’ of the Sovereign. It is the Commons who desire to 
establish their new ‘ liberties, franchises, and privileges,’ on the 
ruins of that prerogative. We are not discussing the moral 
right, but the facts, which are not to be judged by the Con- 
stitution as remodelled at the Revolution of 1688, but as that 
Constitution was interpreted, and had been interpreted, for two 
centuries and more at the accession of James I.{ The pedantry 
of which Mr. Green complains is not due exclusively to James. 
If any lawyer or statesman at the present day should insist 
upon ignoring all later precedents and custom, and insist, as the 
Constitutionalists of the Long Parliament insisted, with the 
approbation of Mr. Green, upon taking up the thread of the Con- 
stitution from the point where it had been snapped two centuries 
ago, on whom would the imputation of pedantry rest? In law 
the practice determines the theory. It is the reversal of this 
obvious rule that constitutes peers and that was precisely 
what the legal advisers of the Long Parliament—using that ex- 
pression in its extended sense—were doing. But their pedantry 
was, after all, a mere mask. It had nothing to do with the 
determination of the Commons. That determination rested on 
very different grounds. 

* ‘History of James I.,’ i. 55. ‘ 

+ ‘ That the position which the Commons now claimed,’ says Mr. Gardiner— 
who will not be accused of leaning too much to the royal side—‘ was in some 
respects new it is impossible to deny. They and not the Lords stepped forth as 
the representatives and leaders of the English nation . . . . It was nothing to them 
that their predecessors in the Plantagenet reigns had sometimes spoken with 
bated breath, and had been often reluctant to meddle with affairs of State. It 
was for them to take up the part which had been played by the barons who had 
resisted John, and by the earls who had resisted Edward. Here and there, it 

ht be, their ease was not without a flaw; but the spirit of the old Consti- 
tution was upon their side.’—‘ Spanish ery, ® ,” ii, 151. Briefly, that is, the 
letter of the law was in favour af teas and Charles, the spirit of the law with 


the Parliament. Yet it must be remembered that both partics appealed not to 
the spirit but to the letter. M 
vir, 
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Mr. Green is alive to the fact that ‘our political history is 
the outcome of social changes ;) but he has failed to explain 
satisfactorily the great enigma, how it was that 480 country- 
gentlemen, of the best blood of England, belonging to a class of 
strongly Conservative instincts, and remarkable for their attach- 
ment to the Crown, should either have become the tools of 
subtle lawyers and Republican theorists, or have adopted a line 
of conduct so much at variance with their general moderation 
and loyalty. If it be said that the army and not the Parliament 
must be held accountable for the subsequent excesses which 
ended in the subversion of the Constitution, there still remains 
the puzzle how these 480 gentlemen could have been so de- 
ficient in ordinary prudence and moral courage as to submit 
without a struggle to a faction they despised. The truth is, 
that the House of Lords had become a mere shadow. It simply 
reflected the decisions of the Commons, and was therefore voted 
down as useless. But the House of Lords is the mainstay and 
bulwark of the House of Commons, and when it ceases to be 
powerful and efficient the Commons become a rope of sand. 
If they are the motive the Peers are the regulating and 
restraining power. ‘To ~— the nobles,’ says Lord Bacon, 
‘may make a king (or a House of Commons) more absolute, 
but less safe, and less able to perform anything that he desires. 
I have noted it in my “ History of King Henry VII. of England,” 
who depressed his nobility ; whereupon it came to pass that his 
times were full of difficulties and troubles; for the nobility, 
though they continued loyal unto him, yet did they not co- 
operate with him in his business. So that in effect he was 
fain to do all things himself.’* This is the true reason of that 
supremacy of the Tudors, and the necessity on their part of 
personal exertion and rule, for which Mr. Green endeavours 
to find a different explanation. But in this desire of theirs to 
humble the nobles, the Tudors transferred fresh powers to the 
Commons. The suppression of the monastic houses, and the 
distribution of their lands among the gentry, or ‘the second 
nobles’—to use Bacon’s expressive phrase—for the ancient 
nobility were too diminished and too little in favour to share in 
the plunder,—gave them a vast increase of wealth and influence. 
They now took the place of the older baronage in the struggle 
with the Crown; and were formidable assailants, from their 
wealth, their numbers, and ‘their immediate authority with the 
common people.’ The older nobility, excluded from all share 
of authority under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, and reduced 





* Essay XIX., ‘On Empire.’ bel 
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below fifty, were doubled in number by James I., who saw the 
necessity of some protection against the aggressions of the Com- 
mons, as Cromwell afterwards saw. But the result was unfor- 
tunate. The old Lords did not agree with the new; and the 
House of Commons found in the Upper House, among the 


older aristocracy, men as much opposed to the Crown as them- 
selves. 


‘Queen Elizabeth,’ says Carte, ‘a princess of great wisdom and 
spirit, equally zealous of the rights of the Crown, and tender of the 
welfare of her subjects, preserved the prerogative very well to the 
end of her reign, by never suffering it to be touched upon or to come 
into debate in the House of Commons. . . . King James, conceited 
of his own wisdom, and fond of displaying his learning and eloquence 
in long speeches, took a different method from his predecessor, and 
talked himself out of the prerogative. He fancied that he could 
reason his Parliaments into an allowance of it, not considering that 
they might naturally have as good an opinion of their own wisdom 
as he had of his, and that the very debate of a matter in an assembly 
of men, whose rule of acting is founded on precedents, gives them 
a right to dispute it for ever. ... He was guilty of as great an 
error in laying aside the forms of Majesty and the ceremonial of a 
Court . . . . Coming from a country where they used to make very 
free with their kings, James did not care for the trouble of ceremony, 
to which he had not been reconciled by custom; and laid aside the 
State and forms of a Court to consult his own ease, and to allow all 
the world promiscuously the pleasure of hearing the learning which 
flowed from his mouth.’ 


His successor took an opposite course. Proud and reserved, 
the undignified bearing of his father, always lavish and neces- 
sitous, always exposed to contempt for his foolish good-nature, 
shocked Charles’ sense of decorum. Resenting the least impeach- 
ment of the honesty of his own intentions, demanding rather 
than courting the confidence of his subjects, 


‘he did not consider them enough to think it worth his while, or 
consistent with his dignity, to gain them by the ordinary methods 
used for that purpose. He had very high notions of the majesty and 
rights of princes, and thought the distance between them and their 
subjects so vastly great, that he would not condescend to humour his 
Parliaments, and could so ill-brook any contradiction from them, that 
as soon as they entered upon any measures disagreeable to his incli- 
nations, or less respectful . . . to his authority, he chose to part with 
them abruptly in anger, rather than try to bring them to a better and 
more complaisant temper by the arts of persuasion and management. 
He was truly zealous for the honour of the nation, and the good of 
his subjects, an excellent economist, and had no expensive vice to 
maintain. . .. He thought he had as good a right in every part of 
his prerogative as he had in those chief rents, aids, and — 
whic 
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which his subjects were by ancient tenure obliged to pay him out of 
their estates; and therefore, when his Parliaments ’—on whose advice 
and assurance of support he had undertaken the war of the Palatinate 
—‘ refused to relieve his necessities and those of his kingdom, he, in 
order to provide for both, had recourse to methods of raising money 
which had been frequently taken by his predecessors in former 
times, but which seemed new and extraordinary by having been long 
disused.’ * 


But into the reign of Charles I. we have neither time nor 
inclination to follow Mr. Green. He has not only taken too 
partial a view of the subject, and all his sympathies are one- 
sided, but in the very outset of the reign he has fallen into such 
strange errors and confusion that it is almost impossible to 
follow him. He ascribes the dissatisfaction of the Commons in 
the first Parliament of Charles I. to'the circumstance that 
‘ Bishop Laud was put practically at the head of ecclesiastical 
affairs,’ although this did not happen till afterwards. As Charles 
succeeded to the Crown on the lst of March, and Parliament met 
in the summer following, it is not easy to see how Laud, how- 
ever zealous he might be, could have found any sufficient oppor- 
tunity for interfering ‘in ecclesiastical affairs,’ and thus incurring 
the suspicions of the Commons. History at least mentions no such 
act. The only justification for this remark offered by Mr. Green 
is the assurance that Laud drew up, ‘at once, a list of ministers 
marked O. and P.—orthodox and Puritan.’t But he omits to tell 
his readers that this was a private paper drawn up at the desire 
of Buckingham, and what use, if any, Laud made of it Mr. Green 
leaves us to conjecture. ‘The most notorious among the High 
Church divines,’ he adds, ‘ Dr. Montagu’—his right name was 
Mountagu—‘ advocated in his sermons the divine right of kings, 
and the Real Presence, besides slighting the Protestant Churches 
of the Continent in favour of the Church of Rome. The first act 
of the Commons was to summon Montagu to their bar, and to 





* Carte’s ‘ Life of Ormond,’ i. 354. This writer adds—a fact unknown to most 
reacers—that in order to maintain the dignity of the Court, neglected by James L., 
the King caused different rooms in the palace to be allotted to the different orders 
of nobility; so that none of inferior rank were allowed to enter those set apart for 
persons of superior quality. For this reason written orders were hung in the 


different rooms go pee of lower grade from entering. It happened that 


Sir Henry Vane, who entered one of the forbidden rooms, was rised at 
the announcement of the King’s approach, and finding no way to escape, hid him- 
self in a cupboard, concealed by a long carpet. The King observing that the 
carpet moved, pushed it with his cane, and discovering Sir Henry, held his cane 
over him with a very angry gesture. There was, however, some reason for this 
attempt to maintain decorum at Court. ‘ In Queen Elizabeth's time,’ says Selden, 
‘ gravity and state were kept up. In King James’ time, things were pretty well. 
But in King Charles’ time, there has been nothing . . . . but omnium gatherum, 
hoite-come-toite.’ t+ Page 481. : 
commit 
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commit him to the Tower.’* To those who are acquainted with 
Mountagu’s writings and history, it will be hard to determine 
which of the two has been the more strangely misrepresented by 
Mr. Green. The prosecution of Mountagu was not the first 
act of the Commons, nor was his treatment at all such as 
Mr. Green describes it. The first Parliament of Charles I. 
met at Westminster on the 18th of June. The Commons fell at 
once, tooth-and-nail, upon the unhappy recusants, insisting that 
the penal laws against Catholics should be rigidly enforced. 
And though by the marriage articles of Henrietta Maria it had 
been provided that the Queen should have the free exercise of 
her religion, the Commons prayed the King, ‘ that none of his 
subjects not possessing the true religion by law established 
should be admitted into the service of his most royal consort.’ 
This is a tolerably clear indication of the spirit with which they 
were animated. It was not until the 6th of July that they sent 
for Mountagu; not because he had ‘ advocated in his sermons 
the divine right of kings and the Real Presence,’ still less for 
‘slighting Protestant Churches of the Continent;’ for no such 
sermons are ever mentioned, if indeed they ever existed. His 
offence consisted in writing a book called ‘A Gag for an old 
Goose,’ in answer to a Roman Catholic attack, called ‘A Gag for 
the new Gospel (of Protestantism). In defending the Church of 
England Mountagu took the same line as was taken by Hooker, 
by Andrews, and by Overall, and is held to this day by nine- 
tenths of the clergy and laity of the Church of England, even 
by Mr. Green himself. In so doing he distinguished the posi- 
tion and doctrine of the Church of England, from Romanism 
on one side, from extreme Calvinism on the other. This, and 
this only, was his offence. Attacked by two Puritan ministers, 
named Yates and Ward, for what they stigmatised as Armin- 
ianism, Mountagu — a crushing reply, entitled, ‘ Appello 
Cesarem. The Commons now took the initiative; though 
strictly it was not their concern, but that of the Upper House. 
They appointed a committee to extract such passages from the 
two books, or rather from the latter, as tended to disturb the 
Church and State. The charges were arranged under three 
heads, but not one of them such as Mr. Green describes. First, 
they found ‘The Appeal’ was derogatory to the late King ; 
because, as James had expressed himself unfavourable to Armin- 
ianism, and declared that the Pope was Anti-Christ, it was 
dishonourable to maintain the reverse—a strange method, it 
must be admitted, of upholding religious liberty! Secondly, the 





* Page 481. 
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book, they affirmed, tended to disturb the Church and State as 
putting ‘a jealousy betwixt the King and his well-affected 
subjects . . . . These he (Mountagu) calls Puritans, but does 
not define a Puritan;’ . . . and ‘the encouragement he gives 
to Popery, by affirming Rome to be a true Church.’ The third 
charge was, that he had printed his book before it was examined 
by My Lord of Canterbury, and so infringed the privileges of 
Parliament, knowing that there was a complaint in the House 
against him! For these notable offences he was not sent to the 
Tower, as Mr. Green states, but was committed to the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, with an intimation that he would be released on giving 
a recognisance for 20001. 

In consequence of the plague and the scanty attendance, the 
House was adjourned to Oxford, on the 1st of August, but not until 
the Commons had given a further indication of their new dis- 
position by restricting the grant of tonnage and poundage to one 
year. What Mr. Green means by saying that while ‘ voting a 
subsidy, the Commons restricted the grant of certain customs 
duties,’ we do not understand, for two subsidies had been granted 
already, and it was not until afterwards that the Commons 
insisted on restraining tonnage and poundage to a single year. 
From the days of Edward IV. the right of levying these dues 
had been granted to the Sovereign for life. They had become, 
in fact, part of the royal prerogative, for the assent of the Com- 
mons was regarded as merely formal. ‘ Charles refused to accept 
the grant,’ says Mr. Green ; but the opportunity was never 
afforded him of refusing. The Bill was thrown out by the 
Lords in consequence of this unusual restriction. This deci- 
sion left the matter unsolved, and Charles levied tonnage and 
poundage, waiting until the two Houses could agree between 
themselves whether to grant or deny it. 

What follows is equally puzzling. Mr. Green makes Buck- 
ingham resolve ‘ to break with the Parliament’ before it met at 
‘Oxford. ‘He suddenly demanded a new subsidy,’—but this was 
afterwards—‘a demand made merely to be denied. . . . But 
the denial increased the King’s irritation, and he marked it by 
drawing Mountagu from the Tower and promoting him to a 
Royal chaplaincy.’ As Mountagu was never sent to the Tower, 
it is needless to say he was not taken from it. Besides, 
Mountagu had been Royal Chaplain already some months 
before. So Mr. Green’s chronology and all his deductions fall 
together.* 

In his more generous moments, Mr. Green is candid enough 


* At page 482, Mr. Green adds, ‘Sir Thomas Wentworth, Cope, and four other 
leading patriots were made sheriffs.’ We suppose for Cope is meant Coke. 
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to admit that Charles had no design at the outset ‘ of establish- 
ing a tyranny, or of changing what he conceived to be the 
older constitution of the realm.’ He had no settled purpose 
of abolishing Parliament; ‘but his belief was that England’ 
—rather the Commons—‘ would in time recover its senses, and 
that then Parliament might re-assemble without inconvenience 
to the Crown.’* But these moods are rare; and Charles stands 
forth in his pages as one whom the victories of Protestantism 
abroad had no power to draw ‘ out of the petty circle of politics 
at home’; as one who had given his assent to the Petition of 
Right, bidding Parliament rely on his royal word, but paltered 
with his pledge—quite a mistake, as Mr. Gardiner has shown 
—as one who was unworthy of the loyalty of those who sup- 
ported him ; perfidious alike in his negotiations with the Parlia- 
ment and the army, ‘ jangling with Bradshaw and the Judges’ at 
his trial, and only gracing his life by his manner of leaving it.t 
A most harsh and ungenerous judgment. 

Mr. Green has much to learn, and no little to unlearn, There 
cannot be a greater mistake than to suppose that Charles was in- 
different to the victories of Protestantism abroad, as Mr. Green 
states, if by that is meant the support of his sister’s cause. But 
that support was impossible so long as the Commons refused the 
necessary supplies. It was not the King but the Commons who 
could not be drawn out of the circle of domestic politics to 
consider the dignity of the nation in its foreign relations, or 
take a just and true view of international policy. Much as he 
is maligned, there was, perhaps, only one man at the time who 
saw that a period had arrived when this nation must remodel its 
diplomacy. In their narrow puritanism the Commons determined 
their policy by their religious prejudices. Spain had been the 
nation of priests and Jesuits, therefore every true Protestant 
must insist upon war with Spain; and peace with Spain was 
rank Popery. But Spain had for some time ceased to be formid- 
able. France, under Louis XIII., was laying up stores for the 
ambition and aggrandisement of Louis XIV. Holland, whilst 
England was exclusively engrossed in ‘ the petty circle of politics 
at home,’ was covering the seas with its fleets, and was prepared 
to dispute the naval supremacy of England. A war of England 
with Spain was exactly what Richelieu and what the Dutch 
wanted ; and if the King and his advisers had been driven into 
such a war, as the Commons professed to desire, the naval great- 
ness of this country would have been in great danger of being 
eclipsed for ever. 


* ‘Short History,’ p. 499. + Ibid. pp. 500, 502, 554. 
Vol. 141.—No. 282. If 
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If Mr. Green does not imagine that the tax on ship-money 
was a mere pretext for raising revenue, his language is at least 
incautious on that head.* So far from being of any pecuniary 
advantage to the Crown, and ‘ without cost to the Exchequer,’ the 
reverse was the case, for not only every shilling of the tax was 
expended on the navy, but, in his desire to furnish an efficient 
fleet, the King spent large sums of his own.f Ship-money was, 
in fact, a much heavier impost upon the Crown than upon the 
subject ; for, like all the Stuarts, Charles took special pride in 
the navy, and to the Stuarts this arm of the service is greatly 
indebted. More than this, it was this very navy, built by ship- 
money, which protected England from the insults and aggres- 
sions of the Dutch in the time of the Commonwealth, and was 
turned by the Parliament against the King. How else does 
Mr. Green suppose that Tromp could have been driven out of 
the Channel? Did Cromwell or the Commons give their thoughts 
to the navy? Did they employ their revenues in ship-building? 

We have scarcely space to notice Mr. Green’s extraordinary 
defence of the execution of Strafford, on the ground that the 
nation ‘in the last resort retains the right of self-defence,’ and 
that the Bill of Attainder was ‘the assertion of such a right.’ 
No doubt in ‘the last resort.’{ But before such a plea can be 
fairly urged, it is necessary to show that the accused has become so 
dangerous an enemy to his country as to justify it in proceeding 
to such extremities. That was not shown in Strafford’s case. 
If it had been, there would;have been no need for the Commons 
to abandon his impeachment and resort to a Bill of Attainder. 
This looks, as in truth it was, a determination on the part of the 
Commons to crush him at all hazards; to assert the dangerous 
doctrine advocated by St. John, their representative, that they had 
the same right of taking his life without legal process, as they had 
‘to knock wolves and foxes on the head.’ But Mr. Green has 
strange notions of law and equity. He thinks that for ‘the first 
six months of the Long Parliament’ the changes it had wrought, 
of which this impeachment and execution of Strafford was one, 





* ‘Shifts of this kind,’ he says, ‘did little to fill the Treasury,’ p. 502. 

+ ‘I shall remove a scandal that hath been put upon the King, how that his 
Majesty hath meant to make a private, personal, and annual profit by it [ship- 
money}. What he hath done is well known, and I dare confidently say all hath 
been spent without any account to himself, and that his Majesty hath been at 
great charge besides towards the same p ; and I heard it from his own royal 
mouth .... that it never entered into his heart to make such use of it, and 
said he was bound in conscience to convert it to that use it was received for, and 
none other ; and that he would sooner eat the money than convert it to bis own 
private use.”—Chief Justice Finch, in Rushworth, iii., App. 233. The correctness 
of this statement is fully borne out by original Records. 

¢ ‘Short History,’ p. 523. 
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‘had been based strictly on precedent, and had, in fact, been 
simply a restoration of the older English Constitution as it 
existed at the close of the Wars of the Roses.* Yet within 
those six months Parliament had violated its own ‘ Petition of 
Right’ ; in the letter, by committing Laud to the Tower without 
specific charges to which ‘he might answer according to law ;’ 















































































































’ in the spirit, by its arbitrary proceedings against Strafford. In 
P those six months it had incapacitated the bishops from sitting 
" in the House of Lords; it had sent commissioners to deface and 
y desecrate the churches ; it had impeached the Judges for giving 
y sentence at the King’s request in the case of ship-money—an 
” unheard-of punishment for bad logic or bad law (if it was bad 
. law), and a penalty, if impartially administered, sufficient to 
° have exterminated all Parliaments. It had expelled from the 
of House all projectors and monopolists, except such as favoured its 
ts own proceedings. In its hatred of illegal subsidies, it had bor- 
? rowed of the City 100,000. to bribe the Scotch, and yet con- 
Y demned the subsidies legally granted to the King by Convocation. 
e Finally, to show its tender regard for the Constitution, and how 
id much it was concerned in taking up the thread of it ‘ where it 
t. was snapped at the Wars of the Roses,’ it extorted from the King’s 
be necessities, and his desire of saving Strafford, an Act to pro- 
” vide that neither House ‘ should be adjourned except at their own 
ng order, or Parliament be dissolved except by Act of Parliament.’ 
50 On its subsequent proceedings we need not insist. There 
nei was not a single arbitrary act which it had condemned in the 
= King that it did not imitate and outdo. It may be questioned 
he whether if Charles had gained the victory he would have over- 
yas thrown the Constitution; unfortunately there is no room for 
ad that doubt in the history of the Long Parliament. Charles met 
iad the close of his unfortunate career with dignity, and has rooted 
has in the minds of Englishmen a feeling of personal loyalty to the 
irst Sovereign which all Englishmen acknowledge, whatever be their 
cht, politics, The Long Parliament, unable to maintain its own 
me, dignity and the freedom of the people, sunk in a universal hiss 
ya: of ignominy and contempt. ; 

= But the culminating injustice of Mr. Green’s book will be 
ihip- found in his treatment of George III. He cannot find words 
hath strong enough to express his fixed and rooted aversion for a 
nat @ Sovereign, whose main fault it was, in the eyes of his political 
_ enemies, that he wished to restore something like the equilibrium 
,and of parties, set aside by his predecessors, and to rescue the nation 
“ee from a narrow and permanent oligarchy. Mr. Green admits 
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that even the best of the Whigs, with Rockingham and Burke at 
their head, were unfavourable to all schemes of Reform.* They 
shrunk, he asserts, from all sympathy with public opinion. ‘ At 
a time when it had become all-powerful in the State, when 
Government hung simply on its will, the House of Commons 
had ceased in any real and effective sense to represent the Com- 
mons at all.’t We stay not to inquire under what party or by 
whose agency this country had been reduced to a condition 
so disastrous. For nearly half a century the Whigs had 
monopolised place and power; and never in the history of 
England, not even in the reign of Charles II., had the arts of 
corruption been more actively or unscrupulously plied. Never 
had it been more unblushingly avowed that honesty and patriot- 
ism were mere names for venality. Under any circumstances it 
was not desirable that such a state of things should continue ; 
nor would they have existed at all, or certainly not in such 
excess, had there been an Opposition to criticise and resist the 
‘hoary jobbers’ represented by Newcastle, or the haughty intimi- 
dations of a ruling oligarchy. If then George III. had had no 
higher object in view than that ‘ of airing himself in the character 
which Bolingbroke had invented of a Patriot King,’ as Mr. Green 
contemptuously declares ; even if he had had no higher purpose 
than to break up a vicious system. which had led to such fatal 
results, George III. would have deserved the thanks of his people. 

But Mr. Green cannot see or acknowledge any good in any 
act or motive whatever of George III. ‘For the first and last 
time,’ he observes, ‘since the accession of the House of Hanover, 
England saw a King who was resolved to play a part in English 
politics; and the part which George III. succeeded in playing 
was undoubtedly a memorable one. In ten years he reduced 
government to a shadow, and turned the loyalty of his subjects 
into disaffection. In twenty he had forced the colonies of 
America into revolt and independence, and brought England to 
the brink of ruin.’{ And further on, in reference to the acces- 
sion of Lord North to office, Mr. Green does not scruple to say: 
‘ George was, in fact, sole minister during the eight years which 
followed ; and the.shame of the darkest hour of English history 
lies wholly at his door.’§ 

Is this the language, we ask, which a thoughtful historian, 
writing for young readers, would feel that he was justified in 
employing? Is it such as can be with safety commended to inex- 
perienced judgments? To our sense nothing can be more 
extravagant, abusive, or immodest. Mr. Green writes not like 





* ‘Short History,’ p.751. + Ibid. p.743.  ¢ Ibid.p. 740. § Ibid. p. 749. 
a grave 
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a grave historian, but as a partisan of Wilkes, Beckford, and 
Junius—as if he had been poaching on their, preserves for the 
choicest flowers of violent and vulgar rhetoric. To answer these 
and other accusations in detail would be quite beyond the ques- 
tion. If George III. was the vain, selfish, unscrupulous tyrant he 
is described by Mr. Green, how is it that the longer he reigned 
the more was he beloved by his subjects? How is it that when 
dynasties were falling, and revolutions were subverting all 
other thrones, the throne of George III. stood safer and securer 
every hour? How is it that in spite of his youth and inex- 
perience, in spite of the numerous difficulties he had to encounter 
at the outset, his government became at every decade more 
firm, more steady, and more acceptable to his subjects? How 
is it that he lived down the bitter, factious, and unscrupulous 
opposition of a party who had resolved to dictate to him what 
ministers he should choose and what measures he should follow, 
until, not merely the House of Commons, as Mr. Green in- 
sinuates, but the people at large rallied round the King and 
withdrew all confidence from his opponents? Every fresh his- 
torical investigation has lightened the load of malignant asper- 
sions once resting on his memory. Nobody now, except 
Mr. Green, believes in Burke’s ‘Thoughts on the present Dis- 
contents,’ or accepts, as an accurate statement of facts, his 
theory of an interior cabinet of ‘the King’s friends.’ No one 
now thinks that this clever but unscrupulous calumny was any- 
thing better than a party invention to conceal the incapacity 
of the Whigs and their mutual recriminations. It is not true 
that George III. in ten years reduced government to a shadow, 
even on Mr. Green’s own showing; for with all the array of 
talent against him, with the Stamp Act and other measures 
hostile to the American colonists bequeathed to him by the 
Whigs, Lord North’s administration, though not free from mis- 
takes, defied all attempts to shake it. Equally untrue is it 
that the King forced the American colonists into revolt. That 
revolt was the result of causes over which the King had no 
control. It would have come under any circumstances. Was the 
King to allow the claim of Independence? Was he to submit 
without a struggle to the dismemberment of the Empire—for 
America was as much a part of the Empire as Scotland or as 
Ireland? That, at all events, was not the opinion of the nation, 
not of Chatham, not of Burke, not of Rockingham, not of Bedford. 
What would Mr. Green have? The right of the mother-country 
to tax the Colonies had always been insisted on, though not 
enforced. It was asserted by all parties alike, however divergent 
their political opinions. In deference to the will of the _— 
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the King was bound to assert that right when it was called in 
question on the other side of the Atlantic. Whatever might be 
his private opinions he could do no otherwise ; for that he acted 
from a sense of duty and not wholly from inclination is now 
very well known. Burke might argue that it was inexpedient 
to press the right, but the clearer judgment of men in general 
saw that the question could not be so decided. It was a right 
that we claimed, and as a right it was denied; and it was 
nobler for this country, and for America itself, that it should 
be so, and that by Lord North’s reduction of the tax to a 
nominal sum the baser motives of gain should not demoralise 
or confuse the question. As to Mr. Green’s remark that by 
this tax the nation was brought to the brink of ruin he is only 
airing himself as a poet or epigrammatist. The statement is 
mere nonsense. The War of Independence, measured even by 
its material results, was not less advantageous to us than it was 
to our Colonists. Instead of diminishing it augmented our 
prosperity. 

We cannot spare room for further criticism, or we should be 
inclined to protest against Mr. Green’s tirade that, ‘ it is touching 
even now to listen to such an appeal of reason and of culture 
against the tide of dogmatism which was soon to flood Christen- 
dom with Augsburg Confessions, and Creeds of Pope Pius, and 
Westminster Confessions, and Thirty-nine Articles.* Nor can 
we dwell, as we had intended, upon his singular hostility to 
the Church of England. But we cannot forbear noticing his 
strange assertion that the Church of England alone among all 
the religious bodies of Western Christendom has failed ‘ through 
two hundred years to devise a single new service of prayer or 
of praise.’ t If that remark be intended to apply to the public 
services of the Church of England, we are not inclined to accept 
it as any condemnation. ‘But if it is to be taken in its largest 
sense, if Mr. Green includes in it devotional services for the 
use of families or individuals, or of praise in the sense of 
hymnology, he has forgotten Ken, Wilson, Keble, and a score 
of others. ’ 

Upon inaccuracies in detail we have not insisted, prejudicial 
as such inaccuracies must be in a manual intended for schools, 
for it is not to be expected that in so wide a subject they could 
be altogether avoided. Our objections are of a graver and more 
general kind. It is against the whole tone and teaching of the 
book that we feel ourselves called upon most emphatically to 
protest. Under the disguise of a school history, Mr. Green has 





* ‘Short History,’ p. 307. t Ibid. p. 610. 
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disseminated the most violent opinions in politics and religion. 
His design is not the less subtle and dangerous, because, in 
accomplishing this object, he has ingeniously perverted facts, 
and in the ardour of his temperament has misrepresented the 
conduct and motives of men; of those especially who have 
upheld the Church and the Monarchy. His sympathies are not 
with order, but with disorder ; not with established Government, 
but with those who have attempted to overthrow it. In the most 
ardent and furious of the leaders of the French Revolution he 
finds ‘a real nobleness of aim and temper’* which he denies to 
the champions of good government, or the peaceful upholders of 
religion and morality. To him the aristocracy, in conjunction 
with the Monarchy, are the plagues of mankind, united in a 
dire conspiracy against popular freedom, progress, and deve- 
lopment. Is this a history, we ask, to be put into the hands of 
the young and incautious? Is it from this they are to learn 
wisdom and moderation, to form just and equitable judgments 
of past events, or of the great actors of times that are gone? Is 
this the teaching by which they are to estimate rightly the deeds of 
kings, the worth of an aristocracy, the ‘beneficial effects of order 
and religion? We think not. We have warned our readers 
against the errors and tendencies of Mr. Green’s book. It is for 
them to exercise the necessary precautions, both for themselves 
and for those who are committed to their care and guidance. 








Art. IL.—1. Memoir and Correspondence of Caroline Herschel. 
By Mrs. John Herschel. London, 1876. 

2. Analyse historique et critique de la Vie et des Travaux de 
Sir William Herschel. Par M. Arago. Paris, in the ‘ An- 
nuaire du Bureau des Longitudes’ for 1842. 


N the early part of the seventeenth century there was a great 
rsecution of the Protestants in Moravia. Among those 

who fied from their homes during the evil days were three 
brothers, named Herschel, who became possessed of land in 
Saxony, and settled there. One of the brothers established him- 
self as a brewer at Pirna, near Dresden. Abraham Herschel, the 
son of the Pirna brewer, was landscape-gardener to the King, 
and obtained considerable reputation by his skill and taste in 
his profession. Isaac Herschel, Abraham’s third and youngest 
son, was born in 1707. Declining to follow the profession of a 
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gardener, to which he was destined, the young man resolved to 
devote himself to music, and became a hautboy-player in the 
Hanoverian Royal Guard. At an early age Isaac married, and 
settled in Hanover, where he had a large family, two of which 
were William—afterwards the great astronomer, whose name is 
so familiar to English ears—and Caroline, the subject of the 
present memoir. 

The fame of Sir William Herschel as an astronomer is perhaps 
second only to that of Sir Isaac Newton; but few are aware how 
greatly he was indebted to his sister. For forty years, from the 
time when he first commenced his career of astronomical dis- 
covery until the grave closed over him, Caroline Herschel never 
quitted him. She was his trusted assistant; it was she who 
performed the vast and complicated numerical calculations that 
made his observations available to science; she was his amanu- 
ensis, and, till he married late in life, his housekeeper. It was 
she who converted his rough notes into lucid papers to be read 
before learned societies; she did for him an amount of labour 
which filled those who were in the secret with amazement; she 
served him with a great and unwearied love, content to stand 
aside and claim no share in the credit of all the great works he 
performed. It is hard to find a parallel to the entire self-abne- 
gation with which she gave up all the energies of her mind and 
body to him. 

The volume now before us brings the life of this very remark- 
able lady for the first time before the general reader. It is in 
many respects extremely entertaining ; it is full of racy extracts 
from her letters and journals. We make acquaintance with a 
very original mind; we learn to admire a very warm-hearted 
woman, full of prejudices and oddities, but with an absence of 
selfishness as charming as it is uncommon. But we cannot help 
regretting that the authoress did not extend her plan, and that 
the opportunity has been lost of making us better acquainted 
with Sir William Herschel. No life of that great astronomer 
has been written, and we should have been well pleased if the 
publication of the present memoir had been made the occasion of 
remedying the defect. It would have been easy for the authoress 
to satisfy the not ungraceful curiosity of the world respecting the 
life of her distinguished ancestor; but the memoir adds but 
little to our knowledge of him. Those who are acquainted with 
the scattered notices of his life may sometimes see, in a chance 
phrase of Miss Herschel, the correction of a mistake, or a hint 
which may make clear some hitherto doubtful point; and 
to those who know Sir William Herschel’s work, the present 
volume is like a personal introduction to the workman. - But the 
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general reader cannot fairly be expected to possess this know- 
ledge. Nowhere throughout the book are we told the meaning 
of the astronomical activity in which the brother and sister 
passed their lives. We cannot be expected to care much about 
mere hard work apart from sympathy with its object; and even 
intellectual toil is uninteresting unless we are allowed to share 
the hopes and fears of the labourers. We hear of Sir William 
Herschel grinding for sixteen hours at a stretch at one of his 
telescope mirrors, and of Miss Herschel reading to him as he 
works, and putting food into his mouth by bits, while he con- 
tinues his monotonous labour without removing his hands; 
but the anecdote is unmeaning unless we know why he toiled 
so hard: a railway signal-man sometimes works even longer 
without creating any public enthusiasm. The real interest of 
the incident lies in this: that Sir William Herschel had con- 
ceived the idea of a new form of telescope, and was labouring 
with almost frenzied energy to put it into execution, that the 
plan succeeded so well as to revolutionise all previous methods 
of making reflecting telescopes, and laid the foundations of 
modern Stellar astronomy. ‘This is the kernel; the ‘ Memoir” 
gives us but the shell. Again, throughout the book we have not 
a hint as to the boundary of Herschel’s peculiar province in 
astronomy ; in what condition he found the science ; wherein he 
improved it; what object he proposed to himself; and how far 
that object was attained. It seems to us that the life of his 
faithful assistant, who shared all his labours and all his hopes, 
cannot be intelligently told without at the same time telling us 
this. We may be made to admire the energetic woman; but 
Miss Herschel would have felt anything but pleased if any one 
had admired in her the, woman, at the expense of the astronomer. 
The authoress sometimes does less than justice to the gifted lady 
who is the subject of her book. During her life, as her brother’s 
assistant, he was, of course, commanding officer ; his was the in- 
vention, the genius, the rapid intuition, and, most properly, the 
lion’s share of fame. To her lot fell the duty of patient attention ; 
hers was the labour of calculation ; the arrangement and tran- 
scription of rough notes. Mathematical analysis belonged to. 
him ; arithmetical computations were handed over to her. Bat 
to carry out his instructions and to perform the tasks assigned. 
to her required a large range of knowledge, as well as indomit- 
able perseverance. It is therefore not fair to the memory of 
Miss Herschel to make it appear that she was profoundly 
ignorant of even rudimentary mathematics. To give an instance : 
an extract is given in the memoir, under the date 1786, from a 
MS. book belonging to Miss Herschel, and sent by her from 
Hanover 
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Hanover to Sir John Herschel after his father’s death. The 
authoress says, ‘ The information is of a very miscellaneous kind, 
but matters connected with her special study form the greater 
part of the questions’ which, as we are elsewhere told, Miss 
Herschel used to put to her brother when they met at breakfast 
before separating for their daily task. We are then favoured 
with three or four interrogatories, which the writer of the 
‘Memoir’ may, perhaps, consider likely to elicit ‘ information of 
a miscellaneous kind,’ but which Miss Herschel in 1786 wguld 
have looked upon as absolutely childish. £.g., ‘Given the Wue 

Of a logarithm given, 
to find the angle?’ Now, in 1786 Miss Herschel had been 
fourteen years her brother’s assistant. On the very same page 
where this absurd extract is given, there is an entry in Miss 
Herschel’s journal :— 


‘4th. I calculated nebule all day, &e. . . . 
9th. Calculated the places of 100 nebule.’ 


The lady who could make the two latter entries as records of 
her ordinary daily life would be little likely to ask for informa- 
tion as to the mode of taking a transit, or the way of finding 
an angle from its logarithm. It is obvious that the questions 
belong to the days when Miss Herschel first joined her brother 
at Bath, in 1772, when she was ignorant of almost everything 
except reading and writing. The ‘Memoir’ would be of little 
interest if it were not a record of difficulties. overcome with 
immense rapidity by a very powerful mind. It is quite unfair 
to represent the Miss Herschel of 1786, who had already herself 
discovered a comet unassisted, and corresponded on equal terms 
with the leading astronomers of Europe, as asking childish 
questions of her brother. The questions are not worth noting at 
all; but if they are noted, they ought to be relegated to the first 
chapter as evidence of Miss Herschel’s sincerity when she com- 
plained that she arrived in England absolutely ignorant of 
everything likely to be of use to her in the life that lay before 
her. 

It is strange that we must go to a French philosopher for the 
record we possess of one of the most original thinkers who 
has appeared in this country. Except a few obituary notices 
in various periodicals, no biography of Sir William Herschel 
exists, except the short one by M. Arago prefixed to this 
Paper, and in this case the whole is comprised within a dozen 
pages of the little volume in which it appeared, and these are 
mostly devoted to an analysis of his work. 

We propose to give such particulars respecting Sir William 
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Herschel’s life as may serve to appreciate the new light thrown 
upon his character by the journals and letters of his sister. But 
it is evident that the authoress of the ‘ Memoir’ has materials at 
her disposal much more ample than any to which persons beyond 
her family-circle can have access; and we cannot but wish that 
she had herself performed the task. If the present volume were 
at some future time remodelled, so as to include the life of Sir 
William Herschel as well as that of his sister, it would fill a 
blank much felt by those interested in the history of astronomy. 
Although it is acknowledged that Sir William Herschel occupies 
the second place among English astronomers, it is not likely 
that he will become the subject of a separate biography. We 
think this, partly from.the nature of his work, and partly from 
the character of his life. He wrote nothing but papers for 
learned societies, and his communications to learned societies 
were hardly more than transcripts of entries in the inex- 
haustible observation-book at Slough. The work he produced 
was new, but, from its very novelty, imperfect. Sir William 
Herschel was obliged to invent the instruments and fashion the 
materials he used. His object was more to traverse a large field 
of observation than to strive after minute details. He knew 
that his inventions would be improved upon, and the imper- 
fections of his work be corrected, but he had taken possession of 
a domain in science opened out by himself, and full of wonders 
absolutely new; he was eager to push his daring investiga- 
tions deeper and yet deeper in the abyss whose marvels had 
never been seen by the eye of any mortal man till they were 
unveiled to him. To linger on such a road longer than was 
absolutely necessary would have been for him waste of time; to 
dwell on trifles would have been but labour lost ; and he was too 
good a mechanic to force effort beyond the point at which it 
ceased to be effectual. It is in astronomy as in another field of 
exploration. The footsteps of the pioneer-settler in a new land 
are soon effaced by the tread of his successors. They settle, 
flourish, improve on the spot which he painfully toiled to attain. 
But though he has laboured, and others have entered into his 
labour, to the pioneer belongs the honour and the fame. So it 
is with William Herschel. Sir John Herschel traversed the 
whole field opened by his father, besides a new one of his own. 
He worked on his father’s lines with appliances such as had not 
been within his father’s reach. He attained a degree of precision 
to which the elder astronomer laid no claim. The contrast 
between the father and son was such as might have been antici- 
pated from their training. The father, untrained, or, rather, 
self-trained in mathematics, invented methods and pursued 
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science as the passion of his life ; but until he reached middle age 
his devotion to astronomy was indulged at the expense of his 
regular avocations, and as a relief from regular business, If one 
may venture to speak of such a consummate observer as a rough- 
and-ready astronomer, the expression is only used as contrasting 
him with his son. Sir John, ‘born under the shadow of the 
forty-foot telescope, was trained for an astronomer from his 
earliest youth. By rare good fortune, the gifts of nature enabled 
him to avail himself of the opportunities to which he was born. 
Senior Wrangler of his year—a year in which the great cal- 
culator Babbage went out without even competing for the first 
place, Sir John developed into the first mathematician of his 
day. His father had learnt mathematics that he might under- 
stand astronomy ; the son was carefully trained to them from a 
boy, and passed a long life polishing the delicate weapons which 
had been put into his hands. No wonder that, revising Sir 
William Herschel’s calculations, he should have superseded his 
father’s labours, but without diminishing his father’s fame. 
Another reason is that Sir William Herschel’s writings, spread 
over more than forty years, are all disconnected—they are the 
mere transcript of the work on which he was for the moment 
occupied. They have never been collected, but remain scattered 
over more than forty volumes of the ‘ Philosophical Transactions.’ 
His life affords but few incidents for the biographer. From the 
time when he first gave himself up to astronomy until his death, 
he hardly ever absented himself for more than a few days from 
his telescopes. The record of his life is the record of his work. 
Apart from the result of his scientific inquiries, the most 
industrious biographer would not be able to put together the 
materials for a moderate-sized volume. How much the greater, 
then, is the regret that the present opportunity has been allowed 
to escape ! 

Though M. Arago’s analysis of Herschel’s labours is short, 
it is most valuable, and it is pleasant to find ourselves under 
such good guidance. As a biographer we follow him with 
distrust ; for, to say the truth, M. Arago exhibits that reckless- 
ness of foreign geography and nomenclature which even highly- 
educated Frenchmen sometimes permit themselves to indulge. 
His first page contains two random shots of this kind: he says 
‘Abraham Herschel . . . demeurait & Mihren, d’ow il fut ex- 
pulsé, &c., apparently unaware that Mihren is not a town, but 
the German name for Moravia. Moreover, it was not Abraham 
Herschel, but Hans, his father, who was driven from his home. 

We should not have thought it worth while to criticise 
M. Arago’s geography, or the genealogy which he gives of the 
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Herschel family, were it not that others have followed him in 
the further mistake of asserting that Jacob Herschel was the 
father of William and Caroline. Jacob Herschel was an elder 
brother of Sir William, and at the time of the latter’s birth in 
1738 was a child of four years old. 

The family of whom William and Caroline Herschel were 
members all showed remarkable talent at an early age. Their 
father was an excellent musician, and he trained all his children 
to follow his own profession. Each of them, when they attained 
the age of two years, went to the Hanoverian garrison school, and 
there William soon outstripped his brothers, and at last caused 
the schoolmaster to acknowledge that the boy had got beyond him. 
By the time he was fourteen William was a good performer on 
the oboe and the violin, and had learned all the schoolmaster could 
teach of French and mathematics. Caroline never had much 
schooling. Her mother considered learning unnecessary for a 
woman, and preferred to keep her daughter closely employed in 
household work to allowing her time for mental cultivation. 
The consequence of this prejudice was that she grew up almost 
to womanhood without possessing moré than the merest rudi- 
ments of knowledge. She could read and write, but that was 
all. It was not till many years afterwards, when she was with 
her brother William in England, that she began to learn arith- 
metic. This brings into still stronger relief the native shrewd- 
ness which enabled Miss Herschel to pick up, in the midst of 
other avocations, accomplishments such as distinguished her later 
life. 

For many years before Caroline Herschel’s birth, her father’s 
constitution had been impaired by the hardships of war. After 
the Battle of Dettingen, where King George II. of England, at 
the head of an army of English, Hanoverians, and Hessians, 
drove the French, under De Noailles, across the Main, the un- 
fortunate bandmaster of the Royal Guard lay all night in a wet 
furrow, and in consequence contracted an asthmatic affection 
which embittered the whole remainder of his life. But he still 
remained in the army. Among the earliest of Caroline Her- 
schel’s recollections is the sight of the confirmation of her brother 
William, on which occasion he wore ‘his new Oboésten uni- 
form,’ for he, as well as his elder brother Jacob had joined their 
father as musicians in the band of the Guard. They were, 
indeed, a family of musicians, for the elder daughter married 
another bandsman in the same‘ regiment, named Griesbach. 
Miss Herschel records that her father never much approved of 
the match, for the somewhat quaint reason that Griesbach was 
but an indifferent musician. 
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Alexander Herschel, the eldest of the sons, was, though not a 
soldier, a most accomplished musician : indeed, when William 
and Caroline deserted music for astronomy in later years, 
Alexander still adhered to his first profession, though he had a 
large share of his distinguished brother’s mechanical ingenuity, 
_ and became an efficient maker of mathematical and optical in- 
struments for his observatory. 

When Caroline was about five years old the home in Hanover 
was broken up, and, as events turned out, it was never after- 
wards entirely reunited. ‘The Guard was ordered to England, 
and Isaac Herschel, with his two sons and his son-in-law, ac- 
companied it. Mrs. Herschel kept house as well as she could, 
with much straitened means; but the family circumstances 
were not improved by the arrival of Mrs. Griesbach, the married 
daughter, whose husband marched with the rest, but forgot to 
leave any part of his pay for the support of his wife. 

Even at that time the characteristic genius of William 
Herschel had begun to show itself. His talk was of the dis- 
coveries and theories of Newton, Leibnitz, and Euler; his 
recreation the invention and fashioning of scientific instru- 
ments, in which he was assisted by his brother Alexander. 
After a year’s absence the regiment returned, ‘and it is recorded 
that William’s sole purchase brought from England was a copy 
of Locke on the ‘ Human Understanding.’ Jacob, his brother, 
a much less amiable character, who seems always to have been 
regarded with feelings akin to terror in the Herschel household, 
threw up his appointment in the band, in consequence of a 
slight which he considered himself to have suffered, by the 
appointment of another musician to a post he coveted. He 
appeared in Hanover in smart English clothes to set his 
mother’s household by the ears, while his father and brother 
accompanied their regiment on its homeward march. 

William Herschel was the next to leave the band of the Guard, 
and, however sincerely we may rejoice at an event which left 
that great man free to become an astronomer and an Englishman, 
it must be confessed that he did not stand on the order of his 
going, or waste his time in preliminaries. At the outbreak of 
hostilities in 1756 the Guard was of course engaged, and the 
bandmaster, with his son William, marched among the rest. 
The Guard was attached to the ill-starred force under the Duke 
of Cumberland, when Marshal d’Estrées was directed, with 
60,000 Frenchmen, first against the Prussian dominions lying 
on the Rhine, and next against Hanover itself: the British and 
Hanoverian army, ill-led and outmatched, was at last subjected 
by d’Estrées to a disastrous defeat at Hartenbeck, on the “> 
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The battle took place within twenty miles of Hanover, so that 
the sufferings of the Hanoverian army were brought almost 
under the very eyes of their friends. William Herschel, who 
was always of a delicate frame, suffered so much in health that, 
as Miss Herschel says in a memoir written many years after, 
‘his parents resolved to remove him.’ 

The ‘removal’ of a soldier in war-time, without the consent 
previously obtained of his superiors, is naturally attended with 
difficulty. Miss Herschel thus tells the story :-— 


‘I had only by chance a passing glimpse of my brother as I was 
sitting at the entrance of our street door when he glided like a shadow 
along, wrapt in a great coat, followed by my mother with a parcel 
containing his accoutrements; after he had succeeded in passing 
unnoticed beyond the last sentinel at Herrenhausen, he changed his 
dress. My brother’s keeping himself so carefully from all notice was 
undoubtedly to avoid the dangers of being pressed, for all unengaged 
young men were forced into the service.’ 


As William Herschel was already a soldier, one cannot avoid 
the suspicion that the danger incurred by his ‘ strategic move- 
ment’ was not that of being pressed. ~ 

William Herschel made his way safely to England, and from 
that time forth we may claim him as an Englishman. He 
never again left his adopted country for more than a passing 
visit. 

After his departure evil days fell upon Hanover. The 
Duke of Cumberland concluded with Richelieu the igno- 
minious Convention of Closterseven, by which 38,000 Hano- 
verians laid down their arms and were dispersed. The Duke 
was deprived of all his military commands, but. that did 
not alter the humiliating terms of the treaty. No stipulations 
were made for the protection of the Electorate, and Hanover was 
therefore plundered without mercy, and laid under enormous 
contributions. Caroline Herschel was then only about seven 
years old, but she entertained a lively recollection of the miseries 
endured by the Hanoverians in that time of national calamity. 
Sixteen private soldiers of the victorious army were quartered in 
Mrs. Herschel’s house, besides some officers, who took pos- 
session of the best apartments. Caroline’s time was occupied 
by attendance at the garrison school, and in learning knitting. 
The first stocking she made for her brother Alexander reached, 
she tells us, to her chin when she was finishing the upper rows ; 
and to the end of her life she was always small in stature. 
Eighty years later, when she was a celebrity, and had come back 
to her native Hanover to die, she was familiarly known as ‘ the 
little old lady ;’ and in letters written in extreme old age she 
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often records how much she was touched by the respect shown 
to her on the occasions of her visits to the theatre, which she 
attended almost to the last, and where her diminutive stature 
made her a noticeable, as well as a familiar figure. 

Miss Herschel’s biographer does not tell us what became of 
William Herschel after his escape to England. M. Arago says 
that he was engaged by Lord Durham, as master of the band in 
an English regiment, then quartered on the borders of Scotland. 
‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine,’ * probably with greater accuracy, 
states that, after struggling with great difficulties in London, he 
was engaged by the Earl of Darlington, to superintend and 
instruct a military band then forming by that nobleman in the 
county of Durham, and the opening thus afforded contributed 
so far to increase his reputation and connections, as to induce 
him to spend several years in the neighbourhood of Leeds, 
Doncaster, and Pontefract, where he had many pupils, and 
conducted public concerts and oratorios. Of this part of his 
life little is known; but in 1765, eight years after he had taken 
his hurried leave of Hanover, he was elected organist of the 
parish church at Halifax. A story is told of this election which 
bears an air of truth, and is likely enough, from the character of 
the man. One Joah Bates, a gentleman, well known to col- 
lectors of musical and literary anecdotes, was with a friend in 
the nave of the church at Halifax, when they were addressed by 
Herschel, at that time entirely unknown to them. He told 
them that he was a musician—that he desired to become the 
parish organist, but that he had never had an opportunity of 
playing on the organ. He added that his musical acquirements 
were considerable, and that if he were allowed the opportunity 
of practice, he could certainly learn to play before the day of 
the election. The story goes on to say that the friends were so 
struck with the young Hanoverian’s modest self-confidence, that 
they gave him the opportunity he desired, and became his warm 
supporters. Be that as it may, he won the election; and the 
emoluments of the office at once put him beyond the reach of 
want, and gave him that leisure for self-cultivation which was 
such an object to his energetic mind. He plunged into mathe- 
matics with characteristic impetuosity, and at the same time 
found time for the study of Italian, Latin, and Greek. At first 
his mathematical studies were directed principally to the 
theory of harmonics ; his principal assistant in that study being, 
according to Arago, a learned but very obscure mathematical 
work on the ‘Theory of Music, by Robert Smith. It was 
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music, says Arago, which first led him to mathematics, and 
mathematics which made him famous.* Robert Smith, successor 


to Cotes in the Chair of Natural Philosophy at Cambridge, 


was the author of ‘A Complete System of Optics, which after- 
wards became one of William Herschel’s inseparable com- 
panions. ‘He used to retire to bed, with a basin of milk or 
glass of water, and Smith’s “ Harmonics and Optics,” or Fer- 
gusson’s “ Astronomy,” as his companions, and go to sleep buried 
under his favourite authors. His first thoughts on rising were to 
obtain instruments for viewing those objects of which he had 
been reading.’t In the course of the year following William 
Herschel’s appointment at Halifax, he obtained the more lucra- 
tive post of organist in the Octagon Chapel at Bath. 

The parent nest in Hanover now rapidly emptied. Jacob, 
the eldest brother, followed William to England, and became 
first violin in the Court orchestra—Alexander and Dietrich 
were the only two, with the exception of Caroline, who remained 
at home. Alexander obtained the somewhat mysterious post of 
Stadtmusicus of Hanover, his duties consisted in ‘ blowing a 
corale from the Markt Thurm, and giving a daily lesson to an 
apprentice.’ The father of the family left the army in 1760, 
and settled down in the acknowledged position of the principal 
musical professor of the capital. He used to give concerts, in 
which his pupils performed, and even his little daughter, and 
his still smaller son, Dietrich, took part with their violins. 

As time went on, Caroline became too useful as a household 
drudge to be allowed to participate much in the education 
which Isaac Herschel was eager to give to his sons. Her 
mother avowed the distinct opinion that book-lore was unfitted 
for a woman. For years, as she grew up to womanhood, her 
mind remained in a state of stagnation. She used bitterly to 
complain—and it is the only subject on which, in her memoirs, 
she shows any bitterness—that her mother’s prejudices prevented 
her from acquiring knowledge that would have made her more 
useful in after-years to her brother William. Her parents never 
agreed on the subject. Her father wished to give her something 
like a polished education ; her mother was determined that she 
should have a rough one. 

When Caroline Herschel was about seventeen, her father died. 
For some time before that event, he had lost the use of his right 
side by a paralytic seizure, and although he continued to receive 





* ‘On I’a déja vu, c’est par la musique qu’Herschel arriva aux mathématiques ; 
les mathématiques & leur tour le conduisirent 4 l’optique, source premitre et 
féconde de sa grande illustration.’ 

+ ‘Memoir,’ p. 35. . 
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pupils at his house, he did not regain his former skill on the 
violin. He was reduced at last principally to the occupation 
of copying music, and the family resources naturally fell to a 
very low ebb. The death of her father deprived Caroline of 
the last friend who sympathised with her desire for better 
instruction. Her mother looked upon her as a servant ; and her 
brother Jacob, who could have helped her, treated her with a 
lofty insolence for which the reader of Miss Herschel’s recol- 
lections heartily dislikes him. She at length obtained permis- 
sion to learn millinery and dress-making, as the only means of 
avoiding the apparently not improbable contingency of ‘ being 
turned into an abigail or a housemaid.’ 

In the house of Madame Kiister, where, according to the 
custom of the day, several young ladies of good family were 
learning the art of dress-making, she was fortunate enough to 


make an acquaintance, who proved the most valued friend of 
her after-years. 


‘ One of the young women,’ she writes, ‘after a lapse of thirty-five 
years, when I was introduced to her at the Queen’s Lodge, received 
me as an old acquaintance, though I could but just remember having 


sometimes exchanged a nod and smile with a sweet little girl about 
ten or eleven years old.’ 


The lady whom she records as having recognised her when a 
member of the Queen’s household, had then become Madame 
Beckedorff, who remained her fast friend until Madame Becke- 
dorff’s death. When Miss Herschel herself died, years later, 
it was the daughter of this kind friend who closed her eyes. 

But the darkest night comes to an end: an event occurred 
which changed altogether the current of Miss Herschel’s life. 
Her brother William had, as we mentioned above, removed to 
Bath, where he rapidly became known and respected. His 
duties as organist at the Octagon Chapel did not occupy all his 
time; he used to compose anthems, chants, and sometimes 
whole services for the choir under his management. But so 
rapid and methodical a worker found that when all was done he 
had still abundant leisure. On the retirement of Mr. Lindley 
from the management of the public concerts, Herschel added 
this to his other avocations, and was consequently immersed in 
business of the most laborious kind during the Bath season. It 
occurred to him that Caroline Herschel might come over to 
England and keep house for him. It was also possible that she 
might be made available as an assistant to him in his concerts. 
Music came almost by nature to every member of his family ; 
he probably thought that it would be easy for his sister to 
acquire the necessary amount of knowledge, and the sna 
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showed how accurately he judged her. We may reasonably 
suppose that, living as she had done from infancy with musi- 
cians, and accustomed almost as soon as she could speak to 
make herself useful at her father’s concerts, she really knew a 
good deal about music, though the amount of her knowledge 
seemed quite insignificant to the scientific artists among whom 
her lot was cast. To noone did her acquirements appear more 
trifling than to herself. But her brother William was the only 
member of her family who really cared for her, and she repaid 
his rather patronising affection with passionate devotion. e 
prospect of going to join her brother was like a peep into 
heaven to the poor little girl with her keen intellect and quick 
perception. She must have felt the consciousness of great 
talents thrown away, and she had acquired ample experience of 
the bitterness of high aspirations jeered at or disregarded. No 
wonder then if she eagerly grasped at the prospect of release 
held out by her brother’s offer. Miss Herschel’s disappointment 
was proportionately great when her cross-grained brother Jacob, 
who was at that time in Hanover, first refused to give his aid 
as a musical instructor, and at last turned the whole scheme 
into ridicule, and positively refused his consent to her leaving 
home; a refusal which, as head of the family, he was able to 
enforce. 

Here for the first time the indomitable will, which afterwards 
became so marked a feature in Caroline Herschel’s character, 
asserted itself. She could not obtain consent to her departure, 
but, at any rate, she could prepare for it: she records her deter- 
mination with charming simplicity :— 

‘ Jacob,’ she writes, ‘ began to turn the whole scheme into ridicule, 
and of course he never heard the sound of my voice except in speaking, 
and I was left in the harassing uncertainty whether I was to go or 
not. I resolved at last to prepare, as far as lay in my power, for both 
cases, by taking in the first place every opportunity, when all were 
from home, to imitate with a gag between my teeth the solo parts of 
concertos, shake and all, such as I had heard them play on the violin ; 
2 consequence, I had gained a tolerable execution before I knew how 

sing.’ 

The journey to England was at last settled, much to her 
mother’s disgust. But, as she says with great naiveté, ‘ Her 
anguish at my leaving was somewhat alleviated by my brother 
settling a small annuity upon her, by which she would be 
enabled to keep an attendant to supply my place.’ The last 
objection being now removed, she left = wc in August, 1772. 

She went ‘from Helvot to Harrige’—more accurate geo- 
graphers might, perhaps, have written from Hellevoetsluis to 

2a2 Harwich 
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Harwich ; but, indeed, Miss Herschel’s idea of orthography 
remained abnormal to the end of her life. The authoress of the 
‘Memoirs’ tells us that she has modernised the spelling through- 
out; we are not quite sure that we approve of the change. We 
are once or twice allowed to catch a glimpse of her without her 
modern disguise; for in one of her letters, written when she 
heard the news of Sir John Herschel’s intended departure for 
the Cape in 1822, she exclaims, ‘Ja! if I was thirty or forty 
years junger, and could go too? in Gottes nahmen!’ We quite 
agree with the authoress of the ‘ Memoir’ that an old lady who 
had discovered eight comets might be allowed to spell in her 
own way; but we by no means subscribe to the conclusion that 
the trimming and modernising of her letters and memoranda 
have improved them. 

Immediately on her arrival in Bath, Miss Herschel com- 
menced her training. She knew no English, and, as she was to 
do the housekeeping and marketing, it was necessary at once 
to devote her attention to its acquisition. She also records that, 
on the first morning after her arrival, her brother began to teach 
her the rudiments of arithmetic. When we remember that it 
was principally as a calculator that she was afterwards remark- 
able, and that the numerical results which rendered her brother's 
observations available to science were all worked out by her, 
some idea is obtained of the keenness and perseverance which 
could so overcome the deficiencies left by early neglect. All 
difficulties vanished before her as if by magic. The immediate 
business on hand was the organisation of William Herschel’s 
concerts. Caroline’s voice was tried, and was found satisfac- 
tory. She was set to work with three lessons a day, either 
singing or at the harpsichord. In a short time she was installed 
as the leading solo singer of the concerts and oratorios, which 
her brother provided for his fastidious audience. It then de- 
volved upon her to train and lead the treble singers, and to copy 
the scores for the various performers. 

For ten years the Herschels remained at Bath. William 
Herschel was indefatigable in his music lessons, giving some- 
times as many as thirty-eight in a day; but every spare moment 
was dedicated to studies, which more and more engrossed his 
attention, and at last compelled him to devote himself to the 
observation of the heavens. He became a member of a Philo- 
sophical Society in Bath, to which he contributed for several 
years papers on scientific subjects. It was thus at the very 
turning-point of his career that Caroline Herschel became the 
companion and fellow-worker of her brother. 

In a shop in Bath William Herschel one day found a two- 

and-a-half-feet 
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and-a-half-feet Gregorian Telescope for hire. He became pos- 
sessed of it, and took it into constant use, not only for observing 
the heavens, but for making experiments on its construction. 
He soon determined not to remain content with viewing what 
had been seen by others, He would enter on a course of ori- 
ginal investigation for himself. 


‘ He wrote to inquire the price of a reflecting mirror for (I believe) 
a five- or six-foot telescope. The answer was that there were none of 
so large a size, but a person offered to make one at a price much above 
what my brother thought to give. About this time he bought of a 
Quaker resident in Bath, who had formerly made attempts at polishing 
nirrors, all his rubbish of patterns, tools, hones, polishers, unfinished 
mirrors, &c.; but all for small Gregorians, and none above two or 
three inches in diameter.’ * 


This disappointment, which would, perhaps, have damped the 
ardour of a less enthusiastic man, proved an immense advantage 
to science. As his modest salary as organist would not enable 
him to buy a telescope, Herschel proceeded to make one. At 
first his telescope was to be moderate in size, and the plan was 
adopted only because it would be cheaper to make a large 
telescope than to buy one. But as he studied the subject his 
ambition increased. Expedients occurred to him for avoiding 
certain difficulties, mechanical and optical, which had hitherto 
prevented large reflecting telescopes from being used; and as 
the range of his knowledge of optics extended, he began to 
grasp the possibility of improvements in telescopes which should 
confer on them powers beyond the wildest dreams of former 
astronomers. 

In Miss Herschel’s ‘ Memoir,’ as in all books dealing with 
astronomers and their doings, we hear constantly of Gregorian 
telescopes, Newtonian telescopes, Galilean telescopes. In works 
of later date we read of Herschelian telescopes ; but naturally 
in works written for professed astronomers no one ever thinks it 
worth while to say in what the peculiarities of these instruments 
consist. It may therefore be mentioned here that all telescopes 
are modifications of two great types: refracting and reflecting. 
Refracting telescopes consist of a double convex lens, called 
the object-glass, to enlarge the object viewed, and a smaller 
double concave lens, or eye-piece, which is used as a micro- 
scope to examine the image formed by the object-glass. The 
common opera-glass is a telescope of this description. It is 
called after Galileo, the Florentine astronomer. Galileo is said 
to have received some casual information on the subject from a 


~~. 


* Miss Herschel’s ‘ Recollections,’ p. 35. 
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German whom he met at Genoa in 1609. He was able, after 
some experiments, to make a telescope which magnified no 
less than three times! He subsequently made one magnifying 
thirty-two times. The telescopes used by Huygens and Cassini 
did not exceed at their highest power 150 times. Auzont, who 
constructed a telescope of 300 feet focal length, to obviate chro- 
matic aberration (a difficulty on which we do not propose to 
dwell, as in Herschel’s time it had been substantially overcome), 
applied to his huge and unwieldy instrument a magnifying 
’ power of 600 times.* 

Reflecting telescopes consist of a concave mirror presented 
to the object viewed. In the focus of the curve formed by this 
mirror, and consequently in the spot where all the rays reflected 
by the mirror converge to a point, a smaller mirror is fixed, facing 
the first; and the image of the object looked at, after being 
magnified by the first mirror and concentrated on the small 
one, is examined by a lens or microscope in the same way that 
the eye-piece of the Galilean telescope examines the enlarged 
image made by the object-glass. It must be remembered that 
the focus, or focal point of a concave mirror, is the centre of the 
curve presented by such mirror. To make this clear, let u 
recur to first principles. A sphere is generated by the revolu- 
tion of a circle round its axis ; we may see it by spinning a hall- 
crown on the table. Suppose, then, a circle of three inches 
radius so rotated, the result would be a sphere of six inches in 
diameter. If that sphere were formed of glass, and you cut out 
from any part of it a circular disc with a radius of one inch, you 
would have a concave glass, like a watch-glass, which would be 
described as being of two inches diameter, and three inches 
focal length. 

We have said that the small mirror is placed in the focus 
of the curve of the large mirror, we did so to avoid distracting 
attention from the principle on which it is constructed ; but the 
peculiarity of the Gragetien | telescope is that the small mirror 





* ‘Les lunettes que construisit Galilée, celles qui lui servirent a découvrir le 
satellites de Jupiter, les phases de Vénus et & observer Jes taches du soleil, gros 
sirent successivement 4, 7, et 32 fois les dimensions linéaires des astres. Ce 
dernier nombre lillustre astronome de Florence ne le dépassa En remontant 
autant que jai pu faire aux sources ou je devais espérer det trouver quelques 
données précises sur les instruments & Paide desquels Huygens et J. D. Cassini 
firent leurs belles observations, je vois que les lunettes de 12 et de 23 pieds de 
long, de 2} pouces d’ouverture qui conduisirent Huygens & la découverte du 
premier satellite de Saturne et 2 la détermination de la vraie forme de l’anneal 
grossissaient 48, 50, et 92 fois; rien ne prouve que ces illustres observateurs 
aient jamais appliqué & leurs immenses lunettes des grossissements linéaires dé 
plus de cent a fois. Enfin une lunette travaillée par Auzont (1664) qu 
avec la colossale longueur focale de 300 pieds ne grossissait que 600 fois.’-—A RAO. 

+ Invented by James Gregory of Aberdeen, 1663. 
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is concave, and is fixed beyond the focal point of the larger 
reflector ; while in the instrument invented by Cassegrain,* and 
called after him, the small mirror is convex, and is placed within 
the focal distance. 

In both these instruments the reflector is perforated in the 
centre by a circular aperture, to allow of the insertion of a 
magnifying eye-piece. 

Sir Isaac Newton, in 1669, hit upon the expedient of placing 
the small mirror at an angle to dis heews one. He was therefore 
able to dispense with the perforation of the large mirror, by 
reflecting the image on to a lens situated in the side of the tube 
of the telescope. Of course, in all these instruments, the small 
mirror and its attachments, placed in the tube between the 
reflector and the heavens, obscured a great deal of the light 
that would otherwise fall directly on the reflector. How to get 
rid of this inconvenience was the first problem presented to the 
mind of Herschel. The second was how to grind mirrors of such 
shape and size as to allow the application of magnifying powers 
enormously greater than any which had hitherto been considered 
possible. He succeeded in both attempts. The first difficulty 
was surmounted in a manner so simple that one is astonished 
it should have eluded the great inventors who preceded him. It 
occurred to him that if, instead of placing his reflector at right 
angles to the axis of his telescope, he inclined it a little forward, 
the image would be focused at a point on the edge of the 
tube, he could then dispense altogether with the second mirror 
and with the aperture in the reflector, and direct his eye-piece 
directly on the principal mirror itself. It was a case of Columbus 
and his egg over again. 

Sir William summoned his brother Alexander from Hanover, 
and after Easter, when the termination of the Bath season left 
them a little leisure, they began to construct a telescope eighteen 
or twenty feet long! Every room was turned into a workshop. 
In the drawing-room worked a cabinet-maker, constructing tubes 
and stands for telescopes; in another room a huge turning- 
machine was erected, which Alexander picked up in Bristol. 

Every leisure moment was eagerly snatched at for resuming 
some work which was in progress, without taking time for 
changing dress. Miss Herschel complains that they were con- 
tinually tearing their lace ruffles, or bespattering them with 
molten pitch. On the grass-plot behind the house preparations 
were made for erecting the twenty-feet telescope, the precursor 
of that giant instrument which was afterwards the glory of 





* In 1672. 
Slough. 
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Slough. The grinding of specula used formerly to be _per- 
formed by hand, no machinery being sufficiently exact. The 
tool on which they were shaped was turned into the required 
form, and covered with coarse emery and water; the specula 
were then ground on it to the necessary figure, and afterwards 
polished with putty, or oxide of tin. To grind a speculum six 
or eight inches in diameter was considered a work of great 
labour ;* what then must have been the difficulties incurred by 
the Herschels, who undertook to grind specula four feet in 
diameter? Miss Herschel was constantly in attendance on her 
brother while the grinding was going on.t She used to read to 
him while he was engaged in polishing. The authors selected 
were generally the Arabian Nights, or the novels of Sterne and 
Fielding. She, however, managed to spare time for ‘ two lessons 
a week’ from Miss Fleming, the celebrated dancing mistress, ‘to 
drill me for a gentlewoman ; God knows how she succeeded |’ 
In the midst of these multifarious occupations she mentions 
having copied the scores of the ‘Messiah’ and ‘Judas Maccabeus’ 
into parts for an orchestra of nearly one hundred performers, 
and the vocal parts of ‘Samson,’ besides instructing the treble 
singers, of whom she was now herself the first. William and 
Alexander Herschel used to throw themselves into their work 
with a glee like that of schoolboys out for a holiday. One 
Saturday night the brothers returned about twelve o’clock from 
a concert, pleasing themselves all the way with the idea that 
they would be at liberty to spend the next day, except a few 
hours’ attendance at chapel, altogether at the turning-bench. 
Not liking to scandalise the good people of Bath by grinding 
their tools on Sunday, they ran out with a lantern to their land- 
lord’s grindstone, and set to work on their delicate task in 
semi-obscurity. They would probably have worked till day- 
light, but William was brought back fainting with the loss 
of one of his finger-nails. We ought, perhaps, to apologise for 
dwelling on these trifling details. Our excuse is that they make 
us know a great man better. 

Pending the completion of the great telescope, the brothers. 
manufactured several of smaller dimensions. Sir William had 
one of five, and one of seven feet focal length. 





* Lord Rosse’s telescopes, 
+ ‘Je lis le passage suivant dans un Mémoire de Lalande, imprimé en 1783 et 
faisant partiede la préface du tome viii des ‘ Ephémérides des mouvements célestes.’ 
‘Chaque fois qu’Herschel entreprend de polir un miroir (de télescope), il en a 
pour dix, douze, quatorze heures d’un travail continu. Ii ne quitte pas un 
instant, méme pour manger, et recoit des mains de sa scour les aliments sans 
lesquels on ne panes supporter une si longue fatigue: pour rien au monde 
Herschel n’abandonnerait son travail; suivant lui, ce serait le giter.’ O 
n 
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On the evening of the 13th of March, 1781, Herschel was 


engaged in examining some small stars in the vicinity of the 
constellation Gemini, when his attention was attracted to one 
more than the rest. He applied to his telescope higher magni- 
fying powers, and found, to his surprise, that the apparent 
diameter of the body increased considerably. It was not, then, 
a fixed star, for no magnifying power presents one of those 
distant luminaries as other than a point of light. Careful 
examination showed that it was moving at the rate of two and a 
half seconds per hour. It was the planet now called Uranus. 
Herschel had commenced his career by a discovery which raised 
him to the front rank of astronomers. Continental observers 
wished to confer on the new planet the name of its discoverer, 
and the symbol Hf, by which it is known in astronomy, still 
bears his initial. But after an interval, during which it was 
called by Herschel’s proposed name of the ‘Georgium Sidus,’ it 
was christened ‘ Uranus ’—now its recognised appellation. Ura- 
nus had often been seen before ; indeed, it was observed and 
recorded on no less than twenty previous occasions as a fixed 
star. Arago* points out that ‘if Herschel had directed his 
telescope to the constellation Gemini eleven days earlier (that is, 
on March 2 instead of March 13) the proper motion of Uranus 
would have escaped his observation, for on the 2nd the planet 
was in one of its stationary points. It will be seen from this 
remark on what may depend the greatest discoveries in astro- 
nomy.’ One step in this fascinating science inevitably leads to 
another. Perturbations in the course of Uranus led Adams, in 
England, and Leverrier, in France, to suspect the existence of 
yet another planet, whose attraction should be sufficiently power- 
ful to alter the path of Uranus through space, and yet so distant 
as to have eluded observers since the beginning of the world. 
The event proved that they were right, and Neptune was dis- 
covered by the Prussian astronomer Dr. Galle in the very spot 
indicated by the two great astronomers ; who thus achieved pro- 
bably the greatest triumph ever won by mathematical science.f 
The fame of Herschel’s; discovery spread rapidly. The 
most prominent astronomers made the journey to Bath—no 
ordinary undertaking in those days—to see the great telescopes 


* Quoted in Chambers’s ‘ Astronomy,’ p. 150. 

t Alexander Humboldt wrote to Miss Herschel on the 25th September, 
1846, a letter conveying to her from the King of Prussia the Gold Medal for 
Science, on the occasion of her ninety-sixth birthday. ‘I know I may count 
= your indulgence. . . I specially deserve such leniency to-day—the day on 
which my young friend Dr. Galle, Assistant Astronomer in our Observatory (to the 
triumph of theoretical astronomy be it said), has discovered the trans-Uranian 
planet indicated by Leverrier as the cause of the perturbations of Uranus.’ 
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at which he was labouring with extraordinary assiduity * and 
to converse with their inventor. Miss Herschel’s journals are 
filled with accounts of preparations for new oratorios and the 
making of new telescopes in almost equal proportions. The 
casting of a mirror for one of the instruments well-nigh proved 
fatal to all the adventurers. The metal was in the furnace, 
which unfortunately began to leak at the moment when ready 
for pouring. ‘ Both my brothers,’ says Miss Herschel, ‘ and the 
caster with his men, were obliged to run out at opposite doors, 
for the stone flooring flew about in all directions as high as the 
ceiling. My poor brother fell exhausted with heat and exertion 
on a heap of brickbats.’ A second casting resulted in a very 
perfect metal. While he was thus busily engaged, the King 
invited him to Windsor, and desired him to bring his instru- 
ments with him. 

After this visit, Herschel never returned permanently to Bath ; 
he was caressed and honoured by all the savants of the metropolis, 
and the King was so interested by the extraordinary objects in 
the starry heavens which were shown to him, that he invited 
the Bath musician to become his private astronomer, with a 
salary of 2001. per annum. In such notices of Sir William 
Herschel’s life as have been published, it has been assumed that 
the King provided for his astronomer with royal munificence. 
M. Arago adopts the current story. Such, however, was not 
the case. The income of Sir William Herschel at Bath, from 
his organist’s salary and his musical pupils, very greatly exceeded 
that which he accepted at the hands of his royal patron. Miss 
Herschel speaks, in one of her latest letters,t of the life of pri- 
vations and struggles undergone by her brother — she says 
nothing of her own—during between twenty and thirty years, 
till he had realised a sufficient capital for living respectably by 
the making of seven, ten, twenty, and twenty-five-feet telescopes. 
She also mentions that it was at first intended, when M. de 
Mainborg, who had formerly been one of the King’s tutors, and 
was afterwards his private astronomer, died, to make Sir William 
Herschel Astronomer at Kew in his room. But it was otherwise 
determined, for ‘the King was surrounded by some wiseacres who 
knew how to bargain, and even offered 100/. if he would go to 
Hanover.’ 

A house was taken at Datchet, in which Miss Herschel was 
promptly installed as housekeeper and general assistant. The 





* ‘Méme & 1l'époque ott, dans la ville de Bath, Herschel n'était qu’un simple 
amateur d’astronomie, il fit jusqu’s deux cents miroirs newtoniens de 7 pieds 
anglais de foyer; jusqu’a cent cinquante miroirs de 10 pieds, et environ quatre- 
vingts miroirs de 20 pieds.’ + Hanover, February, 1842. 

new 
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new home was a large neglected place, ruinous, and overgrown 
with weeds. Miss Herschel’s economical soul was appalled at 
the price of everything, from coals to butcher’s meat ; but there 
were stables where mirrors could be ground ; a laundry which 
would serve for a library, and a grass plot where the twenty-feet 
telescope was to be erected. The brother and sister agreed that 
now they were really in the country they could live on eggs and 
bacon for next to nothing. Miss Herschel found that she was 
to be trained for an assistant-astronomer, and, ‘ by way of en- 
couragement,’ as she says, a telescope, adapted for sweeping, 
was given to her. ‘I was to sweep for comets, and I see by 
my journal that I began August, 1782, to record all the re- 
markable appearances that I saw in my sweeps. She soon 
had the satisfaction of seeing that her brother was satisfied 
with her endeavours to assist. It was her business to watch 
the clock, and note the times of various phenomena; to 
write down memoranda; to fetch and carry instruments, 
or to measure the ground with poles. Something of this 
kind occurred every moment. Measurements on the diameter 
of the newly-discovered Georgium’ Sidus, and observations of 
other planets, double stars, &c., were made with great 
assiduity. From this time, and for many years, almost the 
whole of almost every night that was not too cloudy was 
devoted to observation of the heavens, until daylight sent the 
astronomers to their beds. But it was soon found that Caro- 
line Herschel must become entirely attached to the writing- 
desk, so that she seldom had an opportunity, unless in the tem- 
porary absence of her brother, for original observation. The use 
of the twenty-feet telescope was not without its exciting and 
even dangerous features, Sir William Herschel passed his time 
principally on a high scaffolding, erected with too impetuous 
haste to be very safe. A temporary cross-beam represented the 
safe gallery which would have been erected by a more cautious 
observer ; one night in a high wind the whole affair came to 
the ground ; fortunately, says Miss Herschel, the mirror was 
uninjured. Shortly afterwards, Miss Herschel herself met with 
a serious accident. She was sent in haste across ground covered 
a foot deep with snow to record an observation, but the tube 
and mirror rested on a temporary contrivance, consisting of a 
couple of butcher’s hooks, one of which penetrated her leg above 
the knee. In answer to her brother’s call to make haste, she 
could only cry that she was hooked. It was found impossible 
to raise her without, as she says, leaving nearly two ounces of 
flesh behind her. It was six weeks before the courageous 
lady asked for medical advice. Dr. Lind, who came to her 
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assistance, told her that if. a soldier had received such a wound 
he would have been sent for six weeks to hospital. Her prin- 
cipal emotion connected with the event seems to have been 
satisfaction that her brother lost nothing by the accident, as the 
remainder of the night was too cloudy to afford intervals 
favourable for observation. 

We mentioned that two great objects were present to Sir 
William Herschel’s mind. ‘The first was to obviate the loss of 
light consequent on the construction of reflecting telescopes ; 
and we have seen by what simple contrivance the change was 
effected. In his other object, viz., the manufacture of telescopes, 
powerful beyond the expectations of previous astronomers, he 
was equally successful. This is not the place for an examina- 
tion of the expedients he adopted; it is enough to say that, 
before the discovery of Uranus, he had applied linear magni- 
fying powers of a thousand, twelve hundred, two thousand two 
hundred, two thousand six hundred, and even of six thousand 
times to a reflecting telescope of seven feet in focal length. 
The Royal Society of London officially requested Herschel to 
give publicity to the means he had adopted for ascertaining 
such amounts of magnifying power in his telescopes. His 
answer is contained in a Paper called, ‘ Answers to Doubts that 
might be raised to the High Magnifying Powers used by Her- 
schel,’ and, as Arago says, the question was settled once for all. 
In one of his letters to his sister, written in May, 1782, when he 
first went to London, at the King’s desire, to see his Majesty, 
Herschel says— 


‘ Dr. Maskelyne (the Astronomer Royal) in public declared his 
obligations to me for having introduced to them the high powers, for 
‘M. Aubert has so much succeeded with them that he says he looks 
down upon 200, 300, or 400 with contempt, and immediately begins 
with 800. He has used 2500 very completely; and seen my fine 
double stars with them.’ 


A month later he writes :— 


‘ Among opticians and astronomers nothing is now talked of but 
what they call my great discoveries. Alas! this shows how far they 
are behind, when such trifles as I have seen and done are called great. 
Let me but get at it again! I will make such telescopes and see such 
things—that is, I will endeavour to do so.’ 


It must not be supposed that high powers can often be used in 
the English climate. Herschel found that there are not above a 
hundred hours in the year during which the heavens can be 
advantageously observed with a telescope of forty feet, furnished 
with a magnifying power of a thousand. 

It 
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It was not till twenty years of continuous labour had enabled 
Herschel fully to estimate the value of his discovery that he 
gave to the scientific world his memoir on the power of 
penetrating into space by telescopes. He found that with his 
twenty-feet telescope he could penetrate into space seventy-five 
times further than with the naked eye; with a twenty-five-feet 
telescope, he could reach ninety-six times; and with his great 
forty-feet instrument, 192 times the distance which could be 
attained by human vision unassisted. As the eye of man can 
barely discern stars of what is called the seventh magnitude,* 
it follows that the great telescope rendered visible, stars so 
amazingly remote, that light, leaping over a space of a hun- 
dred and eighty-five thousand miles, three times the diameter of 
our globe, in a single second would take half a million of years 
to travel from them to the earth. If such a star were this day 
extinguished, it would still continue to be seen from the earth 
for 500,000 years. 

Such is the domain added by Herschel to astronomy. 

In the early part of 1786 the Herschels removed to Slough, 
and Sir William determined to set to’ work in earnest on a tele- 
scope forty feet in length. He took the twenty-feet as a model. 
The latter instrument had already been so improved by constant 
alteration, that it was found practically serviceable for that 
purpose. His friend Sir William Watson undertook, through 
Madame Schwellenberg, who was attached to the Court, to bring 
the undertaking under the notice of the King. In consequence 
of this, he soon afterwards received, through Sir J. Banks, the 
promise that 2000/. would be granted to enable him to make 
himself an instrument. It is nowhere stated whether this sum 
was defrayed by the Royal Society, of which Sir Joseph was 
president, or by the King. The work proceeded with rapidity. 
Smiths toiled all the summer on the iron-work, and troops of. 
labourers relieved each other at the grinding of the great mirror. 
Tools had to be forged specially for this purpose, ground to be 
levelled, brick foundations to be laid—in short, the gardens of 
the new house were the scene of great bustle and activity. The 
heavy castings were made in London, and brought to Windsor 
by water. It soon appeared that the expense of these improve- 
ments could not be defrayed out of the 200/. a year which was 
allowed him by the King, or even by the extra 2000/. procured 
through Sir William Watson. Moreover, as we gather, the 


* Stars are known empirically as of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, &c., magnitude. The 
theory is that all are of the same size, and dwindle from the lst to the 2nd 
magnitude, and so on in proportion to their distance. This theory is known not to 
be exactly correct, but it is convenient for astronomical purposes, and is there- 
fore conventionally uscd. 
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salary was not paid with very great regularity. Sir William 
therefore established a regular manufacture of telescopes, of 
which he and his sister ground all the mirrors, and superintended 
all the details. Though money for necessary household expenses, 
as well as for astronomical purposes, was thus acquired, Herschel 
felt keenly that he was doing an injustice to himself and to the 
cause of astronomy by giving up his time to the making of 
telescopes for other observers. Mention is made in the journals 
of several telescopes of remarkable dimensions. One for the 
King of Spain was executed at a cost of 31507. Miss Herschel 
notes that she was much hindered in her work by the packing of 
the Spanish telescope, which was done at the barn and rickyard 
of Upton, where she was then lodging, her own room being all 
the time filled with the optical apparatus. The Prince of 
Canino paid 2310/1. for a ten- and a seven-foot telescope frum 
the same indefatigable hands. It is evident that though the 
pecuniary profit was great, it was dearly purchased at the 
expense of health and time which was entailed upon Sir William 
by labour so severe. There is no doubt that the exhaustion pro- 
duced by grinding mirrors told seriously upon his health. 

In the summer which saw them installed at Slough Miss 
Herschel appeared as an original discoverer. Sir William was 
called away to deliver a ten-foot telescope as a present from the 
King to the Observatory of Gittingen. While he was absent, 
Miss Herschel resumed her ‘ sweeping,’ for which her position as 
assistant usually left her but little time, but to which she was 
intensely devoted. Her diary on the 1st of August, 1786, 
contains the following entry :— 

‘This evening I saw an object which I believe will prove to-morrow 
night to be a comet.’ 


All next day she steadily pursued her daily task, but it is ye 
that her mind was running on her comet. 


‘August 2. To-day I calculated 150 nebule—I fear it will not be 
clear to-night, it has been raining throughout the whole day, but now 
seems to clear up a little. One o'clock: the object of last night is a 
comet.’ 


Before going to bed that night she wrote to several of the 
eee astronomers to announce her discovery. To Dr. 

lagden she says :— 

‘The employment of writing down the observations when my 
brother uses the 20-foot reflector, does not often allow me time to 
look at the heavens ; but as he is now on a visit to Germany, I have 
taken the opportunity to sweep in the neighbourhood of the sun in 
search of comets, and last night I found an object very much bling 
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sembling in colour and brightness the 27 nebula of the “ Connoissance 
des Temps,” &c.’ 


She then describes the position and appearance of the ‘ sus- 
pected comet,’ as she calls it, and adds that her observations 
were made with a Newtonian sweeper of twenty-seven-inch 
focal length, and a power of about twenty. 

‘Sweeping,’ which was such a delight to Miss Herschel, 
consists in directing the telescope to a given point in the 
heavens, and allowing it to remain in that position. By the 
motion of the earth, all stars situated on the parallel of declina- 
tion (or distance from the equator) to which the instrument is 
directed pass across the field in their order of right ascension, 
and can be recognised by reference to a clock showing sidereal 
time. When any star or nebula is observed where, according to 
the catalogues, no star should be, it is noted for further 
investigation. In one of her letters, many years afterwards,* to 
Sir John Herschel, Miss Herschel mentions the contrivance by 
which she used to obtain the time. ‘ You mention a monkey- 
clock, or jack, in your paper. I would only notice (if you 
mean the jack in the painted deal-case) that Alex made it 
merely to take with me on the roof when I was sweeping for 
comets, that I might count seconds by it, going softly downstairs 
till lwas within hearing of the beat of the timepiece on the 
ground-floor (at that time our Observatory), all doors being 
open.’ 

Miss Herschel’s remark, that she was sweeping ‘in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sun,’ is possibly an error in the transcription of 
her letter. The sun had disappeared on the day in question by 
half-past seven ; and had that luminary been above the visible 
horizon, his rays would have prevented the comet from being 
observed if it had been anywhere in his vicinity. From Miss 
Herschel’s description of the comet’s position (in the constella- 
tion Come Bernices), it was on the day of the discovery about 
three hours later than the sun in right ascension, and therefore 
would pass the meridian about three o’clock in the day; at 
ten in the evening it would be in the north-western heavens, and 
not very far from the horizon. It is possible that this is what 
Miss Herschel means by ‘the neighbourhood of the sun.’ 

The same post which conveyed her letter to Dr. Blagden took 
also one to her friend M. Aubert, who sent in reply a warm 
letter of congratulation :— 

‘I wish you joy,’ he says, ‘most sincerely on the discovery. I am 
more pleased than you can well conceive that you have made it, and I 
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think I see your wonderfully clever and wonderfully amiable brother, 
upon the news of it, shed a tear of joy. You have immortalised your 
name, and you deserve such a reward from the Being who has ordered 
all these things to move as we find them for your assiduity in the 
business of astronomy, and for your love for so celebrated and so 
deserving a brother.’ 


To any other woman such a success would have been a subject 
at least of some exaltation, but she had no thought for herself. 
On her brother’s return she resumed her place as his humble 
and unknown assistant without a regret for the career of original 
distinction which she was foregoing. First and last, Caroline 
Herschel discovered eight comets. Her journals usually contain 
such an entry as this :—‘ August —, 2 A.M., discovered a comet ; 
and the letter-book of the next day contains transcripts of 
communications to the astronomers of her own and other 
nations, giving its declination and right ascension, and ‘ com- 
mending it to their protection’—of her own labours or success 
never one solitary word. Many years afterwards she said, with 
characteristic modesty, that it was all chance; ‘I never called a 
comet mine till several post-days passed without any account of 
them coming to hand. And after all, it is only like the children’s 
game, “ Wer am ersten kick ruft, soll den Apfel haben.”* 

On the 8th of May, 1788, Sir William Herschel married. 
His wife was a lady of great amiability, and she brought him a 
fortune which enabled him thenceforth to pursue his scientific 
career without any anxiety about money matters. Sir William 
was made happy, but it was the great grief of Caroline Her- 
schel’s life. She resigned, as she said, her position as housekeeper, 
and lived henceforth in lodgings, coming every day to her work, 
and in all respects continuing the same labours, as her brother's 
assistant and secretary :-— 


‘ But,’ says the authoress of the ‘Memoir,’ ‘ it is not to be sup 
that a nature so strong and a heart so affectionate should accept the 
new state of things without much and bitter suffering. To resign the 
supreme place by her brother’s side which she had filled for sixteen 
years with such hearty devotion could not be otherwise than painful 
in any case; but how much more so in this where equal devotion to 
the same pursuit must have made identity of interest and purpose as 
complete as it is rare! One who could both feel and express herself 
so strongly was not likely to fall into her new place without some 
outward expression of what it cost her—tradition confirms the assump- 
tion, and it is easy to understand how this long significant silence f is 





* * Whoever first calls “ kick” shall have the apple.’—Letter to Lady Herschel, 

July, 1842, p. 326. 
¢ She destroyed all her journals and letters from 1788 to 1798. a 
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due to the light of later wisdom and calmer judgment, which coun- 
selled the destruction of all record of what was likely to be painful to 
survivors.’ 


It is evident from her diary, which was resumed in 1798— 
though the entries thenceforward are exceedingly brief and 
business-like—that she never lived beneath her brother’s roof 
again. During his absence from home she would go to his 
house and put things in order for him; little passages show that 
at such times she was always at work for him, polishing the 
brass-work of his telescopes, making curtains for his bookselves, 
cataloguing his books and papers ; but the day before his expected 
return she would go back to her lodgings again, whence she 
would emerge only at nightfall to take her share of the duty of 
‘minding the heavens,’ as she used to call it. Her brother made 
her a new telescope, which to the end of his life was her most 
cherished possession. Letter after letter she used to write 
during her old age, making arrangements that it should be in 
safe hands, which would use it tenderly when she was dead. 


Its ultimate fate is thus spoken of in a letter from Sir John 
Herschel :—* . 


‘The telescopes are now, I trust, properly disposed of. Mr. 
Hausmann (who will value it) has the sweeper. The five-feet New- 
tonian Reflector is in the hands of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
and it will be preserved by it, as the little telescope of Newton is 
by the Royal Society, long after I and all the little ones are dead 
and gone.’ 


The ten years which succeeded her brother’s marriage were 
among the most laborious of Caroline Herschel’s life. The 
Royal Society published two of her works, namely ‘ A Catalogue 
of 860 Stars, observed by Flamsteed, but not included in the 
British Catalogue,’ and ‘ A General Index of Reference to every 
Observation of every Star in the British Catalogue.’ But the 
most laborious, as well as the most valuable, of her works was 
the ‘ Reduction and Arrangement in the form of a Catalogue of 
all the Star-clusters and Nebule observed by Sir William Her- 
schel in his Sweeps.’ It was for this that the Gold Medal of 
the Royal Astronomical Society was conferred upon her, and 
the extraordinary distinction of an Honorary Membership. 

We cannot follow Sir William Herschel through the laborious 
years which followed. They were a time of intense activity. 
Not a year passed that he did not signalise with some important 
memoir in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions.’ He demonstrated 
what had hitherto been only suspected, that the sun was not the 
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stable centre of the universe, but that it, together with the 
planets which form the solar system, was changing its posi- 
tion among the stars. He showed that the direction of our course 
through space—in company with the sun, our master, and the 
planets, our companions—is in the direction of the constella- 
tion Hercules. It is a fact calculated strongly to impress the 
imagination, that the sun himself is but a star, among millions 
brighter, probably, and grander than himself, and that he and 
all his system of attendant worlds are darting with inconceivable 
rapidity towards a definite point in space. The establishment 
of this circumstance in the orderly organisation of the universe 
would alone have made Herschel’s name famous. But it is 
thrown into the shade by other discoveries still more calculated 
to strike the mind with awe. 

There is no branch of astronomy which Herschel might more 
justly claim for his own domain than that which relates to clustered 
stars. The catalogue of Meissier contained but sixty-eight ne- 
bulz, to which Lacaille afterwards added twenty-eight, and they 
were looked upon as mere tracts of luminous matter: their real 
nature was not suspected. But as soon as Herschel applied to 
them his powerfu] instruments, his rare penetration and uncon- 

uerable perseverance, this branch of science took a rapid stride. 

n 1796 he published in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ a cata- 
logue of one thousand nebulz or clusters of stars. Three years 
later appeared a second catalogue, quite as extensive as the 
first ; and that, again, was followed, in 1802, by a third catalogue 
of five hundred nebule. 

‘Two thousand five hundred nebule!’ exclaims Arago; 
such was the contingent supplied by Herschel to a branch of 
astronomy which had hardly been touched before him. Buf*he 
was not content with simple discovery. It was his rare good 
fortune to demonstrate their true nature. 

One single nebula out of the vast ‘contingent’ mentioned by 
Arago, resolved itself under Herschel’s telescope into a cluster of 
fourteen thousand stars! And though not all the nebule are 
resolvable into similar clusters, it is demonstrated by his, and by 
subsequent observations, that thousands of these beautiful objects 
are clusters of innumerable stars, so immeasurably distant from 
us that only their collective light is visible—a dimly luminous 
point in boundless space. 

The immense distance of the planet Uranus, its small angular 
diameter, and the feebleness of its light, long forbade any hope 
of discerning from the earth its satellites, if any such existed. 
It was to the great forty-feet telescope, invented and built by 
Herschel, that the discovery was due at last. His perseverance 
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was rewarded by a sight of six moons, which revolve around 
the planet, thus completing, to use the words of Arago, ‘the 
world of a system that belongs entirely to himself.’ 

Time went on in the Slough Observatory unmarked by any 
incident external to the scientific labours of its inmates, if we 
except the birth of his son, Sir John Herschel. Their work, 
their pleasures, and the events of their lives, were all astro- 
nomical. Sir William’s position as Astronomer to the King 
brought a constant succession of guests to the Observatory who 
were distinguished by their rank, and his own eminence in 
science attracted those who were best worth knowing in the 
world of letters, whether Englishmen or foreigners. Miss Her- 
schel, who liked a quiet joke as well as any one, tells some good 
stories of her visitors. Some of them, it must be acknowledged, 
asked very remarkable questions; amongst others, one is re- 
corded of the Prince of Orange, who called one day at the 
Observatory to see Sir William Herschel, but, not finding any 
one at home, wrote the following note :— 


‘ The Prince of Orange has been at Slough to call at Mr. Herschel’s, 
and to ask him, or if he was not at home, to Miss Herschel, if it is 
true that Mr. Herschel has discovered a new star whose light was not 
as that of the common stars, but with swallow-tails as stars in 
embroidery.’ 


About the time when Sir John Herschel, having arrived at 
man’s estate, took his degree as Senior Wrangler, Sir William’s 
health began to fail. He still pursued his labours, but no 
longer with his wonted energy, and the journals are filled with 
remarks which show the bitter grief with which Miss Herschel 
noted his declining strength. He died in 1822, in the seventy- 
second year of his age. 

The terrible blow of her brother’s death seemed to paralyse 
the energies of his sister, who determined to leave England for 
ever, as soon as the beloved remains were buried out of her 
sight. She collected the few things which she desired to keep, 
and retired to Hanover. Her letters from thence to her nephew, 
Sir John Herschel, are full of recollections of the past, and 
abound with anecdotes of the great astronomer with whom she 
passed so many years. 

The reader of the ‘Memoir’ will be well able to appreciate 
the efficient service which Miss Herschel gave to her brother 
during the forty years of his astronomical work ; but she herself 
did not think so. She always said that a well-trained puppy- 
dog would have done for her brother everything that she had 
done ; that she was a tool fashioned and polished by him; and 
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that if the tool performed anything worth doing, he was entitled 
to the credit of it. Thinking nothing of herself, seeking nothing 
for herself, with an intense power of sympathy, and a noble love 
of giving herself for the service of others, she transferred her 
whole personality to the object of her affection. After her 
brother’s death she transferred that affection to his son; she 
often said that she would have willingly remained at the old 
Observatory at Slough to work under the son, as she had done 
under the father, but that her strength and health would no 
longer serve her. 

It is sad to think of her in her old age. She was then seventy- 
two, going back desolate and broken-hearted to the home of her 
youth. Still more sad when we remember that she was still 
removed by twenty-six weary years from her rest. She found 
everything changed. She had been removed from the old 
familiar paths, and the authoress of the ‘Memoir’ truly applies 
to her words borrowed from one of Miss Edgeworth’s sisters, 
‘You don’t know the blank of life after having lived within 
the radiance of genius.’ 

Caroline Herschel died at Hanover in 1848, at the age of 
ninety-eight. Her death-bed was atterided by the daughter of the 
Madame Beckedorff, whose acquaintance she had made at the 
house of the Hanover milliner eighty years before. 

One of her nieces, writing to Sir John Herschel an account of 
her aunt’s death, said of her, with true appreciation of her cha- 
racter, ‘I but too well know that even in England she must 
have felt the same blank. She looked upon progress in gcience 
as so much detraction of her brother’s fame, and even your 
investigations would have been a source of estrangement if she 
had been with you.’ A curious illustration of the truth of this 
remark is found in one of her latest letters.* ‘They talk of 
nothing in the clubs here but of the great mirror (Lord Rosse’s 
telescope), and the great man who made it; but I have but one 
answer for all, which is, Der Kerl is ein Narr—the man’s a fool.’ 

Her coffin was covered with garlands of laurel and cypress, 
and palm-branches sent from Herrenhausen, and the service was 
read over it in the same garrison church in which nearly a 
century before she had been christened. A lock of her brother’s 
hair, and an old almanack which had been used by her father, 
were, at her own desire, buried with her. 





* To Sir John Herschel, June, 1844. ' 
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Aart. Ill.—1. Hall-marks on Gold and Silver Plate, Illustrated with 
Tables of Annual Date Letters employed in the Assay Offices of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, §c. By William Chaffers. 
5th edition. London, 1875. 

2. Various Catalogues of Plate Sales at Christie's. 


| id is not so very long ago since two English country-gentle- 
men entered into an angry altercation as to the compara- 
tive importance of their families, in which one of them rested 
his claim to superiority on his sideboard of plate. We have no 
wish to depreciate the merits of that splendid array, which no 
doubt fully deserved all the veneration with which its worthy 
owner regarded it; all we wish to observe is, as we are about 
to write on English plate — and on ancient English plate in 
particular—that if any of the medieval ancestors of the con- 
tending parties could have looked down on the sideboard in 
question, they would in all probability not have exhibited such 
admiration of its quantity and quality as its fortunate owner 
evidently entertained ; the fact being, that what we in these 
«degenerate days would call a fine collection of plate would have 
seemed to English lords and knights and squires of the four- 
‘teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries rather an insignificant 
amount of paltry pieces. If our reader desires proof of this, let 
him turn to the inventory of Sir John Fastolf’s plate, that old 
soldier of Henry V.’s wars, who, after his retirement to his native 
Norfolk, figures as a close-fisted landowner in the ‘ Paston 
Letters.’ There he will find page after page of great pieces 
weighed by the pound, and clearly of a form and fashion never 
seen on a modern sideboard. The inventories of kings and 
dukes, as those of France and Burgundy, we purposely set aside 
as exceptional ; but the centuries we have named, and to them 
we might have added the seventeenth, on the authority of Pepys’s 
‘Diary,’ were emphatically plate-buying and plate-giving times ; 
all who had any money to invest laid it out in manufactures 
of silver and gold, so that the schedule of the effects left behind 
him by any person of rank or station teems with white plate, or 
parcel-gilt, or whole gilt plate, in thousands of ounces. Such a 
schedule may still be seen annexed in the Depository of 
London Wills to the Will of Nicholas Bacon, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s fat and witty Lord Keeper, a self-made man, who, besides 
being the father of Francis Bacon, built Gorhambury, and left a 
fine estate both in land and chattels to his heirs. Nor were the 
collections of Church and College plate less important; the 
‘treasuries of great abbeys and monasteries were stored with plate ; 
-as that of the Shrine of a at Canterbury, carried away in 
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huge chests, and the plate at Westminster Abbey, of which the 
inventory still exists, to make collectors’ mouths water at its 
weight and beauty. 

We have reached so far in our inquiry therefore, the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries were rich in plate; the 
next question is, what has become of it? You might as well 
ask what has become of the last winter’s snow, for the answer is. 
the same. Melted, not once, but over and over again; so that 
our shillings and sixpences may contain the very metal which 
glowed, richly gilt and beaming with enamels, on Becket’s mitre 
or his pastoral staff. Sooner or later the golden bow] and the silver 
beaker go the same way, their end is the crucible and the 
melting-pot ; their form and fashion changes, while the red and 
white substance remains the same. In four successive centuries 
old English plate had as many arch-enemies. In the fifteenth 
century the Wars of the Roses caused many a noble piece to 
melt; in the sixteenth, Henry VIII., and the dissolution of 
monasteries, were even more fatal to gold and silver-work ; in 
the seventeenth the Great Rebellion and the Civil War again. 
swept the sideboards and plate-closets of each side with equal 
impartiality ; and, at the beginning of the eighteenth, the need 
of bullion, under which William III. laboured, brought to the 
melting-pot much of the old plate which still remained after the 
ravages it had suffered in three preceding centuries. Taking all 
this into consideration, the wonder is not that so little English 
plate exists prior to the reign of Anne, but that any of it at all 
is left to give us some insight into the magnificence with which 
the halls and tables and sideboards of our ancestors were decked 
on great festive occasions. 

And yet, wonderful to relate, there is, some people tell us, 
abundance of old plate still left. A buyer, if he be not too 
fastidious, and has money in his purse, may return home, after 
traversing our great thoroughfares for a day, with a whole cab- 
load of real old English plate. We shall see in a little while 
how this seeming anomaly is to be explained ; but let us first 
consider a few pieces of old English plate which a buyer, if 
he longs for them ever so much, cannot buy any day of the year, 
and bring them home with him in a cab. To do this, however, 
the reader must accompany us out of town, and allow us to set him 
down at the door of the house of the President of Corpus, Ox- 
ford, that unpretentious little College which stands wedged in 
between stately Christ Church and medieval Merton, but with 
both of which foundations it may, like that worthy English 
gentleman to whom we have alluded, vie, and utterly vanquish 
in the matter of plate. And here let us linger for a moment to 
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say that, Christ Church, of all Oxford houses, ought to surpass 


her sister foundations in a portion of her plate, for to her it is 
recorded that Henry VIII., ‘the munificent founder of Christ 
Church,’ as he is called in the old University Bidding Prayer, 
handed over the Communion Plate of Osney Abbey, which, in 
the older Saxon times, had been the gift of no less a potentate 
than King Offa of Mercia. That is the tradition ; but if tradi- 
tion be true, Christ Church has been woefully wanting in 
respect to Offa, for about the middle of the last century, in 
evil times, she actually melted down the gift of the great Mer- 
cian King, and recast her Communion Plate. This is the fact ; 
and there the plate in question stands on the altar with an 
eighteenth century hall-mark. We, however, advise no visitor 
to Saint Frideswide’s Cathedral even to hint or to whisper this 
heresy to the virago who guards—or used years ago to guard— 
that sacred plate, for at the mere suggestion, we were all but 
expelled the Church ; nor was the wrath of the custodian at all 
mitigated when we pointed out the London hall-marks on 
chalice and alms-dish? ‘Get along with your London hall- 
marks,’ was all the answer vouchsafed to us. ‘This is the very 

late given by King Offa to Osney Abbey, and by King 
nel VIII. to this house,’ for, be it remembered, Christ Church 
is to her alumni and dependants not a College but a House. 

But to return to Corpus and her plate. It is well known that 
the founder of that College was Fox, one of the last of those 
great ecclesiastics who, in the reigns of Henry VII. and his son, 
revived the memory and piety of prelates like Wykeham and 
Waynflete. It seemed as if the setting sun of the medieval 
English Church sent up in them an afterglow which shed its 
beams on the edifice just tottering to its fall. Born in a lowly 
Lincolnshire manor-house, the career of Fox in some measure 
illustrates the remark of a distinguished writer on the social state 
of England in the Middle Ages, when he says that ‘the son of a 
villain could, if fortune or merit favoured him, reach from the hut 
of his parents to the mitre of a parliamentary abbot, to the crosier 
of the bishop, to the custody of the Great Seal, to the wand of the 
Lord High Treasurer, to the princely state of the Roman cardinal.’ 
Fox was, so far as we can learn, not the son of a villain, nor 
could the manor-lodge of his parents be called a hut; but he 
quitted it at an early age to be trained for the Church; and 
clinging to the fortunes of Henry of Richmond, and having 
amply proved his capacity in his service, was richly rewarded 
by that monarch, in whose will he was named one of his 
executors. It was, if we remember right, when he was journey- 
ing to his see at Durham—he was Bishop of Exeter, Bath and 
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Wells, Durham, and Winchester, in succession—that he turned 
aside to revisit his birthplace, and told his parents, when they 
wished him to stay with them, ‘that their homestead would 
not serve for the kitchen of the house that he was building for 
himself.’ It does not appear that this house was Corpus, which 
he built in his old age, intending it as a seminary for the monks 
of St. Swithin at Winchester ; till his friend Oldham, Bishop of 
Exeter, to whom it was given to read the signs of the times, dis- 
suaded him from forming a monastic institution likely soon to 
perish, but rather to devote his means and exhibit his piety in 
founding a College for sound learning which would be destined 
to endure for ages. Thus Corpus Christi, Oxford, arose, and 
thus it has endured as a monument to the pious churchman. To 
it Fox bequeathed his crosier, his salt-cellar, his high-standing 
cups, his silver-gilt low bowl and cover, enriched with a stamped 
pattern of roses and fleurs-de-lis ; his rose-water dish, enamelled 
in the centre ; and his two sets of spoons, one with owls, and the 
other with balls or knops at the end of the stem. Of these, the 
crosier and the salt-cellar are among the finest pieces of gold- 
smith’s work in existence. It is true that Oxford treasures up in 
Wykeham’s Chapel at New College the crosier of that magni- 
ficent prelate. In its pristine condition, rich with Limoges 
enamels, and fretted with the finest work, it probably outshone 
the rival crosier at Corpus ; but, as it now exists, it has suffered 
much, probably more from the constantly cleaning and rubbing 
of centuries than from wilful ill-usage. It should never be for- 
gotten that the foe of fine old plate belongs almost invariably to 
its own house. The modern butler, like the medieval manciple, 
with his plate-powder and wash-leather, has gradually polished 
and worn down the pieces confided to his care. From whatever 
cause, the crosier and salt-cellar of Fox have, to a great extent, 
escaped thisenemy. The photographs of both these grand pieces, 
which are now before us to refresh the memory of many visits 
to Corpus, show a sharpness of edge, and a boldness of outline 
and tracery, quite wanting in another photograph of Wykeham’s 
crosier, in its dilapidation and decay, which now lies side by 
side with them as we write. We wish we could say that we 
think any of these three noble pieces are of English workman- 
ship. Wykeham’s crosier, covered originally with enamels, of 
which in most cases the matrix alone remains, reveals the hand 
of a master of Limoges. We have often scanned the crosier of 
Fox and his salt-cellar to detect an English hall-mark, but in 
vain. It is possible that in works so highly chased and covered 
with ornament the hall-mark may have been obliterated by the 
engraver; but, on the whole, we are inclined to think that they 
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are of foreign, and probably of French workmanship, for Fox 
was well known in Paris, both when he was in exile with 
Henry of Richmond, and afterwards, when he had risen to the 
highest offices in the State. If we are to award the palm to 
either of these pieces, we must pronounce in favour of the salt- 
cellar, which rises from a pentagonal base in tiers of pentagons, 
relieved between the first and second tiers by a circular band 
enriched with lions. The cover, which is also pentagonal, is 
surrounded by a knop or finial formed out of two pelicans in 
their piety, taken from the arms of the founder, and which are 
constantly repeated both on the salt-cellar and the crosier. 
As is well known, the same emblem has been handed down to 
our time as the arms of the College. 

We cannot, however, dwell any longer on these precious pieces. 
Suffice it for our purpose to have pointed out the spot in which 
the greatest and costliest collection of medieval plate exists in 
these kingdoms. Most of the other pieces which Fox bequeathed 
to his College are London hall-marked ; thus his spoons with 
owls on the stem bear the hall-mark of 1506; his low bowl and 
cover are stamped with the letter which indicates the year 1515, 
and his spoons with balls at the end of the stems are of the en- 
suing year. If we remember right there are a dozen of each set, 
and when we also remember that a thousand pounds has been 
recently asked by an eminent London firm for a matched set of 
Apostle spoons of considerably later date, we may form some 
conception of the value not only of those two dozen spoons, but 
of the whole collection of Bishop Fox. If, which Heaven forbid ! 
some new University Commission should resolve that as so 
much sleeping capital these noble pieces should be sold by 
auction to augment the incomes of working Fellows and learned 
Professors—when that day comes, let some millionaire of the 
period put some thousands of pounds in his pocket, and see what 
a cab-load of real old English plate he may, if a cheerful buyer, 
bring home with him from Christie’s. 

By this time the reader will probably think that he has heard 
enough of Bishop Fox and his plate. Besides, if he is of 
a captious turn, he may ask, ‘ But is this collection, rich as it is, 
all that is left to us of that great store of medieval plate which 
undoubtedly existed?’ We have already answered this question 
in a general way; but it may be as well to reply to it more 
particularly, Jest the inquirer may be one of those who have 
acquired any of that choice medieval plate against which we 
have already warned him. There are other older pieces of 
English plate than those still to be seen in the lodgings of the 
President of Corpus, but they are few and far between, and a 

man 
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man may count them on his ten fingers. Here is the list as 
given by Mr. Chaffers, who, besides his own natural insight, has 
had the immense advantage of cataloguing and noting the marks 
of each piece as they have at various times been exhibited in 
the Art collections at South Kensington. It must be admitted 
that the first on the list is a real treasure, both for its artistic 
merit and its history. It is no less a piece than the Grace Cup 
of St. Thomas a Becket, now in the possession of Mr. Philip 
Howard, of Corby, in Cumberland, in whose hospitable house over 
the romantic glen through which the Eden rushes we have been 
so fortunate as to behold and handle this most interesting relic. 
The cup and cover are of ivory, mounted in silver-gilt, on which 
runs the cheerful inscription betraying little of the asceticism 
of the Saint’s later years, “ Bibe vinum tuum cum gaudio,” and 
which is stamped with the London hall-mark of the year 1445. 
Besides this silver mounting, there are ornamental borders of a 
later date, probably of a period after the cup had passed away 
from Canterbury. So that in this piece, as it stands, we may dis- 
cern three periods ; the first, that of the ivory cup and cover, is 
no doubt of the age of the Saint. Then after the original mount- 
ing had suffered during nearly three centuries of rubbing by the 
manciples of the Priory, it was remounted, much in the same 
way as Offa’s gift to Osney was recast; a practice thoroughly 
medieval, for it requires little experience either of plate or 
architecture to convince oneself that those medieval times, which 
we regard as so conservative, could be cruelly destructive when 
addition or reconstruction was needed. Witness the ‘whole- 
sale destruction and mutilation of regal tombs which evidently 
occurred round the shrine of the Confessor when a tomb was 
needed for Henry V. But to return to Becket’s Grace Cup; the 
third addition or restoration happened, as we have said, after the 
tomb of the Saint and his shrine, and his very body, together 
with the treasures which his sanctity had accumulated round it, 
passed away from Canterbury at the Reformation. No doubt it 
was among those piles of wealth which were carried in two huge 
chests to Henry VIII. What became of the great ruby given to 
the Saint by Louis of France, and seized and worn on his thumb 
by the Royal reformer, is, we believe unknown; but there at 
Corby, in a quiet Catholic house by the noisy Eden, is Becket’s 
Grace Cup. We have heard a tradition that it was bestowed 
by her royal lover on Catherine Howard, from whom it 
came to its present possessor. That at least is a piece which 
vies in workmanship with Fox’s salt-cellar, as it certainly 
exceeds all his bequests in historic interest; the only work 
of art which escaped the ruin which the Reformation brought 
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on Becket and his worship. The second piece in Mr. 
Chaffers’s catalogue seems poor and insignificant. It is only a 
spoon, but it, too, has a history, When the cause of the 
White Rose culminated on the bloody day of Towton on 
Palm Sunday, in 1461, and Henry VI., with the Queen, the 
Prince, and a few followers, leaving many great lords and 
knights, and twenty-eight thousand men, ‘ numbered by 
heralds,’ as the ‘ Paston Letters’ tell us, dead on the field, we 
may be sure that he carried this spoon about with him. It 
is marked with the date letter of 1445, and, after the battle of 
Hexham in 1463, was given by the unfortunate monarch to Sir 
Ralph Pudsey, whose descendants still preserve it at Hornby 
Castle in Lancashire. The third is a more important piece— 
that called the Anathema Cup, bearing the London hall-mark 
of 1481, and inscribed with the date 1497, when Cardinal 
Langton, Bishop of Winchester, presented it to Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, with this inscription, ‘ Qui alienaverit 
anathema esto. Number 4 in Mr. Chaffers’s list is a silver-gilt 
low bowl with fluted stem, formerly in the possession of 
Mr. Huth, but now belonging to Mr. Dunn Gardner. It is, 
or was, exhibited at South Kensington, and is inscribed in 
Lombardic letters, ‘ Benedictus Deus in donis suis Amen ;’ for the 
reading as given by Mr. Chaffers is evidently corrupt: ‘ Bene- 
dictus Deus in dona suis Ame. This small piece is also hall- 
marked, with the letter of 1481. Number 5 bears the letter of 
1487, and is a silver-gilt salt-cellar, belonging to Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Number 6 is of the year 1493, the first 
Apostle spoon known, surmounted with the full-length figure of 
a Saint. It belongs to the Rev. W. Staniforth, a well-known 
collector of silver-plate, to whom also belong Number 7 in 
Mr. Chaffers’s list, ‘three small spoons, with slender stems, and 
bearing the London hall-mark of 1497.’ According to Mr. 
Chaffers therefore, the total number of pieces of Early-English 
plate before the year 1498 amount to nine. It is possible that 
a few earlier pieces may lurk in plate-closets and churches 
here and there about the country. The late Lord Zouche 
possessed at Parham a fine piece, which he believed to be English 
from its weight and workmanship; but it is marked with a 
doubtful letter, and is probably of foreign manufacture. Then 
there is the famous Lynn cup, said to be of the time of King 
John, which, in all likelihood, was made in Flanders ; but, as 
we have already said, the total number of pieces ascertained 
to be Early-English by their hall-marks is just nine ; beginning 
with Becket’s Grace Cup in 1445, and ending with Mr. Stani- 
forth’s three small spoons in 1498. To which we may add as 
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the tenth, to close the century, the Grace Cup and cover of 
the Mercers’ Company, presented to them by Sir Thomas Legh, 
a fine piece, bearing the London hall-mark of 1499, ornamented 
with cross bands, in the panels of which are maidens’ heads and 
flagons, the badges of the Company. On the cover, which is 
decorated with bands of blue enamel, is a maiden seated by 
an unicorn. 

To the earlier years of the sixteenth century belong the trea- 
sures which we have already described, as bequeathed by Fox to 
Corpus. To them we may add the gifts of one who was sin- 
gularly like him in piety and charity, Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond, the mother of Henry VII., who survived her son, 
and who had in her mind the same thought as inspired Fox, till 
like the prelate the Princess was persuaded by her friend, Bishop 
Fisher, to found a College for sound learning, rather than a 
monastery for ascetic meditation. While Fox betook himself to 
Oxford, the Lady Margaret bestowed her bounty on Cambridge, 
where she founded Christ’s College, and there may still be seen 
her gifts. The first, a silver-gilt cup and cover, in the form of 
a Tudor Rose, battlemented and engraved with the Roses of 
Lancaster, and the portcullises which astonish the beholder as 
he surveys the interior of the majestic chapel added to West- 
minster Abbey by her son. To these badges are added the 
daisies, marguerites, which play upon her name after the fashion 
of the age. Her other gift to the College was a pair of silver- 
gilt salt-cellars, of hour-glass form, ornamented with Tudor roses. 
We hope that the members of the College which she founded 
and endowed are grateful to the memory of that venerable 

_woman, whose effigy, with its pure and kindly features, so like, 
and yet so unlike, the countenance of her jealous and suspicious 
son, still attracts the eye, and excites the admiration of every 
visitor to Westminster Abbey. 

We now claim abundantly to have proved our first point, the 
excessive rarity of genuine old English plate, for the most part 
closely locked up in the halls of colleges and guilds, and, there- 
fore, not to be regarded as objects of acquisition by eager 
buyers. It is always possible, of course, that the impossible 
may happen; and so the day may come when the guilds and 
great companies of London may be dissolved by some social con- 
vulsion, just as some coming commission may dispose, for Uni- 
versity purposes, of that idle plate in Christ’s and Corpus. But, 
humanly speaking, we should say that such spoliations are im- 

ssible, and so let no one rest his hopes of making a collection of 
old English plate on those most unlikely contingencies. So scanty 
is the harvest to be reaped in retrospect from the days of Fox, 

that 
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that we are scarcely encouraged to look downward from the first 
to the second quarter of the sixteenth century, and to count the 
fine pieces of which the dates are clearly ascertained. The 
remainder of the reigns of Henry VIII., and those of his son 
and elder daughter, are not rich in this respect. Much plate was 
made, but so far as important pieces are concerned, it has all 
perished except three or four cups—the remaining examples 
being spoons, which play a great part, as we shall afterwards see, 
in establishing the cycles of letters on which the dates of the 
hall-marks depend. Between 1518 and 1554 all the examples 
given by Mr. Chaffers are spoons, except two salt-cellars belong- 
ing to the Ironmongers’ Company, and Henry VIII.’s famous 
cup, repoussé with scrolls, fleurs-de-lis, and roses, and havin 
bells at the bottom, so that, as Pepys tells us, he that could drain 
it might sound a note of triumph on his feat: this belongs to the 
Barber-Surgeons’ Company, and may be seen in their ancient 
hall, where it is treasured up as the bluff King’s gift to a body, 
out of which—from small beginnings—the Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons have sprung. 


‘Sic fortis Etruria crevit, 
Scilicet et facta est rerum pulcherrima Roma.’ 


These, with a silver-gilt salver, bearing the date of 1525, and 
given by Archbishop Parker, in 1570, to that Corpus College, 
Cambridge, which he so much loved; a silver-gilt cup and 
cover, double-handled and urn-shaped, repoussé¢ with scrolls, dated 
1533, belonging to what Mr. Chaffers calls ‘Christ’s College, 
Oxford,’ by which he means, of course, Wolsey’s stately ‘ house’ ; 
a silver-gilt cup and cover (dated 1540),,and having on the top 
a boss of six pinnacles, surmounted with a shield of arms in 
translucent enamel, the property of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; bring us down to Sir Martin Bowe’s cup, made, accord- 
ing to the hall-mark, in 1554, and presented by that worthy 
knight to the Goldsmiths’ Company of London in 1561. With 
these seven exceptions, all the pieces catalogued and noted by 
Mr. Chaffers between the years named are spoons. In case, how- 
ever, any reader who has just acquired a dozen or two of our 
modern fiddle or king’s pattern spoons, should regard with 
natural pride the possessor of a single spoon as an insig- 
nificant fellow quite unworthy of his attention—either for his 
own or his spoon’s sake—we are bound to tell him, that with 
the spoons the same rule holds good as with other things—there 
are spoons and spoons. We have already alluded to the price 
which the two dozen spoons of Fox would be likely to bring 
in the market ; but even they, if sold singly, would not —— 
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fetch as much as one spoon catalogued by Mr. Chaffers under 
the year 1528, but which we are not sure does not belong to an 
earlier cycle of letters. This is a spoon of fine early work; 
the stem of which is surmounted with the figure of Saint 
Nicholas—dear to children and boy-bishops ; at his feet is a 
tub, in which are three children whom he is restoring to life, 
according to the well-known legend—a representation of which 
may be seen in ‘ Callot’s Saints, —which throughout the Middle 
Ages inseparably connected his name with that of children. 
On the stem of the spoon is inscribed, ‘SYNT. NYCOLAS. 
PRAY. FOR. WS.’ According to Mr. Chaffers, ‘ This spoon 
is supposed to have been formerly used in the Abbey of Saint 
Nicholas Abingdon, founded by Edward VI. ;’ a boy-king, who 
certainly never founded an abbey to the patron saint of boy- 
bishops, though some other of our Edwards might have done 
so. We imagine, however, that the history of the spoon is quite 
uncertain, till we come down to the present day. We believe 
we are correct in saying that this spoon was bought for 10/,, 
among a lot of unredeemed pawnbrokers’ pledges, at Debenham’s 
auction rooms. It then passed through various hands in the 
trade, till it came into the fine collection of its present possessor, 
Mr. Dunn Gardner, for a sum closely approaching 100/. If 
sold by auction, as probably the finest English spoon existing, 

it might realise a price considerably in advance of that sum. 
We have thus presented our readers with a rapid sketch of 
the finest pieces of Early English plate prior to the reign of 
Elizabeth. In the comparatively quiet times of the Virgin 
Queen wealth constantly increased, and along with it returned 
the old desire to possess plate, which had been interrupted in the 
reigns of her immediate predecessors, under whom the purity of 
both gold and silver coins had been sadly debased. It does not 
appear, indeed, that the plate then manufactured was below the 
standard required at Goldsmiths’ Hall, but we may be sure that 
at a time when coin was debased, silver would be at a famine 
price, and that less plate would be likely to be made. One of 
the first wise acts of Elizabeth was to restore the purity of the 
national currency, a good deed for which she has been deservedly 
held in esteem by political economists ever since. With pure 
gold and silver coin came large quantities of plate, a manufacture 
which, we may observe, was largely promoted by the custom of 
mutual gifts of plate, which at Christmas passed between the 
Sovereign and her courtiers, on which occasions it is amusing to 
see from the wardrobe accounts how closely the balance of gain 
between what the gracious Sovereign gave and the duteous sub- 
ject presented, was watched by the officials of the Court. For the 
present, 
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resent, however, we are not concerned with those niceties of 
calculation. All that we desire to point out is, that in the reign 
of Elizabeth increasing quantities of plate were manufactured, and 
that though the fine pieces which remain to us are still few and 
far between, it is now possible to identify each successive year 
by one or more pieces bearing the letter which indicates the 
date. Many of these are still spoons, but fine pieces occur at 
more frequent intervals ; so that if we could see all that has been 
catalogued by Mr. Chaffers collected in one exhibition, we 
should behold a magnificent array. Let not the reader, however, 
imagine that as plate increased in the reign of Elizabeth art 
increased in the same proportion. So far is this from being the 
case, that it may be laid down as a general rule, the older the 
piece of plate the finer the workmanship. Fine as it is in its 
present state, there can be no doubg that the crosier of Fox was 
far inferior to that of Wykeham when the latter was fresh from the 
worker’s hand in the middle of the fourteenth century, in all the 
glory of its enamel and the exquisite grace of its tracery. 
Thus, again, the plate left behind him in the next century by 
the veteran Sir pce Fastolf was far finer than any that later 


centuries could show. The inventories of the Kings of France 
and England, and those quasi-kings, the great Dukes of Burgundy, 
describe pieces which no goldsmith of Tudor times could aspire 


to produce. It was not only that the constant use of enamels 
was discarded, the art of the goldsmith itself had degenerated, 
so that the pieces of the sixteenth century are as much below 
the beauty and finish of the fourteenth, as the architecture of the 
Tudors is inferior to that of the Edwards. 

It is not our intention, however, to content ourselves with the 
sketch given above, or to confine ourselves to a history of this 
or that particular piece. Had our inquiry been thus limited, 
the effect on the reader’s mind would be like that produced by 
attending one lecture on chemistry by an able professor. It 
might be described as very pretty and very interesting, but for 
all real good it would be mere dilettanteism, and the effect would 
vanish as rapidly as the brilliant lights evolved from the gases 
of the laboratory. Besides the pleasure afforded to the eye by a 
collection of plate, there is a history of the art and manufacture, 
a right understanding of which will save many an unwary 
buyer from the guiles of unprincipled dealers, while it affords 
him, at the same time, an insight into progress of the art itself. 
It is much to the credit of Mr. Chaffers that his book, though 
it contains many imperfections, affords, so far as the London 
hall-marks are concerned—and London has manufactured, we 
should say, about nine-tenths of the plate in England—very 

satisfactory 
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satisfactory information to the reader. To his industry, and 
we may add, to that of Mr. Octavius Morgan we are mainly 
indebted for most that is known of this manufacture. It is 
always a good rule in any special inquiry to begin with the 
beginning ; and we propose to follow this rule in treating on 
what may be called the second: part of our subject. We have 
already dealt with plate, and we now proceed to consider plate- 
marks, And here let the reader follow our advice and take in 
his hand one of those modern fiddle-headed spoons which we 
have supposed him to have lately acquired, and let us implore 
him to beware lest when he supposed himself to be buying 
silver plate, say at a mock auction in the City, he may not really 
have been anne something very different. There is such a 
mixture as German silver, and we have known it passed off 
for real silver, just as we have known silver-gilt plate passed off 
as pure gold. But we will not suppose him to have been thus 
deceived. We will imagine him to have dealt with an honest 
tradesman, and to hold a genuine silver spoon of the reign of 
Queen Victoria in his hand. If he is asked to look at the marks, 
he will answer that he sees them, indeed, but that he knows 
nothing about them. They are Greek to him, except that he is 
told they are hall-marks, and mean that what he holds in his 
hand is standard silver. If we now proceed to read him a lecture 
on these marks, and so to enlighten his ignorance, he must not 
think us doctrinaire. And first, we put him through an arith- 
metical process, which, as he is a child of the nineteenth century 
in this free country, much tempered by School-boards and 
Spelling Bees, he will surely be able to undergo, espetially as it 
does not exceed that number five, or half ten, which most savages 
are able to reckon on the thumb and fingers of one hand. Let 
him count the marks, then, and he will find there are five. That 
is the first step in his instruction. A piece of plate made in 
London in the present reign has five marks; but as to what 
these five marks mean he is still ignorant. As it is easier to 
explain one mark than five, we will take them one at a time, and 
tell him their signification. He will perhaps be relieved to learn 
that there was a time when plate had not five marks, but one. 
‘ Take me back to that time, he will say, if of an idle turn; ‘it 

is so much easier to understand one mark than five. We 

take him then at his word; but he little knows what a 

race we shall lead him, and how completely he must put off 

the form and fashion of this nineteenth.century. At one 

bound he must leap back several centuries; and here, in 

London, at least, he must stand, as it were, alive before the year 

1300, to find a plate with one mark, for after that year there were 

two 
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two marks on plate made in the metropolis. Indeed, he may 
think himself fortunate that we allow him to rest in the London 
of the Edwards, for plate with one mark ranges upward from 
1300 to an indefinite period, and if we were inclined to weary him, 
we might make him a member of the Anglo-Saxon Witan instead 
of a mere modern Member of Parliament, and condemned to 
live on peas and beans and bacon instead of banqueting with the 
Lord Mayor on turtle-soup. 

Having set him down in London before 1300, we desire 
him to look again at the spoon in his hand which he has 
clutched fast all this time. He will see in one of these marks 
certain initials, W. B., W. S., or something similar. Having 
fixed these in his memory, we proceed to tell him that those 
initials are those of the Christian and surname of the maker, 
as now required by Act of Parliament. Further, as every 
piece of plate must have had a maker, and as good workmen 
were not ashamed to put their mark to their handiwork, this is 
the oldest of all the marks, though it was not always regulated 
as it is now by Act of Parliament, but more often consisted of a 
device or emblem than of the maker’s initials. With respect to 
provincial plate, many pieces exist long after 1300, which are 
stamped with the maker’s marks alone. The good maker was 
known by his name and his work alone, as in some of those fine 
Irish pieces of the seventeenth century, which bear a maker's 
mark and the word ‘sterling’ without further stamp. In the 
earliest times this was the sole mark, and thus in the earliest 
ordinances of the Confrairie St. Eloy in Paris, where Eligius, 
the saint-smith of France, plays the same part as our Anglo- 
Saxon Dunstan in England, ‘estre orfevre’ and ‘avoir poingon 
a contreseing’ meant the same thing. Every goldsmith had a 
punch, with which he marked as his own with his peculiar mark 
the pieces which came out of his shop. But this security of a 
single mark, and that the maker’s, though sufficient in the 
simplest and earliest times, was not enough when dishonest work- 
men arose, who adulterated the silver and gold in which they 
worked and then passed it out into the world as pure. Now arose 
the necessity for another mark, which, as was natural, indicated 
the period both in England and France when the scattered work- 
men were gathered into guilds, and could only work according 
to regulations laid down and approved by the confraternity. 
With these regulations the independence of the free craftsman 
vanished. ‘Thus, in France, to quote from an unpublished MS. 
in our possession, ‘quelconques orfevres ne porront tenir ne lever forge 
ne ouvrer en chambre secrete se ilz ne sont approuvez devant les 
maistres du mestier et estre tesmoignez souffisament de tenir forge et 
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davoir poincon a contresaign et autrement non.’ In addition to 
this, we see from the same authority that the Masters-General of 
the Paris Mint were to take security in six marks of silver from 
every goldsmith before they allowed him to have a new punch. 
This is a further proof that the old independence of the work- 
man was atanend. At the same time, the old punches were 
called in and destroyed, and new ones, better and larger than 
those in use before, were approved. It has been supposed by 
some that France was the guide to England in these changes, 
more especially as what was called ‘the touch of Paris for gold, 
was better than all other gold. But, to judge by dates, the change 
from makers’ marks alone to guild marks preceded in England 
by more than half a century the same change in France. It was 
in 1376 that the letter of Charles V., which we have quoted 
from the MS. in our possession, was issued ; while in England 
it was in 1300, in the twenty-eighth year of Edward L., that in 
chap. 20 of what was called the articuli super cartas, it was 
ordained that ‘ no goldsmith, nor any one else within the King’s 
dominions, should cause to be made any manner of vessel, jewel, 
or any other thing of gold and silver, except it be of the true 
alloy, that is, gold of a certain touch and silver of a certain 
alloy, or of better, at the pleasure of him to whom the work 
belongeth; and that no manner of vessel of silver depart 
out of the hand of the workers-until it be assayed by the 
wardens of the craft; and further, that it be marked with 
the leopard’s head, and that they work no worse gold than of the 
touch of Paris.’ 

Thus, then, in 1300 we come to the second mdatk on our 
spoon, that leopard’s head which was set as the mark of the 
guild of goldsmiths of London on gold pieces of 24 carats 
pure ; and in the case of silver in that metal as pure as ‘ ster- 
ling,’ which, we are told, is derived from ‘ Easterling,’ that 
is to say, in silver of purity approved by the mighty guild of 
the Hanse Towns League in the great cities on the shores of the 
Baltic or East Sea. From that day what is called English ster- 
ling silver, so far as plate is concerned, with one exception, 
has remained at 11 oz. and 2 dwts. of fine silver in the pound 
Troy. But though 1300 is the earliest date at which is found 
written authority for the leopard’s head, as the hall-mark of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, it is probable that it was in use at a still 
earlier period, for in Edward III.’s Charter to the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, in 1327, the stamp of a punch of a leopard’s head, ‘ as 
of ancient time it hath been ordained, is mentioned, where it has 
been well remarked from an anonymous writer whom we now 
quote, ‘that if the mark had not been older than 1300, it — 
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hardly have been called ancient in 1327.’ However that may be, 
the mark was at first a leopard’s head, but in 1336, by the ordi- 
nances of the Goldsmiths’ Company, it took its present shape. It 
is there ordered ‘that none do work gold unless it be as good as 
the assay of the mystery—meaning the guild—nor in silver, 
unless as good or better than the King’s coins or sterling, and 
that when done it shall be brought to the Hall to be assayed, 
and that such as will bear the touch should be marked with the 
owners’ and sayers’ marks, and afterwards be touched with the 
leopard’s head crowned.’ We decline here to enter into the con- 
troversy whence this leopard’s head came. Those who declare 
that the animals on the shields of our early kings were not lions 
but leopards, will say that this crowned leopard’s head could 
not have been devised from the coat-armour of the Sovereign. 
Those, on the other hand, who assert that these beasts were 
leopards, will feel sure that the mark of the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany was thence derived. The matter is as indifferent as any 
other idle question that can be raised, but we think it certain 
that this second mark was designed to give a royal sanction and 
authority to the pieces stamped with it. 

During this discussion we have nearly forgotten. our friend, 
whom we suppose to be still clutching his spoon. If he will look 
at it again, he will not fail to discover that leopard’s head 
crowned, which for more than five centuries the Company have 
taken care to stamp on every piece of silver manufactured within 
the metropolitan district. So that he is now in a position to 
understand the meaning of two out of the five marks. At the 
same time, if he has attended to what we have written, he will not 
have failed to observe that the ordinances of the Company in 1336 
speak of a third mark, which is called that of the ‘sayers’ or 
assayers. This, Mr. Chaffers is no doubt right in believing to be 
that alphabetical letter which marks the year in which the piece 
which bears it was made, and which for the purposes of this 
inquiry is the most important of all. For it is just this alpha- 
betical letter varying with each year, and repeated year after 
year in successive cycles of alphabets, that enables us to identify 
apiece of old English plate with absolute certainty, if we are 
only sure of the relation which the cycle in which it occurs 
bears to those which precede and follow it. In order that the 
reader may understand this, we must enter a little more into 
detail. These cycles consist invariably of twenty letters of the 
alphabet, repeated from A to U or V inclusive, but always 
omitting I, W, X, Y, and Z. 

Here the explanation of the anonymous writer which we have 
already quoted is so clear, that we do not scruple to repeat it. 

2c2 ‘The 
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‘The question arises, he says, ‘as to what happens when the 
coeuny letters of any given alphabet are exhausted. The answer 
is, that the fashion of the alphabet is changed, but the letters ir 
each alphabet run on from year to year in the same order.’ And 
now let us trace down each successive cycle of alphabets, begin- 
ning with the earliest which has been as yet identified. The 
first is in the Lombardic character, which contains that famous 
spoon of Henry VI., stamped with H, so that the A would fall 
in 1438-9 and the V in 1437-8. To the same year also belongs, 
as we have seen, Mr. Philip Howard’s Grace Cup of Thomas a 
Becket. But though this is the earliest alphabet known, there can 
be little doubt that all London-made plate had long been stamped 
with an alphabetical letter, varying in each year, as the sayer’s 
mark, and that it is only because Early English plate is so scarce 
that we are unable to identify those letters in regular cycles. 
Between 1458 and 1477-8 the character of the date-letter is 
unknown, unless the L on Mr. Dunn Gardner’s famous spoon 
belongs to that cycle. Mr. Chaffers, however, ascribes that piece 
to the year 1528, in what he calls the fifth cycle. In the third 
cycle, which began in 1478, we have another Lombardic cha- 
racter, in which several letters have been identified—the first on 
the Anathema Cup of Cardinal Langton, dated 1481. The 
fourth cycle begins in 1498-9 with a small black-letter series, 
in which nine or ten pieces have been identified. It is rich in 
the pieces which are the glory of Corpus. The fifth cycle is 
occupied with another Lombardic series, and in this thirteen 
date-letters have been identified on as many pieces of plate. 
Those were the palmy days of Henry VIII., when piles of church- 
plate were melted, and a great store of domestic plate manu- 
factured. In the sixth cycle, beginning with 1538 and closing 
with 1558, we are in the last days of Henry VIII. and in 
the two reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. In this, less plate 
was probably made, for reasons already named; at any rate, 
fewer pieces have been identified ; four only in all, or five, if a 
salt-cellar disposed of last year at Christie’s was genuine. It 
bore the letter Q in this alphabet, and the hall-mark, at least, 
seemed no forgery. In this alphabet we find for the first time 2 
cycle of Roman capitals. To this succeeds, with the first year of 
the glorious reign of Queen Elizabeth, the seventh cycle, in small 
black-letter characters. When these are run out, in 1577-8, 
the eighth cycle begins with another series of Roman capitals, in 
which, according to Mr. Chaffers, the letters instead of being 
stamped singly on the silver are enclosed within a shield; but 
though we are ready to admit that this neatness of stamping 
very often occurs, we cannot accept it as an invariable rule. To 
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this large Roman alphabet succeeds, in 1598-9, the ninth cycle 
in Lombardic letters; and lest the frequency with which those 
characters recur in these earlier cycles should confuse either the 
reader or the buyer, we may inform them that, with other 
differences which preclude all possibility of mistake, this Lom- 
bardic cycle has cusps on the outside of the letters, while that 
beginning in 1518-9 is cusped on the inside; that in 1478-9 
is cusped both on the inside and out; and that of 1438-9, the 
earliest of all, has no cusps either inside or out. Continuing 
our cycles—in the last years of James I. the tenth began in 
small italics, which was followed in 1438-9 by one of those 
alphabets which are the crux of collectors. This was a cycle 
of what is called Court-hand, but which was in reality the old 
hand employed by law-writers in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. We quite agree with the writer who said of this 
eycle, ‘ that a more crabbed character, and one less like a respect- 
able alphabet, it is impossible to conceive.’ If it had only been 
used once it would not have mattered much, for we are now in 
the evil days of the Great Rebellion and the Commonwealth, 
when much more plate went to the melting-pot in the cause of 
the King or of his adversaries than was made to replace the loss. 
It unfortunately, however, happens that after two more cycles— 
one of black-letter capitals beginning in 1658, and another of 
small black letters beginning in 1678, and ending abruptly 
with ¢ in 1696—we find this crabbed Court-hand repeated in 
another cycle from 1697 to 1715-6, and with it many of the 
finest pieces—made when the manufacture of plate in England 
revived in the reign of Anne—were stamped. To the true 
collector, however, no cycle of letters need be formidable; and 
a little insight into plate and plate-marks will make the 
difference between these two cycles of Court-hand as plain, to 
use the words of a plain-spoken dealer, ‘as the nose on your 
face.’ The two first years of George I. saw the last of these 
hieroglyphics, as they are sometimes called ; and to them succeeds 
a welcome cycle of Roman capitals, beginning in 1716, and 
followed in 1736-7 by a small Roman cycle. In 1756 came a 
cycle of black-letter capitals. Take courage, reader, for we are 
near the end. Then, in 1776-7, began another cycle of small 
Roman letters; then, in 1796-7, Roman capitals again; then, in 
1816, small Roman. In 1830-7 a cycle of black-letter capitals 
marks the beginning of the reign of Queen Victoria, under 
whom that cycle has not only been run out, but we in this year 
of grace, 1875-6, have just got to the u in a cycle of small black- 
letters. The 30th of next May will see the beginning of a new 
cycle. 
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We have thus galloped our reader through these successive 
cycles, twenty-two in all; but let him not forget that, up to this 
time he has only three of the five marks on his spoon accounted 
for: 1. the maker’s mark ; 2. the mark of the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany, the leopard’s head, crowned ; 3. the ‘Sayers’ mark, or the 
date-letter, which marks the year, and identifies the precise 
period at which the piece was made. We ran him at such a 
rate through these alphabets that we had not time to point out 
that about the last year of Henry VIII. the fourth mark on 
his spoon is first found. This is that lion passant, which is, 
perhaps, the plainest mark of all on any piece. The origin of 
this mark is rather mysterious. We first hear of it in the year 
1597, when the minutes of the Goldsmiths’ Company speak of it 
as ‘ Her Majesty’s Lion ;’ by which they can only mean that 
it was in some way connected with the action of the Crown. 
But before becoming Queen Elizabeth’s lion, it had been that 
of her sister Mary, of her brother Edward, and also of her stern 
father. According to Mr. Chaffers, the first piece on which this 
lion passant occurs is dated in 1545. It is a spoon with a lion 
sejant at the end of the stem, and, as is invariable in early spoons, 
it has the leopard’s head crowned stamped in the bow! ; no 
doubt because, in early days, the bowl and shank were made 
separately, and to avoid fraud it was necessary that both parts 
should bear the marks of the Goldsmiths’ Company. This 
spoon is in the fine collection of Dr. Ashford, of Torquay, who, 
in the matter of spoons, almost vies with his brother collector, 
Mr. Staniforth, of Storrs, Windermere. But though this is the 
earliest piece known with the lion passant, it by no means 
follows that still earlier examples may not be discovered, and we 
very much wish that some of those laborious gentlemen who 
are engaged: in calendaring the State Papers may fall, in the 
course of their researches, on some Order in Council, or Gracious 
Proclamation, enjoining the addition of this royal lion—for it at 
least came out of the coat-armour of the Sovereign—to the three 
marks already rendered imperative by statute. And here let us 
observe how useful this additional mark is to the collector. It 
has been, unfortunately, our lot to see many forged pieces of 
plate ; if, therefore, a choice piece is presented to an unwary 
purchaser, bearing four marks before the year named, let him 
scan it not twice, but twenty times, for it will almost to a cer- 
tainty prove to be a forgery. The reader has now four of his 
five marks explained. He will find that these four marks 
will carry him down for more than two centuries. It was 
not till the twenty-fourth year of the reign of George III., in 
1784, that the fifth mark was added in order to mark the 
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imposition of a duty of sixpence in the ounce on all silver 
plate, a duty which in 1815 was raised to eighteen-pence, 
at which it now stands. If the reader will now look 
backwards on the information as to hall-marks which we have 
afforded him, he will find that all plate bearing the London 
mark with five marks must be modern, that is, less than one 
hundred years old. There are undoubtedly some fine pieces 
of modern make; for instance, the magnificent silver cisterns 
presented by the British Government to the arbitrators who 
settled the American difficulty at Geneva. These were made 
by Messrs. Garrard, the Royal Goldsmiths, and will stand 
comparison with those splendid cisterns of the reign of Queen 
Anne, of which the late Lord Chesterfield, the Earl of Jersey, 
the late Lord Hastings, and the Marquis of Exeter are, or 
were, the fortunate possessors. That belonging to Lord Jersey 
is especially interesting, though it is by no means the largest, 
as being the manufacture of Child, the goldsmith of Charles II.’s 
reign, and founder of the Bank which still flourishes under 
his name. But, as a general rule, plate made since 1784 is 
poor in design, and unworthy of the notice of a true collector. 
Carrying on our retrospect from 1784 up to the days of Queen 
Anne, we come to what may be called the paradise of plate- 
buyers. As we approach the year 1700, plate, and especially plain, 
solid, old English plate, is more and more abundant. Every 
one who has the fancy may have a chance of acquiring a two- 
handled cup, a pair of candlesticks, or, at least, a dozen of 
rat-tailed spoons, as they are called, because of the stripe which 
runs down the back of the bowl, another relic of the time when 
the bowl and shank of the spoon were made in separate pieces. 
There are, we should say, tons of this plate in the country, and it 
ought to be much more moderate in price than it is, if abundance 
of an object affords any measure of its value. Where, however, 
there are anxious buyers there will always be exorbitant sellers, 
and here, as elsewhere, the price of a thing is what it will fetch. 
The days are long past when, as at the Stowe sale, in what may 
be called the dark age of plate-buying, rat-tailed spoons could be 
bought at the melting-price, or alittle above it, and when mag- 
nificent plateaux were actually melted for want of a buyer. Two, 
three, and four guineas an ounce are now readily given for fine 
spoons of that period; and as for more important pieces, we 
cannot mark the recent rise in their value better than by stating 
that a belted cup, bought a very few years back for 30/. at the 
Hastings’ sale, realised no less a sum than 167/., when a 
celebrated collection was dispersed last summer at Christie’s. 
The explanation of this rise is to be found in two facts: one, 
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that Queen-Anne plate is now the rage; the other, that the 
forgers, who have been at work at the earlier cycles, have as 
yet hardly tried their cunning on plate of Queen Anne’s time. 
We say hardly, because we have recently seen some very 
suspicious pieces of that date. But up to the present time 
buyers have spent their money freely, in the belief that all plate 
which professed to be of the reign of that Queen was genuine, 
and so their comfort would have been complete were there not 
occasionally something awkward and unforeseen in the marks 
which interfered with their content. What this something is 
we will now explain, and we only wish that all the dark passages 
connected with plate-marks were capable of as satisfactory a 
solution. 

It will be remembered that we have laid it down as a rule 
that all pieces of plate made after the year 1545 should have 
the lion passant on them. A rule, however, that is without 
an exception is scarcely a rule. It is like a sum without a 
proof. We will suppose a collector of Queen Anne plate, bear- 
ing this rule in his head, to fall on a piece of plate in which the 
date-letter is in the second cycle of that Court-hand which we 
have mentioned, and which has a maker’s mark, but on which 
the two remaining marks are quite different. One of these, if 
the stamps are pretty plain, and not rubbed off by generations of 
laborious butlers, he may discover to be the figure of Britannia 
with her shield and trident ; the other, if he be ever so little of 
a herald, he will describe as a lion’s head erased, that is, not as 
Mr. Chaffers calls, it ‘ separate, or without the body, but torn 
roughly off with a jagged edge, in contradistinction to coupée. 
The questions which will arise in his mind will be, ‘ What do 
these marks mean?’ and ‘ Is the piece genuine?’ We proceed to 
ease his mind by informing him that the piece is not only 
genuine but of better silver than in the ordinary standard ; and 
as for the meaning of the marks, they denote an alteration in 
the standard made in the reign of William and Mary. The 
following is the account of the way in which these marks arose, as 
given by the anonymous writer whom we have already quoted. 
‘In early times in England there has been a great tendency in the 
wealthier classes to invest or to hoard their savings in the form 
of plate. It was something like that feeling which induces the 
small Indian capitalist to carry all his worldly goods about with 
him in gold bangles or anklets. A plate collector has only to 
read the list of plate left behind them before the Wars of the 
Roses by Englishmen of every position, to be filled with despair 
that such a vast amount of costly property should have been 
melted down. No doubt almost all these accumulated hoards 
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vanished in the troubles of the fifteenth century. But no sooner 
were peace and security established under Henry VII. and his 
successor, than we find the same spirit as lively as ever. The 
wardrobe accounts of the Tudor Sovereigns, and the wills of 
their subjects, sufficiently attest the amount of silver and gold 
annually devoted from the Mint and the bullion market to be 
manufactured into plate. So it went on till the bad times and 
the hard times of the Great Civil War came, It is matter of 
history how much plate was melted on either side. Here went 
almost all the College plate at our two Universities into His 
Most Sacred Majesty’s mint at Oxford ; and here, on the other 
hand, the sideboards of the great City Companies, and the 
cupboards of well-to-do citizens of London and other great 
towns, were swept clean to find the sinews of war for the 
Parliament and Commonwealth. Here and there a Founder’s 
cups and spoons at Oxford and Cambridge were spared ; but, as a 
general rule, between 1638 and 1648 the bulk of the plate of the 
country went to the melting-pot. But at the Restoration, when 
the King got his own again and Charles II. led his merry life in 
the Great Gallery at Whitehall, the goldsmiths and silversmiths 
had again a good time of it. Plate was manufactured in great 
quantities, and bullion took that shape rather than the stamp 
of money. So it went on till the Revolution, and of that 
troublous time one might parody the well-known lines, and say, 


“ Woe to the land, to panic fears a prey, 
Where plate accumulates and coins decay.” 


So it was that when Dutch William came to the throne there 
was great lack of bullion for the Mint, and he and his advisers 
were at their wit’s end what todo. At last they devised a plan, 
and we find it embodied in a statute of the 8th and 9th of 
William and Mary, ch. 8, sec. 1, by which it was enacted “ that 
any persons who shall bring any sort of wrought plate between 
the 1st of January, 1696, and the 4th of March, 1697, into any 
of his Majesty’s mints shall be paid 5s. 4d. an ounce for the 
same ;” and then the section proceeds to say, “ that all London 
hall-marked plate should be taken as sterling without waiting 
for a fresh assay.” Of course, as 5s. 4d. an ounce was much 
above the market-price of silver bullion, King William and his 
advisers reckoned that vast quantities of plate would be brought 
into the Mint, and this proved to be the case. Of all the de- 
stroyers of old English plate, none in his generation was greater 
than William III. Those months between January, 1696, and 
November, 1697, were fatal to many a noble piece of Caroline 
plate. But how did all this affect the standard of English 
plate? 
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plate? For a very plain and sufficient reason. Having got the 
plate of the country converted into coin, King William’s object 
was to keep it in that shape. He did not wish his coins to be 
melted into plate, as had been the tendency of all times before 
his own. But how was this to be prevented? By a very 
simple expedient. Sect. 9 of the same ch. 8 declares, “ And 
whereas it might reasonably be suspected that part of the silver 
coins of the realm had been, by persons regarding their private 
gain more than the public good, molten and converted into 
vessels of silver or other manufactured plate, which crime had 
been the more easily perpetrated by them, in regard the gold- 
smiths and other makers of plate by the former laws and statutes 
of the realm were not obliged to make their plate finer than the 
sterling or standard ordained for the moneys of the realm ”— 
and then enacts that from and after the 25th of March, 1697, no 
silver plate should be made of less fineness than that of 
11 oz. 10 dwts. of fine silver in every pound Troy, the old 
standard having been 11 oz. 2 dwts., and no piece of plate was to 
be put to sale until such time as it had been duly stamped with 
the marks of the new standard, those marks being, for the 
maker’s mark, the two first letters of his surname, and for the 
marks of the mystery or craft of goldsmiths, instead of the 
leopard’s head and the lion, “ the figure of a woman, commonly 
called Britannia,” and the figure of a lion’s head erased. Of course, 
as the standard for silver plate was so much higher than that for 
coin, it was not possible to melt coin at once into plate, and so 
the King’s object was gained.’ Thus far the anonymofs writer, 
to whose explanation we would add the remark, that though it was 
not possible to melt coin into plate without an additional alloy of 
fine silver, and thus the statute might have had some deterring 
effect on goldsmiths bold enough to commit the ‘ crime’ in ques- 
tion, it could not prevent coin being melted with a view of turning 
it into plate by such a mixture as that to which we have alluded. 
But whether it had this effect or not, the statute remained in 
force till 1719, when, by an Act of the 6th of George I., the old 
standard was restored, though the new standard was not 
abolished ; so that, since 1739 there have been two standards 
for silver plate—the old, of 11 oz. 2 dwts.; and the new, or 
Britannia standard, of 11 oz. 10‘dwts. in the pound Troy— 
though, as might be supposed, little plate has been manufactured 
of the new standard since the Act of William was altered. 

The reader is now in possession of all the information which we 
are able to afford him as to his five marks, and especially with 
regard to the new standard. Let him not be afraid to purchase a 
fine bit of Queen Anne plate, if he hears it is ‘ only Britannia; 
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as though it were of base Birmingham manufacture, for it is in 
reality 8dwts. in the ounce purer silver than pieces wrought 
in the ordinary standard. Nor let us forget to call his attention 
that a great alteration was made by King William’s Act in the 
makers’ mark. Before that statute the maker enjoyed perfect 
freedom in this respect. He might put his initials fancifully 
interlaced, or. in monogram; or he might choose, as was 
common in earlier times, some emblem—a rose, a crown, a star. 
All that the Goldsmiths’ Company required was, that every maker 
should have his own proper mark, known to the wardens or to the 
surveyor of the Company. How graceful many of those marks 
were, may be seen by the table of marks stamped on a copper- 
plate still preserved in Goldsmiths’ Hall, and which we imagine 
to be those which the Company recognised between the burning 
of their Hall in 1666, and the year 1697. Before the Great 
Fire earlier plates of makers’ marks no doubt existed. This 
now alone remains ; and Mr. Chaffers has done well to engrave 
it as the frontispiece of his new edition. With the Act of 
William what may be called the poetry of the makers’ marks 
perished. Little could be made out of the first and second 
letters of a maker's surname. Besides, if, as was likely, there 
were many makers at once rejoicing in the names of Smith, or 
Williams, or Jones, or Brown, how could their marks be dis- 
tinguished? Nor is the existing arrangement much better. By 
the 12th of George II., in 1739, the maker’s mark has been 
declared to be the initials of his Christian and surname; so, if 
two John Smiths, or two John Jones, make plate, their mark 
will be precisely the same. 

We now sum up this part of our inquiry. From the present 
day up to 1784 all English plate, whether of the old or the new 
standard, bears, or has borne, five marks—the Sovereign’s head, 
the lion passant, the date-letter, the leopard’s head crowned, and 
the maker’s mark ; but in the case of the new standard, the lion 
passant and the leopard’s head crowned give place to the figure 
of Britannia and the lion’s head erased. Before 1784 the 
marks are four in number, and since the year 1719 there 
have been two standards for silver-plate, the old and the 
new, which new standard was obligatory for all pieces made 
between 1696 and 1719. In 1739 the makers mark was 
fixed at the initials of his Christian and surname, and in 
1696 at the two first letters of his surname. Before that date 
the maker was free to choose his own mark ; and, in passing, we 
may observe that in those days of freedom he never exhibited 
the gross want of taste so remarkably displayed in the selection 
of modern trade-marks. Between 1696 and 1545 there were 
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still four marks, the various cycles of alphabets succeeding 
each other at intervals of twenty years, except that the cycle 
which terminates abruptly in 1696 is shorn of its last letter. 
About 1545 the lion passant first appears. Before its appear- 
ance the marks were three, and this probably has been their 
number ever since the year 1336, when the sayer’s mark, which 
we take to be annual letter, was first introduced. In 1300 we 
first hear of the leopard’s head, which in 1336 is mentioned as 
crowned. Before 1300, and back to an indefinite period, the 
good and honest maker put his own mark on his wares. This 
question of the maker’s mark, and the maker’s mark alone, 
brings us to another point in which we find little information in 
Mr. Chaffers. Itis this, that the rules and cycles which we have 
given apply to plate made in the metropolis alone. As we have 
already said, this implies by far the greater proportion of all the 

late made in these islands. But though this rule applies to 
_ at the present day, it is not so conclusive when we speak 
of earlier times. Modern London is an Aaron’s rod, which has 
swallowed up those of most of our provincial cities. But it was 
not so of old. Then York and Winchester, and Lincoln and 
Bristol, and Exeter and Norwich, and Newcastle and Chester, 
all had mints, and all had marks of their own, sometimes quite 
differing, and at others only varying, from those of London. 
Our great towns and cities in those days were so many provincial 
centres of attraction to the inhabitants of the district around 
them. Nowadays they are chiefly frequented by farmers going 
to market, of which the Saturday fae in Norwiclr is a good 
example. But in old times the nobles and gentry round Chester, 
or Norwich, or York, not to mention any more, had their town- 
houses in each of those cities, to which at certain times of the 
year they regularly repaired. 

We have seen that William III.’s statute of 1696 speaks of 
his Majesty’s mints in the plural. ~There were then mints not 
in London alone, but in many of the great cities, of which that 
at Norwich existed till comparatively quite recent times. But 
where the mints were there was bullion, and where there was 
coin there would be sure to be plate. Nowadays we write to 
Garrard’s or Hancock’s from the Tenis End or from Newcastle, 
and order those constant wedding presents, which have grown 
into such a tax within the memory of this generation, and we 
duly receive them by parcel or post. But it was not so in ancient 
days ; then the ways were deep and miry, robbers frequented the 
main roads, carriers were often robbed or murdered. In a word, 
communication with the metropolis was uncertain and insecure. 
Instead of one great devouring centre we had many local — 
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Then, to return more strictly to our inquiry, our great cities 
had their plate and plate-marks, even Calais asserting its right 
in this respect. Mr. Chaffers seems to think that because Wil- 
liam III. regulated the marks of many of the provincial towns, 
they had made no plate, and had no marks before that time ; but 
it is evident that the intention of the King was only to revise and 
rearrange a system which had existed time out of mind, and the 
book of Mr. Chaffers is the best proof of this, for he speaks of 
marks in use at Norwich and York and Chester long before the 
time of King William. We may be quite sure that even before 
the days of Henry VI., who expressly mentions ‘ the touches of 
York, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Lincoln, Norwich, Bristol, Salis- 
bury, and Coventry,’ most of the great cities had their own 
marks. To these cities a statute of Henry VII. adds Calais, 
Canterbury, and Durham, as having mints. The inquiry into 
these provincial marks is difficult but interesting, and all 
the more so as some of the cleverest modern forgeries profess 
to represent them. We are pretty sure of the castle at Nor- 
wich, with the lion issuing from its gate; of the gerbs of 
Chester; of the five lions on a cross’ of York; and of the 
castles, varying in shape and form, of Exeter, Newcastle, and 
Edinburgh. But even in these cases, when we come to the 
annual-date letters, which they undoubtedly used, we are very 
much at sea. One or two pieces stamped with dates and letters 
enable us to identify one cycle at Norwich in Elizabeth’s reign ; 
but this, so far as we are aware, is the solitary instance of the 
restoration of the cycle of a provincial town. Some pieces, 
again, are stamped with marks evidently English, but which 
have not been identified as belonging to any particular town. 
Plate, for instance, occasionally occurs bearing a mark com- 
posed of half a fleur-de-lis and half a Tudor double-seeded rose. 
This Mr. Chaffers in despair, at p. 137, doubtfully assigns to 
York, forgetting that at p. 64 he had rightly mentioned the old 
mark of that city as five lions on a cross. Judging from a 
beaker in our own possession, we have thought it might be the 
old Calais mark, but without further proof identification is 
uncertain. This is the direction which future inquiry ought to 
take. We are now tolerably certain about the metropolis; the 
provinces still remain to be explored. It is, we imagine, hope- 
less to identify, except as undoubtedly English, the many pieces, 
spoons especially, which are stamped only with a maker’s mark. 
All over the country, as we have already pointed out, there were 
silversmiths, who, not being bound by the Acts which affected 
the metropolis, honestly made their wares and stamped them 
with their own mark. These the dealers, usually the most 
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ignorant of men, often call foreign, though their English 
character stares one in the face. One such maker, or rather two 
such makers, have been identified at the close of the sixteenth 
century at Exeter, or, at any rate, in the West. Several silver- 
mounted earthenware pots and numerous spoons exist which are 
stamped with X, surmounted by a crown and surrounded by 

llets. In some instances the names of Easton or Radcliffe 
are added, as if these were the names of the workmen, who 
taking the crowned X to denote Exeter, added their own name 
as their mark. It unfortunately happens that, as in the case 
of the provincial cities, these doubtful maker’s marks are just 
those on which the forger delights to practise his art. 

We have now nearly reached the limits of our space, though 
we have not nearly exhausted the interest of the subject. We 
cannot however refrain from speaking at some length of the fre- 
quent forgeries of old English plate, over which Mr. Chaffers 
laments in a separate chapter, and to which we have already al- 
luded. It is, perhaps, impossible that such base simulations should 
not spring up in an age when fabulous prices are given for old 
English plate. In the chapter in question, headed ‘ Plate marked 
with False Punches, and other Offences,’ Mr. Chaffers gives some 
very valuable information to collectors in the matter of forgeries. 
It must not be supposed that there were not fraudulent dealings in 
plate in old times; but those crimes were not forgeries in our 
sense of the word. If the laws which regulated the goldsmith’s 
trade were rigorously enforced, it was rather because the gold 
and silver employed were sometimes below the standard of 
purity required by the statutes of the realm and the ordinances 
of the Company. When in 1369, in the reign of Edward IIL, 
William de Mulsho and John de Newenham were commanded 
to examine by the ‘ touch,’ or by other methods, certain vessels 
of silver and belts of gold which no less a personage than William 
de Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, had caused to be made by gold- 
smiths in London, the inquiry was directed to ascertaining whether 
the metal used was of less fineness than the ordinances required. 
During successive reigns the same complaint arises invariably as 
to frauds committed by the debasing of the standard. As soon 
as Elizabeth had reformed the national coinage, the Wardens and 
Master of the Goldsmiths’ Company were called before the same 
Commissioners as those who had reported on the condition of 
the currency, that it might be seen how far they had complied 
with the standard ; and though it does not appear that any of 
their wares were found to be so debased as the coin, they were 
compelled to give security that in future no gold wares should 
be of less fineness than 22 carats, and silver wares 11 oz. ,2 dwts. 
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in the pound, whence it will be seen that the old gold standard 
was reduced by 2 carats, while that for silver remained the same. 
That these injunctions were not idle appears from the records 
of the Company, which on the 4th of May, 1597, gave an account 
of an information, filed against two goldsmiths, for fraud ‘in 
making divers parcels of counterfeit plate debased and worse 
than her Majesty’s standard ; and to give appearance to the said 
counterfeit plate being good and lawful, did unite, put, and 
counterfeit the marks of her Majesty’s lion, the leopard’s head, 
limited by statute, and the alphabetical mark approved by 
ordinance among themselves, which are the private marks of the 
Goldsmiths’ Hall . . . and did afterwards sell the same for 
good and sufficient plate, to the defrauding of her Majesty’s 
subjects.’ These offenders of the sixteenth century were there- 
upon convicted and sentenced to stand in the pillory at West- 
minster, with their ears nailed thereto, and with papers above 
their heads, stating their offence to be ‘for making false plate 
and counterfeiting her Majesty’s touch.’ They were then put in 
the pillory at Cheapside, that the City as well as Westminster 
should witness their punishment; had.one ear cut off, and were 
taken through Foster Lane to Fleet Prison, and had to pay a fine 
of ten marks. This passing through Foster Lane was peculiarly 
appropriate, for there stood, as it still stands, the Hall of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company. In Flanders, as we are informed by 
Mr. Chaffers, a similar punishment was inflicted for a like 
offence. There the fraudulent worker in plate had his ear nailed 
toa post in the market-place, where he remained till he sum- 
moned up sufficient resolution to tear himself away from the 
post, leaving a portion of his ear behind him. 

It will be observed that the frauds of these early criminals 
were directed towards counterfeiting the marks of the Company, 
and stamping them on plate made of debased metal. It was, 
too, on new plate that they exercised their wicked practices. 
Equally criminal, but different in kind, are the machinations of 
our modern forgers. Their art and mystery is the manufacture 
not of new, but of antique plate, and their attention has been 
directed to this industry by the enormous prices which Early 
English plate has hitherto fetched. To judge by the number of 
pieces pretending to be Elizabethan and Jacobean and Caroline 
which have come under our observation, we should say that the 
Act of the 7 and 8 Victoria, ch. 22, passed in the year 1844, is 
practically powerless. It is in vain that section 2 declares each 
of the following offences to be felony, and punishable with 
transportation for seven or fourteen years; or to be imprisoned, 
with or without hard labour, for any term not exceeding two 
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years:—l1. Forging or counterfeiting any die used by any of 
the Companies of Goldsmiths, or knowingly uttering them; 
2. Marking wares with forged dies, or uttering them ; 3. Mark- 
ing wares with forged dies, or uttering them ; 4. Transposing 
marks from one ware of gold and silver to another, or to a ware 
of base metal; 5. Having possession, without lawful excuse, 
and knowingly, of a forged die, or of any ware bearing the 
mark of a forged die or a transposed mark; 6. Cutting off 
marks with intent to affix them to other wares; 7. Affixing to: 
any ware a mark cut from another; 8. Fraudulently using 
genuine dies. By the third section, any dealer in gold or silver 
wares selling, exchanging, or exposing for sale, or having in his 
possession, without lawful excuse, any wares with forged marks 
or dies, is liable to a penalty of 10/. for each offence. These 
and the other sections of the Act afford, one would think, ample 
protection to the collector of plate. And yet this is a statute 
through the meshes of which many offenders have broken. 
According to Mr. Chaffers, a single case under this statute was 
tried before Lord Denman at the Taunton Assizes in 1849. On 
a prosecution instituted by the Goldsmiths’ Company of London, 
two silversmiths were indicted for having in their possession a 
silver spoon having thereon a mark of a die used by the Gold- 
smiths’ Company which had been transposed from a silver 
skewer. There was a similar charge in respect, too, of a silver 
soup-ladle. The spoon and ladle were of modern make, but 
bore the mark of the year 1774; that is, they had only four 
marks, and wanted the King’s head. An officer of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company proved that on clearing off the gilding and 
using a blow-pipe, he found that the spoon and ladle were not 
made in one piece, but that the parts bearing the marks were 
inserted, or ‘brought on.’ A working silversmith proved that, 
by direction of the prisoners, he had made and sent to them 
two silver bowls for spoons; that they were afterwards returned 
to him, with the handles attached, to be gilt, and when he 
burnished them, he perceived the old hall-marks ; he also proved 
that bowls and stems, or handles, were generally made together. 
The defence was that the facts proved did not amount to a ¢rans- 
position, but were an addition, and as such the offence was not 
a felony, but came under the fifth section of the Act, which im- 

sed a pecuniary penalty for the offence. It was suggested, 
on behalf of the prisoners, that the spoon and ladle were made 
by using old silver skewers with the old hall-mark for the stems, 
and adding to them bowls and figures at the top called ‘ apostles, 
in order to give them an appearance of old plate, and that this 
was an addition. This was admitted by the prisoners’ counsel to 
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be a fraud in contravention of the Act, but not a felony under the 
second section. The jury found that it was not a transposition, 
but an addition, and the prisoners were discharged. The judge, 
however remarked: ‘It appears to me very much to be ques- 
tioned whether the description of transposition in the one section 
is not precisely the same as the description of addition in the 
other section.’ 

We have given the facts of this trial, as stated by Mr. Chaf- 
fers at some length, because, whether we call it transposition or 
addition, this is the process by which forged pieces of plate are 
made in large quantities, and then palmed off on the unwary at 
a‘great price. Once admit the transposition or addition, and 
the modus operandi is easily explained. It is quite enough for the 
forger to become possessed of a small piece of Elizabethan plate 
with a clear mark. It may be a spoon, or a small paten, which 
last are not uncommon. He has now got his genuine hall-mark, 
which he inserts into some fine piece, which is accordingly 
fabricated under his hands. In this he reverses the process of 
the potter in Horace :— 


‘ Amphora coepit 
Institui: currente rota cur urceus exit ?’ 


His spoon or paten appears in the market as a noble vase or cup, 
or beaker ; and what he acquired, it may be for one pound, now 
commands hundreds. In the same way much of our old plate 
had the linings of silver also hall-marked. These are acquired 
by the forger, and by the process of transposition and addition 
become magnificent pieces, to deck the side-boards of eager 
buyers. In the same way old plain spoons of the time of Anne, 
under addition, and perhaps by multiplication, also pass into 
Apostle spoons, or ‘ Postles,’ as Mr. Chaffers calls them, by the 
addition of modern statuettes, either forged for the purpose, or 
cut from some base German spoon. ‘ Many things are cunning,’ 
said Sophocles, ‘but nothing is more cunning than man;’ and 
this is certainly the case with our modern plate-forgers, many of 
whose works are admirable, only they are not antique. We have 
heard a good story on this point from one of our friends, who, 
having acquired at one coup two German fourteenth-century cups 
and covers exquisitely wrought, which.were, after much investi- 
gation, proved to be forgeries by a well-known German maker, 
set off with them to the Continent, and bursting into the work- 
shop of the forger, who was calmly pursuing his trade, cried, 
‘Was it you who made these fourteenth-century cups?’ The 
answer was admirable. ‘ Yes, I did; and 1 am not ashamed of 
them. You see they bear Fir cone of Augsburg as their 
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mark, but this is not Augsburg, and so I can make fourteenth- 
century plate with that mark.’ Against such a forger as this— 
a great artist in his way—we scarce know what is to be said, 
except that, as the workmanship was fine and the price moderate, 
our friend had not very much to complain of. Besides, he 
ought to have known, that to be able at one moment to acquire 
two such works of art of the fourteenth century was something 
quite beyond the bounds of possibility. Much of our forged Eng- 
lish plate is of quite another character. When we behold beakers 
with the peculiar strap or belted work of Anne’s time bearing 
marks of the days of Elizabeth, we pass them by, wondering at 
the simplicity which can be so easily satisfied. Again, when we 
see pieces decorated with the peculiar gadrooned edge and 
border of Elizabeth ; the sea-monsters of the reign of her suc- 
cessor; or the masks, and belts and strap-work of the earlier 
Tudor Sovereigns, and yet stamped with the hall-marks of 
Charles II., we see at once that the forger has been again busy 
with his transpositions and additions. We detect his nefarious 
practices with half an eye, and will have nothing to do with his 
art-manufactures. Latterly, however, some fine pieces have 
appeared which would seein to be entirely fabricated, marks and 
all, and so cleverly as not to present any of the anomalies 
which we have just pointed out ; the marks, and taste, and style, 
and workmanship, being consistent with the period of which 
the piece pretends to be. Thus we have seen Apostle spoons, 
and fine ones, too, of the reign of Henry VII., with their correct 
number of marks; salt-cellars of the reign of Mary‘and Eliza- 
beth ; beakers of the time of James; and goblets and high- 
standing cups of the reign of Charles I., so cunningly executed 
as to deceive the best judges, if each piece be submitted to 
them singly. But if it be the lot of any one well acquainted 
with the subject to see a whole collection of such pieces, he will 
at once discern a similarity of design between them, which will 
be wholly wanting between the several pieces of a genuine 
collection. The effect produced on the mind of the collector 
when in some thirty pieces he perceives the same dolphins, the 
same sea-monsters, the same double-seeded Tudor roses, the same 
floriated bands, the same borders, and, though last not least, the 
same armorial bearings, is very like that produced on the mind 
of Robinson Crusoe when he stumbled on the footprint of the 
savage on his desert-island. There arises a feeling of alarm, 
and an apprehension that somehow or other all cannot be quite 
right. It is pretty certain that many of the pieces in question 
are produced by the help of the electrotype, by which, as 
Mr. Chaffers well points out, ‘an ancient vase, cup, or any a” 
0 
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of plate may be moulded with the greatest exactness, showing 
the minutest chasing and engraving, and even the hammer- 
marks of the original, as well as the halJ-mark itself.’ It appears 
to us as though a band of forgers had thus moulded one or two 
fine ancient models, and had then fabricated pieces in which the 
details of the originals are variously blended, and reproduced as 
antique pieces. Sometimes the London hall-mark is boldly 
affixed to these, whether by actual forgery or by transposition 
depends on having an old spoon or pattern with a. good mark 
ready to their hands. But the region in which the forger 
especially delights to range is that of England, out of the metro- 
politan district. Out of this undefined district come numerous 
pieces bearing the old Newcastle, or what is said to be the old 
Newcastle, mark. With Exeter and Norwich the same liberty 
is taken; and even the crowned X and the Radcliffe and 
Easton of the former city have not escaped these unprincipled 
imitations. 

As for the means of detection suggested by Mr. Chaffers, 
they are such as can hardly be applied until after the deception 
has been successful, and the piece has passed from the hands of 
the forger to that of the collector. It is not. every one who is in 
a position on the instant to have a piece which he wishes to 
purchase assayed, to ascertain if its separate pieces are of the 
same alloy, or to detect the edge of a transposed hall-mark by 
applying the fumes of sulphur, or by the use of the blow-pipe. 
These are the tests rather for the exposure of fraud after it has 
been accomplished in the sale of a fabricated article, and they 
are practically ineffectual, because few men, when they have been 
cheated, would care to take so much pains to reveal their own 
folly. The real weapons against such deceptions consist in 
caution and good advice. Few people would venture to buy a 
professed diamond or other precious stone on their own judg- 
ment, lest that should happen to them which befell a noted 
foreign millionaire, who bought for a large price a reputed 
sapphire, which was fortunately found to be only an antique 
paste before he had completed the purchase. Fewer still would 
buy on their own judgment a fine coin—or, to come down to 
more domestic matters, a fine horse—unless in each case they 
had special knowledge, and were diamond dealers, numismatists, 
or, as the case might be, horse breeders. The same rule holds 
good with plate in these collecting days. The time is long past 
when, in any provincial town, or, for that matter, in shops in 
London streets, plate of the time of Queen Anne, and. occasion- 
ally choice pieces of earlier reigns, and more. especially spoons, 
could be bought at a moderate price. In our own meron 
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what are commonly called Apostle spoons, or seal-headed 
spoons, or, rarer still, slipped spoons, which mark the mixture of 
Puritanical leaven into society, have gradually risen from 15s. 
or 11. a-piece to 6/. or 7/. for very ordinary examples. About 
twenty years ago, long before the Tichborne family was so 
famous in the trials of the age, a dozen of Apostle spoons be- 
longing to the cousin of the real Roger Tichborne were sold at 
Christie’s. We remember thinking that we might buy them for 
50/., but our bidding soon grew into 150/., and when we desisted 
the biddings still went on, till they were knocked down for a sum 
closely approaching 400/., to some one whom we then regarded 
as a lunatic. If these spoons were put up to auction to-morrow 
it is more than probable that they would realise 1000/., a sum 
which, in our opinion, would be exceeded by a set of twelve 
Apostle spoons bearing the date 1519, and purchased by Mr. 
Staniforth at the sale of the Bernal Collection. In the face of 
such prices, when forgeries abound, and when every one who is 
in possession of a genuine thing—be it picture, print, china, 
precious stone, or plate—is well aware of its worth, and probably 
puts an exaggerated value on it, what more can we do than 
repeat to the intending plate buyer those two words—caution 
and good advice? Of one thing he may be quite certain, that if 
he fortifies himself with these two requisites, he will never ruin 
himself in buying what we call old English plate, by which 
term we mean plate made before the Great Civil War. 

Every one who has the means may in a few years make a good 
collection of Caroline or Queen Anne plate. He will have to pay 
handsomely for the last ; and as yet it has not proved remunera- 
tive enough to attract much attention from our ingenious forgers, 
though how long this happy state of things may last we decline 
to say. There is still plenty of it, and it has to some eyes a 
beauty of its own in its plainness and general poverty of design. 
So also there is a sufficient quantity of Caroline plate—that is, 
of plate made between 1666 and 1690—still existing to afford 
occasional fine pieces, and so to make a market. But if he 
confines his attention to the days before 1660 he will have to 
wait years before he can pick up ten or a dozen pieces, setting 
spoons aside. In a celebrated collection dispersed last year, 
and which was more than a quarter of a century in collection, 
there were not more than thirty pre-Caroline pieces ; in 
Mr. Dexter’s not more than ten ; and in Lord Willoughby’s sale 
only one. So scarce is plate of this quality that, as we have 
said, a collector can hardly ruin himself, even if he pays the 
enormous prices which genuine pieces fetch. Of course he may 
ruin himself if he falls into the hands of the forgers, and in a 
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year or two acquires a whole sideboard of real old English 
plate. Mr. Chaffers, with an honest indignation that his book, 
which affords so much valuable information to collectors, should 
have been turned to base advantage by forgers, recommends the 
consideration of this subject by the Government. According to 
him, ‘ the perpetrators of forged hall-marks should be sought for 
with diligence, and visited with condign punishment.’ In this 
we quite agree; the only question is—as the landowner said, 
who saw his mangold eaten by his neighbour’s rabbits—how to 
catch them. It is of course incumbent, as he declares, ‘ upon 
the authorities to use their best endeavours to put a stop to such 
practices,’ but, unfortunately, what we may be forgiven for 
calling the ‘ incumbency ’ of a duty, does not always secure its 
fulfilment. It is all very well to say that all ‘spurious plate 
should be seized wherever it may be found, and the dealer be 
made amenable and subject to penalties, as ‘in France,’ but this 
is just one of the things we suspect which they manage in France, 
from the severity of their laws, better than we do here in 
England. The Solicitor to the Treasury—that much-worked 
man—or the Master and Wardens of the Goldsmiths’ Company 
might seize plate and indict dealers, and after all discover that 
that great Constitutional safeguard, a British jury, might find 
—especially if hoodwinked by experts, and well-handled by 
clever counsel—that so far as they could see, these spurious 
pieces did not differ in the least from genuine pieces of old 
plate ; and so the fraudulent dealer would depart on the path of 
his nefarious practices, rejoicing. We have seen the view which 
an enlightened British jury took of transpositions and additions, 
in the year 1849, in the case submitted to them by Lord 
Denman, and we do not think that their powers of discrimina- 
tion have much improved since that period. What protection 
then remains for the unwary collector? None in the existing 
state of the law, but that contained in the old legal maxim— 
as sound now as it ever was—caveat emptor. 
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Art. IV.—1. Origines de la France Contemporaine. Par H. 
Taine. TomelI. L’ Ancien Régime. Deuxieme édition. Paris, 
1876. 

2. On the State of Society in France before the Revolution of 1789, 
and on the Causes which led to that Event. By Alexis de 
Tocqueville, Member of the French Academy. Translated by 
Henry Reeve, D.C.L. Second edition, with seven additional 
Chapters. London, 1873. 

3. Jean-Jacques Rousseau, sa Vie et ses Ouvrages. Par Saint- 
Marc-Girardin. Avec une Introduction par M. Ernest Bersot, 
Membre de l'Institut. 2 vols. Paris, 1875. 


it required an intellectual intrepidity, in which M. Taine is 

not deficient (witness his Gallic invasion and conquest of 
the whole domain of English literature), to project the com- 
pletion of a work which Tocqueville had left unfinished,—the 
work of tracing the formation and development of contemporary 
France through the ‘ Ancien Régime,’ the Revolution, and the 
successive ephemeral Governments which followed. In his 

resent volume he carries that enterprise no farther than 
Toequeville had already proceeded with it, and he works, as 
he could not otherwise than work, on the lines laid down by 
his precursor.* 

The French Revolution, as it is truly observed by Tocqueville, 
will remain inscrutably dark to those who fix their eyes upon 
itself exclusively. ‘The only light which can clear up that 
darkness must be sought in the times preceding it.’ Not less 
truly it might be said that France, as she now is, can only be 
understood by tracing the distinctive characters of that revolu- 
tion to their original sources in the previous state of France 
under the old régime. 

We suppose there is no instance of an order of things, in the 
midst of an active-minded and progressive people, surviving for 
centuries its original raison d’étre—its social and national utility 
—so extraordinary as that which was afforded, down to the 4th of 





* Mr. Reeve, in bringing out, two or three years back, a second edition of his 
translation of Alexis de Tocqueville’s admirable essay on ‘ L’Ancien Régime et 
la Révolution,’ has judiciously added, for the benefit of English readers, seven 
more chapters, published since Tocqueville’s death by his literary executor, the 
late Gustave de Beaumont, and forming imperfect but interesting fragments of 
continuation of that work. Those who may not have facility or opportunity of 
reading in the original French all that Tocqueville has left on the subject of the 
old régi and the earlier stages of the Revolution, cannot do better than 
avail ives of Mr. Reeve’s translation as the best substitute for the text of 
the distinguished author. 
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August, 1789, by the old feudalism of France, with all its 
oppressive incidents. If we were asked, What made the French 
Revolution the terrible thing it was? we should answer in three 
words—The French Monarchy. The persistent policy of the 
French monarchy for centuries had been to paralyse and annul 
in action every independent organisation in France but its own ; 
and when it was itself struck at last with a like paralysis, no 
resisting er was left against the popular masses. Had not 
Louis XIV. been able to say, with truth, ‘ L’ Etat, cest moi!’ 
the populace of Paris might never have been able to boast, * La 
Nation, c’est nous !’ 

M. Taine divides into five sections his study of the old 
régime in his present volume, entitled respectively—1. ‘ The 
Structure of Society ; 2. ‘Manners and Characters;’ 3. ‘ The 
[revolutionary] Spirit and Doctrine ;? 4. ‘The Propagation of 
the Doctrine ; 5. The People.’ 

It may be laid down as a general rule, admitting but few 
exceptions, that most arrangements and most disarrangements 
between class and class—between man and man—are con- 
cerned, directly or indirectly, with money, or money’s worth. 
Without disputing Mr. Carlyle’s dictum that cash-payment never 
can be the sole nexus between man and man, we find, neverthe- 
less, cash-payment, or some ruder equivalent in simpler times, 
* the most universally current mode of recognition of service 
given and received. So long as the service is in some shape 
rendered, men do not grudge the payment; or, at any rate, 
whether or not grudgingly, they feel they must make it. The 
clergy and‘ feudal nobility of France had performed for the 
people, during the darkest ages of European history, the services 
most indispensable to soul and body—to spiritual and secular 
protection from utter disorganisation and despair. The clergy 
alone opened and multiplied asylums for the conquered and 
oppressed over the whole territory. The clergy alone preserved 
in its churches and convents all that remained of the arts and, 
acquirements of antiquity ; alone held the pen in the councils of 
long-haired and hard-headed men of war ; alone vindicated the 
reign of law, the sanctities of religion, property, and marriage. 
The nobles alone (valour then constituted nobility) rallied round 
them all who could bear arms and who would submit to vassal- 
age as the price of protection :— 

‘In a time of permanent war,’ says M. Taine, ‘one régime only is 
good—that of armed force posted in the presence of theenemy. Such 
is the régime of feudalism. One could live at least, or begin again 
to live, under its steel-gloved hand. Under the double title of 
Sovereign and proprietor, the seigneur reserved for himself the ba 
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lands, rivers, forests, rights of chase. These rights did not much 
wrong to any one, as the country was half desert, and the lord em- 
ployed all his leisure in hunting wild beasts. He alone having any- 
thing that could be called capital, he alone could build mills, baking- 
ovens, wine-presses, bridges; could establish ferries, make roads, 
embank ponds, rear or purchase bulls. Accordingly he levied dues 
for all these services, and monopolised their performance. By degrees 
the fetters of feudal obligation became relaxed, and the sentiment of 
feudal loyalty became rooted. The lordship, the county, the duchy 
became objects of local patriotism. Thus revived, after a thousand 
years of suspended animation, the most powerful, energetic, and 
vivacious of the sentiments that maintain society amongst men—a 
sentiment the more potent in its influence the wider its range. 

order that the little feudal country may merge in the nation, it 
suffices that the seigneuries recognise a central power in the Sove- 
reign, and that the King stand forth as head and chief of the nobles.’ 

If the French nobility could have transformed themselves in 
modern times from a military into a political aristocracy largely 
dashed with democracy, as in England, the evolution from 
feudalism into modern life and laws might have been gradual, 
as in England, and the evils and excesses of the French Revolu- 
tion obviated. Or if it had been recast on the Prussian model 
into a phalanx of instructed and serviceable military and civil 
functionaries, the monarch might have made use of them in 
peace or war, as in Prussia, and the monarchy might have been 
saved. 

It is not necessary, however, to look to England, and still less 
to Germany, for examples of the manner in which a feudal 
might have been transformed into a political aristocracy in France, 
and combined with other classes in all the practical functions of 
local administration. The instruments for effecting that trans- 
formation lay ready at hand in France herself; in the old institu- 
tions of the provinces called pays dFtat, in each of which the 
local administration had formerly been carried on under the 
King’s Government by the gens des trois états, as they were then 
called, i.e. the representatives of the clergy, the nobility, and the 
commons. But the King’s Government chose to break those 
instruments instead of using them. ‘A small portion,’ says 
Tocqueville, ‘of the perseverance and the exertions which the 
Sovereigns of France employed for the abolition or the disloca- 
tion of the provincial estates would have sufficed to adapt them 
to all the wants of modern civilisation, if those Sovereigns had 
ever had any other aim than to become and remain the masters 
of France.’ 

The old provincial liberties had substantially survived, down 
to the Revolution, in two important provinces only—Brittany in 
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the west, Languedoc in the south of France. In Brittany the 
nobles had the right individually of attending the States in per- 
son, which made their meetings, according to Tocqueville, a sort 
of Polish diets. But in Languedoc the better system prevailed 
of representation of the three orders. The nobles were repre- 
sented by twenty-three of their order, the clergy by the twenty- 
three bishops of the province, and the towns had as many 
representatives as the two first orders taken together. The 
peasantry do not appear to have been directly represented, 
unless so far as the resident nobles and clergy really represented 
their interests—and so far it certainly seems they did, that the 
States of Languedoc imposed no corvées on the peasantry; but 
executed public works, which no other province dreamed of un- 
dertaking, without either robbing private proprietors of their lands 
or wretched peasants of their labour. The States of Langue- 
doc presented for centuries a model of vigorous and successful 
local administration, which the central government, under Riche- 
lieu, crushed for a moment, but which was happily restored in 
the minority of Louis XIV., and flourished till the Revolution. 
Two or three years before that event the Government of 
Louis XVI., so many of whose good intentions went to pave a 
bad place, instituted throughout France provincial assemblies of 
a very different type from the States of Languedoc, and which 
served no purpose but substituting popular anarchy for royal 
despotism. All local affairs were devolved on local assemblies 
elected by ignorant constituencies, and no provision made for 
any executive agency, or any central control. The States of 
Languedoc had presented an unique spectacle of three orders, 
which elsewhere fell into fatal discord, working together in per- 
fect harmony in a single assembly. As the tiers-ctat had an 
equal voting power to that of the two other orders, its spirit 
became diffused through the whole body. The three magistrates, 
who, under the name of syndics généraux, were entrusted with 
the general conduct of business, were always lawyers, that is to 
say, roturiers. Ecclesiastics were almost always delegated to 
discuss with the ministry at Versailles whatever points of dispute 
might arise between the States and the royal authority. ‘It may 
be said,’ concludes Tocqueville, ‘ that, during the whoie of the 
last century, Languedoc was administered by bourgeois, controlled 
{or rather influenced] by nobles, and assisted by bishops. And 
thus the spirit of modern times came to penetrate peacefully this 
old institution, and modify everything, while destroying nothing. 

It might have been so everywhere else throughout France.’ 
But the King’s Government in France had aimed for centuries 
to convert the nobles into courtiers, thus drawing them away 
from 
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from the natural sphere of their influence, where they might have 
been useful (and formidable), to make them mere ornamental 
appendages of royal state ; mere servile accomplices in crushing 
the peasantry, whom it was their special duty to. protect, under 
an overwhelming load of feudal and fiscal dues and imposts from 
which they had bargained for their own exemption. This 
system of self-exemption from their share of public charges, as 
ultimately from public duties of all descriptions, save military 
and Court service, began as far back as Charles VII. and the 
wars of the Plantagenets. ‘It was at that era,’ says Tocqueville, 
‘that the nation, fatigued with the long disorders which had fol- 
lowed upon the captivity of King John and the insanity of 
Charles VI., suffered the kings to impose general taxes without 
consulting it, and that the nobles had the baseness to let the 
tiers-état be taxed at discretion, on the condition only that they 
themselves should be left untaxed. I cannot but admire the 
singular sagacity of Philip de Commines in saying that 
“Charles VII., who carried this point of imposing the taille 
without the consent of the States, laid a heavy burthen on his 
own soul and the souls of his successors, and inflicted on the 
kingdom a deep wound, which will long bleed.” ’ 

It was impossible for M. Taine to take any other view 
than Tocqueville had taken of the ultimate consequences of 
throwing on the peasantry the main weight of taxation, and 
leaving the amount of that taxation discretionary to the King’s 
Government from year to year. But even that unlimited conces- 
sion to royalty, with regard to the taille, did not plac@it in funds 
to defray the extravagant expenditure of the Court in the last 
ages of the monarchy, when, having converted its nobles into 
courtiers, it had to attach its courtiers by dividing among them 
the spoils of the people. Another source of supply was hit 
upon in France, unparalléled elsewhere in modern European 
history, the regular sale of judicial and municipal appointments. 
It is remarked by Tocqueville that these practices were resorted 
to by the best, as well as the worst, French monarchs. ‘It was 
Louis XII. who completed the system of the sale of offices. It 
was Henri IV. who first put up to sale the hereditary succession 
to them. So much stronger are the vices of a system than the 
virtues of those who conduct it.’ 

The sale of judicial offices, of municipal functions and privi- 
leges to the towns, and of titles of nobility to all who had money 
to purchase them, became the regular and habitual financial 
resources of a Government, which had once for all resolved not 
to go for supplies to the representatives of the people. To the 
people it was at last compelled to go by convoking oe 
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General of 1789, but not till the people had become thoroughly 
exasperated by the rapacious and spendthrift system of cen- 
turies. For centuries two most oppressive aristocracies, or 
rather three, had been favoured at their expense: first, that of 
the old nobles, who, as we have seen, had surrendered the 
vassals they should have protected to taille & merci et & misé- 
ricorde, to save themselves from their fair share of the public 
taxation. Secondly, the bastard aristocracy of the long robe, 
and the nouveaux anoblis, who, or whose forefathers, had bought 
with hard money their bran-new titles, or hereditary judicial 
offices, and had therewith purchased the supercilious scorn of 
the old nobility, and the envy and hatred of all who had not 
money wherewith to purchase privilege. Lastly, a sort of third 
bourgeois aristocracy, so far as regarded exemption from taille, 
consisting of the holders of petty municipal offices in the towns, 
which were constantly being multiplied by the Government for 
no purpose but to sell them—the charters of the towns, at re- 
curring short periods, being revoked and renewed, solely for 
the purpose of selling those offices over again! That such a 
system should have gone on with continual aggravations in a 
country calling itself civilised—the most civilised in Europe— 
till nearly the close of the last century—left little to wonder at 
in Revolution, except that it came no sooner. 

The main weight of all these accumulated abuses in the 
matter of taxation—the most vital point where political abuses 
make themselves felt—fell on the broad but bent shoulders © 
of Jacques Bonhomme—the peasant of the old régime. And 
that weight was increased infinitely in oppressive effect by its 
incaleulableness. from one year to another. It lay in the 
breast of the conseil du roi, and the contréleur-général, what 
addition should be made year by year, to the amount of the 
taille; what public works should be undertaken, in what pro- 
vince, and what corvées (forced labours), at arbitrary and inade- 
quate wages, imposed on the peasantry for their execution. It 
lay in the breast of the military administration what troops 
should be marched in what directions—corvées again on the 
wretched peasantry to provide means of transport, and probably 
get their horses lamed without compensation. But, besides all 
these burdens, laid mainly on Jacques Bonhomme’s shoulders by 
the King’s Government, Oke its laid exclusively on his 
shoulders not by the King’s Government, but by the hereditary 
holders of feudal rights and dues—themselves, in large propor- 
tion, a most impoverished class, whose presence in the country 
was felt by the peasant only through their incessant exactions— 
felt the more zallingly as relics of a system of feudal dependence, 
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whose raison d'’étre (the payment of services for protection) had 
long ceased. The great nobles in the last ages of the monarchy 
were, for the most part, adorning Versailles and Paris with 
their (often unpaid for) fripperies; the poor provincial nobles 
—hobereaux, as Jacques Bonhomme nicknamed them—were 
snatching the last fowl from the peasant’s pot in payment of 
their feudal dues—if, indeed, the poule au pot, which Henri 
Quatre wished for the peasant’s pot, ever found its way there. 


‘ Picture to yourself, says Tocqueville,* ‘a French peasant of the 
eighteenth century, or, I might rather say, the peasant now before 
your eyes, for the man is the same; his condition is altered, but not 
his character. Take him as he is described in the documents I have 
quoted—so passionately enamoured of the soil, that he will spend all 
his savings to purchase it, and to purchase it at any price. To 
complete this purchase he must first pay a tax, not to the Government, 
but to other landowners of the neighbourhood, as unconnected as 
himself with the administration of public affairs, and hardly more 
influential than he is. He possesses it at last; his heart is buried in 
it with the seed he sows. This little nook of ground, which is his 
own in this vast universe, fills him with pride and independence. But 
again these neighbours call him from his furrow, and compel him to 
come to work for them without wages. He tries to defend his young 
crops from their game; again they prevent him. As he crosses the 
river they wait for his passage to leyy a toll. He finds them at the 
market, where they sell him the right of selling his own produce; 
and when, on his return home, he wants to use the remainder of his 
wheat for his own sustenance—of that wheat which was planted by 
his hands, and has grown under his eyes—he cannot pond it till he 
has ground it at the mill and baked it at the bakehouse of these same 
men. A portion of the income of his little property is paid away in 
quit-rents to them also, and these dues can neither be extinguished 
nor redeemed. 

‘ Whatever he does, those troublesome neighbours are everywhere 
in his path, to disturb his happiness, to interfere with his labour, to 
consume his profits; and when these are dismissed, others in the 
black garb of the Church present themselves to carry off the clearest 
profit of his harvest. Picture to yourself the condition, the wants, 
the character, the passions of this man, and compute, if you are able, 
the stores of hatred and of envy which are accumulated in his heart.’ 


An incident related in Rousseau’s ‘ Confessions,’ which M. 
Taine does not cite, probably because he supposes it already 
familiar to French readers, is strikingly illustrative of the sort 
of vexatious espionage practised on the French peasantry, for the 
purpose of discovering fresh matter for fiscal extortion, and 
which was naturally encountered by every art of concealment of 





* Mr. Reeve's Translation, p. 37. 
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whatever means they possessed. The incident occurred in a 
youthful journey on foot between Paris and Lyons. 


‘One day in particular, having wandered out of my road to look at 
a landscape which attracted me, I fairly lost my way altogether, and, 
after hours of unavailing effort to retrace it, weary and half-dead 
with thirst and hunger, I entered a peasant’s house of no very pro- 
mising aspect, but which was the only house I saw within reach. 
expected to be made welcome as in Geneva or Switzerland, where all 
the inhabitants in any tolerable circumstances are ready to exercise 
hospitality. I begged the peasant to give me dinner, which I said I 
would pay for. He set before me skimmed-milk and coarse barley- 
bread, telling me it was all he had. I drank the milk with eagerness, 
and ate the bread, straw and all, with good appetite; such fare, how- 
ever, was not very restorative for a man exhausted with fatigue. My 
host, who was watching me, inferred the truth of my tale from the 
evidence of my appetite. All at once, exclaiming that he saw I was 
an honest young man, who did not come there to inform on him; he 
opened a little trap-door beside his kitchen, descended, and returned 
a moment after with a loaf of brown wheaten bread, a ham very appe- 
tising though well cut into, and a bottle of wine, the sight of which 
rejoiced my eyes more than all the rest. To these good things he 
added a tolerably substantial omelet, and I made such a meal as no 
one ever did but a foot wayfarer. When it came to paying, his 
uneasy apprehensions again laid hold on him ; he would have none 
of my money, and refused it with renewed symptoms of alarm. I 
could not conceive what he was afraid of. At last he uttered with 
trembling the terrible words of “commis” and “ rats-de-cave.” He 
gave me to understand that he concealed his wine because of the aides, 
that he concealed his bread because of the taille, and that he should 
be a ruined man if it came to be suspected that he was not dying of 
hunger. All that he said to me, and of all of which I had no previous 
idea, made an impression on me which will never be effaced, and was 
the germ of that inextinguishable hatred which has since developed 
itself in my heart against the oppressions endured by the poor 
miserable people, and against their oppressors. This man, though in 
easy circumstances, dared not openly eat the bread he had earned by 
the sweat of his brow, and could escape ruin only by making show 
outwardly of the same indigence as reigned all round him. I left the 
house full of indignation as of compassion, and deploring the lot of a 
country on which the bounties of nature have been lavished only to 
leave her the prey of barbarous publicans {revenue-farmers ].’ 


Contrast the condition thus imposed, under the old régime, on 
the great majority of Frenchmen, the actual cultivators of the 
soil, with that of the classes partially, when not wholly, exempt 
from fiscal imposts. 


‘In the bishop, the abbot, or the count,’ says M. Taine, ‘the King 
respected the possessor of feudal rights while reducing to subjection 
the 
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the former rival in sovereign power. The King felt that he himself 
was only the most privileged of the privileged. ‘Treaties, precedents, 
immemorial usage, founded on former independent positions, forbade 
fiscal exactions from nobles who were once Sovereigns. In Alsace, 
the foreign princes, lords of the soil, the Teutonic order, and that of 
the knights of Malta, enjoyed entire exemption from all contributions, 
real or personal. In Lorraine, the Chapter of Remiremont had the 
privilege of taxing itself. Throughout the provinces, whether pays 
@ Etats or pays délection, the taille only reached the property of 
nobles through their roturier tenants. Accordingly, in the Limousin, 
and other districts, where the main part of the products of the soil 
were from pasture and vineyards, the noble owner took care to keep 
his pro in his own hands, or those of his agents, thus exempting 
himself and them from the unwelcome visits of the collector. Further, 
the exemption of the privileged orders extended to their servants and 
servants’ servants, from being drawn for the milice, from having 
troops quartered on them, and from subjection to forced labour on 
public works, roads, &c. Besides the poll-tax (capitation), intended 
equally to reach all, being assessed according to the taille, the nobles 
paid little, having little taille to pay. “In the provinces,” wrote 
Turgot, “the capitation of the privileged orders has undergone suc- 
cessive reductions to a very low figure, while that of the taillables 
almost equals the amount of their faille.” Towards the privileged 
orders, besides, the collectors thought themselves obliged to observe 
ménagements, The Duke of Orleans [afterwards Philippe Egpliti} 
avowed “Je m’arrange with the intendants. I pay pretty much what 
choose.” And then complained that the new provincial assemblies 
instituted two or three years before the Revolution, by assessing him 
strictly, were going to make him lose 300,000 livres dg rente.’ 


Under the old régime, adds M. Taine, exemption from im- 
posts was a last rag of sovereignty, or at least of royal or noble 
independence. The prince or noble evaded or resisted taxation 
not only as detriment, but dishonour. It was the sufferance- 
badge of roture, that is to say, of servitude, and he repulsed the 
tax-gatherer quite as much from pride as interest. 


‘The princes of the blood, in fact, retained many rights of 
sovereignty. Throughout the domains forming their appanages, and 
extending over more than twelve of the present departments, the 
appointments to ecclesiastical benefices and judicial offices were in 
their hands. They were a sort of lesser kings, and received not only 
the dues which the King would have received as seigneur, but 4 
portion of those he elsewhere received as Sovereign. The House of 
Orleans, for instance, received the aides, that is to say, the duties 02 
wine and spirits, on manufactures of gold, silver, iron, steel, cards, 
and starch—the whole amount, in short, of one of the largest branches 
of indirect taxation. It was not surprising if princes so nearly placed 
in the position of Sovereigns had, like Sovereigns, a council, 4 
chancellor, a debt, a court, and whole code of domestic ceremonial.’ é 
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It was not perhaps surprising, but it was surely scandalous, 
that the Duke of Orleans, like other princes du sang, with all 
their appanages, was an importunate and successful applicant to 
royalty for out-door relief. During the life of his father, he 
had received a pension from the Crown of 150,000 livres 
(francs) on the plea of poverty. The succession to his father 
having enriched him above 3,000,000 per annum, he resigned 
his pension, but presently again applied for it, representing to 
the King that he found his expenditure exceed his income. The 
Prince de Conti had 1,150,000 francs from Louis XVI. to pay 
his debts. Any noble gentleman, or noble lady, who had debts 
to pay (especially under the Calonne and Brienne ministries, 
which just preceded the Revolution) had only to ask the good 
easy monarch for money to pay them with—and get it. ‘ Quand 
‘ai vu,’ said a courtier of that epoch, ‘ que tout le monde tendait 
la main, jai tendu mon chapeau.’ 

The Court, said D’Argenson (and the courtiers called him 
la béte, for speaking the truth about them), became in effect 
‘the only senate in the nation ; and such a senate was of course 
often swayed by its most worthless members, or parasites, male 
or female. The Court was the only institution of the country 
left standing, towards which all eyes were turned; and the 
pomp of Versailles, costly and cumbrous as it was, was not 
more than proportioned to the use made of it—an use, however, 
which ended by rendering nobles and King alike useless. That 
use was to keep a whole nobility occupied daily in doing nothing 
—or, in official language, in discharging their duties about the 
King’s person. It was, as M. Taine observes, a courtly con- 
tinuation of the old feudal homage. The staff of nobles was 
bound to appear daily en grande tenue around their born general. 
Absence from Court, or slack attendance there, was regarded as 
a mark of independence or indifference, and never escaped the 
vigilant eye of Louis XIV. glancing round his circle. The 
Duke de Larochefoucauld, grand veneur under that monarch, was 
a model of the courtly virtues. For ten years together he would 
miss no day’s attendance at the royal lever, coucher, chasse, or 
promenade, with the appropriate and prescribed change of dress 
for each. And in more than forty years he had not slept twenty 
times out of Paris, or asked leave for any more latitude of move- 
ment than occasionally to dine out en ville, thus missing his 
usual attendance on the royal promenade. 

To reduce a noblesse to mere idle ornaments of a court 
was for the monarch to subject himself to the like servitude 
as he imposed. The King, says M. Taine, had undertaken to 
find occupation for a whole aristocracy, and by consequence 
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to show himself, and payer de sa personne at all hours, even 
the most private, even when getting. out of bed, or when 
getting in.* M. Taine describes the royal lever as a piece in 
five acts. ‘Nothing certainly could be more skilfully devised 
for occupying a whole nobility about nothing.’ But on the 
other hand, the King had himself to undergo the idle constraint 
he imposed on his nobles. ‘He, too, had his part to play. 
Every one of his movements and gestures had been arranged 
beforehand. He had to regulate his countenance; to modulate 
his voice; to do the dignified and affable; to distribute his 
glances and inclinations of the head with due reserve and dis- 
tinction ; to say nothing at all, or only speak about hunting; and 
put a prudent extinguisher on his own thoughts, if he happened 
to have any. For a descendant of Louis XIV. to eat, drink, get 
up, or go to bed, was to officiate.’ Frederick II. of Prussia, 
after all these etiquettes were explained to him, said that, if he 
were King of France, he would appoint another King to hold 
Court in his place. 

During the magnificent and ruinous reign of the Grand 
Monarque the French Court had become, as M. Taine describes 
it, a salon en permanence, or, as he varies the description in another 
passage, French Court-life had become an opera. Of the cost of 
that opera to the people, who had no seats there, we have already 
said something, and shall have something further to say. Its 
ultimate cost to France, in the character of her Revolution, is 
not paid yet in full. It has cost her the whole structure of her 
national institutions, the whole continuity of her natgonal life. 

There is, we suppose, no parallel in history to the century of 
Court-life in France, intervening between its first complete 
organisation under Louis XIV. and the common catastrophe of 
Court and monarchy under his unfortunate successor, Louis X V1. 
The successive phases of that life are brought before us in 
characteristic detail in M. Taine’s volume. A stately decorum, 
and grand style of decoration and diversion could alone, of 
course, flourish in the dignified and imposing presence of the 





* Poor Marie Antoinette, unaccustomed to etiquettes so ae tae could not 


endure them at all. M. Taine quotes as follows from ame Campan : ‘ La 
reine déjeune dans son lit, et ‘il y a dix ou douze personnes i cette premiere 
entrée” . .. . Les grandes entrées faisaient leur cour 2% l'heure de la toilette. 
“ Cette entrée comprenait les princes du sang, les capitaines des gardes, et la 
plupart des grandes charges.” En tout trois entrées le matin chez la reine. 
Méme cérémonial que pour le roi au sujet de la chemise. Un jour d’hiver 
Mme. Campan egy seee la chemise % la reine; la dame d'honneur entre, dtc 
ses gants, prend la chemise. On gratte 2 la porte, c’est la duchesse d’Orléans, 
elle 6te ses gants, recoit la chemise. On gratte encore, c’est la comtesse d’ Artois 
qui par privilége prend la chemise. Cependant la reine grelottait, les bras croisés 
sur sa poitrine, et murmurait : “C'est odieux ! quelle importunité! ”’ 
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great founder of Court-life in France, whose really eminent per- 
sonal qualities might, it would seem, have made him the founder 
of something better than a system which sunk her nobility to a 
valetaille, and reduced the art of government of a great country 
to the art of playing the part of a courteous host to all approving 
guests. When the Grand Monarque’s career of conquest was 
followed by the crushing reverses of the war of the Spanish 
succession, the military glory of France suffered a long eclipse ; 
and the French noblesse, during the eighteenth century, with 
rare exceptions, ceased to render the sole serious service by 
which a courtier-military caste could distinguish itself. Instead 
of celebrating victories, the courtiers were reduced to chansonner 
defeats, and to solace themselves for the disasters of campaigns 
with the success of epigrams. The song indited on the battle of 
Hochstaedt (which we English call Blenheim) was voted good-for- 
nothing ; and some one said thereupon, ‘I am sorry for the loss 
of that battle—Ja chanson ne vaut rien.’ Defeats and chansons, 
however, improved in quality in the last half of the century; 
and it was decided in Court-circles that the song on the shame- 
fully-lost battle of Rosbach was charming. The stern realities 
of active life had lost their import for a class which had 
ceased collectively to take any active part in them ; and life by 
daylight, indeed, had in a manner been all but superseded by 
life illuminated by crystal chandeliers and reflected in gilt 
mirrors. The tone of society, alike in the salon and on the stage, 
had become thoroughly histrionic. 


‘ The limits of the sphere of dream, 
The bounds of true and false were past.’ 


The universal passion for amateur dramatic performances of 
itself characterises the century. 


‘Towards the end of the century,’ says M. Taine, ‘all tho world 
became actors. All the world, indeed, were actors already. Nothing 
was talked of but the little theatres of the great in the environs of 
Paris. For a long time back, the example had been set by the 
highest personages. Under Louis XV., the Dukes of Orleans, 
de Nivernais, d’Ayen, de Coigny, the Marquesses of Courtenvaux 
and d’Entraigues, the Count de Maillebois, the Duchess de Brancas, 
the Countess d’Estrades, formed, with Madame de Pompadour, the 
theatrical company of the Petits Cabinets—manager, the Duke de la 
Vallitre. When a ballet was introduced in the piece, the danseurs 
en titre were the Marquis de Courtenvaux, the Duke de Beuvron, the 
Counts de Melfort and de Langeron. “All those,” writes the sage 
and pious Duke de Luynes, “ who are skilled in these matters agree 
that professional actors could hardly play better, or with more in- 
telligence of their parts. At last the dramatic contagion reaches 
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even the royal family. At Trianon, first before an audience of forty 
rsons, and afterwards before audiences much less select, the Queen 
Marie Antoinette] plays Colette, in the Devin du Village ; Gotte, in the 

‘ageure Imprévue ; Rosine, in the Barbier de Séville ; Pierrette, in the 
Chasseur et la Laitiére. The other performers are the leading per- 
sonages of the Court, the Count d’Artois, the Counts d’Adhémar and 
de Vaudreuil, the Countess de Guiche, the Canoness de Polignac. 
Monsieur [afterwards Louis XVIII.) had his theatre; the Count 
d’Artois his two theatres; the Duke of Orleans iwo; the Count de 
Clermont two; the Prince de Condé one. The Count de Clermont 
took serious parts; the Duke of Orleans played to the life (avec 
rondeur et naturel) the réles of peasants and financiers. M. de Miro- 
mesnil, garde des sceaux, was the slyest and supplest of Scapins; 
M. de Vaudreuil was regarded almost as a rival of Molé; the Count 
de Pons played the Misanthrope with rare perfection.” “There are 
ten or more of our women of the grand monde,” wrote the Prince 
de Ligne, “act and sing better than the best I have seen or heard at 
any theatre.” By the talent acquired, we may judge of the study 
devoted to acquire it. Evidently, for many of these personages, this 
must have been the main occupation of life. . 

‘ The last trait of the time, and the most significant, was the petite 
piece. For the beau monde, indeed, life itself was a carnival, scarce 
less rakish than that of Venice. The slight (and loose) material of these 
petites piéces was commonly taken from the farces of the Italian buffos, 
or the “ Contes” of La Fontaine, and they were sometimes so far the 
reverse of decent as to be only fit to be performed before great princes, 
or gay ladies of a certain description. The Duke of Orleans sang 
songs the most highly spiced on the stage; and the performances at 
Brunoy [Monsieur’s] waxed so licentious that the King expressed his 
regret to have come there. Two ladies of the audience fairly took 
flight; but the worst enormity of all was that the Queen had been 
invited to witness the performance. Gaiety,’ says M. Taine, ‘is a 
sort of intoxication which drains the cask to the last drop, and, when 
the wine is drunk out, drinks the dregs. Not only in their petits 
soupers with girls, but in the grand monde with ladies, these great 
persons give themselves freedoms only fit for taverns. Tranchons le 
mot—they behave like blackguards [polissons]. “During the last six 
or seven months,” writes a lady in 1783, “suppers are followed by a 
game of blind man’s buff, or a traine-ballet, and finish off with a polis- 
sonnerie générale. People are invited a fortnight beforehand. On 
this occasion, the tables and furniture were upset, twenty water- 
decanters and their contents scattered about the room. I did not get 
away till half-past one, half-dead with fatigue, half demolished with 
coups de mouchoir, leaving Mme. de Clarence with her voice gone, 
with her dress torn into a thousand pieces, with an arm grazed, a 
contusion in the head, but delighted to have given so gay a supper, 
and flattering herself that it would be the prime topic of the next 
day.” Such, says M. Taine, are the last excesses of the un- 
bridled rage for amusement. Under its sway, as under the sculptor’s 
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hand, the physiognomy of the age transforms itself gradually till it 
loses all stamp of seriousness. The formal countenance of the 
courtier first relaxes into the jovial air of the mondain. And at last 
from the altered and distorted lines of that smiling mouth breaks 
forth the rude and reckless laugh of the gamin.’ 


In the meantime, with all this ‘ pride of life’ of Versailles and 
Paris (not unattended by its known scriptural concomitants), 
where was the life of France? In Paris and Versailles—no- 
where else, so to speak. ‘Sad is the aspect,’ says M. Taine, ‘ of 
a country where the heart has ceased to impel the blood through 
the veins.’ The testimony of our countryman, Arthur Young, 
as to the internal state of France—which he surveyed with the 
eyes of a farmer and a freeman in three tours through that 
country, between the years 1787 and 1792— is the testimony 
{and the fact is gratifying to Englishmen) most universally and 
most reliantly cited by all the best French writers from Tocque- 
ville and Léonce de Lavergne to M. Taine. While a double 
file of carriages, going and returning, stretched from morning 
to night without interruption over five leagues of road between 
Versailles and Paris (such, says M. Taine, is the description 
given him by old people who witnessed the courtly spectacle 
before 1789), great was the contrast, and almost complete the 
solitude, on the other royal roads which pierced France in 
straight lines in all directions, designed and constructed with 
tight royal disregard of the ‘holy bounds of property,’ and the 
yet holier liberties of labour. 


‘The road to Orleans,’ says Arthur Young, ‘is one of the greatest 
that leads from Paris. I expected, therefore, to have my former im- 
pression of the little traffic near that city removed, but, on the 
contrary, it was confirmed ; it is a desert compared with those round 
London. Knowing how great, rich, and important a city Paris is, 
this circumstance perplexes me much. Should it afterwards be con- 
firmed, conclusions in abundance are to be drawn.’ 


At Nantes, whose flourishing colonial trade the Revolution 
was soon to ruin, Arthur Young notes the like contrast of town 
and country. 


‘ Arrive; go to the theatre, new built of fine white stone, and has 
@ magnificent portico front of eight elegant Corinthian pillars, and 
four others within, to part the portico from a grand vestibule. 
Within, all is gold and painting, and a coup dail at entering that 
struck me forcibly. It is, I believe, twice as large as Drury Lane, 
and five times as magnificent. It was Sunday, and therefore full. 
Mon Dieu! cried I to myself, do all the wastes, the deserts, the 
heath, ling, furze, broom, and bog, that I have passed for 300 miles 
lead to this spectacle? What a miracle, that all the splendour i. 
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wealth of the cities in France should be so unconnected with the 
country! There are no gentle transitions from ease to comfort, from 
comfort to wealth: you pass at once from beggary to profusion; 
from misery in mud cabins to Mademoiselle St. Huberti, in splendid 
spectacles, at 500 livres a night (211.178. 6d.). The country deserted, 
or if a gentleman in it, you find him in some wretched hole, to save 
that money which is lavished in profusion in the luxuries of a 
capital.’ 

We may here remark, in passing, that ruined chateauz, like 
peasant properties in France, are no exclusively post-revolu- 
tionary phenomena. Arthur Young says of Verteul, a chateau 
near Angouléme of the Duchess d’Anville, where he was most 
hospitably received— 


‘It is excellently kept ; in thorough repair, fully furnished, and all 
in order, which merits praise, considering that the family rarely are 
here for more. than a few days in a year, having many other and 
more considerable seats in different parts of the kingdom. If this 
just attention to the interests of posterity was more general, we should 


not see the melancholy spectacle of ruined chateaux in so many parts of 
France.’ 


The truth really was that, even if a violent revolution had 
not supervened, the old noblesse of France was going rapidly 
to ruin in its condition of powerless privilege.. Twenty country 
gentlemen could not meet to discuss their own business without 
express royal permission. And, indeed, all business, except in 
the pays d Etats, had in a manner been taken out of their hands. 
Nothing was left them but naked titles and obnoxious frivileges, 
Excluded by the royal bureaucracy of the intendants and their sub- 
delegates from all public functions, and by their pride of birth 
from all lucrative occupations, there was nothing left them but 
to vegetate in the country, or ruin themselves in town. M. Taine 
cites Bouillé’s ‘Memoirs’ for the statement that ‘ all the old 
families but two or three hundred are ruined.’ ‘Everything, 
M. Taine adds, ‘contributed to that decadence—laws, manners, 
and, first of all, the droit d@ainesse.’ 


‘In Brittany,’ says Chateaubriand, ‘the elder sons of the nobility 
carried off two-thirds, and the younger divided among them one-third 
of the paternal heritage. Consequently, the younger sons of younger 
sons soon descended to the division of a pigeon, a rabbit, a duck- 
pond, and a sporting dog. My grandfather's whole fortune did not 
exceed 5000 livres de rente, to two-thirds of which (3300 livres) his 
eldest son succeeded, leaving 1666 for the younger members of the 


family, and even on that residue the eldest levied a préciput (pre- 
ference-share).’ Fe. 


It is curious to observe how some of the same effects, which 
are 
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are now, we think justly, charged on the rigid enforcement of 
equal division of peasant-properties among children, resulted in 
old France from the rigid enforcement of unequal division of 
noble estates. But the droit dainesse was intended at least to 
keep one member of the family rich—the eldest son. Generally 
speaking, it did not even effect that. A class condemned 
to inactivity in all local and all national affairs had only the 
choice of living in mortal ennui in the country, or in ambitiosa 
paupertas in town. None but the wealthiest could bask in 
Court sunshine without paying for it at a. rate altogether 
ruinous. None but those in credit at Court could benefit by 
those auriferous streams—that royal Pactolus—which flowed for 
courtiers only. The tone of the Court nobles was that of supreme 
contempt for all attention to money matters. ‘My Lord Arch- 
bishop, said Louis XVI. to M. Dillon, ‘it is reperted that 
you have debts, and heavy debts.’ ‘Sire,’ said the aristocratic 
prelate, ‘I will ask my steward, and shall then have the honour 
to inform your Majesty.’ This superb contempt for taking any 
account of money led to the dire necessity for making money 
by all possible means, except only tlie honourable means of 
earning it. When the auriferous streams of royal bounty failed 
to flow freely enough, the noble squanderers were fain to make 
money ad exemplar regis, by selling judicial offices—the justices 
seigneuriales being the last fragment of feudal sovereignty that 
remained to them. 


‘The sable swarm of judicial leeches,’ says M. Taine, ‘ sucked blood 
all the more eagerly because they had bought the right to suck it, 
The arbitrariness, caprice, and corruption of such a system may be 
better conceived than described. ‘“ Impunity,” says Renauldon, “is 
nowhere more complete than in the justices seigneurtales. No attempt 
is made to bring the most atrocious crimes to justice, for the seigneur 
is afraid of having to defray the expense of a criminal trial, and his 
judges and attorneys of not being paid their fees and costs. Accord- 
ingly his estates become the asylum of all tho, ruffianry of the 
canton.” Terrible consequence of his sordid indifference—soon to 
recoil on himself. To-morrow at the club the pettifugging practi- 
tioners he has multiplied will demand his head—the lawless banditti 
he has tolerated will stick his head on a pike.’ 


‘ There is nothing harder to bear in poverty,’ writes the great 
Roman satirist, ‘than that it makes the men who have to bear it 
ridiculous.’ The pretentious poverty of most of the provincial 
nobles of France in the last century, amidst the growing wealth 
of the active classes, did, it must be confessed, make them more 
or less ridiculous to all above, as their pride and rapacity made 
them odious to all below, them. 

‘Many 
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‘Many of them,’ says M. Taine, ‘had sold everything that be- 
longed to them, except their little manor-houses and seignorial rights, 
including the rights of mal-administration of justice over the domains 
of which they were once the proprietors. As the feudal dues payable 
to them formed their whole means of living, they were compelled to 
exact those dues, even when the exaction was oppressive—even when 
the debtor was indigent. How could they let him off his payments 
in kind in corn and wine, when these were their whole supply of bread 
and wine through the year? How could they let him off his pay- 
ments in money, when it was the sole money they received ? Them- 
selves necessitous, how could they be otherwise than rapacious? 
Behold them, then, face to face with the peasant, simply in the posi- 
tion of creditors! That is the finale of the feudal régime of protec- 
tion, as metamorphosed by monarchy. Behold round the chateau 
peasant sympathies expiring, envy awakening, hatred growing. Ex- 
cluded from affairs, exempted from taxes, the seigneur stands isolated 
amongst his former vassals. His authority annihilated, and his 
privileges preserved, make for him a life apart. He never takes a 
step out of his solitude but to add involuntarily to the public misery. 
From the products of a soil already shorn by fiscal imposts, he comes 
in to claim so many ears of corn, so many vats of wine. The crops 
of the peasant are half devoured by his game or pigeons. What can 
be saved from these the peasant must take to be ground at his mill, 
and a sixteenth part of the meal stays there. If the peasant again 
sells for 600 livres a field he has bought of the noble (and paid for), 
100 livres of the proceeds of the sale go into the noble’s pocket. A 
year’s income of the heritage of a peasant’s brother likewise goes to 
the noble, before any benefit of that heritage reaches the peasant. 
The latter, such as we see him at this day, eagerly intept on gain, 
determined and habituated to do and endure anything, with the 
prospect in view of saving or gaining a crown of three francs, ends 
by casting side-looks of rage at the Turret which contains the feudal 
archives, the detested parchments, on the strength of which a man of 
another species—benefited to the detriment of all, and receiving 
tribute from all for doing nothing—extorts his privileged portion from 
all soils, and from all products. ‘Let but opportunity offer —the 
archives will burn—with them the turret—with that the chateau.’ 


With reference to the generally accredited myth of bands of 
brigands having sprung out of the earth suddenly, no one knew 
whence or how, to plunder and burn chateaux, all that can be 
said is that it is true enough there were brigands, but amateur 
brigands—peasants brutalised by ignorance and oppression. 
Arthur Young, in his ‘Second Travels,’ says on this point— 


‘I asked M. de Morveaux [the celebrated chemist, then resident at 
Dijon} how far it was true that the chateau had been plundered and 
burnt by the peasants alone; or whether by those troops of brigands, 
reported to be formidable? He assured me that he has made strict 
inquiries to ascertain this matter, and is of opinion that = the 
violences 
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violences in this province, which have come to his knowledge, have 
been committed by the peasants only; much has been reported of 
brigands, but nothing proved. At Besancon I heard of 800; but 
how could a troop of 800 banditti march through a country, and 
leave their existence the least questionable?—as ridiculous as 
M. Bayes’s army incog.’ 


The general state of the peasantry, in the revolutionary year 
1789, is painfully illustrated by an incident mentioned in the 
same Travels. 


‘ Walking up a long hill, to ease my mare, I was joined by a poor 
woman, who complained of the times, and that it was a sad country. 
Demanding her reasons, she said her husband had but a morsel of 
land, one cow, and a poor little horse, yet they had a franchar (forty- 
two pounds) of wheat and three chickens to pay as a quit rent to one 
seigneur; and four franchars of oats, one chicken, and 1s. to pay 
to another, besides very heavy tailles and other taxes. She had seven 
children, and the cow’s milk helped to make the soup. “ But why, 
instead of a horse, do you not keep another cow?” “Oh, her husband 
could not carry his produce so well without a horse; and asses are 
little used in the country. It was said, at present, that something was 
to be done by some great folks for such poor ones, but she did not know 
who nor how, but God send us better, car les tailles et les droits nous 
écrasent.” This woman, at no great distance, might have been taken 
for sixty or seventy, her figure was so bent, and her face so furrowed 
and hardened by labour; but she said she was only twenty-eight. 
An Englishman, who has not travelled, cannot imagine the figure 
made by infinitely the greater part of the countrywomen in France. It 
speaks, at the first sight, hard and severe labour. I am inclined to 
think that they work harder than the men, and this, united with the 
more miserable labour of bringing a new race of slaves into the world, 
destroys absolutely all symmetry of person and any feminine ap- 
pearance. To what are we to attribute this difference in the manner 
of the lower people in the two kingdoms? To Government.’ 


The government of France throughout its thirty provinces 
(except the pays d’ Etat) had been carried on, till the establish- 
ment of provincial assemblies, just before the Revolution, by 
the King’s intendants and their sub-delegates, responsible only 
to their royal employers.* The opinion of France—which was 
chiefly concentrated in Paris—was formed by the salons. The 
privileged classes, practically excluded from all public influences 





* The clever Scotch financier Law, no prophet in his own country, who was 
unfortunately intrusted by the Regent Orivans with the pilotage of French 
finance, said to D’Argenson, ‘ Know that you have neither Parliaments nor Etats, 
nor Governors. The happiness or misery, the plenty or scarcity of the provinces, 
wholly depend on thirty masters of requests, to whom their absolute inistra- 
tion is committed,’ 

and 
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and all public duties, except those precious ones of which we 
have spoken, about the King’s person, were restricted to the sole 
function of receiving company, the sole occupation of amusing 
themselves and others. 

‘If a man of high birth, says M. Taine, ‘ was sent into a province 
with the title of Governor, it was for show only. While the inten- 
dant administered, he received company, and gave dinners. ‘These 
were the sole functions of a grand seigneur, and, by consequence, 
religious and political questions were, for him and his circle, subjects 
of conversation, and nothing more. In good company, it was held, 
any one had the right to say anything. The social machine, besides, 
had gone on working of itself, so to speak, from time immemorial. 
Was it likely to be deranged by the careless chat of a salon? In any 
case, it was not he that conducted it, or could be responsible for its 
going right or going wrong. Accordingly, all uneasy reflections, all 
morose preoccupations were thrown aside. Lightly, boldly, the great 
lord followed wherever his pet philosopher led the way. Unconcerned 
in affairs, he could give himself the free range of ideas; like a young 
man of family, fresh from college, who, having got hold of a principle, 
draws all possible deductions from it, and so constructs himself a 
system, without the least in the world troubling his head about 
practical applications.’ 

To reduce an aristocracy to inaction, says our author, is to 
create a Fronde. The ridiculous heroes (we might add heroines) 
of the Fronde of the seventeenth century had their more polished 

rallels, male and female, in the eighteenth. The salons fur- 
nished the field of battle, the Court—its partial favours and 
failings—the causes of war. His Majesty's Oppogjtion met 
nightly under gilt mouldings and multitudinous wax lights. 
His Majesty's Government had in hostile array against it all 
those courtiers who felt themselves slighted in the distribu- 
tion of Court favours; all those provincial nobles who found 
themselves outside the door, while the Court nobles partook 
of the royal banquet within; all those of the King’s sub- 
jects finally, who, seeing his Government assume the réle of 
Providence upon earth, and take everything on itself, were dis- 
posed to cast on it the entire responsibility for everything ; from 
the price of bread to the bad state of a road. Lastly, the old 
government had in hostile array against it the New Humanity, 
which accused it of upholding unchanged the superannuated 
remains of a barbarous system—taxes unequally imposed, un- 
duly apportioned, and oppressively levied ; antiquated pro- 
cedures, atrocious punishments, religious persecutions, lettres de 
cachet, and State prisons. 

Two remarkable incidents of the old régime are given in 
the Memoirs of Malouet ; and we are rather surprised M. Taine 

has 
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has not thought them worth citing. One is a robbery which 
was committed on Malouet by a servant, who broke open ‘his 
writing-desk, and took out of it sixty louis and two pairs of lace- 
wristbands. The Lieutenant of Police at that time (in the last 
years of Louis XV.’s reign) was M. de Sartine, of whom the 
well-known story is told, that a thief having excused his delin- 
quency by pleading, ‘ Monseigneur, I must live! Sartine 
replied, ‘I don’t see the necessity,’ and had him hanged accord- 
ingly, notwithstanding his plea of ‘ extenuating circumstances,’ 
which probably would not have failed of better success with a 
French jury at the present day. The robber of Malouet’s writing- 
desk having been caught, and having confessed the robbery, 
Malouet was. informed that in such cases, of what was legally 
described as vol avec effraction, the practice was to hang the 
malefactor before the door of the house he had robbed. This in 
Paris, in the beau milieu of the eighteenth century! It reminds 
us of the mode of executing Highland justice; proposed about 
the same period by the gracious Captain Duncan of Knock- 
dunder. ‘He would hang the men up all three in one row 
before coot Leddy Staunton’s windows, which would be a creat 
comfort to her in the morning to see that the coot shentleman, 
her husband, had been suitably afenged.’ 

Malouet addressed himself in vain to M. de Sartine to deviate 
from the usual mode of proceeding in this instance. He next 
had recourse to the intercession of ‘Madame Adélaide, daughter 
of Louis XV.; and the thief instead of being hanged was im- 
prisoned in the Bicétre. On the death of Louis XV., the bene- 
volent Malesherbes, who had come into the Ministry, made a 
philanthropic tour of the prisons, under the impression that he 
should find cases of abuse of power. Malouet’s thief contrived 
to persuade him that he was unjustly imprisoned on mere 
suspicion, and Malesherbes set him at liberty, his first use of 
which was to threaten proceedings against his former master for 
false imprisonment, and claim back his money. Sartine laughed 
heartily at the merciful man’s recompense ; and the thief’s pre- 
vious written confession having been looked up, the police were 
again set on his traces, for he had disappeared after his strange 
bravado, and some six months after he was recaptured and re- 
placed in the Bicétre. Malouet relates another incident which 
is truly shocking, and which occurred a good many years after, 
in 1785, while he was Intendant of the Civil Department of 
Naval Administration at Toulon. 

‘On the arrival of D’Estaign’s squadron [from the West ee 
T had no money to pay off the crew, to whom an enormous amount 
pay was owing. Marshal de Castries, the Minister, was as much - Py 
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loss as myself, and sent me a small sum on account, the first 
claimants on which were the ship-captains. I could not bring 
myself to discharge the sailors without paying them; but many of 
these unfortunate men, dreading the contagious fever their ships had 
brought back with them from the West Indies, and impatient to 
return to their homes, went off without leave and without money. 
Want compelled them to stop passengers on the high roads, and six 
of them having been taken, and tried at Aix, were sentenced to 
breaking on the wheel, when their last words on the scaffold were— 
“If we had been paid what was owed us, we should not be here now.” 
The deplorable fate and last words of these men,’ says Malouet, ‘ drove 
me to despair. I went to Marseilles, borrowed 100,000 crowns, and 
paid off the crews. M. de Castries, who was not less afflicted than 
myself at what had happened, approved my conduct, and enabled me 
to repay the loan I had raised.’ 


The feeling was excellent ; but what is to be said of a Govern- 
ment which had money for every extravagance of the Court, and 
none for the public service ? 

The good company of the salons had objections still more 
sweeping to everything established. The aimables oisifs— the 
hundred thousand people who had nothing to do but divert 
themselves’ — regarded the established religion as a most 
irksome pedagogue—always scolding, always hostile to the 
pleasures of the senses and the use of the reason. The esta- 
blished principles of sexual morality, sneered at as la morale 
bourgeoise, were another stumbling-block and rock of offence to 
the Richelieus, Lauzuns, Tillys—in short, to all that world of 
libertine gallantry, for whom irregularity was the sole rule of 
life—who were well pleased to learn from the lips of their pet 
philosophers that marriage was a conventional prejudice, and 
well prepared to applaud Saint-Lambert when, raising a glass of 
champagne to his lips, at a supper at Mademoiselle Quinault’s, 
the actress (where Madame d’Epinay was one of the guests, and 
reports the trait), he gave as a toast, ‘The return to Nature, and 
the manners of Otaheite !’ 

The long robe and even the cassock in the high places of the 
hierarchy were in those days under no more restraint than the 
laced coat. M. Taine quotes the following passage from the 
unpublished reminiscences of an ex-Parlementaire, ‘whom, he 
says, he is not at liberty to name :—‘ When I entered the world, 
in 1785, I was introduced at once to the wives and mistresses of 
the friends of my family, and passed my evenings alternately in 
the soirées of the former and those of the latter. And I was not 
eighteen! And I belonged to a family of hereditary rank and 
standing in the magistracy!’ From the lives of Church digni- 
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taries in old France, it would not be difficult to infer their 
principles. But in most cases, says M. Taine, we are spared 
the trouble of inference. M. de Brienne, Archbishop of Sens, 
and afterwards of Toulouse—last Minister but one, and the 
most feeble and fatal Minister of Louis XVI. before the meet- 
ing of the States-General ; M. de Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun ; 
the Abbé Maury, who became the most eminent champion of 
the Church in the Constituent Assembly, were notorious sceptics. 
Another (lay) sceptic, Rivarol, affirms that, on the eve of the 
Revolution, the clergy (the dignified clergy) equalled in enlight- 
enment the philosophers. And the Archbishop of Narbonne, 
in describing the resistance of the higher clergy in 1791 to the 
political attacks on the Church, describes that resistance not to 
steadfastness in the faith, but sense of professional honour. ‘ We 
behaved at that epoch,’ he says, ‘like true gentlemen, for most of 
us could not be said to be actuated by principles of religion.” 
The chief ministers of religion having thus, as it were, tacitly 
acknowledged her throne vacant, we come to inquire what new 
spiritual powers had supplanted those still ostensibly, and stil? 
legally, dominant. In other words, what was the ruling French 
philosophy of the eighteenth century ? 

There were two philosophies which successively swayed 
opinion in the course of that century—the laughing, satirising, 
and scoffing philosophy of Voltaire, and the larmoyante, senti- 
mental, and rhetorical philosophy of Rousseau. The former held 
undisputed ascendancy in the first half, the latter contested it in 
the second half of the century. Voltaire’s light artillery of satire 
and criticism was long ascendant above all rivalry in the salons. 
Rousseau’s strange combination ‘of philanthropy and misan- 
thropy first made a new sensation in the salons, and—what was 
more momentous—first stirred the passions of the people. It 
is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the character and writings 
of Rousseau were the most important and influential mora? 
phenomena of the eighteenth century. They struck the key-note 
of Revolution; they woke the responsive vibrations of every 
aspiring and every revolting heart in France. Everything that 
was uttered, in speech or writing, on the popular side, during the 
brief but passionate period of revolutionary ascendancy, consisted 
of mere variations on the original theme of Rousseau. ‘ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, ou la mort,’ had summarised the whole 
democratic doctrine of the ‘ Contrat Social’ before coming to form 
the watchword of Robespierre’s Reign of Virtue and Terror. 

The curious thing is that Rousseau, in enunciating that as- 
tounding dogma, distinctly guarded it, like his other moral and 
social paradoxes, from all supposition of applicability ea 
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but. in small and simple communities. The Jacobins seized on 
the dogma, and ignored the reservations :— ~ 


‘I find two men,’ says M. Saint-Mare Girardin, ‘in the “ Contrat 
Social,” the one prudent and moderate, the other daring and despotic. 
Which of the two has most excited attention—which of the two has 
chiefly furnished contemporaries and posterity with political watch- 
words? One must know mankind very little to suppose that the 
good sense was what it listened to—that the paradox was what it cast 
aside and rejected. Men are caught by audacity, and only return to 
good sense when they are at last fatigued and disgusted with 
paradox.’ 


In all Rousseau’s writings, as the same intelligent and impar- 
tial, critic, the late Saint-Marc Girardin, truly says, his tactic 
was to begin with some startling singularity, in order to arrive 
in the end at some sensible and sober commonplace. In his 
lucid intervals he had much less of the innovator than of the 
reactionist against speculative innovation. Every one found 
this out who wrote or talked to him as if he held in earnest 
those of his published opinions which first attracted public atten- 
tion and admiration. When George III. rallied Wilkes on his 
demagogue-antecedents, on some occasion of his attendance at 
Court as City Chamberlain, his reply was—‘ Your Majesty, 
I never was a Wilkite.’. Rousseau was, in effect, continually 
answering all who came or wrote to consult him about education, 
suicide, or State institutions, that he never was a Rousseauite. 

The epoch at which Rousseau awoke one morning and found 
himself famous was that of the publication of his first paradoxical 
‘ Discours sur les Sciences et les Arts.’ Rousseau himself says 
that his idea of declaring war against all art and all science first 
flashed on him while walking to Vincennes to visit Diderot, 
who was imprisoned there. Instantaneously on the thought 
striking him, he says he threw himself on the grass in the avenue 
of that fortress, and lay there half-an-hour in a state of such 
agitation that, when he got up again, he found the front of his 
waistcoat all wetted with his tears, without the least consciousness 
of having shed them. A preternatural inundation! Laharpe 
tells a different story, and the truth was perhaps somewhere 
between the two. When Rousseau, he says, told Diderot of the 
question proposed for a prize by the Academy of Dijon— 
‘ Whether the progress of the afts and sciences has contributed 
to corrupt or purify manners?’—Diderot asked him, *‘ Which 
side are you going to take?’ ‘Iam going,’ said Rousseau, ‘to 
demonstrate that the progress of art and science purifies 
manners. ‘Eh! that.is the pons asinorum,’ rejoined Diderot. 


‘ Take 
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* Take the other side—you will make a noise du diable!’ Rous- 
seau took the other side, and the prophecy of his friend was 
more than fulfilled. His ‘ Discours,’ besides being ‘ couronné,’ 
made a noise de tous les diables. 

We should be unjust to Rousseau, as well as to the multitude 
of his sectaries, male and female, including such a respected 
name as Malesherbes—succeeded as they are, in these times, by 
admirers of his genius and writings more limited in numbers, 
more limited still in devotion—if we ascribed to the mere sensa- 
tion excited by systematic paradox the influence of the ideas he 
was the first to promulgate in direct opposition to the fashion- 
able philosophy of his time. The deeper source of Rousseau’s 
immense influence over the mind and heart of his age was his 
impassioned appeal to Nature, and the Religion of Nature, 
against modes of thought, and still more modes of life which 
had become estranged from both. 

Chamfort, the most petted author, and the most envenomed 
enemy, of the Court of Louis XVI. in its last years, describes a 
courtier, M. de V., as saying, ‘So rare is any real sensation or 
sentiment, that, returning from Versailles, I stop sometimes in the 
streets to look at a dog gnawing a bone.’ Not only the outside 
but the inside of every life, says M. Taine, was factitious. There 
was what Kant might have called a ‘ categorical imperative ’— 
imposed by the fashion of an age which, in society at least, 
had reversed the Salic law and made Woman queen—not 
only on the precise correct manner of walking, sitting, saluting, 
picking up a glove, or presenting an object—but equally on the 
manner of thinking, feeling, living, and dying. ‘This reminds 
us of the judgment passed on the deathbed of Talleyrand in 
those Parisian circles which preserved the traditions of the last 
century in the present: ‘ I7 est mort en homme qui savait vivre.’ 

What could bring a little natural heat into French life in the 
last century? Voltaire did not feel the want of it; Diderot and 
Rousseau did, and each in his way, the latter with marked suc- 
cess, addressed themselves to supply it. But Diderot, as the 
Patriarch of Ferney truly said, was an overheated oven, which 
burned whatever it baked. Rousseau, too, brought strange fire 
upon French hearths and altars. Still it was an immense merit 
in his own day and generation to remind Frenchmen and’ 
Frenchwomen of such things as hearths and altars. Rousseau 
brought God and the Child into fashion—after a fashion of his 
own, His new accents of passion and sentiment, in an age of 
mere gallantry, took women by storm; nay, he even made’ it 
the fashion for women to nurse and caress their children. In 
a less vicious age, his Héloise would scarcely have passed for a 
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paragon of feminine excellence, nor his Savoyard vicar for a per- 
fect pattern of life and doctrine. But Rousseau’s female models, 
whom no idealism could invest with refinement, had been Madame 
de Warens, and his servant-maid mistress, Thérese. And Rous- 
seau’s Savoyard vicar was himself, with his most besetting 
frailties. However, all things are relative, and there was an 
upward look towards good morals in life-pictures, which por- 
trayed, at least, better morals than those of Crebillon fils in 
fiction, or of Richelieu or Lauzun in fact :— 


‘What to us seems gross,’ says M. Saint-Mare Girardin,* ‘in the 
“Nouvelle Héloise,” may be regarded as a commencement of com- 
‘parative purity at the time it came out; and the loves of Julie and 
Saint-Preux, which we should have liked more delicate, seemed 
almost too delicate as compared with those depicted by Crebillon 
fils. All depends on what point one starts from.. To any one who 
starts from the petites maisons of the Regency, the Charmettes might 
seem a Reformatory, and the groves of Clarens a sanctuary. The 
eighteenth century, tired of the monotony of its libertine novels, felt 
obliged to Rousseau for setting pictures before it on which the eye 
might rest, without the cheek blushing. As Rousseau painted love 
in another manner than his precursors, he received credit for painting 
a higher and purer love. ‘The amorous hero and heroine of the 
Héloise passed almost for Platonic, because they were not libertine.’ 


The publication of the ‘ Héloise’ at once established sensi- 
bility as the universal passion—or fashion :— 


‘Into every detail of life, says M. Taine, ‘sensibility drags its 
emphasis. One builds in his park a little temple to Friendship; 
another sets up in her boudoir a little altar to Beneficence; a third 
adopts a costume a la Jean-Jacques Rousseau, analogous to the prin- 
ciples of that author ; others select for head-dress poufs au sentiment, 
where may be placed portraits of one’s daughter, of one’s mother, of 
one’s canary, of one’s pet dog, with hair of one’s father, or one’s ami 
de ceur for garnish. The ladies have their female friends de cur 
too, for whom they feel “something so deep and so tender, as to 
amount really to passion,” and whom they cannot live without meeting 
at least thrice in the day. It is the fashion especially for every 
woman, at the sight of M. de Voltaire, to be suddenly affected with an 
all-over-ishness—to throw themselves into his arms, stammer, weep, 
and fall into a state of emotion, exhibiting all the symptoms of the 
most passionate love. When an author of fashion reads a piece in 4 
salon, it is the correct thing for ladies to explode in cries and sobs, 
and for at least one fainting fair to need unlacing. Madame de 
Genlis, who laughs at all these affectations, adds a few of her own. 
She would suddenly call out in the middle of a large party to the 





* Saint-Mare Girardin, ‘ Rousseau,’ vol. i. p. 198. 
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young orphan she matronised and exhibited—“ Pamela, do Héloise !” 
And thereupon Pamela, to the applause of the whole assembly, would 
let down her hair, kneel, and lift up her eyes to heaven with a look of 
inspiration. Sensibility, in fact, had become an institution.’ 


It might be added that Revolution was soon to make it 
acquainted with strange bedfellows. M. Taine tells us that the 
first number of the ‘ Mercure’ that appeared after the massacres 
of September, 1792, contained in its first column an elegy— 


* AUX MANES DE MON SERIN!’ 


It is truly remarked by M. Saint-Marc Girardin, that the 
writings of Rousseau teem with the strangest contradictions a 
human soul could exhibit. His ‘ Emile, like his previous para- 
doxical discourses against the arts and sciences, breathed a spirit 
of independent, almost savage, individualism. Whereas in his 
‘Contrat Social,’ which the passions of the coming time con- 
verted into a grim gospel of Jacobinism, Rousseau denudes the 
individual man of all independence whatever—strips him suc- 
cessively, in the assumed interest of the State, of every indi- 
vidual right. He takes away from him that of family, that of 
property, and, to complete his subjection to the State, he takes 
away from him even the right of cultivating any personal relation 
with his God. Rousseau’s Citizen (he was the first to import 
that title into France from Geneva) receives from the State a 
God and a religion of State-fabric, as he receives from the State 
all his other rights and all his other sentiments. 

The political writings of Rousseau, more than any other 
single influence, determined the peculiar political character of 
the French Revolution. And the political system of Rousseau 
may be shortly stated as the system of Hobbes democratised—an 
eighteenth-century edition of the Leviathan ad usum plebis. Never 
was there a more complete code of despotism than that which 
was laid down with the method of madness in the ‘ Contrat 
Social ;’ and that code was not less Draconic in its sanctions than 
despotic in its character.* Louis XIV. had pronounced L’ Etat, 
éest moi! and the Paris populace, when it had learned the poli- 
tics of Rousseau from Robespierre, alike assumed to itself the 





* The ‘Contrat Social’ provided for the establishment of a civil religion (de- 
stined to be idly paraded in Robespierre’s ‘ Féte de l’Etre Supréme’) one article 
of which was the sacredness of the ‘ Contrat Social’ and its derivative laws. This 
new religion was to be maintained in observance by a new Inquisition. ‘If 
anyone,’ it was laid down, ‘ after having publicly subscribed to these doctrines, con- 
ducts himself as if he did not believe them, let him be punished with death ; he has 
committed the greatest of crimes: “il a menti devant les lois.”’ 
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whole power of the State, in the abused‘name of ‘the nation. 
Rousseau had expressly declared the will of the nation at all 
moments sovereign. He had declared that, in the exercise of 
that sovereignty, no rule could be prescribed to it, whether it 
should adhere to-day to its will of yesterday, or change it. But 
in a great country, to ascertain or collect the will of the whole 
people at any moment being impossible, it followed by revo- 
lutionary logic, that the nearest populace on every emergent 
occasion assumed itself, as a matter of course, to be the people, 
and imposed its will on the central or local powers for law. 
Rousseau had long been a wilful and systematic paradox-monger 
before he became a maniac; but never, in his wildest or wil- 
fullest illusions, could he have dreamed that the Civil Religion, 
set forth in his new version of democratic Hobbism, would so 
soon, with the pikes of the populace for its secular arm, have its 
Reign of Terror in France. 

Could the spirit of Burke revisit the sphere of earthly politics, 
it would be to find reproduced by the ablest pens of France all 
those darkest lineaments of the French Revolution which drew 
down on him, when first prophetically traced in his immortal 
‘ Reflections,’ the loud and angry protests of those who claimed in 
his day to stand forth as the special and exclusive representatives 
of Liberal principles. From France itself come the most em- 
phatic testimonies to the truth of every word Burke uttered on 
the nature and portents of her vast volcanic upheaval. Whether 
we turn to the calm philosophic pages of Tocqueville—to those 
of the late Prevost-Paradol, Edgar Quinet, Renfin, Le Play, 
Janet, or last, not least, M. Taine—all alike abjure the poli- 
tics of popular despotism, which the great Apostle of Vanity, as 
Burke designated Rousseau, worked so powerfully to render 
supreme in France. All alike trace mainly to the political 
religion of the ‘Contrat Social’ the specific shape assumed 
there by democratic anarchy, and democratic dictatorship and 
terrorism. And the concurrent tribute to the insight and fore- 
sight of our illustrious countryman is the more remarkable as the 
less conscious and intentional. There has been on the part of 
recent French writers on their great Revolution no conscious 
concurrence in raising a monument to Burke. Not the less 
effectively have they assisted in raising it—not the less will it 
stand perennial and colossal. 

Where Burke’s view of the French Revolution was incomplete, 
was in his perception, not of its nature, but of its sources. 
These we have endeavoured to illustrate from the abundant 
materials before us. The eminent critical faculty which M. Taine 
had amply proved in his former works, comes out conspicuously 
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in the lucid view presented in his present volume of the special 
adaptation of the French philosophy of the last century to satisfy 
the fastidious conversational tastes of a very intelligent, but very 
superficial, upper-public, and the utter incompetence of the 
raison raisonnante alone cultivated by that public to explore the 
historical antecedents and actual conditions of the life of a 
nation, and therefore to form any sound or trustworthy judgment 
what changes its political and social constitution might need or 
could bear. The world of that day, says M. Taine, for want 
of comprehending the past did not comprehend the present ; had 
no accurate idea of the peasant, the working man, the provincial 
bourgeois, or even of the provincial noble. All these figures 
they saw half-effaced by distance, transformed and embellished 
by philosophical theories and the haze of sentiment. Jacques 
Bonhomme let them know who he was presently, and he is 
letting every one again know who he is now. He is the over- 
whelmingly preponderant Constituent Power of France, by grace 
of Universal Suffrage. 

The following observation of Dumont, in his ‘Souvenirs sur 
Mirabeau,’ on the causes of the French Revolution (he would 
have expressed himself more correctly by saying, on the causes 
which stamped on the French Revolution its special and distinc- 
tive characters of sophistry and atrocity) is pregnant with much. 
matter for reflection :-— 


‘ People argue without end about the causes of the Revolution. In 
my opinion, it had only one determining and efficient cause—the 
character of the King. Substitute for Louis XVI. a monarch of firm 
and decided character, and the Revolution would not have taken 
place.’ 


Dumont should have said—such a revolution would not have 


taken place as that which fatally developed itself. 


‘ His whole reign,’ proceeds Dumont, ‘ had no other effect than that 
of bringing it on. There was no time “during the first [Constituent] 
Assembly at which the King, could he but have changed his cha- 
racter, might not have recovered his authority, and established a mixed 
constitution, firmer and more solid than ever had been the parlia- 
mentary and nobiliary monarchy of France. His indecision, his 
weakness, his half-councils, his half-measures, ruined everything. 
Secondary causes did but develop that first cause. When the prince 
is weak, courtiers become intriguing, demagogues insolent, the people 
audacious. Honest men are intimidated, able men discouraged, the 
best advice followed to no fruitful issue. A King who should have 
shown dignity and energy of character would have drawn towards 
himself all who, as matters went, took part against him. The 
Lafayettes, the Lameths, the Mirabeaus, the Siéyés, would not even 
have conceived the idea of playing the part which they actually did 
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play; and, having been set to work on quite another plan, would 
have seemed quite other men.’ 


In all revolutions there are two principal factors. First, a 
general change which has taken place in men’s minds, neces- 
sarily drawing after it some corresponding change in their social 
relations. Such a general revolution of mind was already accom- 
plished in France, even before the accession of Louis XVI. to 
the throne. Secondly, the characters and passions of men, and 
the posture of affairs at the final epoch, when organic reforms in 
the State force themselves on for discussion and adoption. It is 
perfectly true that Louis XVI.’s whole reign tended to bring on 
revolution. But it is equally true that this tendency was in 
men’s minds before it was in public measures. The whole 
question was whether the King’s Government should show itself 
able to take a decided initiative in those measures which the 
temper of the times required ; and in old France those measures 
must in substance have been revolutionary, however appearances 
might and ought to have been saved in form; or whether it 
should wait till the initiative was taken out of its hands by the 
people—or rather by the agitators who had the ear of the people 
—whether reforms should be planned by statesmen or dictated 
by demagogues. It is quite true, as Dumont says, that the one 
thing needful in 1789 was a King of firm and decided character. 
The King’s name was the sole tower of strength left in France ; 
and a King who should have felt that strength, and discerned its 
use, might have saved France from the sinister turn of events 
that followed. Even Louis XV., in his last.enfeebled years, had 
struck a successful coup d'état by abolishing the parlements and 
setting up a new judicature in their stead—a good riddance of 
the arrogant pretensions to political power in those bodies, anda 
good clearance of the ground for a genuine constitutional system. 
True, Louis XV. and his chancellor, Maupeou, had struck down 
the parlements in the sole interest of despotism. But not less 
true that Louis XVI., with a Machault or Turgot beside him, 
might have raised some more substantial structure of political 
liberties on the site whence these turbulent and antiquated assem- 
blies had been thus summarily swept away. One of the first 
steps, however, of the young monarch on his accession, under 
the plausible and popularity-seeking misguidance of Maurepas, 
was to restore the parlements, and again gratuitously expose the 
measures of the King’s Government to the fitful and capricious 
opposition of those inept and irresponsible bodies. hen the 
Chancellor Maupeou’s dismissal from the ministry was announced 
to him by the Duke de la Vrillitre, he contented himself with 
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saying, ‘ Javais fait gagner un grand proces au rot, il veut remettre 
en question ce qui était décidé ; il en est le maitre.’ 

We have ourselves little doubt that if instead of Louis XVI. 
there had mounted the throne of France, in 1774, a King pos- 
sessed of the political genius of Mirabeau, the pure public spirit of 
Turgot, with the sword of Frederick II. of sia in his hand, 
and with Frederick’s army at his back, such a King might have 
impressed on the French Revolution what direction he pleased 
—except a retrograde one into the old orniére of aristocratic 
privilege and plebeian oppression. But was it to be expected 
that a prince born in the purple, brought up amidst those empty 
forms of Court ceremonial which Louis XIV. had taught the 
nobility of France to regard as the main duties they had to dis- 
charge to their King and country—was it to be expected that 
one who did not wield the sword of Frederick, nor was backed 
by such an army, so officered, and so disciplined, as that which 
Frederick’s father had placed at his absolute disposal, should, 
at the crisis of the fate of France and of Europe, have had 
energy to impose, or power to enforce, submission alike on 
aristocratic arrogance, and democratic impatience? Louis XVI. 
would have needed both a firm will and a reliable force—neither 
of which he possessed—to have taken successfully the initiative 
in carrying out that royal revolution, which he had in effect 
commenced when he called together the States-General. 

At that momentous epoch, France displayed the double phe- 
nomenon, elsewhere unparalleled, of a moneyed class malcontent 
in proportion to their investments in public securities, and a 
landed class revolutionary in proportion to their purchases of 
landed property. Paris furnished three distinct contingents to 
the grand army of national discontent, which had been every- 
where recruiting from about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
First, the frondeuse philosophy of the Liberal-aristocratic salons. 
Secondly, the increasing ill-temper of a moneyed bourgeoisie, 
galled in its roturier self-respect by the irrepressible insolence 
of the Court nobles, and alarmed for its investments, which had 
become considerable, in Government securities, by the perpetual 
prospect of recurrence to the old royal resource of bankruptcy. 
Thirdly, the turbulent element, comparatively of recent growth, 
of a large prolétaire population, whose numbers in the metropolis 


’ are calculated to have been doubled during the reign of Louis 


XVI., by the exceptional franchises accorded in that reign to the 
manufacturing faubourgs. And beneath and behind these metro- 
politan hotbeds of revolution lay that vast subject stratum of 
twenty millions of French peasants, the last to receive, but, 
when once fairly aroused, the most formidable recipients of that 
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impulse to change which, for a whole generation at least, al} 
classes above them seemed emulously eager to give. Peasand 
penuriousness had, in many instances, scraped together the 
means to purchase the lands which noble prodigality found 
itself forced to sell. But, as the bourgeois fundholder felt no 
conservative sense of safety in his public securities, so the 
peasant landowner had no unvexed enjoyment of his newly- 
acquired property. He might be said to have acquired little 
else than extended liability to the double and overwhelming 
pressure of seigneurial dues and government taxes. 

In this state of things, the tranquil insouciance of the privileged 
orders seemed proof to all portents. 


‘ Never, says M. Taine, ‘ was blindness more wilful and more 
total. The Duke of Orleans offered to bet a hundred louis that 
the States-General would separate without doing anything—without 
even abolishing lettres de cachet. After the work of demolition was 
actually commenced—nay, after it was consummated—the privileged 
orders arrived at no more correct judgments. They had no idea of 
what the social edifice was; they had never put a hand to it. They 
ended by thinking, that it would be best to let it fall completely, 
without an effort to save it. It would not fail to rebuild itself of its 
own accord—they should not fail to re-enter their salons restored and 
regilt, and recommence the agreeable conversation interrupted for the 
moment by an accident—a street-tumult. Clear sighted in society, 
their eyes were dim in politics. They saw everything admirably by 
the artificial light of wax candles ; but natural daylight confused and 
dazzled them. Their visual organs, applied so long to the delicate 
details of polished life, had no clear apprehension of popular life— 
the life of the masses ; and in the new element, in which they found 
themselves suddenly plunged, the very fineness of microscopic per- 
ception they possessed destroyed their insight. 

‘ It was necessary however to act; for danger was at their door, at 
their throats. But the danger was a danger of an ignoble description, 
and their education afforded them no appropriate arms against it. 
They had learned fencing, but not boxing. To engage in conflicts 
with porters and poissardes, to take their antagonist at the club by 
the collar, to harangue at street corners, to bring fists and cudgels 
to bear on the brutes and madmen, who employed no other argument 
than that of physical force (as the jeunesse dorée did with good effect 
at a later epoch), to take up the truncheon of special constable, to 
spare neither their own skin nor the skins of others, to confront the 
common people in the guise of common people—these were simple 
and effective modes of proceeding. But to have recourse to them did 
not even enter into the heads of well-bred persons; they neither knew 
how nor chose to make use of their hands for such work. Such 
thing was never seen as for a gentleman arrested in his own house to 
break the head of the Jacobin clubbist who arrested him. To make 
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a disturbance or scene of any kind would have been bad taste. For 
them the first consideration was to remain what they were, gens de 
bonne compagnie. In prison, men and women dressed with care, paid 
and received visits, held salons at the end of a corridor, by the light 
of four candles. No matter; they could exchange pleasantries, 
devise madrigals, sing songs, pique themselves on being as gay and 
gallant as ever. Must one become morose and illbred, merely because 
one finds oneself accidentally lodged in a badinn? Before their revo- 
jutionary judges—on the cart to the guillotine—they retained their 
‘smile and dignity. Women in particular went to the scaffold with as 
uch ease and serenity as though they were going to a soirée.’ 


When the sword of France fell from the feeble hand of 
Louis XVI., the question for the future was, What firmer hand 
should finally grasp it? When Authority ceases to command 
traditional respect, Force alone can compel obedience. Force, 
indeed, is the ultima ratio of all authority; but where the 
legitimacy of the established powers of the State has not been 
called in question—where the continuity of the national exist- 
ence has not been broken—force never nakedly occupies the 
foreground of the political scene. The value of the sanction of 
time and usage to authority is not felt till it is lost. It was 
lost to the old Monarchy of France in July, 1789, and its armed 
substitute was not effectively established till November, 1799— 


the epoch of the 18th Brumaire. Within those ten years, the 
wheel of Revolution had run full circle—the advocate’s tongue, 
and the popular journalist’s pen, had finally given place to 
the Soldier of Fortune’s sword. | 
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4, Narratives a4 the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet, and of the 
Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa; edited with Notes, an 
Introduction, and Lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning, by 
Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S., Geographical Depart- 
ment, India Office. London, 1876. 


5. Clouds in the East. By Valentine Baker. London, 1876. 


F all the Mohammedan States of Central Asia, no one has 
emerged from great obscurity, to become the object of 
general attention, more rapidly than Kashgar. Twenty years 
ago the name of this region, then enveloped in Chinese dark- 
ness, would have evoked only the half-mythical, half-classic, 
associations which clustered round the name of Marco Polo or 
Prester John; at the most it might have recalled, to well-in- 
formed people, the last aggressive movement of China, in 1757, 
when her vigorous advance to Badakhshan sent a panic-tremor 
through the Mohammedan world, which was felt as far as Persia. 
But the revolt of the population in 1863 against Chinese 
supremacy attracted attention as a new evidence of the wide- 
spread revival of Islam, and on this ground caused excite- 
ment even in India, despite the thickness of the paries proximus. 
Still the country might long have been considered as lying 
beyond the political horizon of India, had not the steady 
advance of the Russian power induced a more active interest in 
its affairs, an interest heightened perhaps by the remarkable 
career of the present ruler of Kashgar. 

The story of these events has been written more than once, 
and we need only recapitulate them shortly. Toward the 
middle of the sixteenth century, the supreme power in Kashgar 
had fallen from the hands of the House of Chingiz into those 
of the ‘ Khojas,’ the descendants of a famous religious teacher, 
Makhdumi el Azam, who had come from Bokhara some two 
centuries before. Of these ‘ Khojas,’ as they were called, there 
were two rival branches, one of which held the chief sway 
in the southern, and the other in the northern districts of 
Kashgaria. These were continually at war, till the latter called 
in to their aid the Kalmak ruler of Dzungaria, who annexed 
the whole country to his own dominions, though it continued to 
be administered by members of the Khoja family. But when, 
a century later, the great wave of Chinese conquest swept over 
these regions, Dzungar and Khoja were alike overwhelmed, and 
the Khojas retired to Khokand, where the sentiment arising 
from absence, and a community of faith, seems to have thrown 
about them a halo of legitimacy, and given them a strong hold 
over the hearts of their former subjects, who always rallied to 
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them on the attempts which they frequently made to recover 
their power. At last the Khoja Buzurg Khan, taking advantage 
of the anarchy which followed the revolt against the Chinese, 
invaded the country, as usual from Khokand, and gained a foot- 
ing there through the skill and bravery of his lieutenant, a 
certain Mohammed Yakub, a Khokandi officer. But instead of 
prosecuting his success, the Khoja gave himself up to the in- 
dulgences natural to a Central Asian Bourbon, and was quietly 
supplanted by his lieutenant, who, having reduced the various 
scattered cities of which the kingdom consists, and crushed all 
opposition with an iron hand, became the ruler of the country, 
and is now known as the Amir Yakub Khan. 

The Chinese do not seem to have ruled badly, from an Eastern 
standard. The country prospered, and several arts and in- 
dustries flourished which have disappeared with them. Com- 
merce was protected, the caravan routes over the surrounding 
mountains being kept secure by a system of payments to the 
chiefs through whose territories they passed. ‘The Government 
of the country was administered through native officials, and its 
religion was respected, though not allowed to interfere with 
social freedom. But this, ia Mohammedan eyes, is a serious 
restriction, and in fact a religious grievance justifying revolt ; 
indeed rebellion is with them a religious duty as against a 
heathen government, their casuists obligingly drawing some 
distinction in this matter between a pagan government and a 
Christian, 

Having established himself in the chief cities of Kashgar and 
Yarkand, the Amir marched against the scattered towns to the 
eastward, where the Dungani, or native Mohammedans, had 
already expelled the Chinese and established a government of 
their own; these he also reduced to obedience, and he has even 
subdued and disarmed the nomad Kirghiz of the surrounding 
mountains, who had never submitted to the Chinese. His mode 
of government, though necessarily strict, is not cruel or need- 
lessly severe, and affords substantial justice to the people ; its 
weak point is its absolutely personal character. -Even his chief 
subordinates are not trusted. He maintains confidential agents 
in each city as a spy on the actions of the governor, who is 
summoned yearly to pay a short visit to the capital to give an 
account of his stewardship. It is obvious that such a power 


‘ must fall to pieces when the guiding spirit is withdrawn, and 


the son who is his heir is said not to be equal to the position. 
Again, his chief subordinates are natives of Khokand who 
entered the country with him, and they are looked on as 
foreigners by the people. The adherents of the Khojas, — 
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form a discontented legitimist party, who might give trouble on 
occasion. But the Amir is no doubt more than a match for all 
his native adversaries. For a long time the Russians refused 
in any way to acknowledge his Government, on the plea that 
their allies, the Chinese, were still, de jure, in possession of the 
country. They viewed with great dislike the rise of an inde- 
ndent power which might control the course of trade between 
China and Russia. On the other hand, the leading spirits of the 
Amir’s Government, natives of Andijan and of parts of Khokand 
which had lately been annexed by Russia, regarded her with equal 
fear and dislike. Mr. R. Michell has thrown out the suggestion 
that the Amir has a secret understanding with Russia, which the 
fanaticism of his people prevents him from avowing, but we see no 
evidence for this. It is no doubt his knowledge, from personal 
experience, of her resistless power that has led to his desire for 
intercourse with the Government of India, and the late Mission 
under Mr. (now Sir T. D.) Forsyth was sent in compliance with 
his pressing invitation. In one sense this Mission seemed to have 
some significance. It looked like a disavowal of the policy of 
isolation and indifference, and a practical admission of the fact 
that the condition of the surrounding countries must necessarily 
have a bearing on the interests of India; and without pressing 
it too far, we are glad to think that the inference is a fair one. 
We have long felt that, as regards. India, this great doctrine of 
non-intervention, so far from being the highest outcome of 
political sagacity, may even tend towards a dereliction of the 
duties of our position, while the proclamation of it is likely to 
be misconstrued by our neighbours, even if it does not encourage 
aggression. In truth, to the mind of an Oriental, an abstract 
principle of political action is an impossible conception, and 
will be interpreted in turns either as apathy or fear, or as 
the cynical craft of la perfide Albion. But it would almost 
seem as if we sometimes hardly cared to veil our cynicism. 
‘Help yourself and England will help you,’ though, like the 
more ancient maxim it resembles, a fine moral tonic to throw 
to a struggling neighbour, is unlikely to excite the gratitude 
even of a successful recipient ; and yet it might be important 
that England should be known to be on occasion an active 
friend and a dangerous enemy. But those who remember the 
gradual abandonment of our influence with Persia, and our 
steady refusal to exert it recently in Afghanistan, could hardly have 
expected to see it exercised in distant Kashgar. It would be an 
intelligible, and, as we think, a statesman-like policy, to promote 
a strong and efficient Government in Persia, and a friendly one 
in Kabul, as barriers, not against aggression, but against the sus- 
picion 
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picion or menace of aggression ; but to abstain from promoting 
this policy at our doors, and at the same time to encourage and 
strengthen Kashgar, lying geographically and politically almost 
in another system, would be merely Quixotic. There was thus 
a sense of unreality in the idea of a political Mission to that 
country which can hardly have escaped the Government, or still 
less Sir T. Forsyth, who had always been its chief promoter. 
However, the idea met with very general favour and interest, and 
the Mission was carefully organised and despatched, not without 
a certain flourish of trumpets, which seems incidental to the 
start of all expeditions nowadays, from Ashantee to Arctic. 
But the result cannot be said to have equalled the expectation. 
Politically, as we have shown, no direct results-could have been 
expected. Sir T. Forsyth might have done such work well, but 
there was very little to be done. The Amir was ready to con- 
clude a treaty of commerce, or do anything else that would give 
bim a claim on our protection ; but the discovery, at an early 
stage, of the exact value of the ‘friendship’ which the Mission 
had come so far to offer, may have increased the suspicion with 
which their movements were watched, though they were treated 
to the last with the greatest courtesy and hospitality. The 
surveillance and restraint to which, under the guise of attentions, 
they were subjected, might, we think, have been resisted success- 
fully at the beginning, and is to be regretted as having limited 
the opportunities for observation in a country so little known. 
For with the exception of Captain Trotter’s report of the expe- 
dition to the Pamir, the addition to our previous stock of know- 
ledge is not great. A few statistics of the trade with India, in 
itself a somewhat microscopical subject, are given, but no estimate 
of the revenues of the country ; also some account of the popula- 
tion, their manners and customs, and an elaborate résumé of the 
history of the country, ancient and modern, by Mr. Bellew ; but 
these, with some meteorological tables, routes, and vocabularies, 
representing no doubt considerable labour, comprehend the 
total, if somewhat meagre, results (as reported to Government) 
of the labours of the Mission. 

It is curious, indeed, that a writer in this Review should have 
been able, three years ago,* to evolve, partly from his own geo- 
graphical consciousness, and partly from reports of native 
explorers, so complete a sketch of the country, that an English 
expedition on the spot, with all appliances and means to boot, 
has added comparatively little to what was already known. 
Mr. Bellew’s ‘ Kashmir and Kashghar’ is as yet the only inde- 





* ‘Quarterly Review,’ Art. VIII., No. 268, vol. 134. 
pendent 
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ae work on the subject by any member of the Mission. 
e is, as becomes a practised traveller, a diligent and acute 
observer, and gives us a lively and interesting account of his 
experiences. He is always in good-humour, and always in good 
taste ; and this is no small praise. But both the style and the 
arrangement of the book are marred by evident haste and want 
of care, which detract in some degree from the pleasure of read- 
ing it. We feel bound also to take exception to his system of 
spelling Oriental words—if system it be—for we have quite 
failed to discover its clue. It is highly desirable that there 
should be a uniform plan, like that now in force in India, but 
words and names that have become part of the English language 
must be excepted. It is wrong, on any system, to write jungal 
for jungle. And it is a mistake to change other naturalised 
English words, such as Tibet, Cossack, Koran, into Tibat, 
Cossac, Curan, &c. And if the names of two of our oldest 
acquaintances are to be travestied as the Great Mughol and the 
Grand Lamma, we may as well allow Young Bengal to write 
Landan and Mariban for London and Marylebone. A member 
of the medical profession should, moreover, not be guilty of such 
slips in spelling as belladona, hyosciamus, eleagnus, hipophoe ; 
and ‘hut, the costum of the ancients,’ should be costus. Some 
curious expressions are used which we do not recognise as Eng- 
lish. It is not, perhaps, too late to protest against the imitation 
of the French idiom in such a sentence as, ‘ The party encamped 
on the flats where, since some days previously, the officials had 
collected, &c. ‘ House to house visitation’ is a formidable ex- 
pression to apply to a round of afternoon visits, though that ordeal 
may have its terrors. In another place we read of the invaders 
of Tibet ‘plundering, slaughtering, and captivating.’ Here we 
are puzzled, and can only conjecture that the author may have 
plagiarised the idea from the poet (perhaps his countryman) 
who sang, ‘He meets with a friend, and for love knocks him 
down !” 

The author, when remarking on the fact that the Buddhist 
creed of Tibet has never yielded to Mohammedan pressure, 
either from Kashmir on the south, or from Kashgar on the 
north, is led into some strange speculations. He admits that 
the Buddhist population is sunk in ignorance and superstition, 
while their priesthood is idle, sensual, and degraded. He then 
describes the unnatural custom of polyandry, and adds, ‘ By this 
means, and the transfer of so many to a life of celibacy in the 
monasteries, the population is kept down to a proportion which 
the country is capable of supporting.’ The result is, ‘that the 
community is peaceable, well-ordered, and industrious.’ Indeed, 
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but for these time-honoured checks on reproduction, ‘ much 
suffering and disorder must inevitably have arisen!’ The 
Malthusian doctrine would have had a valuable ally in Mr. 
Bellew, had he only lived sixty years sooner. Perhaps, by the 
way, the remarkable conduct of the invaders of Tibet, in 
‘ slaughtering and captivating,’ may have had something to do 
with the question of polyandry. 

A more harmless institution among this peculiar people is the 
game of polo. Every village has its polo-ground set apart for 
the game, which is played with great spirit and good-humour— 
though the skill and speed is not equal to that attained in 
England and in India. 

Sir T. Forsyth, on a previous Mission to Yarkand, had failed to 
see the ruler of the country, who was absent on a distant expedi- 
tion. Von Hellwald, with characteristic unfriendliness to every- 
thing English, attributes the failure of that Mission to its having 
been starved by the Government, and snubbed by the Maharaja 
of Kashmir. The present Mission, at any rate, had nothing to 
complain of, being well equipped in all respects and sub- 
stantially assisted by the Maharaja. During a nautch, given by 
him in their honour, their piper marched in playing, in full 
Highland costume, but the ‘ barbarous’ or ‘ barbaric’ apparition 
gave great scandal to the civilised Hindoo company present, as 
well as to the fair corps de ballet ! 

Mr. Bellew describes with great spirit the formidable obstacles 
of the Himalayan route. The expedition must have been well 
handled, for the loss of baggage-animals from Ladak onwards 
was only eight out of three hundred—the losses in general, from 
accident, cold, or fatigue, being enormous.* The confusion and 
difficulty at the Pass of Sanju were tremendous; and Mr. Bellew 
gives an amusing account of the miseries of some refined 
Stambouli Turks, who had come to visit their distant and 
very dissimilar relatives in the home of their ancestors, and 
whom they regarded very much as Mr. Francis Osbaldiston did 
his northern cousins. Mr. Bellew good-naturedly gave them a 
helping-hand in their troubles, and also tried to raise the spirits 
of an unfortunate Afghan who had broken down under the 
effects of the ‘dam,’ or rarefied mountain-air, which he believed 





* Mr. Shaw remarked that the cattle suffer less, in proportion, than men from 


_ the rarefied atmosphere; but Mr. Bellew thinks that in his eagerness to promote 


trade across the mountains, Mr. Shaw under-estimates the difficulties of the journey. 
Personally he seems to have been insensible to fatigue or privation. It must not 
be forgotten that to him is due the honour of the first successful advance into that 
long-closed country, as is duly related in his ‘High Tartary, Yarkand, and Kash- 
gar,’ an interesting record of his adventures, and of difficulties overcome by a 
happy mixture of boldness and diplomacy with patience and good-humour. 
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to be a poisonous exhalation from the ground. ‘Come,’ I said 
to him, ‘ you ought not to complain, for you are accustomed to 
hills in your own country, and should feel quite at home here.’ 
« You are perfectly right, Sir,’ he replied, ‘we have hills in our 
«country, and proper hills, too, with trees on them, by the blessing 
of Providence. They are ten times higher than these miserable 
mounds of gravel, and we go up and down them without the 
smallest discomfort or trouble.’ These ‘miserable mounds of 
gravel’ have not, certainly, in outward appearance the dignity 
befitting their great elevation. They lie in the centre of the 
mountain-mass, in an almost rainless district, for the rain- 
bearing clouds are intercepted by the ranges to the ‘north and 
south of them. They have thus not yet been carved out by that 
great instrument of Nature into artistic forms of hill and valley. 
This fact seems to have a bearing on the recent geological 
theory which would explain the present formation of the Hima- 
layas, and of the plains below them, by a far more copious 
amount, in previous ages, of glacier and water. This condition 
of things in all probability existed, but to obtain this more 
copious supply, the theory alluded to supposes a former elevation 
of the range to a height some 12,000 feet greater than at present. 
But it seems obvious that if the range at its present height 
intercepts and condenses the clouds so completely as to leave 
none for the regions behind it, the amount of moisture in the 

higher strata of the atmosphere must be quite inconsiderable. 
We are surprised that a Persian scholar like Mr. Bellew 
should more than once speak of the ‘ Arnebia, or Prophet-flower ; 
that humble plant deriving its name, not from Nebi, a prophet, 
but from Arneb, a rabbit. But clearly a philologist should 
have been added to the otherwise complete staff of the Mission, 
for he suggests elsewhere that the Ala-tagh may mean ‘ Allah’- 
tagh. This would, anyhow, be an improbable combination of 
two different languages; but Ala, we believe, is a Turki word, 
meaning variegated. Again, by another writer in the report, we 
have Ak-su (Turk. ‘ white water’) suggested as the derivation of 
Oxus. But, as indeed Sir T. Forsyth points out, the Turkish 
Janguage, in all probability, had not reached these parts when the 
Greek name of Oxus was in use. The latter is found in the 
root wakh, whence the name Wakhsh, which it closely resembles, 
Wakhin, &c. The resemblance to wakh is close enough, and 
would be curiously so if the Greek £ could ever have had the 
force of the Spanish z, which represents the Arabic kh. A 
varying scale of the inaccuracy of different nations in their 
rendering of foreign names would be rather curious. The 
Chinese, owing to their system of writing, often disguise a 
name 
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name completely. The Polynesian races, again, seem devoid 
of the necessary energy to pronounce our more compact sounds. 
The Greeks, among European nations, were notoriously bad, 
being equalled, possibly, by the French. Here, perhaps, in 
either case we may detect a latent protest against the possi- 
bility of reproducing barbarian sounds by the one civilised 
tongue. We once thought that we were better than our neigh- 
bours in the matter; but our presumption was checked by read- 
ing, in a German paper, of the Indian town of ‘ Dschalindar, den 
die Englander, die allen Namen vertauschen, Judlunder nennen !” 
The territory of the Amir is practically conterminous with the 
great plain of Eastern Turkestan, of which the natural limits are 
so marked, that it is not surprising that it has generally been sub- 
ject to a single power. Bounded on the east by deserts of un- 
known extent, it is separated from the rest of the world on every 
side by the loftiest mountains. On the south the Himalaya, rising 
range after range, and crossed only by passes of 18,000 feet in 
height, separates it from India. On the north are the Tian Shan 
mountains, behind which the Russians now lie in somewhat 
menacing proximity; and on the west, a series of lofty peaks, 
the buttresses of the great mountain mass comprising the Pamir 
plateau, and where the streams rise which descend on the one 
side towards the Sea of Aral, and on the other towards China.. 
The vast plain slopes gradually to the east, and is watered, but 
in very scanty measure, by streams which, owing their existence 
to the melting of the snow, are wide rivers in summer and 
nearly dry in the winter. Being an almost rainless district, it is 
dependent for agricultural purposes on this intermittent source, 
and the population is accordingly found distributed along the 
course of the streams, and mainly near the foot of the mountain 
ranges, where the chief towns lie scattered at distant intervals. 
The mountain streams, after yielding a great part of their volume 
for irrigation, are still further reduced by absorption in the 
gravelly and sandy soil which prevails along the base of the 
mountains, and is the result of their detrition.* ~Some are then 
altogether lost, while others reach the channel of the Tarim river, 
which, after a course of some thirty days’ journey through a suc- 
cession of marshes, falls, as is usually supposed, into the mys- 
terious Lake Lob, in a region unknown to civilised man. Captain 





* The higher ranges of mountains, especially in the west and north, consist ir 
great measure of palwozoic schists and shales, the strata dipping at a very 
high angle. Thus the amount of detrition, by frost and flood, is enormous, and 
the vast mass of material accumulating where the valleys debouche upon the 

lain, causes the streams which intersect it to separate and spread out in a fan- 
ike shape ; and the constant alteration of their course and inosculation of their 
channels cause serious embarrassment to the hydrographer. 
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Trotter, however, heard on ‘ fairly trustworthy evidence ’ that the 
river disappears in the sand before reaching the lake. Other 
accounts, again, reproduce it as a navigable river, flowing from 
the lake to the south-east. It seems, on the whole, probable that 
its course may, at all events, be traced in the marshes which extend 
for unknown distances to the south and south-east of Lake Lob. 

Colonel Prejevalsky, after visiting the Koko Nur Lake, 
and the marshes of the Tsaidam district in this direction, is 
disposed to connect these with the Lob water system. But 
there seems to be an objection to this view in the difference 
of elevation, that of Tsaidam being 9000 feet, and Lake Koko 
Nur 10,000 feet ; whereas the height even of the upper, i.e. the 
western end of the plain of Eastern Turkestan, is only 4000 feet.* 
The problem is perhaps being solved while we write by Colonel 
Prejevalsky himself. Till then we are free to accept the ancient 
and Sindbad-like story, which is ‘ quite true and well-known to 
every one in Lob,’ how 


‘a young man of Lob went in his boat to explore the river 
beyond the lake. After going down the stream for seven days he 
saw a mountain ahead, and on going closer found the river enter 
frightful black and deep chasm in the rocks. He tried to stop his. 
boat, but the current swept it into the chasm; at its further end he 
saw @ black hole under the mountain; and had only time to lie down 
in the bottom of his boat when it was drawn into the dark passage. 
The top of the boat scraped the roof of the channel, and bits of stone 
continually fell upon him. After a long time he emerged, and found 
the bottom of his boat covered with nuggets of gold. He went down 
the river for some days, and landed in a country where the people had 
only one eye, in the middle of the forehead, but brighter than any two 
eyes of other people. After living there for many years he worked 
his way back by caravans to Karashahr, where he arrived after 
twenty-two years, an old, grey-bearded man.’ 

The marshy district, of vast extent, is said to be peopled by a 
comparatively recent immigration from Kalmak and other tribes, 
who are nominal Mussulmans, They do not cultivate the soil, 
but have vast flocks and herds, and subsist, besides, on fish and 
on the produce of the chase. Their clothes are made from the 
fibre of a plant which is distasteful to the musquito, and which 
is consequently a complete protection against its attacks. Here, 
too, is said to be the home of the wild camel, whose existence, 
long discredited, seems at last fairly established. He seems to 
be gradually being hemmed in by evidence from all sides; that 





* The drainage of the Tsaidam district does, however, flow westwards, though 
the head-waters of the Hoang-ho and other Chinese rivers lie on the same parallel, 


both to the north and to the south of this district. 
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collected by our Mission in the west being singularly corrobo- 
rated by the reports heard by Prejevalsky, in the north and again 
to the south-east of the Lob region. It is a small, well-shaped 
animal, with two humps, vicious and fierce, and is said to drive 
the wild horse from its feeding-grounds. 

The course of the rivers is marked everywhere only by a 
narrow strip of reedy jungle, and sometimes by forests of 
poplar, the only timber of the country; while beyond their 
immediate influence the whole region is reported to be a desert, 
impassable from the deep saline incrustations which yield 
under the feet, and the suffocating dust which rises from them. 
Everywhere in the plains, indeed, the fine impalpable dust which 
rises from the baked clay soil and pervades the atmosphere is a 
very characteristic feature, and is a great impediment to observa- 
tion in a sky which would otherwise be remarkably clear. Mr. 
Johnson states that near Khotan the darkness produced by the 
dust was sometimes so great that candles were needed at mid- 
day, while the people hailed its arrival as a fertilising agent to 
their fields. It was apparently the consideration of the enormous 
volumes of this dust which led Dr. Stoliczka to the belief that 
the Loess which he found in Kashgar, undistinguishable from the 
well-known German formation, was a sub-aerial deposit. Baron 
von Richthofen came to the same conclusion in China, where a 
similar deposit, hundreds of feet in thickness, forms fertile plains 
of considerable extent. Towards the north-west is a tract of 
country many square miles in extent, covered by vast moving 
dunes of sand, which, impelled by the prevailing north-west 
winds, are steadily advancing in long waves from twenty to one 
hundred feet high, and overwhelming everything in their path. 
As the resistance of these waves to the wind is greater at the 
centre than at the extremities, the latter are driven forward, so 
that the wave assumes the form of a crescent, with the convex 
side to the wind. The hard clay of the plain is visible in the 
intervals of the waves. Strange tales, accompanied by weird- 
like legends, are told of the cities which have been buried by 
the advancing waves, and which emerge after the lapse of ages, 
desolate but intact, in preservation far exceeding Pompeii or Her- 
culaneum, a mine of wealth to the future antiquary. Many of 
these buried cities are reported to lie far east from Khotan, in 

. the southern parts of the great plain. They are said to be regu- 
larly exploité for their hidden treasures, and to yield a steady 
harvest of sandal-wood, and—(risum teneatis)—of brick tea! An- 
other has lately been discovered in the neighbourhood of Khotan, 
and gold ornaments of great size and value have been unearthed 
there. The base of the mountains, where they rise from the 
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plain, has a striking resemblance to an ancient coast-line, giving 
forcibly the impression that the plain represents the basin of an 
ancient sea, drained by subsequent elevation, and perhaps by the 
opening of an outlet for its waters, as would seem to have been 
the case with several of the open valleys in the mountainous 
regions to the north of this plain. But the traces of late vol- 
canic action in these regions, as well as the comparatively recent 
elevation of the whole Himalayan mass, implies an amount of 
disturbance so vast that speculation on the subject is hazardous. 

The premature death of Dr. Stoliczka, the geologist of the 
Mission, besides being a personal loss to many, is much to be 
regretted as depriving us of his matured opinions on this and 
other kindred points. If we were to’ reason from the only 
fossils he found in the plain, we might, he tells us, infer that 
this was the basin of an ancient cretaceous sea, which had never 
been subsequently submerged. But, like a true philosopher, he 
declines to dogmatise, or even to speculate on the imperfect 
data he possessed. He died from over-exertion in the rarefied 
atmosphere in the mountains, while pursuing his favourite 
science, and it is to be hoped that the notes he has left behind 
him, and to which his great knowledge of Himalayan geology 
gives an especial value, may be efficiently edited. 

A very favourable impression seems to have been produced 
on the Mission by the frank and open manners of the people, 
and especially by the courteous and gentlemanlike bearing of 
the officials—the effect being particularly striking to one ac- 
customed to the cringing ways of India. Indeed, not only the 
manners, but many of the customs of the people are in strong 
contrast to those of India, and rather, as Mr. Bellew points 
out, resemble those of a European people. The restaurant 
(with an excellent cuisine), so unlike the solitary Indian 
meals; the substantial woollen and fur garments, rendered 
necessary by the great changes of temperature, so different 
from the floating draperies of India; the butchers’ and bakers’ 
shops; the knife-grinder; the pieman, with his tray in front of 
him suspended by a strap round his neck, all seemed quite 
home-like; and if the spectacle of the Kazi Rais going his 
rounds, and inflicting summary chastisement for false weights 
and adulterations, recalled an Eastern régime, the contrast will 
not, perhaps, to the long-suffering British consumer, appear 
altogether in our favour. They are keen sportsmen, and the 
dog is by no means regarded with the ordinary Mohammedan 
aversion. More than once the Mission were told, ‘ Even a dog 
of yours will be welcome, and I will rise in the night and cook 
food for him.’ The women still retain a good deal of freedom, 
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though it is being gradually curtailed by Islam. But they still 
take their full share in the affairs of life, and hold their own 
way with the men. The friendly and open bearing of these 
people is curiously different from the gloom and suspicion which 
characterise their congeners in Western Turkestan. This is 
commonly attributed to the universal police espionnage that 
prevails there; but we are told that the same police system 
exists in Kashgar. They have one custom which is in striking 
harmony with English ideas. Nothing can be done without a 
dinner, and every meeting for business or ceremony is prefaced 
by the Dastarkhwdn—a serious affair—consisting sometimes of a 
hundred dishes. It is considered de rigueur to partake of these, 
even if they have to be encountered several times in a day, and, 
indeed, the chief danger to be dreaded by the traveller in 
modern Kashgar seems that of death from repletion! It is 
curious that, while the flesh of the horse is everywhere exposed 
for sale, and freely eaten, that of the ass should be considered un- 
clean. Parisian connoisseurs, studying the matter only from the 
gastronomic point of view, give a distinct preference to the 
latter. ‘The substantial character of the houses, of the imple- 
ments of the mechanics, of the country: carts, all contrast 
favourably with those of India. Mr. Bellew, nevertheless, com- 
placently assumes these people to be, as compared with their 
‘ Aryan’ neighbours, an ‘inferior’ race. ‘Turks’ have certainly 
been depreciated of late, but this ‘inferiority’ must be taken 
with some qualification. ‘They are eminently a governing race, 
as the position held by several branches of the family in relation 
to various Aryan peoples in India and Persia, for instance, 
abundantly testifies. 

One mark of: the ‘inferiority’ in question is said to be the 
effacement of the characteristic features of the race when crossed 
with an individual of ‘ Tajik,’ 7.e. Iranian descent ; and we are 
probably intended to see another in the fact that, although two 
thousand years have elapsed since the occupation of the country 
by a Turk race, there is still everywhere visible, in the full 
beards and comparatively regular features, the Aryan blood of 
the previous inhabitants. ‘The main body of the people belong 
tothe Uighur branch of the great Turk family, but mingled with 
endless varieties, and there is a considerable sprinkling of Tajik 


. blood, which diminishes eastwards, being gradually replaced 


by the Dungani, or Chinese-speaking Mohammedan element. 
There is, besides, a nomad population, consisting mainly of 
Kirghiz and Kalmaks. 
These Kalmaks, whose home is to the north-east of the 
Vol. 141.—No. 282. - 2a Khanate, 
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Khanate, are still mostly Buddhists, and some curious customs 
revail among them. 

Their funeral rites are simple and peculiar. The hands and 
feet of the corpse are tied together, and it is carried, slung on a 
pole, to some desert place, and exposed for a few hours to see if 
any beast or bird of prey will come to devour it. If these 
appear, the friends return, take up the body, and carry it to some 
inaccessible place, where they cover it with stones, with much 
lamentation, and leave it. If, however, no birds or beasts 
appear, they return, and having abused the corpse as that of a 
wretch unfit even to be devoured, they strip and abandon it. 
But this treatment of their dead has its origin in the beneficent 
care, enjoined by their creed, for the wants of the lower creation. 
When a Lama dies, the bones are stripped of their flesh and sent 
off with the caravans to “ Joh” (probably Lhasa?),* where they 
are put into a huge caldron and boiled. This happens once 
a year, when also two or three aged Lamas sacrifice themselves 
by jumping into the pot. The soup thus made is carefully 
—- and distributed throughout the community; every 

ma carrying a small vessel of it, and moistening his lips with 
it before a meal. 

The mode of salutation among this people is said to be by 
extending and hanging down the right arm, at the same time 
lolling out the tongue on that side. This ungraceful, and to 
our ideas equivocal gesture seems, however, to have some high 
sanction, for a colossal idol is described in the neighbourhood 
of Kuchar with the tongue in the same attitude. This statue 
has the peculiar property of growing thin in the daytime, and 
fat again at night. An active volcano is mentioned in the same 
neighbourhood, and a rat, which runs in and out among the 
flames, is very properly known as the salamander. But we are 
not told whether there is greater authority for the volcano than 
there is for the rat, or for the idiosyncrasies of the idol. 

It is curious that, while throughout these regions, and es- 
peer among the (Mohammedan) nomads, various traces of 

uddhism and of the old fire-worship are to be found, every sign 


of that Christianity which once held its own pari passu with 
these creeds, and with Islam, has utterly disappeared. The 
latter creed, for many centuries after its introduction, was not in 
a position to give full play to that intolerance which is of the 
essence of the system. It would seem, too, as if the free air of 
the steppes did not favour the development of the bigotry which 
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in the cities, especially of Western Turkestan, has attained such 

rfection. The nomads are still very lax Mussulmans. But 
the Mullahs, who are sent among them as teachers by the 
Russians, are gradually improving their orthodoxy, though 
intolerance, unfortunately, is developed in proportion. There 
is, indeed, a whole horizon of difference between the habit of 
mind of the Mohammedan rulers of to-day and that of their more 
illustrious predecessors, who, if unable to decide between the 
rival creeds, could at least recognise what is good in each. We 
read that Kublai Khan, the grandson of Chingiz, addressed his 
prayers for protection alike to Buddha, to Mohammed, and to the 
God of the Christians ; and while decidedly preferring the tenets 
of the latter faith, was deterred from accepting baptism by the 
absence, among the Christian priests, of the miraculous powers 
which were freely claimed by their idolatrous rivals.* 

The population of the Khanate is very small in proportion to its 
extent—being estimated by Mr. Bellew at less than a million, 
and certainly not exceeding one million and a-half. This fact 
has a material bearing on the question of the trade with India. 
At present the wants of the northern and more populous districts, 
lying nearer to Russia, are already supplied by her, reducing 
still further the number of our probable customers; while the 
physical obstacles to a further development of trade are greater 
on our side than on that of Russia. Nor can these, from their 
nature, be materially lessened. All the merchandise must be 
transported over a serics of the most tremendous mountain- 

asses in the world. It is possible that, if our relations with 

ibet were on a different footing, a somewhat easier (and from 
the Punjab a more direct) route might be adopted to the eastward 
of those now in use ; and much time and personal risk to the 
trader may be saved by the proposed establishment of a fair at 
Ladak, though the attempts in this direction made by our 
authorities have not been very successful. It is also suggested 
that places of shelter might be erected along the roads, and 
lucerne cultivated near them for the use of the cattle. The 
breeding of mules for carriage might be encouraged, the yaks 
becoming much sooner footsore and useless. A curious experi- 
ment was made by Captain Biddulph as to the carrying-power 
of sheep. The result was not unsatisfactory. They marched 
- 330 ~ in a month, with 20-lb. loads, in very inclement 
weather, with only one casualty. They — little supervi- 
sion and little food, while capable of supplying a great deal of 
food if occasion called for it. A certain number of horses might 
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be imported from Eastern Turkestan; but as to other merchandise, 
the point chiefly sought after is that it should be light or easily 
portable. Accordingly we find, that of the imports into India 
45 per cent. in value consists of gold, and 13 per cent. of pashm 
(shawl-wool) ; while the supply to Turkestan of heavy goods, 
such as ironware, &c., is entirely in the hands of the Russian 
merchants. But though the trade is now insignificant in value, 
and can never perhaps attain any great dimensions, it is still an 
object worthy of encouragement. The Amir’s conduct, as regards 
trade, is most enlightened, and the Hindoo trader here suffers 
from none of the exactions and difficulties that he meets with in 
the other States of Central Asia. 

The future prospects of this country cannot but suggest the 
reflection that, in a commercial point of view, a well-ordered 
native State like this is a far better neighbour to us than Russia 
would be. The object which Russia has in view, perhaps 
beyond any other, in her steady encroachments on her neighbours, 
is the establishment of a commercial supremacy. Accordingly, 
in all the States over which her influence extends, her enlight- 
ened professions do not prevent the exclusion of Anglo-Indian 
goods by a prohibitive tariff. The annexation of Kashgar 
would, therefore, commercially be an injury to us; and with the 
increased prosperity of the country, and an extension, for in- 
stance, of the Indian tea trade in that direction, the injury 
would be more appreciable than at present. Meanwhile, there 
is little doubt that under the present settled rule population 
and trade will increase. The loss of life from war and whole- 
sale massacre during the late revolution was enormous, and popu- 
lation is now at its lowest; but many of the neighbouring 
nomads are even now immigrating, attracted by the security 
offered, or flying from oppression elsewhere. 

In former days, when Kashgar and Yarkand were alternately 
prosperous capitals, and in the still earlier times when the sur- 
rounding countries enjoyed a degree of civilised prosperity which 
the invasion of Islam seems to have indefinitely checked, the popu- 
lation of this part of Asia must have been incalculably larger. 
But even lately, under the Chinese rule, in Kashgaria a consider- 
able population was employed in mining and other industries, 
notably the working of jade. This all closed with the fall of the 
Chinese, but is now gradually reviving, and this in turn must 
lead to an increase in the numbers of the cultivators of the soil. 
The agricultural resources of the country are, of course, very 
limited in proportion to its extent, being dependent entirely on 
the supply of water available for irrigation. But this is far from 
being developed to the extent it might be with a larger popula- 
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tion, though considerable skill is shown in the process, even if 
the science is not carried to the same perfection as in Western 
Turkestan. It may be said that there are countries beyond the 
Amir’s territory which might come within the range of our trade, 
and it seems that a road lies from Yarkand across the Pamir 
into Khokand, which is available for camels throughout the 
year. Butthe small states on the Upper Oxus have been almost 
depopulated by misgovernment ; while Khokand and other dis- 
tricts to the north are already within the prohibitive Russian zone. 

We are told that the population of Kashgar is singularly well- 
to-do, and that every one has a sufficiency of good food and 
warm clothing; in fact, that the internal trade of the country, 
which is considerable, is carried on, not so much to supply un- 
satisfied wants, as for the opportunities of gossip and excitement 
which it affords! As to this, however, we may be allowed to 
doubt whether the writer has accurately fathomed the inner mind 
of the Kashgar trader. 

A considerable amount of the jade imported into China came 
from the mines in the Kuen-lun mountains, near Khotan, though 
it may be found in other parts of the range, where the rocks are 
similar in character. The difficulty of finding it is owing to the 
rocks being usually covered with masses of débris. The common 
green jade occurs in veins sometimes ten feet thick, but so much 
fractured that it is difficult to obtain large pieces. The green, 
which is in the centre of the vein, gradually merges into a 
whiter stone of the same character ; that, again, is surrounded 
by a pure white and apparently zeolitic mineral, and bands of 
this traverse the mica and hornblende schists, of which, along 
with syenitic gneiss, this portion of the range consists. The 
mode of quarrying it seems very primitive. 

Sericulture is pursued, also in a primitive manner; but great 
attention is paid to it. The eggs are carried about and hatched 
on the person, great cleanliness and attention being insisted on. 
The patron Saint, always invoked by the workers in silk, is the 
patriarch Job, from whose suffering body the first silkworms are 
said to have issued. 

Of the territories of the Amir of Kashgar, the portions - 
actually visited by the Mission were comparatively very slight ; 
only a few hasty excursions were made, and those always ap- 
parently under close surveillance. Reasons of state are alleged 
as the cause; but the country was tranquil and the people 
friendly, and considering the great value set upon our friend- 
ship, we cannot but think that a little insistence on greater lati- 
tude of movement would have had the desired effect. In fact, 
the only important excursion was one which, under the command 
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of Colonel Gordon, extended beyond the Amir’s boundaries, to 
the sources of the Oxus. It had been intended to proceed much 
further, and to return to India by this route through Afghanistan, 
but that plan was abandoned. Still, we are disposed to consider 
the geographical information obtained as perhaps the most im- 
portant result of the Mission, and great credit is due to Captain 
Trotter, the surveyor of the expedition, for the care and thorough- 
ness with which his work was done under conditions of exceptional 
difficulty. The journeys were very hurried, for much time had un- 
accountably been lost, thus preventing in many places more than 
a continuous route survey, checked by astronomical observations, 
while the difficulties of the mountain roads necessitated the 
cutting down of baggage, including instruments, to the lowest 
possible point. Add to this, the cutting winds and driving snow- 
storms, with a thermometer far below zero, and at an elevation 
where severe bodily exertion is both trying and dangerous. The 
difficulties of taking delicate observations under these circum- 
stances may be imagined. Captain Trotter modestly deprecates 
too great expectation as to the amount and quality of the work 
done ; but to us, who have the work before us, this is not needed. 

Much interesting detail has been added to our knowledge of 
that famous and well-debated country formerly (and still by Mr. 
Bellew) styled ‘Bolor.’ It is, perhaps, unnecessary to enter into 
the well-worn controversy as to this name, to which we thought 
Colonel Yule had given a final quietus; but ‘ Bolor’ seems to 
die very hard. Mr. Bellew proposes to apply the name to the 
Pamir mountain mass, first, because he can find no other name 
for it, and, secondly, because Mirza Haidar uses it. But Mirza 
Haidar, in the passage to which Mr. Bellew presumably refers, 
expressly describes Bolor as bounded on the north by Badakhshan ; 
and in point of fact, the Bolor, or more correctly Bilaur, of which 
he speaks, is the region to the south of Badakhshan, comprising 
the districts of Chitral, Dardistan, Balti, &c. Mr. Bellew, by 
the way, speaks elsewhere of ‘ Baltistan, or Bolor.’? He is much 
nearer the truth here, though giving only a partial expression to 
it. Meanwhile it would seem that, among the natives, the name 
of Pamir is applied pretty generally to the district, and, as will 
be seen, not inappropriately. Various explanations are given of 
the meaning of the word ‘ Pamir,’ which are hardly worth re- 
peating. Sir T. Forsyth, however, says that Pamir is a Kho- 
kandi-Turki word, signifying ‘ Wilderness, a place abandoned— 
waste, yet capable of cultivation.’ 

The Pamir Expedition started in April, which is the most 
unfavourable season for travelling in these mountains. In 
winter the traveller usually proceeds along the frozen surface of 
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the streams, while for summer an alternative route lies along the 
mountain-side, at a considerable height above. The former is 
of course impassable in summer, while the latter in winter is 
buried in snow. But in spring, when the ice on the streams is 
breaking up, and the snow on the higher ground still hardly 
melted, either route is beset with difficulty, and sometimes with 
danger. When their route lay along the course of a stream, it 
was found necessary to make a very early start in the morning 
to avoid the floods that came down as soon as the sun’s power 
was felt. There are only two seasons in these upper regions, a 
winter of eight months, and a summer of four. e have heard 
the climate of Scotland described as consisting of eight months 
of winter and four of severe weather; so they are better off in 
the Pamir. 

The party ascended through the valley of Sirikol, a little 
mountain State with an elevation of 10,000 feet, and interesting 
as containing the furthest offshoot, or remnant, in that direction 
of an Iranian, or ‘Tajik’ race. The Sirikolees profess to be 
identical in race with the people of Shighnan, one of the small 
Pamir States, and, like the inhabitants of nearly all the small 
mountain States both north and south of the Hindu Kush, are 
Shiahs in religion. Whether these mountain Tajiks are all, as 
Radloff thinks, to be classed as a distinct branch of the race, 
under the name of Galcha, is not altogether clear. They are said 
to retain the Iranian type in greater purity, and to speak an older 
form of that language, than the Tajiks of the plain; but it is 
possible they may owe this to their isolated position, as they do 
their hardier and more warlike qualities to the more difficult 
conditions of their existence. The fact of their being nearly 
all Shiahs, while the Tajiks of the plains are Sunnis, seems, as 
Elphinstone remarked, to point to a greater extension in former 
days of the Shiah creed, and possibly to an identity of origin 
with some of their neighbours, the Shiah ‘heresy’ having been 
extirpated in the plains, while it survived in the more inac- 
cessible mountains. Former writers have described the whole- 
sale expulsion or deportation of the Sirikolees after the defeat 
of their chief by the Amir of Kashgar, and have even resented 
it from a sentimental point of view as an Aryan grievance. 
They will be glad, therefore, to learn that their relatives were 
found in situ by the Mission. 

The character of the region which we must henceforth call 
Pamir is now well ascertained. Lying between the mountains 
of the Hindu Kush to the south, and those of Khokand to the 
north, it is a great plateau, sloping gently towards the west and 
north, averaging 12,000 to 14,000 feet in height, and containing 
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numerous grassy valleys, called Pamirs, of one to several miles 
in width, running generally east and west, and separated by 
ridges, which rise from the plateau to an additional height of 
2000 to 5000 feet. From the direction of the ranges, as well as 
from the continuity of elevation, the plateau would seem to stand 
in close relation to the Himalayan system ; but Captain Trotter 
rather adopts Fedtchenko’s view,* that the whole region is to be 
looked on as a continuation of the Tian Shan mountain-system, 
which also consists of a number of parallel ranges running east 
and west, and enclosing grassy plains resembling the Pamirs, 
but of greater extent, called Jilgas. The word, Dr. Stoliczka 
tells us, means a watercourse, and these plains may be considered 
as having once been the channels of a great water-system. They 
are generally open at one end; though where an obstruction 
has existed, there is an accumulation of salines, the deposit of a 
fiord of the ancient sea which has not been washed out. But, 
returning to the Pamir region, we find some exceptions to this 
east and west direction. The valley of the Little Pamir on the 
south of the district, with a length from west to east of some 70 
miles, takes, towards its eastern end, a northerly turn, and ex- 
tends in that direction as a wide ‘strath,’ containing the stream 
of the Aksu, which eventually turns westward and joins the 
Panja or Oxus, of which, indeed, it is the largest and, perhaps, 
most considerable branch. This northerly valley is bounded 
on the east by a range running north and south, which is 
the watershed between Eastern and Western Asia, and which 
is called by one of our native explorers the Pamir range. 
In a similar way the Taghdumbash Pamir, lying to the south 
of the Little Pamir, bends round, and is prolonged to the 
north in a series of plains parallel to the valley of the Aksu, 
and separated from it on the west by the aforesaid Pamir 
range. These plains, again, are, as Captain Trotter believes, 
bounded on the east by yet another chain, the peaks of 
which are visible from Kashgar, and which would form the 
western boundary of the great plain of Eastern Turkestan. This 
chain he considers to run in an almost uninterrupted line from 
the Muztagh range of the Himalaya on the south to the Tian 
Shan Mountains on the north, and he calls it by the name of 
the Kizil Art. But it should be remembered that Fedtchenko 
did not admit the existence of any continuous range in the posi- 
tion thus laid down, and his Kizil Art Mountains, which bound 
the Alai Steppe on the south,* separating it from the plains 
above-mentioned, run at a considerable angle to any such range. 





* It must be remembered that Fedtchenko studied the question from the 
northern or Tian Shan side. 
The 
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The ‘Great Pamir,’ so called, perhaps, from being almost the 
culminating terrace of the plateau, lies to the north of and 
parallel to the Little Pamir. It contains the Victoria Lake, dis- 
covered by Lieutenant Wood in 1838. Until the visit of the 
Mission, no European had been there since that simple-hearted 
and gallant sailor marched up from the westward, with the 
smallest possible official aid or countenance, and not, apparently, 
conscious that he was performing any particular feat; and yet 
during thirty-five years, so full of exploring activity, he has 
not had a single European follower. From this lake flows to 
the westward the northern branch of the Panja River, which is 
joined some distance lower down by the southern or Sarhadd 
branch, and taking soon after the name of Hamun, is recog- 
nised as the main stream of the Amu or Oxus. The Pamir, 
some six miles in width, is bounded on each side by low, un- 
dulating hills, backed by higher and precipitous ranges. About 
twelve miles east from the lake, at a height of 14,200 feet, is 
the watershed between Eastern and Western Asia. Like the 
stream which flows from the Little Pamir, the infant Amu, 
though starting in an opposite direction at first, also turns 
northward, and flows north probably during the remainder of its 
course through the Pamir region. The general declivity of the 
plateau is thus seen to be northwards, and the climate appears 
to improve sensibly in that direction. 

The State of Wakhan, which comprises the Great and Little 
Pamirs, is now so poor that its resources as to food were severely 
taxed by the short stay of the Mission party, the small surplus 
produce of the country having been sold in the previous autumn. 
Iron, too, is so scarce that the party had to sacrifice their 
tent-pegs to provide shoes for their horses. The only timber 
grown is the white poplar, and that only in very sheltered 
situations. In the valleys, wherever there is water, the willow, 
birch, and giant juniper are found. But on the Pamirs no 
wood of any kind can grow, and the traveller depends for fuel, 
as throughout Tibet, on the invaluable burtsi, a prickly 
caryophyllaceous plant with large straggling roots. In Wakhan, 
in spite of the great altitude, some wheat (beardless) is grown, 
as well as barley, beans and peas. Melons and apricots also 
ripen in the valley. But northwards, i.e. further down the river, 
the country becomes much more productive. Fruit-trees are 


‘ more abundant, as well as corn, and there are, besides, large 


flocks of sheep. The world-famous ruby-mines lie on a moun- 
tain-side in the valley of the Oxus, where it passes through the 
little State of Ghéran. The stones are found imbedded in a 
soft, white matrix contained in the harder rock. But the mines 
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are nearly exhausted, only some thirty men being employed in 
them. The rubies when found are sent to the Amir of Kabul, 
an indirect proof, by the way, of his supremacy over these Upper 
Oxus States. No architectural or other traces were observed 
by the Mission of the prosperity which tradition records as 
existing in Buddhist and Zoroastrian times. But the numerous 
ruined villages bear testimony to ages of oppression. Indeed, 
the country is almost depopulated. All the nomad Kirghiz 
have now deserted Wakhan, and are settling, under the rule of 
Kashgar, in Sanju and other places on the northern slopes of the 
Himalayas. 

Wakhan, in fact, contains now only some three thousand 
people, and but for the vates sacri of diplomacy might long 
have remained in the obscurity of the times preceding the 
arrangements with Russia, which suddenly drove so many well- 
informed people to consult their atlases, without perhaps being 
much enlightened thereby. Wakhan is subject to Badakhshan, 
itself an Afghan dependency, and it was on this ground that we 
stipulated that it should remain free from Russian interference. 
But the same reasoning would apply to Shighnan, on the north of 
Wakhan, and to Roshan beyond that, for they are equally feuda- 
tories of Badakhshan. Of the northern limits of Roshan, how- 
ever, we know little, except that it is not far from the outlying 
parts of Khokand, and thus already overshadowed by the last 
stride of the northern Colossus. The deficiencies in our know- 
ledge are therefore likely to be soon supplied from that side. 
Delirant reges, gaudent geographi ! Between these Afghan depen- 
dencies and the States under Russian influence, there lies at 
least one lofty range of mountains, and it may seem uncalled-for 
to stipulate against aggression in so remote and (apparently) 
so difficult a country as this. But besides that, not improbably, 
the easiest road into India may, after all, be discovered among 
the valleys between Wakhan and Peshawar, moderate men on 
both sides seem agreed that in the interests of peace it is expe- 
dient that there should be no interference of Russia with Afghan- 
istan ; and this once admitted, any such gtipulation must include 
the tributaries of the latter power. Peace, however, would be in 
little danger if the direction of affairs were always in the hands 
of moderate men; but on recent occasions we have too often 
seen an aggressive movement precipitated by some young or 
irresponsible officer. It is not always possible to disown or 
retract a step thus taken, but we have remarked that such con- 
duct invariably produces, not merely strong popular sympathy, 
but professional advancement. Still it would be unbecoming 
to discern, in perhaps an isolated action of a great country, a 
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deliberate inconsistency with her professions. We are even 
willing, therefore, to be convinced that the discrepancy between 
the explanations given at the time of the Khivan expedition, and 
her immediately subsequent reconnaissances along the northern 
frontier of Persia towards Merv, are due to the force of unforeseen 
circumstances to which the strongest Government must some- 
times bow. The once famous city of Merv, though now in ruins, 
might be restored to a considerable degree of prosperity by the 
application of a little engineering science to the water-system of 
the district. Meanwhile the position is one of great importance, 
not only as commanding the roads leading from Kabul and 
Herat towards the north, but also from being within a few easy 
marches of Herat, a place of considerable strength, the centre 
of a rich and fertile district, and long and popularly known 
as the ‘key of India.’ . The ostensible reason for this advance 
from the Caspian towards Merv is to control the Turkoman 
tribes whose country lies to the north of that line. As regards 
these Turkomans, it is usual to assume them to be hostes humani 
generis, whose extermination by Russia would be a service to 
humanity. To attempt a word in favour of such well-authenti- 
cated ruffians seems like imitating the large charity of the 
Scotch minister, who used to call on his people to ‘pray for 
the puir de’il 7 and yet we doubt whether too much has not been 
said as to their irreclaimable ferocity. Conolly, who spent 
some time among them, and was quite at their mercy, by no 
means gives them this character; and De Blocqueville, who 
was taken prisoner by them while accompanying a wretchedly- 
managed Persian attack on Merv, seems to have been fairly 
treated ; his picture of la vie Turcomane intime, with the game 
at chess of an evening, is almost idyllic. Indeed, apart from 
Mr. Vambéry’s account, the popular impression seems to have 
been chiefly derived from Persian accusations, which are 
founded exclusively on their slave-lifting a Sere with the 
inevitable accompanying horrors. But with Russia supreme in 
Khiva and Bokhara, this traffic is at an end. Many of the 
tribes depend, at least partly, on agriculture, and seem to have 
been driven by poverty to more equivocal courses to make 
both ends meet. In short, they are probably neither better nor 
worse than their neighbours within the Persian frontier, and 
captures for the purpose of ransom are freely made on either side. 
The severe chastisements (not to use stronger words) inflicted on 
the Turkomans by the Russians after the fall of Khiva, as de- 
scribed by Mr. McGahan, are very unpleasant reading. They 
seem to have been unprovoked, and of doubtful necessity. But 
even admitting the wisdom, from the Russian point of view, 
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of an occupation of Merv, the question arises whether the advan- 
tages of this step are not more than counterbalanced by the new 
element of danger introduced. This danger lies in the fact that 
Merv is so near the Afghan frontier, that a skirmish, however 
‘accidental,’ might at any moment occur which would bring 
Russia and Kabul into collision, and thus at once precipitate 
the whole question between England and Russia, which the 
latter professes to be as anxious to avoid as we are. Even 
granting that the occupation of Merv implied no ulterior or un- 
friendly purpose towards England, the risk of a disturbance of 
friendly relations would be none the less, and a more effectual 
control over the Turkomans is hardly worth purchasing at such 
a cost as this. 

The question is sometimes asked whether, after all, if Russia 
were in peaceful possession of Afghanistan, our position in 
India would be injuriously affected. We might reply by asking 
what, for instance, would be the effect if Russia were also to 
obtain a footing in the Persian Gulf? It is, of course, possible 
that no complications would arise; that we might find her an 
excellent neighbour, devoid of jealousy, ambition, or intrigue, 
and that we should wonder at all our past apprehensions. But 
such speculations, though interesting, are beyond the scope of 
practical politics. The question immediately before us is, What 
would be the effect on India of an invasion and gradual occupa- 
tion by Russia of Afghanistan? And we do not hesitate to 
say, that the steady, unresisted advance of our great rival, dis- 
torted by a hundred rumours, would unsettle the imaginative 
Indian mind in a dangerous degree. The elements of distur- 
bance latent among 200 millions of people must necessarily be 
numerous, and however devoid of cohesion in quiet times, the 
spark that would fuse them into formidable union might be 
kindled at any moment. 

It is significant how the views of all responsible politicians 
on the subject of ‘Russian aggression’ seem converging 
towards a point of agreement. It is generally admitted that no 
interference with Afghanistan should pass unchallenged. The 
more passive school, fairly, and ably, represented by Mr. Grant 
Duff, though they refuse to see a menace even in the occupation 
of Merv, and would remain inactive, though observant, until 
Herat was attacked, would then declare ‘war with Russia all 
over the world.’ The more active school, on the other hand, 
would rather seek to avert this catastrophe by preventing the 
occupation of Merv. This they would effect by pushing forward 
a force to Quettah, which we have a right by treaty to do, and 
then representing that the occupation of Merv would make it 

necessary 
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necessary for us to advance to Herat ; and considering the danger 
to peace which we have shown to be involved in a Russian 
occupation of Merv, the more statesman-like policy seems to lie 
in this direction. 

A recent traveller in those parts, whose opinion on military 
matters is of high value,* suggests that the difficulty might be 
solved by constituting Merv a dependency of Afghanistan—a 
solution which the geographical conditions indicate as natural ; 
that Persia should be encouraged to recover her northern frontier, 
which is gradually being occupied by Russia; and that a strip of 
desert should form the boundary between Persia and Afghanistan 
on the south, and Russia on the north. 

An argument much used by those who deprecate an active 
policy in this question is, that the power of Russia in Asia is 
far more apparent than real—the appearance being due in great 
measure to her incessant activity,—and that the first serious 
check she received would probably lead to an extensive collapse. 
We think there is some truth in this view, but the inference 
we would draw from it is exactly the reverse of that drawn by 
Mr. Grant Duff. He says we need not disquiet ourselves, be- 
cause ‘time is on our side,’ and our strength is growing in a 
far more rapid ratio than that of Russia; he contrasts the long, 
toilsome marches she would have to undergo, with our easy and 
abundant means of transport. All this would be much to the 
point if we intended to await an attack in India, but it is an 
axiom with him that we are, at all events, to defend Herat; and 
whereas every year finds Russia improving her communications, 
and accumulating the means of offence, the resources available 
on our side for a campaign in Afghanistan do not appreciably 
increase. Even as matters now stand, the probable difficulties 
in her way between the Caspian and Herat, or Merv, are fewer 
than those we should encounter in a march from India to either 
of these points ; ; while from Char-jui on the Oxus, to Merv, the 
distance is, of course, relatively, trifling. 

It is sometimes difficult to avoid reflecting how the interests 
of peace might have been served, and these contingencies inde- 
finitely averted, by the existence in Persia of a well-disciplined 
army, under an efficient and friendly Government. And such 
might be now in existence but for misunderstandings not credit- 

-able to our past diplomacy. But we shall not on this occasion 
enter upon the details of the policy to be pursued on this now 
imminent question, which will require the firmest and most 


delicate handling. Meanwhile the danger to peace which it 





* * Clouds in the East.’ By Valentine Baker. 1876. 
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may involve is not lessened by the tone taken by the Russian 
press. There, the prospect of the occupation of Merv is exulted 
in as a menace to England, as the occupation of a point of 
vantage, whence at a critical moment England might be seriously 
embarrassed, and even a force, raised from the surrounding coun- 
tries, hurled against our Indian frontier. 

In Colonel Terentieff’s recent work on Central Asia he speaks 
of England in terms which recall the ravings of the French 
Jacobins against ‘Pitt and Coburg.’ England is a ‘foul ex- 
crescence on the fair form of India,’ requiring excision by the 
knife. The operation was attempted in 1857, and unhappily 
failed. But it is hoped that, with Russian assistance, it will be 
more successful next time. The accuracy of this truculent 
personage may be gauged by his mention of the present Indian 
Government as the ‘East India Company; and by such state- 
ments as that Lord Lawrence was recalled because not sufficiently 
hostile to Russia ; that ten millions of people died of famine in 
Bengal in 1870; and that Captain Napier, in his late journey 
to Persia, distributed six thousand English rifles among the 
Turkomans. All this is perhaps beneath notice or criticism. 
Still we are sorry, as well as surprised, to find so much male- 
volence and ignorance in a Colonel on the staff in Turkestan. 
It is not difficult to see how any international question must be 
embittered by such language as this. To us it is a pleasant and 
suggestive fact, that notwithstanding our unfathomable duplicity 
and cynicism, no English writer ever dreams of proposing that 
we should try to embarrass Russia, or raise against her the 
hostile and discontented people of Turkestan. We might suggest 
to these Russian writers, as a profitable subject for meditation, 
the possible consequences of such action on our part. But we 
should be sorry indeed that the English press should condescend 
to recrimination. It is enough that the extent of the power 
which we might be driven to exert should not be lost sight of 
by those whom it concerns. Hitherto, perhaps, it is rather the 
will than the power which has seemed in abeyance, but there are 
signs of a change in this respect, which it would be dangerous 
to ignore. If this be recognised, as we hope in the interests of 
peace it will be, it is difficult to believe that a firm but courteous 
representation of the case would not, while as yet no point of 
honour is involved, suffice to prevent the Russian occupation of 
Merv. Beyond this we do not care to speculate. The interest 
of the country is quite sufficiently awakened, and it is there- 
fore doubly incumbent on us to counsel moderation and courtesy. 
But we think that the renewal of active interest in the question, 
combined with the confidence justly felt in those to whom the 

issue 
* 
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issue is entrusted, is a better guarantee for peace than the con- 
dition of apathy, with alternations of panic, which the present 
feeling has superseded. In connection with these matters, the 
assumption by the Sovereign of England of a title implying 
supremacy in India has a certain significance. It declares to 
all the world that she is the personal head of a great Asiatic 
empire, and that the position is, emphatically, one which can 
never with honour be abandoned. Her position towards the 
native princes cannot be better expressed than by the title of 
‘Empress ’—a title which indicates a supremacy over other 
sovereign rulers, and as such was assumed by the King of 
Prussia to mark his supremacy in Germany. The attempts 
made during the recent discussions to establish an analogy - 
between India and the Colonies showed, we think, a complete 
misapprehension of the position of both. 

It has sometimes been made a matter of reproach to the 
Indian Government, both on scientific and on political grounds, 
that it has not shown sufficient zeal in collecting information 
about the countries beyond its borders, and the example 
of Russia is quoted against us in this respect. Colonel 
MacGregor said a few words on the subject at a late Meeting 
of the Geographical Society, and he had a good claim to do so, 
having a few years ago actively promoted, and himself con- 
tributed to, the compilation of the series of reports on Central 
Asia named at the beginning of this article. ‘These contain 
a résumé of all the information attainable at that date. But 
this was just before the tide of interest set in that direction, 
and ‘a great many things have happened since then’ in Central 
Asia; much more information is now available; the reports on 
Turkestan already completed require revision, while those not 
yet undertaken should be now put in hand. But the work is 
one which from its nature requires, as it deserves, direct official 
help and encouragement. 

uggestions have been lately made to the Indian Government 

to endeavour to open some intercourse with the Pontifical court 
of Lhasa, and the result of such a step would be viewed with 
interest. How little we know of the country is well shown by 
the fact that Mr. Clements Markham has thought it worth 
while to publish the journeys to Tibet of Mr. Bogle and 
Mr. Manning, the former of whom travelled as an envoy from 
Warren Hastings in 1774, the latter independently, thirty-six 
years later; for it must be admitted that—apart, of course, 
from the value of Mr. Markham’s researches—their interest is, 
in some measure, due to the length of time that has elapsed 
since 
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since the journeys were undertaken, and to the fact that no 
Englishman has achieved the same feat since. 

But Mr. Markham considers the dearth of information on the 
subject, combined with its increasing interest and importance, 
a sufficient reason for publishing these narratives. He has 
illustrated them by notes, with a short memoir of each author, and 
has, besides, in a comprehensive introductory notice accompanied 
by maps, summed up all the latest geographical information ; 
adding some remarks on the history and politics of the country. 
Our knowledge of its geography is still based on the native 
survey executed in 1704 by Lamas trained on the system of the 
Jesuit Mission in China,—the survey of that empire, completed 
soon after by order of the Emperor Kang Hi, being, Mr. Mark- 
ham tells us, superior to any map then existing of any country 
in Europe. Our later knowledge of Tibet is derived chiefly 
from reports of the native explorers employed by the Indian 
Survey; and to the accuracy, perseverance, and courage of these 
men Mr. Markham pays a high and well-deserved compliment. 

The eastern province of Tibet, which abuts on the Chinese 
province of Szechuen, is still but little known; while of the 
western, which includes Ladak, a great part has been traversed 
by our explorers. The principal towns are situated in the 
central province, or Great Tibet, and chiefly in the elevated 
valley of the Tsanpu River—now generally identified with 
the Brahmaputra and with the Dihong of Assam—between the 
northern and central ranges of the Himalaya. The region to 
the north of this is commonly considered to belong to Tibet. 
It is inhabited by wandering tribes of Turk and Mongol origin, 
who are said to be Mussulmans. ‘Tibet proper, however, may be 
said to comprise the whole series of elevated plains and valleys, 
with their intersecting ridges, contained between the northern 
and southern Himalaya ranges, while along its southern border, 
but separated by the last named range, lie the independent 
States, alike in creed, and more or less akin as to race, of Nipal, 
Sikkim, and Bhutan; and further east, our own province of 
Assam. The name of Tibet, Mr. Markham tells us, is of 
Persian or Turkish origin, the native name being Bod or Bod- 
yul, lit. Bod-land (Hind. Bhot and Bhotiya). A writer in 
Forsyth’s report speaks of the Tuwat tribe of Kalmaks as 
inhabiting ‘ Tuwat, or Tubat, or Tibet, which is also called Joh.’ 
This is somewhat vague. The large temple in the middle of 
Lhasa is sometimes called ‘Jo,’ and the name* is perhaps thence 
extended to the city, and possibly to the whole country. 





* Probably of Mongol origin. 
The 
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The narratives edited by Mr. Markham are of unequal value. 
Mr. Manning’s claims to immortality must rest on his having, 
alone among Englishmen, visited Lhasa, and spoken face to face 
with its mysterious Pontiff. As a student at Cambridge of 
Chinese literature, he became possessed with the desire of 
visiting that country. His friend Charles Lamb endeavoured, 
in characteristic language, to dissuade him. 


‘ He tells him’ (says Mr. Markham) ‘that the reading of Chaucer 
had misled him, with his foolish stories about Cambuscan and the 
ring, and the horse of brass. “ Believe me, there are no such things. 
’Tis all the poet's invention. A horse of brass never flew, and a 
king’s daughter never talked with birds. These are all tales. Pray 
try and cure yourself. Take hellebore. Pray toavoid the fiend. Read 
no more books of voyages ; they are nothing but lies.” ’ 


We gather that he was a hot-tempered, querulous, eccentric 
man, and his narrative, though affording some curious glimpses 
of the life of the people, is mainly a record of his own personal 
grievances. 

Mr. Bogle was a man of different stamp ;—a shrewd, practical 
Scotchman, with warm affections and a cool head, he soon 
gained the esteem of Warren Hastings, and was sent by him as 
Envoy to the Teshu Lama. This personage is an incarnate 


Bodhisattwa,* of — dignity with the ‘ Dalai, ¢ or ‘Grand 
( 


Lama’ of Lhasa. olitically, the latter is of more importance, 
as Lhasa is the centre of Chinese authority in the country, and 
the influence of the Dalai Lama is a powerful instrument in 
their hands for the control of the people of Mongolia.) 

The Teshu Lama had written to Hastings to intercede for the 
Chief of Bhutan, who had offended the Calcutta Government, and 
Hastings, who had already deeply studied the subject, gladly 
seized the occasion to improve the acquaintance. 

Mr. Bogle’s narrative is interesting in some ways, but disap- 
pointing in others. He is decidedly pre-scientific. When 
offered “a map of the country by the Lama, he reflects that ‘to 
know a number of outlandish names, or to correct the geography 
of Tibet, although a matter of great curiosity to geographers 
and mapsellers,—his editor must have felt a twinge in tran- 
scribing these words !—‘ was of no use to my constituents or to 
the world in general.’ And his views on other points relating 
_ to natural science, or to the religion of the country, are quite in 





* A Bodhisattwa is usually some eminent saint, who instead of entering into the 
highest glories, voluntarily continues incarnate in human form for the purpose of 
benefiting mankind. 

t ‘Dalai’ literally means ‘ ocean,’ and the title was conferred oy the Emperor 


-of China. 
Vol. 141.—No. 282. 2H keeping 
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keeping with the above. But his style—like the man—is full 
of life, and he has many shrewd remarks on the scenes through 
which he passes. 

The sacredness of life being the leading tenet of the faith, no. 
criminal, Bogle tells us, can be put to death within the Lama’s 
jurisdiction ; all such are therefore conveyed to the castle of a 
neighbouring Governor, where they are chut up, deprived of 
food, till they die. This recals curiously, as Buddhism so often 
does, the practice of another hierarchy, which also, in its palmy 
days, would hand over offenders to the civil power, with the 
tender stipulation that no blood was to be shed. 

Mr. Bogle was, no doubt, a good diplomatist, and the most 
interesting part of his narrative is that which relates his inter- 
course with the Teshu Lama, with whom he contracted a strong 
personal friendship, and whom he describes as possessing the 
most attractive manners, with a faultless, and indeed saint-like, 
character. The Lama appeared desirous to promote intercourse 
with Bengal, not only on philanthropic grounds, but also from 
a feeling for the country which had been the early cradle of his 
faith ; and he promised to recommend this policy at Pekin, 
whither he was bound. He also arranged that Bogle should 
meet him there ; but this scheme, which promised so much, was 
frustrated by the death of both of them within a short time after, 
and the policy originated by Hastings was never revived by his 
successors. 

There seems every reason to believe that the people of Tibet 
have always been disposed to intercourse with the outer world, 
and Mr. Markham considers that the obstacles thereto have from 
the first been the same, viz. the jealous policy of China, and the 
attitude of Nipal, which is aggressive towards Tibet and exclu- 
sive towards India. He believes that in former days we might, 
by coercing Nipal, have gained the gratitude and good-will of 
Tibet, and he broadly hints that a similar policy would be 
desirable now. But, to confine ourselves to the present, the feel- 
ings of the powers at Lhasa cannot be so accurately known, and 
the non possumus formerly dictated by China may have become 
the real sentiments of the Tibetan Vatican. Their connection 
with China is to them a source both of wealth and of political 
importance, which they are probably in no hurry to sacrifice. 
We have no sympathy with Sir Jung Bahadar, but besides the 
general considerations which make a ‘difficulty’ with Nipal 
undesirable, such a step might excite as much apprehension as 

leasure at Lhasa, while it would certainly not diminish the 
Jealousy of China. Her supremacy over Tibet has existed for 
an indefinite time, and since 1720 she has, while hardly inter- 
fering 
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fering at all with internal affairs, maintained Ambas, or political 
residents, at Lhasa. The resolution and energy she displays in 
dealing with her Western neighbours is in curious contrast with 
the signs of weakness and apparent decrepitude shown in her 
relations with the European powers on her seaboard. When the 
Nipalese invaded Tibet, in 1792, they were driven back and 
defeated by a Chinese army, which followed them up into 
the heart of Nipal; and even as late as 1841, when Gulab 
Sing’s troops, having occupied Ladak, attempted to march up 
the valley of the Indus, they were met and nearly exterminated 
by a Chinese force, which afterwards traversed that difficult 
country as far west as Ladak. Her supremacy over Tibet, then, 
is much more than nominal, and has been again asserted actively 
within the last few years, so that whatever may be the wishes of 
the Tibetans, their action must depend on her will and pleasure. 

If the passes between Tibet and Bengal were freely opened to 
commerce, it is probable that the traffic would be considerable. 
The productions of Tibet are few in number, and her imports are 
accordingly varied. They consist chiefly of silks, calicoes, 
leather, rice, and tobacco, and brick tea from China, and the 
Chinese Government are naturally not anxious to see this 
branch of trade supplanted, as it probably would be, by Indian 
teas from Darjiling.* The exports from Tibet are confined 
chiefly to gold and silver, besides salt, borax, musk, and wool. 
It is in the last-named item that her chief source of wealth 
probably consists, for her far-extending grassy slopes and valleys 
already maintain numerous flocks and herds, which would 
increase with the demand. 

Mr. Markham points out that the Russians are allowed to 
maintain a consul at the Court of the Taranath Lama, another 
exalted Incarnation, who resides at Urga Karen on the Tula 
River, and whose influence is great throughout Mongolia. It is 
possible that, by judiciously urging this precedent, the appoint- 
ment of a resident Minister at Lhasa might be conceded to us. 
In such a position a scholar of the stamp of Mr. Hodgson, 
formerly our resident in Nipal, would no doubt bring to light a 
mass of curious knowledge, and might eventually open the way 
to freer intercourse. But we ought, perhaps, to leave some work 
for those who come after us. The resources of our planet, after 
_ all, are limited, and until there is a prospect of access to some of 
the others, we must not be in too great a hurry to exhaust all the 
novelties of our own. 





* See article on ‘ Tibet,’ by Mr. Heeley, in ‘Calcutta Review,’ July, 1874. 
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Art. VI.—Fifty Years of My Life. By George Thomas, Earl 
of Albemarle. In 2 vols. London, 1876. 


HE Count de Ségur (father of the historian of the Russian 
Campaign) was led to the composition of his Memoirs 
by the reflection that, ‘chance having willed him to be suc- 
cessively colonel, general, traveller, poet, dramatist, courtier, 
farmer, deputy, councillor of state, senator, peer of France—to 
have seen men and things under all aspects, sometimes through 
the prism of happiness, sometimes through the crape of mis- 
fortune ’"—he was obviously predestined to record his impressions 
and reminiscences. Lord Albemarle was somewhat similarly 
justified in arriving at the same conclusion : chance having willed 
that he should be successively soldier, traveller, author, courtier, 
politician, country gentleman, man of fashion, county member, 
and peer: that when a boy at Westminster he should be the play- 
mate of the heiress-presumptive to the throne: that he should 
leave school at fifteen to carry the colours of a gallant regiment at 
Waterloo: that he should rise through every grade of the service, 
from ensign to general: that he should be aide-de-camp toa 
Viceroy of India and a Viceroy of Ireland, and equerry to a 
prince of the blood: that he should traverse the (then) least 
known countries of the Eastern, hemisphere: that he should 
survey mankind, if not from China to Peru, from Calcutta to 
St. Petersburg: that he should live familiarly with a host 
of brilliant contemporaries, and be able in his seventy-seventh 
year to talk and write about them as freshly and vividly as if he 
were narrating the events of yesterday in his prime. 

The personal qualities which, combined with luck, enable 
men to rise above the common level, appear to have been 
hereditary in his race. Dating from the memorable fifth of 
November, 1689, when Arnold van Keppel landed at Torbay 
with his royal friend and patron, we should be puzzled to name 
a period in which a Keppel will not be found occupying an 
honourable place in our naval or military annals; and the 
family documents throw light on many passages in history 
which it is desirable to clear up. Lord Albemarle, therefore, 
was amply justified in devoting a considerable space to the 
‘ Keppels of England,’ and has done a real service by printing 
such portions of their correspondence touching national and 
public occurrences as have been hitherto kept back. Nor are 
we disposed to carp at the pride of birth to which we are 
indebted for a preliminary chapter on the ‘ Keppels of Guelder- 
land ;’ who figured as prominently in the petty wars of the 
Low Countries in the middle ages as their descendants in more 

regular 
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regular and extended military operations on the same ground 
under William, Marlborough, or Eugene. An action in which 
Walter van Keppel was slain, in 1227, may serve as a specimen : 
presenting, as it does, a striking illustration of the times. 

Otto van der Lippe, Bishop of Utrecht, on his departure for 
the Holy Land as a soldier of the Cross, consigned his territorial 
possessions to the guardianship of Roderic, Lord of Coerverden, 
who, on the bishop’s return, insisted on retaining them and left 
the rightful owner no alternative but a resort to force. 


‘ The Bishop, like his predecessors and successors in the see, was 
as much a soldier as a priest. He resolved to compel a restitution by 
force of arms, and summoned his friends to his assistance. Gerhard, 
Count of Guelders, among others, obeyed the call of his spiritual lord. 
Attended by his nobles, knights, and vassals, he ranged himself under 
the banner of the warlike prelate, who led the troops in person. As 
his army approached the castle of Coerverden they found that every 
preparation had been made for its defence. Roderick, a strategist 
after a fashion, wishing to impress his assailants with the notion that 
he had a considerable body of cavalry at his disposal, collected within 
the walls of the castle a number of brood: mares, which, being sepa- 
rated from their foals, kept up an incessant neighing during the night. 
The next morning, the Episcopalian troops perceived the enemy 
drawn up in order of battle before the castle, and at the edge of a 
morass ; wearing no other defensive armour than a helmet and breast- 
plate. The Bishop and his allies rushed impetuously to the attack, 
but being clad in heavy armour, and unacquainted with the passes of 
the bog, they stuck so fast in the mire that they tried to extricate 
themselves in vain, The rebels gained a complete and easy victory. 
The Count of Guelders was taken prisoner, and confined for a whole 
year in the castle of Coerverden. Among the slain was, as has been 
already mentioned, Derek van Keppel. A terrible fate awaited the 
Bishop. The captors of the prelate seem to have thought that his 
tonsure was inseparable from his sacred office, and that if this could 
be removed they might do with him as they listed, without incurring 
the crime of sacrilege. Accordingly, they scalped him with their 
swords. The unfortunate prelate lingered six days after this barbarous 
treatment before death put an end to his sufferings. His body was 
thrown into the bog and trampled under foot by his conquerors. 

‘ The sequel remains tobe told. Pope Gregory IX., furious at the 
outrage offered to a dignitary of the Church, caused a crusade to be 
despatched against the Lord of Coerverden, who, as on the former 
_ occasion, was prepared to offer a formidable resistance. His enemies, 
however, unable to take him by force, held out to him the promise of 
a pardon. Inveigled by their assurances, the Lord of Coerverden 
surrendered himself into their hands, and—faith was not to be kept 
with such a sacrilegious wretch—he was immediately broken on the 
wheel; and his body left there to rot, as that of a common ay esr 

nother 
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Another of the family, Walter van Keppel, took part in the 
contest for the Duchy of Guelder (towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century) between Arnold, the reigning Duke, and his 
son Adolf, who commenced operations by laying violent hands 
upon his sire one night as he was going to bed, carrying him 
five German leagues on foot, and keeping him close prisoner in 
a dungeon for six months. ‘I saw them several times,’ says 
Philippe de Comines, ‘in the Duke of Burgundy’s chamber, 
pleading their causes before the Council, and the good old man 
in a passion threw his son his glove, and demanded a combat.’ 
The Duke of Burgundy would fain have reconciled them, and 
offered the young Duke, who was his favourite, the govern- 
ment of the province with the whole revenue, stipulating merely 
that a small town near Brabant, called Grave, and the title of 
Duke, should be retained by the father. ‘I was deputed,’ con- 
tinues the chronicler, ‘ with others wiser than myself, to make 
this proposal to the young Duke, whose answer was, that he 
would rather fling his father head foremost into a well and 
himself after him than consent to such an accommodation ; for 
his father had been Duke four-and-forty years already, and it 
was now time that he should have his turn; but he would 
willingly allow him a pension of 3000 florins, upon condition 
that he would leave the duchy and never come into it again.’ 
We regret to say that Lord Albeniarle’s ancestor took the side 
of the unnatural son, it being recorded that he was one of the 
eight persons whom Duke Arnold refused to pardon, and 
resolved on punishing when his turn came. 

‘Treason, sacrilege, and proscription,’ remarks Gibbon, ‘are 
often the best titles of nobility.’ Passing over the many titles of 
this kind to which the Keppels of Guelderland may doubtless 
lay claim, we come to the founder of the English branch, Arnold 
Joost van Keppel, who at the age of thirteen, 1685, succeeded 
his father in the Lordship of Voorst, being then page of honour 
to the Stadholder. He is described as the youngest, liveliest, 
and handsomest of the Dutchmen who accompanied the expedi- 
tion in 1689. 


‘On the accession of William to the throne he employed Keppel 
chiefly as an amanuensis ; but his charming disposition, added to his 
good looks and winning manners, so won the affections of his royal 
master, that he soon became the dispenser of his patronage, the depo- 
sitary of his secrets, and his inseparable companion in peace or war. 
When he came of age, in 1695, he was raised to the peerage by the 


titles of Baron 


ord, Viscount Bury of St. Edmunds, and Earl of 
Albemarle.’ 


The date of the peerage is 1696; when, if he was only 
thirteen 
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thirteen in 1685, he must have been twenty-four. The rapid 
elevation of so young a man, on the score of winning manners 
and good looks, was startling, and led to invidious comparisons 
with the favourites of James I. and other Court minions, till the 
indisputable merit of Keppel amply justified the full amount of 
honours that had been conferred upon him. He is first brought 
upon the stage by Lord Macaulay in 1698, in marked contrast 
to Portland, ‘a most trusty but not a very respectful subject, 
who, as an early friend of the Prince of Orange, had acquired 
a habit of plain-speaking that he could not unlearn when the 
comrade of his youth had become the Sovereign of three king- 
doms. Keppel, on the other hand, had a great desire to please, 
and looked up with unfeigned admiration to a master whom he 
had been accustomed, ever since he could remember, to consider 
as the first of living men. ‘ Arts, therefore, which were neg- 
lected by the elder courtier, were assiduously practised by the 
younger. So early as the spring of 1691 shrewd observers were 
struck by the manner in which Keppel watched every turn of 
the King’s eye and anticipated the King’s unuttered wishes.’ 

Portland was at no pains to conceal the feelings of resentful 
jealousy with which he regarded so formidable a rival. He 
even intimated an intention of retiring from the Court; and, 
according to Lord Macaulay, it was to conciliate him by a fresh 
distinction, as well as to separate him from the object of his 
dislike, that he was appointed ambassador to France. But 
Burnet and Rapin, whom Lord Macaulay has obviously para- 
phrased in his description of Albemarle, mention Portland’s 
Jealousy as arriving at the exploding-point upon his return 
from his embassy, when (says Burnet) ‘he could not bear the 
visible superiority in favour that the other was grown up to; 
so he took occasion, from a small preference that was given 
him, in prejudice of his own post as Groom of the Stole, and 
upon it withdrew from the Court, and laid down all his employ- 
ments.’ ~ These he refused to resume, although he continued to 
serve the King as councillor and diplomatist. Burnet gives an 
additional trait which is hardly in keeping with the character: 
‘He was a cheerful young man, that had the art to please, but 
was so much given up to his own pleasures that he could scarce 
submit to the attendance and the drudgery that was necessary 

_to maintain his post. He never yet distinguished himself in 
anything, though the King did it in everything.’ 

It was not only in his royal master’s eyes that Keppel shone to 
the disadvantage of his dry, haughty, and reserved competitor. 
He had almost managed, by dint of affability and tact, to cause 

his 
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his foreign origin to be forgotten by the English, when (in 1700) 
the question of the Irish forfeitures raised a storm which not 
merely imperilled the recently-acquired fortunes of the Dutch 
courtiers, but shook the throne. William, it will be remem- 
bered, thought fit to distribute a large portion of the forfeited 
estates as he and his predecessors had been wont to distribute 
the hereditary domains of the Crown. The grant that provoked 
most censure was that to his ex-mistress, Elizabeth Villiers, 
popularly valued at 20,000/. a-year. ‘ But (adds Lord Macaulay, 
who labours hard to palliate the transaction) of all the grants, 
the largest was to Woodstock, the eldest son of Portland; the 
next was to Albemarle. An admirer of William cannot relate, 
without pain, that he divided between these two foreigners an. 
extent of country larger than Hertfordshire.’ The Parliamentary 
Commissioners reported that there were grants to Albemarle of 
altogether 108,600 acres, and that prior to the inquiry he had. 
sold or mortgaged portions to the amount of 13,000/. 

This ill-advised act of royal bounty was rendered more 
surprising and exasperating by what had occurred in 1695, 
when the grant to Portland of a magnificent estate in Denbigh- 
shire had been reluctantly and ungraciously annulled, in com- 

liance with an irresistible outburst of popular indignation. 

he renewed attempt gave occasion for a memorable quarrel 
between the two Houses, which must have ended in a civil 
war, had not the Lords prudently given way at the most critical 
moment, and concurred in a Bill providing that all the property 
which had belonged to the Crown at the time of the accession 
of James II., or which had been since forfeited to the Crown, 
should be vested in trustees. This measure, fortunately for the 
Dutch courtiers, was not pressed to extremities ; but their Irish 
grants were cancelled ; and, in part compensation to Albemarle, 
the King, in the course of the following year, sent some of the 
first English artificers to Holland, ‘to beautify the house and 
grounds of his country seat.’ No less than fifty thousand pounds 
were spent upon it ; and we should infer, from a contemporary 
description, that the house and place were then rather con- 
structed than beautified : 


‘Once I rid from Diesen to Zutphen, over the Issell, in order to. 


see a most noble and magnificent house of the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Albemarle that his lordship had lately built about half 
league from Zutphen, and from which city there is a very spacious 
avenue, or access made to the house, between a double row of trees; 


his lordship possessing a considerable estate in that province. This. 


house has noble gardens adjoining to it, and made after the greatest 
models—with terras-walks, fountains, cascades, lands, &c. But they 
were 
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were not then (1699) finished, no more than the house when I went 
to see them, after the last campaign.’ * 


The place passed out of the family in 1756; and when the present 
Lord Albemarle visited it some years since, he found scarcely 
a vestige of its former splendour. The pleasure-grounds had 
been converted into a field of rye, the wings of the house pulled 
down, and the Keppel arms on the pediment of the main building 
were the sole remaining memento of the family. 

‘In March, 1702, Albemarle (the first Earl) went to Holland 
to make the necessary arrangements for the ensuing campaign. 
While so engaged he received the intelligence of the dangerous 
illness of his royal patron, and rushed home to his bedside.’ But 
it was clearly in the preceding month that he was sent to confer 
with Heinsius. The accident which was the immediate cause 
of William’s last illness, the stumble of his favourite horse, 
‘Sorrel,’ on the molehill, occurred on the 20th February: hu- 
mours of menacing appearance showed themselves on his knee 
on the 1st of March: he died on the 8th, and during the last 
three days was only kept alive by cordials. Describing what 
took place on the 7th, Lord Macaulay states that Albemarle 
had arrived at Kensington from the Hague, exhausted by rapid 
travelling. ‘His master bade him go to rest for some hours, 
and then summoned him to make his report. That report was 
in all respects satisfactory. ‘The States-General were in the best 
temper ; the troops, the provisions, and the magazines, were in 
the best order. Everything was in readiness for an early cam- 
paign.’ It was adding a fresh pang to death to give him a 
glimpse of such a prospect; but he received the intelligence 
with the calmness of a man whose work was done. He died 
between seven and eight the next morning, having exerted his 
last remains of strength during the night to take an affectionate 
farewell of his most attached followers. ‘To Albemarle (con- 
tinues Lord Macaulay) he gave the keys of his closet and of his 
private drawers. “ You know,” he said, “what to do with 
them.”’ No authority is given for these details. Burnet, 
who was in personal attendance on the dying King, merely 
says :— 

‘He had sent the Earl of Albemarle over to Holland to put things 
in a readiness for an early campaign. He came back on the seventh 
. of March, in the morning, with so good an account of everything, 
that, if matters of that kind could have wrought on the King, it must 
have revived him ; but the coldness with which he received it, showed 


* +A Description of the King’s Royal Palace and Gardens at Loo, together 
with a Short Account of Holland, &c.’ By Walter Harris, M.D., Physician in 
Ordinary to His Majesty. London, MDCXCIX. 
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how little hopes were left: soon after he said, “Je tire vers ma fin.” 
{I draw towards my end.) ... 

‘ About five in the morning he desired the sacrament, and went 
through the office with great appearance of seriousness, but could not 
express himself; when this was done, he called for the Earl of Albe- 
marle, and gave him a charge to take care of his papers.’ * 


At the time of William’s death, Lord Albemarle was a Major- 
General in the British service, Captain and Colonel of the First 
Troop of Guards, Master of the Robes, Colonel-General of the 
Swiss and Grisons in the service of the United Provinces, and 
a Knight of the Garter. The lordship of Breevorst and 
200,000 guilders were bequeathed to him by a codicil to the 
King’s will; but having no landed property in England, he left 
it permanently for his native country soon after the King’s 
death, and took his seat as a noble in the Assembly of the 
States-General. The next year he was appointed a Lieutenant- 
General of cavalry in the Dutch service, and joined the allied 
army on the 7th of August, 1703. His friendship, as the young 
Dutch favourite, had been eagerly courted by the hero of Blen- 
heim, who (to use Lord Macaulay’s words), ‘ studiously ingratiated 
himself with Albemarle by all the arts which a mind singularly 
observant and sagacious could learn from a long experience in 
Courts.’ The motive was obvious; nor, we can well believe, 
did the good understanding that subsisted between them suffer 
any disturbance from one marked point of dissimilarity. ‘ Al- 
bemarle (as described by his descendant) was very prodigal in 
his mode of living; Marlborough erred in the opposite extreme. 
But the one was as ready to give as the other to receive hospi- 
tality. Whenever the Duke’s business required his presence at 
the Hague, he became the guest of his friend.’ But no considera- 
tions of personal interest or convenience would have induced 
Marlborough to peril his own reputation, or the fate of a cam- 
paign, by the appointment of an incompetent officer to act under 
or co-operate with him, and it was on his express recommendation 
that in each of his principal campaigns an important command 
was intrusted to his friend. 

Albemarle conducted the attack on Mortaigne and the in- 
vestment of Aire in 1710. When the allied army was drawn 


* Burnet, ‘History of his own Times,’ vol. ii. pp. 301-304. Lord Macaulay's 
account of the death of William is a detached although apparently revised and 
polished fragment of his History, which closes abruptly with the General Election 
of 1701. The details are taken, with a few verbal alterations, from Rapin, whose 
exact words relating to the final charge to Albemarle are: ‘He (the King) took 
leave of the Duke of Ormond and others, and delivered to the Lord Albemarle 
the keys of his closet and scrutore, telling him that he knew what to do with 
them.’ (‘Hist.,’ vol. iii. p. 506.) Rapin had been tutor in Portland’s family and 
was in communication with persons about the Court. 
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up in two lines between Lisle and Douay in 1711, he com- 
manded the second line; and in 1712 he was appointed to 
the chief command of the Dutch forces in the field. Unfor- 
tunately, Marlborough had recently been replaced as Captain- 
General of the British troops in the Netherlands by the Duke of 
Ormond, who, in flat contradiction to public assurances of 
unabated zeal in the common cause, had a secret order from 
Bolingbroke not to hazard a battle. ‘When I asked him,’ 
writes Gualtier, through whom this order was communicated to 
the French minister, ‘what Marshal Villars was to do in case 
Prince Eugene or the Dutch attacked him, he replied, there 
was only one thing to do—to fall upon him and cut him to 
pieces, him and his whole army.’ The ungenerous, if not 
treacherous, haste with which Ormond declared a separate 
armistice and withdrew his troops, leaving the allies to make 
head as they best might against the common foe, was the 
cause of a great disaster to Albemarle. Prince Eugene, whose 
army was still numerically equal to the French, had laid siege 
to Landrecy, and posted Albemarle at Denain, a village on the 
Scheldt, with ten battalions and twenty-three squadrons. His 


' only means of communication with the Grand Army on the other 


side were by a single pontoon bridge. He had borrowed some 
pontoons from Ormond to make another; but the moment the 
armistice was declared, Ormond insisted on their being returned ; 
‘nor (says Rapin) could all the Earl, the Prince, or the States- 

eneral say, prevail with him to leave them but for eight days.’ 

Albemarle’s position was assailed by an overwhelming force on 
the 24th of July. Prince Eugene, who was in a redoubt on the 
opposite bank, sent to him to hold out as long as possible and 
rely on effective support. He made a gallant resistance, and 
did all that could be done by conduct and bravery to prolong 
the unequal contest. After his entrenchments had been forced, 
and the confusion seemed irretrievable, he called to such troops 
as he had left to follow him, and rushed forwards, as he sup- 
posed, at their head. The resulting position is thus Pg 1d 
related by the French general, whom he and his staff rather 
tumbled against than charged :— 


‘I entered the entrenchment at the head of the troops, and I had 
not gone twenty paces when the Duke (sic) of Albemarle and six or 


. Seven Imperial lieutenant-generals found themselves at my horse’s 


feet. I begged them to excuse me if the present state of affairs did 
not allow of all the politeness that I owed to them; but the first step 

was to provide for the security of their persons.’ 
True to his word, Prince Eugene had brought up his infantry 
to the river side ; but the only bridge had broken down, and he 
was 
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was compelled to be a passive spectator of the catastrophe. 
‘ Military men,’ says Burnet, ‘assured me that if it had not been 
for that misfortune, Villars’ attempt might have turned fatally on 
himself, and to the ruin of his whole army.’ These details are 
important as modifying the commonly received impression of 
the affair, which is thus stated by Earl Stanhope. 


‘ Lord Albemarle, taken by surprise on the afternoon of the 24th 
of July, was put to the rout. The French Chief slew or scattered 
the greater part of the force at Denain and took prisoners no less 
than 3000; amongst these Albemarle and the Princes of Anhalt and 
Nassau-Siegen. To add to the poignancy of their defeat, it had for 
one of its witnesses Eugene himself, who was approaching rapidly on 
the other bank of the Scheldt, but was stopped short by the redoubt 
of the Denain bridge which the French had seized.’ * 


It does not appear when Albemarle obtained his release, but we 
find that Prince Eugene passed the greater part of the following 
winter with him at the Hague. ‘On the death of Queen 
Anne, he was sent by the States-General to congratulate her 
successor on his accession to the English throne, and the 
new monarch, and his son the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards 
George II., passed the first night of their journey to England 
with Lord Albemarle, at his house at the Voorst. In 1717 he 
was nominated by the nobles of Holland to compliment Peter 
the Great on his arrival in that country, and attended him to 
Amsterdam.’ He died the following year, and was succeeded 
by his son, William Anne, born June 5th, 1702, to whom Queen 
Anne stood godmother in person. On the strength of this tie 
an application was made in his behalf, when in his fourth year, 
for a Captain’s commission in the army, which was refused. 

* However he had not very long to wait for his promotion, for at 
the age of fifteen he was appointed to a company in the First Regi- 
ment of Foot Guards, which gave him the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the army, a grade which his biographer and the present bearer of 
his title did not reach until he was on the wrong side of forty.’ 

He became a Major-General in 1741, and served in that 
capacity at Dettingen, where he had a horse shot under him, and 
behaved with great gallantry. He commanded the first line 
(including the brigade of Guards), at Fontenoy; and his de- 
scendant claims for him the honour, if it be one, of being the 
principal interlocutor in the traditional interchange of courtesies. 


‘ The barrier passed, the English and French brigades of Guards 
found themselves confronted with each other at a distance of thirty 





* ‘History of England, comprising the Reign of Queen “Anne until the Peace 
at Utrecht—1701-1713.’ By Eurl Stanhope. Page 535. 
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yards. #A pause ensued of sufficient duration to enable Lord Charles 
Hay to make some chaffing observations to Count d’Aubeterre, and to 
bring to the front the Duc de Biron, General of the French Household 
Division, and holding a corresponding rauk to that of Lord Albemarle. 
Then is said to have occurred that strange colloquy between the 
English and French Commanders. Lord Albemarle, taking off his 
hat, calls out, “ Messieurs les Gardes Frangaises, tirez,” whereupon the 
French General, not to be outdone in politeness, answers, “ Messieurs 
les Gardes Anglaises, tirez-vous les premiers ; nous riposterons.”’ 


Suspecting the story to be a myth, Lord Albemarle suggests 
that it arose from the practice in the French army of receiving 
the enemy’s fire before firing—a practice that cost them dear on 
this occasion—and he urges that, if the invitation was given at 
all, ‘ no officer of inferior rank would have ventured to enter upon 
such a dialogue in the immediate presence of the French and 
English Generals of division.’ He does not seem to be aware 
that the story has definitively taken its place amongst the ‘ Mock 
Pearls of History’ since the production of a letter (first printed 
by Mr. Carlyle), from Lord Charles Hay to his brother, Lord 
Tweedale, written shortly after the battle, in which he says— 


‘ It was our regiment that attacked the French Guards, and when 
we came within twenty or thirty paces of them, I advanced before our 
regiment, and hoped they would stand until we came up to them, and 
not swim the Scheldt as they did the Mayn at Dettingen. Upon 
which I immediately turned about to our regiment, speeched them, 
and made them huzzah —I hope with a will. An officer (d’ Auteroche) 
came out of the ranks, and tried to make his men huzzah: however, 
there were not above three or four in their brigade that did.’ 


This, it must be owned, puts a different complexion upon the 
matter by converting a chivalrous interchange of courtesy into 
something like ‘ chaff.’ 

The battle of Fontenoy was fought on the 30th of April, 1745 ; 
that of Culloden on the 16th of April, 1745. Lord Albemarle and 
his son,. Lord Bury, filled the same relative positions in each ; 
Lord Albemarle commanding the front line of the infantry and 
Lord Bury acting as aide-de-camp to the Duke of Cumberland. 
‘On the morning of the 16th, Lord Bury had a narrow escape 
from a Highlander who had got within the English lines, under 
the pretence of asking quarter, for the purpose of killing the 
Duke. Mistaking the aide-de-camp, who happened to pass in a 
’ showy uniform, for the Commander-in-Chief, he suddenly seized 
one of the soldiers’ muskets and discharged it at Lord Bury, 
happily without effect, ‘receiving the next moment with per- 
fect indifference, and as a matter of course, the shot with which 
his own existence was immediately terminated by another 

soldier,’ 
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soldier.* When the two armies were drawn up and confronting 
each other in order of battle, Lord Bury was sent forward to 
reconnoitre something that looked like a battery, and advanced 
to within one hundred yards of the rebels, when they opened fire 
upon him, and this was the beginning of the battle. He was 
selected to carry the news of the victory to the King, who im- 
mediately ordered him a thousand pounds. 

On the Duke’s departure for London (July 18th), Lord Albe- 
marle succeeded him as Commander-in-Chief in Scotland. 
The intervening three months between the victory and the 
departure, were employed by the ‘royal boy, as Mr. Carlyle 
terms him, in a manner that has left an indelible stigma on his 
name. ‘Great intercession, writes Walpole, ‘is made for the 
two Earls (Kilmarnock and Cromarty). The King is much in- 
clined to some mercy, but the Duke, who was not so much of a 
Cesar after a victory as in gaining it, is for the utmost severity. 
It was lately proposed to present him with the freedom of some 
Company: one of the Aldermen said aloud, “ Then let it be of 
the Butchers.”’ Yet he rather fell behind than outran the popular 
call for blood. The nation had been terribly frightened, and no 
passion is more prone to cruelty than fear, Amongst Lord 
Albemarle’s correspondents was the notorious General Hawley, 
who writes from London, August 16th, 1746— 


‘ His Majesty looks very sour, and only asked me if I had been at 
the bathe. What was in his head I don’t know; but they plague 
him to death for pardons for all those rascalls. This total defeat in 
Italy has put him a little into humour again. . . . I wish you not 
only out of camp, but out of the country, which I wish on fire, and 
nothing but the blood of the natives to quenche it. I am purely ill 
with them all. They say every act of rapine, cruelty, and murder 
that the Duke ordered was by my advice. My answer is, that I 
never offered to give him any advice, but if he had asked it, I. would 
have advised ten times more. The citty are in a flame upon Cro- 
marty’s being pardoned.’ 


Colonel the Hon. George Howard, Governor Of Carlisle Castle, 
writes thus to Lord Albemarle from Carlisle, Sept. 11th, 1746 :— 


‘“My Lorp,—The Judges came back here last Monday; the 
tryals are begun, and will be very tedious. The Scotch lawyers, 
who are come here as Rebell Council, are playing all the game already, 
even so far as to try to suborn the king’s evidence. 

‘ “ We have erected a fine new gallows, which will hold fifteen at a 
time. God send it may be made a proper use of.”’ 


On the 10th of January, 1747, Hawley writes to announce that 





* Chambers’ ‘ History of the Rebellion, p. 247. ‘William Augustus Duke of 
Cumberland ; being a Sketch of his Military Life and Character, &c., &c.’- By 
A. N. Campbell-Maclachlan, M.A., &c., &c. Page 104. Lord 
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Lord Albemarle is to be of the Flanders staff, under the Duke 


of Cumberland, and, referring to the despatch of Hamilton’s 
Scotch regiment to Ireland, he adds— 


* “ Hamilton’s affair has made rare work here. There’s a certain 
Duke (Newcastle) takes all sorts of pains to tell everybody there’s 
nothing in it, and it has been wrong represented. His Majesty flames. 
The Duke swears, and the Scotch , not speak. I am glad you are 
quitt of them. Give ’em your curse at parting from the highest to the lowest.””’ 


Another of this gallant officer’s epistles throws light on the 
military arrangements as well as the military orthography of 
the period. He was in command of the Life Guards: 


‘“T have moved my camp, and have pitched fronting Grosvenor 
Park gate. You muste remember a single chattau that fronts the gate, 
where the Duke has been twice by seven o’clock about his dragoons 
cloathing, horses, &e. He is so full of them, I thinke he has forgott 
the Guards ; however, I am reducing the size of my men and horses ; 
T have sold him 12 of my men above sia foot highe for six guineas a man, 
with their own consent tho’. I am trying to recruit the Horse Guards 
with my tall horses, and then I’m sure you'll laughe, but pray keep 
that a secret. Crawfurd’s troop does bite.if they can find the money, 
and I hope Charley (Lord Cadogan) and Tyrawley will bite too. 


Dell (Lord Delawarr) won't, tho’ they are all crowded with pipers 
and blind ones.”’ 


Two officers under Lord Albemarle’s command, Ensign 
Campbell and Lieutenant Ferguson, quarrelled, and Campbell 
knocked Ferguson down. In reference to the ensuing court- 
martial the Secretary for War (Henry Fox) writes to Lord 
Albemarle, November 27, 1746 :— 


‘Mr. Ferguson is justly acquitted of the charge against him; but 
his complaining to a court-martial instead of resenting in another 
manner the usage he had received from Campbell, it must be supposed 
will necessarily prevent the officers of his regiment from rolling with 
him. H. M. particularly asked if they had not their swords on when 
this happened, and bids me tell your Lordship that as an officer, not as 
king, it is his opinion that if Campbell is pardon’d, a hint should be 
given to Ferguson that he must fight him or be broke.’ 

George II. gave the strongest sanction to duelling which 
could well be given by royal example, when he challenged his 
brother-in-law, Frederic William of Prussia, to a hostile meeting, 
which was with difficulty prevented.* 

The crowning event of the campaign of 1747 was the battle 
of Laufeld, in which the Duke of Cumberland was defeated by 





* It has been made a question whether this formal challenge was actually sent, 
but terms of defiance were interchanged, and the names of the proposed seconds 
were made known.—Lord Hervey’s ‘ Memoirs,’ vol. i. p. 127. Carlyle’s ‘ History 
of Frederic the Great,’ vol. ii. ch. 7. 

Marshal 
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Marshal Saxe. The British infantry, commanded by Albe- 
marle, bore the brunt, and, as at Fontenoy, were left unsup- 
ported by their allies. The Duke, who had no one quality of a 
general besides courage, was also out-generalled as before. 
Walpole, in his satirical way, has hit the truth :—‘ We would fight 
when the French did not intend. We gave them, or did not take 
advantage of the situation. What part of our army was engaged 
did wonders, for the Dutch ran away, and we had contrived to 
post the Austrians in such a way that they could not assist us.’ 

In 1748 Albemarle was appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
the British forces serving in the Low Countries, and ‘ being 
senior in rank to nearly all the allied Generals, he came 
not infrequently in the temporary command of all the whole 
confederate army.’ This alternation of command was not un- 
common. At the commencement of the campaign of Blenheim, 
Marlborough and the Margrave of Baden commanded on alter- 
nate days; but the inconvenience and risk were obvious, and we 
cannot blame Prince William of Orange, the newly-elected 
Stadtholder, for putting an end to such a state of things, by raising 
a Dutch officer to the full rank of general, although this pro- 
motion gave so much umbrage to Lord Albemarle as to induce 
him to tender his resignation. Matters were still in suspense 
when hostile operations were suspended, and peace was formally 

roclaimed in the autumn. , 

In 1749 he was made a Knight of the Garter, and appointed 
Ambassador to Paris, where he remained in that capacity till 
his death. His munificent mode of living is described by Wal- 
pole :—‘ Everybody goes to Paris. Lord Albemarle keeps an 
immense table there, with sixteen people in his kitchen. His 
aides-de-camp invite everybody; but he seldom graces the 
banquet himself” It would seem that his hospitality was con- 
fined to his countrymen, for Lord Chesterfield, assuming that 
his son was less anxious to partake of it on that account, 


writes, Jan. 14, 1750: 


* However, I would have you show no shyness to Lord Albemarle, 
but go to him, and dine with him oftener it may be than you may 
wish, for the sake of hearing him speak well of you when he returns. 
He is a good deal in fashion here, and his puffing you (to use an awk- 
ward expression) before your return here, will be of great use to you 
afterwards.’ 

Lord Albemarle is one of the examples which Lord Chester- 
field was constantly impressing on his son of the paramount 
importance of the graces : 

‘Between you and me (for this must go no further) what do you 
think has made our friend Lord Albemarle Colonel of a regiment of 
Guards, Governor of Virginia, Groom of the Stole, and ambassador to 


Paris— 
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Paris—amounting in all to sixteen or seventeen thousand pounds a- 
year? Was it his birth? No;—a Dutch gentleman. Was it his 
state? No; hehadnone. Was it his learning, his party, his political 
abilities and application? You can answer these questions easily 
and as soon as I can render them. What was it then? Many people 
wondered, but Ido not. It was his air, his address, his manners, and his 
graces. Show me any one instance where intrinsic worth and merit, 
unassisted by exterior accomplishments, have raised any man so high.’ 

This is going much too far in the way of depreciation, and 
against it may be set the impartial estimate of Marmontel : 

‘A personage totally different from Count Kauniz was this Lord 
Albemarle, ambassador of England, who died at Paris as regretted 
amongst us as in his own country. He was par excellence what is 
called wn galant homme: noble, sensible, generous, full of loyalty, 
frankness, politeness, and goodness, he united what is best and most 
estimable in the two characters of English and French,’ * 


On the evening of December 2nd, 1754, he was taken ill at 
Paris as he was going home from a supper party, and died in a 
few hours. The current story ran that the event was announced 
to Lady Albemarle in a dream; or (as Lady Temple tells it) 
‘that she thought she saw her husband dressed in white; the 
same thing happened before the Duke of Richmond’s death, 
and often has happened before the death of any of her family.’ 
This may pair off with the Bodach Glas of the M‘Ivors. 

When George, the third Earl, delivered up the insignia of 
his father’s Order of the Garter, the King said to him: ‘ Your 
father had a great many good qualities, but he was a sieve.’ 
Walpole sarcastically remarks: ‘ It is the last receiver into which 
I should have thought his Majesty would have poured gold.’ 
The King alluded to his large demands for secret service money, 
which was honestly expended on public objects. At all events, 
he saved nothing, and died poor, probably in debt, for the estate 
of Voorst was sold by the son to the Count of Lynden in 
September, 1756. 

The accession to the peerage made no change in the position 
or mode of life of the third Earl. He remained a member of 
the Duke of Cumberland’s military household, and accompanied 
him in the campaign of 1757, which ended with the disastrous 
Convention of Closterseven, signed September 10, by which 
38,000 Hanoverians and Hessians laid down their arms, and 

‘ were broken up as a force without becoming prisoners of war. 
The King publicly disclaimed this convention, and threw the 
whole blame and responsibility on his son. When the Duke 
first appeared in the royal presence, the King never addressed 


* ‘Mémoires,’ tom. i. p. 342. ° 
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a word to him, but said aloud, in the course of the evening, 
‘Here is my son, who has ruined me and disgraced himself.’ 
The Duke resented this treatment by resigning all his employ- 
ments, but took no step to vindicate himself at the expense of 
his father. The only minister who guessed the truth, or had 
the courage to speak out, was Pitt, the great Commoner, who, 
when the King said he had given the Duke no orders for such 
a treaty, answered, ‘ But full powers, Sir—very full powers.’ A 
document discovered amongst Lord Albemarle’s (the third Earl’s) 
papers proves that Pitt was right :— 


‘Copy of H.M.’s letter to H.R.H. the Duke, dated August the 9th, 
1757.’ 


‘Dear Wii11am,—I just received your letter of the 2nd August, 
by which I see the distracted situation of my affairs in Germany. I 
am convinced of your sense, and capacity, and zeal, for my service, 
therefore, you will receive powers to get me and my country out of 
these difficulties, at the best rate you can, by a separate peace as 
elector, including my allies the Duke of Wolfenbuttle, the Land- 
grave, the Duke of Saxony, and Count Buckebourg. Nobody attri- 
butes your bad success either to you or the troops under your 
command, to any cowardice or want of precaution. But it seems, 
fate is everywhere against us. I trust my affairs entirely to your 
conduct. You will talk with my Ministers and choose those you 
think properest for this negotiation, as in the case of war I depend 
upon your courage and skill, so I now depend upon your affection, 
zeal, and capacity, to extricate yourself, me, my brave army, and my 
dearly-beloved subjects, out of the misery of slavery they groan 


under. 
‘I am, dear William, 
‘ Your loving father, 
‘ Grorce R.’ 


Lord Albemarle was Commander-in-Chief of the successful 
expedition against Havannah, in 1762; having under him one 
brother, Major-General William Keppel, who displayed the most 
distinguished gallantry in leading the storming-parties ; whilst 
another, Commodore Augustus Keppel, effectively discharged 
the duty confided to him by the Admiral, with six ships-of-the- 
line, of conducting the naval operations of the siege. Speaking 
of the capture of the place, in the Annual Register, Burke 
says, ‘It was a military advantage of the highest class. It was 
equal to the greatest naval victory by its effect on the enemy’s 
marine, and in the plunder it equalled the produce of a national 
subsidy.’ The plunder was roughly estimated at three millions. 
Lord Albemarle, in a letter to the Duke of Cumberland, ex- 
presses an expectation that his share will, from first to a 
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exceed 100,000. Lord Stanhope states that the naval and mili- 
tary Commanders-in-Chief received 122,6971. a-piece. The two 
younger brothers came next in the distribution; and when the 
place was restored to the Spaniards, a few months after the cap- 
ture, it was remarked that the sole apparent object or result of the 
expedition was to put money into the pockets of the Keppels. 
If we are not misinformed, the estates which now go with the 
title were purchased with this prize-money; so that ‘ Quiden- 
ham’ might not inappropriately be styled ‘ Havannah’ Hall. 

His life and career are glossed over in this work, probably 
from his having been the subject of a separate biography,* but 
the principal illustration of the Keppels of England, of the 
third generation, was Commodore (afterwards Admiral Viscount) 
Keppel, who, strange to say, although a gallant and able 
officer, attained his highest point of celebrity and popularity 
by a drawn battle and a court-martial: whose memory is kept 
alive, as his renown when living was enhanced, rather by 
fortunate coincidences than by remarkable exploits: by painting 
and eloquence more than by professional merit or success. 
It was his fortunate lot to sail round the world with Anson: 
to be the subject of two of Reynolds’s masterpieces: to be 
strikingly associated with the early career of Erskine; and to 
inspire a succession of splendid passages in one of the finest 
compositions of Burke. The central and turning-point of his 
«areer was the naval action off Ushant, July 27th, 1778. After 
some hours’ fighting, in which a good deal of damage was 
sustained by both French and English, the combat was inter- 
rupted by a squall of wind and the approach of night. As soon 
as practicable, Keppel took measures for its renewal by orders 
and signals to the officer in command of the rearmost division, 
Sir Hugh Palliser, who (as he subsequently alleged) was pe 
vented from obeying by the disabled condition of his ship. The 
Admiral, finding himself unsupported, held off, and the French 
fleet sailed back to Brest. 

The nation was furious: party-spirit ran high ; and the two 
criminating and recriminating admirals belonged to opposite 
parties. The court-martial on Keppel lasted thirty-two days. 
Anticipating the acquittal and its effects, Gibbon writes to 
Holroyd, February 6th, 1779: ‘In a night or two we shall be in 
a blaze of illumination, from the zeal of naval heroes, land- 


= and tallow-chandlers ; the last are not the least sincere!’ 


ndon was illuminated, and the mob celebrated the event by 





* ‘Life of Admiral Viscount Keppel.’ By the Hon. and Rev. T. Keppel. In 
wo volumes. 1842. : 
212 breaking 
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breaking into the houses of Palliser and Lord Sandwich (the 
First Lord) and destroying everything they could lay hands on. 
The same spirit extended to the provinces, and the Keppel head 
and arms were substituted for those of Admiral Vernon and the 
Marquis of Granby throughout the whole length and breadth of 
the land. Yet, if he did his duty, he certainly did no more. 
There was little material difference between his case and that of 
Byng, who erred from no lack of bravery. ‘1 will not lead my 
fleet as Keppel did,’ wrote Nelson ; neither, we may rest assured, 
would the Admiral Keppel of our day, who, supported or un- 
supported, would never have suffered the unmolested withdrawal 
of the French. 

The defence was principally conducted by Erskine, whose 
training as a midshipman had made him familiar with nautical 
terms. The day after the trial he received a letter of thanks from 
the Admiral enclosing two bank-notes of 500/. each, which 
he hurried to display to his friend Reynolds, exclaiming : 
‘ Voila, the nonsuit of cow-beef’—his ordinary diet prior to this 
gleam of fortune. 

Admiral Keppel joined the Rockingham Ministry of 1782 as 
First Lord, and was created a Viscount. Lord St. Vincent, on 
announcing his own appointment as First Lord to Lord Keith, 
writes : ‘How I shall succeed, remains to be proved; I have 
known many a good Admiral make ‘a wretched First Lord of the 
Admiralty.’ Mr. Disraeli thinks that Lord Keppel must have 
been one of the First Lords alluded to by Lord St. Vincent ;* but 
his naval administration seems to have been unobjectionable, 
with the exception of the letter of recall to Rodney, which became 
known immediately after the glorious victory of the 12th of 
April, 1782. According to Mr. Massey, always clear-sighted 
and well-informed, ‘Lord Keppel, unable to justify, had the 
meanness and folly to evade even the admission of it. He said 
that no evidence of any such act could be produced, and that it 
was to be treated only as a vague report, not fit for discussion 
in Parliament. This pettifogging quibble was followed by 
immediate exposure.’t The recall was avowed by Fox, who 
attempted a justification; but Rodney had now become the 
popular idol, and Keppel, so far as public opinion was con- 





* *Parliamen Debates.’ ‘ Times,’ March 14, 1876. 

+ ‘A History of England during the Reign of George III.’ Vol. iii. p. 123. 
According to the Parliamentary Debates, Lord Keppel’s point, a poor one, was 
that the recall was not officially before the House. The letter of recall, signed by 
his secretary, was dated May Ist, nearly three weeks after the action, and Pigot, 
who was to supersede Rodney, had set sail before the news of the victory reached 
England. An unavailing attempt is made in the ‘Life’ to shift the responsi- 
bility to the Cabinet. ; 


cerned, 
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cerned, might have been glad to change places with his old 
adversary Palliser. In one of Gillray’s caricatures, ‘ Britannia’s 
Assassination,’ Keppel is lowering his flag with, ‘ He that fights 
and runs away, &c.’ in his mouth. In another, ‘ Rodney Tri- 
umphant,’ or ‘Admiral Lee-Shore in the Dumps,’ Keppel, wear- 
ing a crape hat-band by way of mourning for the victory, 
mutters, ‘ This is more than we expected, more than we wished.’ 

A tribute from the pen of genius will long outlive the 
eulogistic or damnatory extravagance of faction, and Burke’s 
carefully drawn character of Lord Keppel should be valued 
by the family as the Spensers and Fieldings should value 
Gibbon’s reference to the authors of ‘ Fhe Faérie Queen’ and the 
‘History of a Foundling’ in his autobiography. The concluding 
nine or ten pages of ‘A Letter to a Noble Lord’ are devoted to 
Keppel, who is introduced thus : 


‘It was but the other day that, on putting in order some things that 
had been brought here on my quitting London for ever, I looked over 
a number of fine portraits, most of them persons now dead, but whose 
society, in my better days, made this a proud and happy place. 
Amongst these was the picture of Lord Keppel. It was painted by 
an artist worthy of the subject, the excellent friend of that excellent 
man from their earliest youth, and a common friend of us both, 
with whom we lived for many years, without a moment of cold- 
ness, of peevishness, of jealousy, or of jar, to the day of our final 
separation. 

‘I ever looked on Lord Keppel as one of the greatest and best men 
ef his age; and I loved and cultivated him accordingly. He was 
much in my heart, and I believe I was in his to the last moment. It 
was at his trial at Portsmouth that he gave me this picture.’* 


Prior to 1770, the three brothers, the Earl, the Admiral, and 
the General, had remained unmarried, and had no immediate 
intention of marrying, relying on their younger brother Frede- 
rick, Bishop of Exeter, for the continuance of the race. The 
Bishop had a wife, Walpole’s niece, and a son ten years old ; 
but the lady managed to make herself so disagreeable to 
the trio of brothers-in-law that they tossed up which of them 
should marry with a view of disappointing her. The toss was 
won (or lost) by Lord Albemarle, who forthwith married a 
daughter of Sir John Miller, and died two years afterwards, 
_ leaving a son, four months old, born May 14th, 1772. This 
son, William Charles, succeeded as fourth Earl, and married in 





* The portrait mentioned by Burke was bequeathed by his widow to his friend, 
Lord Fitzwilliam, and is now in the Fitzwilliam Gallery. Another fine portrait 
of Keppel, by Reynolds, was purchased by the late Sir Robert Peel at Christie ’3 
for 500 guineas, and is now in the National Gallery. 
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1792 a daughter of Lord de Clifford ; the bridegroom being 
twenty and the bride sixteen. ‘There issued from that early union 
a numerous progeny, of which the writer of these Memoirs. 
is the fifth child, third son, and eldest survivor of the family.’ 
He was born on the 13th of June, 1799, in the parish of Maryle- 
bone, but his earliest childhood was passed principally at Elveden 
Hall, Suffolk, an estate bequeathed to his father by Viscount 
Keppel, and now the property of the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh. 
Euston Park is about four miles off, and some of Lord Albe- 
marle’s earliest reminiscences relate to the ‘ Junius’ Duke of 
Grafton. The Duke was a keen sportsman, and admits in his 
autobiography that he preferred hunting to politics. 

‘His principal kennel was in Northamptonshire, but he used to 
bring his hounds to Euston for a part of every season. He had a 
great aversion to our broad ditches with their honeycombed banks, 
and used to call them “Suffolk graves.” Indeed, the whole country 


is a mere rabbit warren, and still goes by the name of the holey 
(holy) land. 


‘In the field the Junius Duke was a strict disciplinarian. Woe- 
betide the wight who uttered a sound when the pack was making a 
cast. His nephew, General William Fitzroy, told me that on one of 
these occasions an old gentleman happened to cough; the Duke rode 
up to him, and taking off his gold-laced hat, said to him, in a voice in 
which politeness and passion strove for.the mastery, “Sir, I wish to 
heaven your cold was better.” ’ 


This is almost as good as Charles Lamb’s reply to the fellow- 
passenger in a stage-coach, who — exclaimed that he 
(Lamb) had a very bad cough: ‘ Yes, Sir, but it is the best I can. 
give you.’ 

Another acquaintance, dating from the Elveden period, was Sir 
Robert Adair, the diplomatist and chosen butt of the wits of 
the ‘Antijacobin,’ his surest title to fame. It has hitherto- 
been a received fact, despite of his own strenuous denial, that 
he went to St. Petersburg on a kind of officious or amateur 
mission from Fox. Hence the stanza in which, figuring as a 
goose, he soliloquises : 

‘I mount, I mount into the sky, 
Sweet bird, to Petersburg I fly, 
Or if you bid to Paris. 
Fresh missions of the Fou and Goose 
Successful treaties may produce, 
Though Pitt in all miscarries.’ 

Lord Albemarle positively asserts that Adair, after making: 

the tour of Europe, took up his residence for a time in the 


Russian capital to acquire a knowledge of Continental politics. 
© 
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We ourselves have heard him, when an octogenarian, throw out 
tolerably plain hints as to the intimate footing on which he 
stood with the Empress Catherine, but Lord Albemarle says 
that he ‘ was not favourably impressed with her personal appear- 
am oe used to describe her as vulgar-looking and shabbily 
ressed, 


‘Adair once accompanied Lord Whitworth, the British Ambas- 
sador, to a dinner which her Imperial Majesty gave at Tzarskeselo. 
The hour of the meal was at three in the afternoon. After dinner 
the guests lounged about the gardens till sunset. One of the ladies 
of the company wishing to show her friends an ornamental box which 
lay on her toilet table, a general officer sent his aide-de-camp to bring 
it down. Unfortunately for the young man he fetched the wrong 
one. Whereupon his chief began boxing his ears and pulling his 
hair. The aide-de-camp fell upon his knees and implored pardon for 
his blunder ; but the general was implacable, and kicked him while 
in the posture of supplication. “This is not a scene for Englishmen 
to witness,” said Lord Whitworth, significantly, and he and Adair 
each turned upon his heel.’ 


A different version has been printed on his authority : 


‘The late Sir Robert Adair used to relate that, during his mission 
to St. Petersburg, he and the French Ambassador were sitting with 
Potemkin, when an aide-de-camp, a young nobleman, brought him a 
disagreeable note or missive of some sort. Potemkin started up, and 
actually kicked the innocent messenger out of the room.’ * 


A good story of a canny Scotchman is told on the authority 
of Sir William Keppel, a cousin and annual guest at Elveden: 


‘ The name of Sir William recalls to remembrance a brother knight 
and one of his oldest friends, the late Sir David Dundas. This officer 
had served under my grandfather at the reduction of the Havannah, 
and succeeded to the chief command of the army during the tem- 
porary retirement of the Duke of York. Sir William told me that, 
being one day at the Horse Guards, the Duke expressed a wish to 
know whether he or Sir David were the tallest. The ex-Commander- 
in-Chief and the Commander-in-Chief elect stood back to back. Sir 
William, who measured them, declared they were exactly of a height. 
When the Duke retired, Keppel asked Dundas why he did not keep 
his head still while under the process of measuring. ‘“ Well man,” 
was the reply of the wily Scotchman, “how should I just know 
whether His Royal Highness would like to be a little shorter ora 
-little taller ?”’ 


In 1805 he was taken to London by his mother to No. 9, 
South Audley Street, the residence of his grandmother, Lady de 





* «Diaries of a Lady of Quality.’ Second edition, p. 62, note. 
Clifford, 
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Clifford, within a stone’s throw of Mrs. Fitzherbert, ‘ the wife, as 
far as the laws of the Church could make her so, of George, 
Prince of Wales :— 


‘But my visits to No..6, Tilney Street were less intended for the 
mistress of the mansion than for a little lady of my own age, who 
eyen’then gave promise of those personal and mental attractions of 
which she became so distinguished in after life. This was Miss 
Mary Georgiana, or as she was called by her friends, “ Minnie” 
Seymour, afterwards the wife of Colonel the Hon. George Dawson 
Damer. She was daughter of Lord Hugh and Lady Horatio Seymour, 


who, dying nearly at the same time, appointed Mrs, Fitzherbert the 
guardian of their orphan child,’ 


Colonel and Mrs. Damer better deserve a passing notice than 
many of their contemporaries who have received honourable 
mention in ‘ Memoirs’ and ‘ Reminiscences.’ Handsome, dis- 
tinguished in look and air, with manners exquisitely winning 
and high-bred, good-natured, good-tempered, always eager to 
please or do a service, always ready to be pleased, buoyant and 
elastic in spirit, hopeful and bright by temperament, they glad- 
dened wherever they came: they were welcomed with a cordial 
smile in all circles, and presented in their own persons the 
strongest possible example of the discriminating power of Fashion, 
which, carefully watched, will be found to set aside or make light 
of every other social consideration for agreeability. We are 
speaking not of her capricious and temporary preferences, but of 
the fixed position or distinction which she confers, Although 
well born and well connected, the Damers were not pre-eminent 
in birth or rank: they were not rich: indeed, they occasionally 
resorted to temporary retirement (abroad or in the country) to 
economise. But the maxim ‘out of sight out of mind’ did not 
apply to them: the moment they reappeared, they resumed what 
seemed their rightful place as cherished guests and the most 
liberal and graceful dispensers of hospitality. 

If in any sense they were exclusive, it was without intending 
to be so: upon a principle of natural selection or attraction which 
drew round them al! that was choice, cultivated or accomplished, 
whilst instinctively repelling pretension and vulgarity. _* With 
the lives of the sisters (Berry), remarks Lady Theresa Lewis, 
‘closed a society which will be ever remembered by all who 
frequented those pleasant little gatherings in Curzon Street.’ 
With the lives of the Damers closed a society which will be 
ever remembered by all who were admitted to those pleasant 
dinners and afternoon or evening gatherings in Tilney Street. 

The father of the reminiscent was the faithful adherent and 
intimate friend of Charles James Fox, who obtained for him the 


appointment 
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appointment of Master of the Buckhounds when the ministry of 
‘all the Talents’ was formed on the death of Pitt in January, 
1806. Lord and Lady Albemarle, with their children, passed 
the ensuing Easter holidays at St. Anne’s Hill :— 


‘It was at the time of our visit that the symptoms of dropsy, the 
disease of which Fox died a few months later, began to show them- 
selves. His legs were so swollen that he could not walk; he used to 
wheel himself about in what was called a “Merlin chair;” indeed, 
out of this chair I never remember to have seen him. . . .’ 

* * + * * * * 


‘ He wore a single-breasted coat of a light grey colour, with plated 
buttons as large as half-crowns; a thick linsey-woolsey waistcoat, 
sage-coloured breeches, dark worsted stockings, and gouty shoes 
coming over the ankles. 

‘Fox was not visible of a morning. He either transacted the 
business of his office, or was occupied in it, or reading Greek plays, 
or French fairy tales, of which last species of literature I have heard 
my father say he was particularly fond. 

* At one o'clock was the children’s dinner. We used to assemble 
in the dining-room ; Fox was wheeled in at the same moment for his 
daily basin of soup. That meal despatched, he was for the rest of 
the day the exclusive property of us children, and we all adjourned 
to the garden for our game at trap-ball. All was now noise and 
merriment. Our host, the youngest amongst us, laughed, chaffed, and 
chatted the whole time. As he could not walk, he of course had the 
innings, we the bowling and fagging out; with what glee would he 
send the ball into the bushes in order to add to his score, and how 
a would he wrangle with us whenever we fairly bowled 

im out!’ 


It is laid down by Dr. Johnson that ‘the value of every story 
depends on its being true. A story is a picture of an individual 
or of human nature in general: if it be false, it is a picture of 
nothing.’ Lord Albemarle’s stories have so far the stamp of 
truth that, when he does not speak as an eye-witness, he almost 
always vouches his authority. But it may fairly be made a 
question whether the recollection of a boy of nine years old is a 
sufficient authority for such a story as the following :— 


*To the rear of the Rutland Arms, Newmarket, is a house called. 
“the Palace.” It was the residence of Charles the Second during 
the races, and was used for the same purpose by George, Prince of 
’ Wales, when he was on the turf. 

‘Mr. Tattersall, the founder of the celebrated establishment that 
goes by his name, had a breeding farm at Ely, called “ Red Barns.” 
Here stood his famous horse, “ Highflyer.” The Prince, who was 
very intimate with Mr. Tattersall, and joint proprietor with him in 
the “Morning Post,” was a frequent though an uninvited guest at 

Red 
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Red Barns. His Royal Highness used to take his own party with 
him, and the consumption of port wine on such occasions was some- 
thing awful. 

‘Mr. Edmund Tattersall told me that his uncle Richard, the grand- 
son and successor of the founder of the firm, when he was a boy of 
about nine years old, saw a post-chaise and four drive furiously up to 
the “Palace” door one day, William Windham riding leader and 
Charles Fox wheel, while the Prince of Wales, too full of Red Barns 
port to be in riding or even sitting trim, lay utterly helpless at the 
bottom of the chaise.’ 

Lord Albemarle was sent to Westminster School in his ninth 
year, and fully confirms the worst accounts of the fagging system 
which prevailed in his time. The main interest of his school- 
days, however, centres in the Princess Charlotte, whose acquaint- 
ance he made at the house of his grandmother, her governess, 
in 1808 :— 

‘It was on a Saturday, a Westminster half-holiday. From this 
time forth for the next three years many of my Saturdays and Sun- 
days were passed in her company. She had just completed her twelfth 
year. Her complexion was rather pale. She had blue eyes, and that 
peculiarly blonde hair which was characteristic rather of her German 
than of her English descent. Her features were re , her face, 
which was oval, had not that fulness which later took off somewhat 
from her good looks. Her form was slender but of great symmetry ; 
her hands and feet were beautifully shaped. When excited, she stut- 
tered painfully. Her manners were free from the slightest affecta- 
tion; they rather erred in the opposite extreme. She was an excellent 
actress whenever there was anything to call forth her imitative power. 
One of her fancies was to ape the manners of a man. On these occa- 
sions she would double her fists, and assume an attitude of defence 
that would have done credit to a professed pugilist. What I disliked 
in her, when in this mood, was her fondness for exercising her hands 
upon me in their clenched form.’ 


He goes on to say that, unlike her grandmothers, the Duchess 
of Brunswick and the Queen of England, she was generous to 
excess. She gave him his first watch and his first pony, besides 
being prodigal of ‘tips ;’ and this at a time when she was allowed 
only ten pounds a month for pocket-money, as she tells him in 
a kind and sensible letter of warning against extravagance. His 
description, from hearsay and corréspondence, of her general 
treatment and position, may be read with advantage in connec- 
tion with Lady Rose Weigall’s valuable ‘Memoir.’ But we can 
only find room for those illustrations of her character which were 
drawn from direct personal knowledge. 

Lady de Clifford had an excellent woman cook, quite a cordon 


bleu, on whose performances she had been complimented by the 
Prince : ‘One 
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‘One day, however, at the hour of luncheon, things went ill: the 
Dowager’s bell rang violently. The mutton-chop was so ill dressed 
and so well peppered as to be uneatable. On inquiry it was dis- 
covered that the good old lady’s royal charge had acted as cook, and 
her favourite grandson as scullery-maid. 

‘I have a living witness to this mutton-chop scene in the person of 
my kinsman, Dr. Thomas Garnier, Dean of Winchester, who assures 
me, through my sister, Lady Caroline Garnier, that I said, “ A pretty 
Queen you'll make!” 


On her proposing to take him to the theatre, he objected that 
the pleasure would infallibly entail the pain of a sound flogging, 
as the play and a good supper would make it impossible for him 
to be in time for the eight o’clock morning school :— 


** Leave that to me,” said the Princess, and forthwith penned a 
letter to Dr. Page, taking upon herself the blame for my anticipated 
non-appearance. The morning after the play I came into school 
half-an-hour late, and was “shown up” asa matter of course. With 
a deprecatory “ Please sir,” I presented my royal credentials. The 
doctor glanced at the seal and the hieroglyphic “ Charlotte ” on the 
envelope, and then dropped the letter intd the pocket of his gown 
that his hand might be free to grasp the rod. His next proceeding 
was to perform that part of his duty which always seemed a pleasure. 
That done, he read the letter to the whole form, and added how glad 
he was that he had not opened it sooner, for he would have been 
under the painful necessity of disobeying Her Royal Highness’s 
commands. 

‘ This was not the only occasion on which the Princess made an 
ineffectual attempt to screen me from the consequences of a neglect of 
school duties. She had some project which required my co-operation. 
I pleaded my unfinished exercise for the Monday. It was again 
“Leave that tome.” I did so, but her latinity, in spite of Bishop 
Fisher’s preceptorship, was found on examination not even to come 
up to my low standard. This second attempt to help me was attended 
with exactly the same result as the former.’ 


Her exuberance of animal spirits and indomitable love of 
fun, occasionally hurried her into less excusable eccentricities, as 
when she horsewhipped him after nearly breaking his neck 
(vol. i. p. 305) or amused herself in this fashion— 


‘My sister, Lady Mary Whitbread, reminds me of a certain 
mound in the orchard of Earl’s Court. To the top of this mound the 

’ Princess would entice her and her sisters (who were at that time of 
the respective ages of seven, six, and four) to climb, in order to roll 
them down into a bed of nettles below. the little girls refrained 
from crying and from complaining to their governess, they were sure 
to be rewarded for their reticence by a doll. Indeed the Princess, 
never so happy as when making presents, kept their nursery well 
supplied 
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supplied with dolls. Two of these Lady Mary remembers as going by 
the names of the Princess Charlotte and the Princess of Wales.’ 


Pugilism towards the beginning of the century ranked only 
just below the fine arts, and was encouraged at some of our seats 


of learning as one of the athletic games essential to the training 
of a gentleman. 


‘It was the point upon which no difference of opinion existed 
either between masters and pupils, or between sons and fathers. 

‘Carey (the headmaster), who had been a good fighter in his day, 
did all in his power to foster this pugnacious feeling. When my 
friend and co-Busbeian, Mr. James Mure, was captain of the school, 
the Doctor took him to task for the idleness of one Lambert, a junior 
on the foundation. Mure pleaded that he had not “helped” Lambert 
into College, but that he believed him to be a good honest fellow, and 
by no means deficient in abilities. ‘ Where did he get that black 
eye?” asked Carey. 

‘ “Tn fighting a ‘ scy.’” 

* « Which licked ?” 

«« Lambert.” 

*“ Well! if he is a good fellow and a good fighter we must not be 
too hard upon him for his Latin and Greek.”’ 


When the lad went home for the holidays, he found his father 
preaching from the same text as the doctor. In fact, the ex- 
Master of the Buckhounds was an enlightened patron of the 
prize ring, and one of the noble and illustrious backers of Pearce, 
the Game Chicken, onewhile champion of England, whose 
generosity of disposition was on a par with his pluck— 


‘In his famous fight with James Belcher, the one-eyed pugilist, 
Pearce knocked his antagonist on to the ropes, and, according to the 
pugilistic code, might have gained an easy victory, but he forewent 


his advantage, saying, “I will not hit thee, Jem, lest I knock out thy 
other eye.” ’ 


The excitement caused in 1811 by the forthcoming fight 
between Crib and Molyneux (an American negro), was not 
confined to ‘ us Westminsters,’ and the national exultation at the 
result fell little short of that raised soon afterwards by the 
capture of the ‘ Chesapeake’ by the ‘ Shannon ’— 


‘The fight came off in September of this year. The national 
honour was saved. The Englishman won, although as the news- 
papers announced, “his head was terribly out of shape.” 

‘ A few weeks after the battle, Grandmamma Albemarle sent me 
to Astley’s Amphitheatre with her footman. As my companion was 
in livery, we could not be admitted into the boxes. Immediately in 
the row before me in the pit sat Crib and Molyneux, to both of whom 
I obtained a formal introduction, not a little proud of being able to 

boast 
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boast to my schoolfellows of having made the acquaintance of two 
such celebrities. ‘The appearance of the late combatants was curious. 
The black man had beaten the white one black and blue. The white 
man, the black one green and yellow,’ 


On one occasion when the Lady de Clifford and the Princess 
had driven to Westminster to see him, he was in the fighting 


green, the grass quadrangle of the great cloisters, whither they 
repaired in search of him— 


‘While my good grandmamma was reading quaint monumental 
inscriptions, her royal charge was grasping the rails of the Cloister 
and eagerly straining her eyes to watch the motions of the combatants. 
Her Royal Highness was in high luck, for I appeal to my contem- 
poraries whether they ever witnessed a better fought battle than that 
between John Erskine, afterwards Earl of Mar, and Paddy Brown, 
afterwards Sir John Benyon de Beauvoir.’ 


The fisty duel was equally at vogue at the other public schools. 
The Iron Duke’s first victory was over Bobus Smith in a fair 
stand-up fight at Eton: his only recorded defeat, by a young 
blacksmith in Wales ; and many a laudator temporis acti may 
be still heard regretting that affairs of honour, between boys or 
men, are not still encouraged by the authorities as in the olden 
time. 

Amongst the traits of manners which Lord Albemarle ap- 
propriately recalls is the ‘ Four-in-Hand Club,’ established in 
1808, when the rage for driving had attained its acme— 


‘ The Etonians, who were always lording it over us Westminsters 
with their superior gentility, used to boast that they would never 
condescend to handle the ribbons unless with four sprightly nags at 
their feet ; in other words, they drove stage and we hackney coaches. 
For my \part I was well content with the humbler vehicle. One 
Sunday evening several of us boys met by agreement at the top of St. 
James's Street. Each engaged a hackney coach for himself, and 
having deposited his “Jarvey” inside, we mounted our respective 
boxes and raced down to Westminster, the north archway into Dean’s 
Yard being the winning-post. Over such roads, and with such sorry 
cattle, the wonder is that we reached the goal. Luckily for us our 
course was all down hill.’ 


We have heard of races between sedan chairs at Bath, but 
never before of races between hackney coaches in London, and 
it is to be hoped that the institution will not be revived with 

‘cabs. When railways were unknown, an excellent school for 
driving was supplied by the road. ‘ When’ (says Lord Albe- 
marle) ‘1 became big enough to manage a team, I had the 
honour of driving the London and Norwich Royal Mail. I 
generally selected the stage from Bury to Thetford, the last of 

my 
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my journey homewards.’ The skill thus acquired by the con- 
nivance of the regular driver was occasionally at the expense 
of the passengers ; but the art of ‘handling the ribbons’ was 
pretty generally diffused, and now that driving four-in-hand has 
lost its practical utility and business-like air, the new or revived 
club bears about the same relation to the original one as the 
Eglintoun tournament to the ‘gentle passage of arms’ commemo- 
rated in ‘ Ivanhoe.’ 

A very remarkable letter, now printed for the first time, was 
addressed by the Princess to Lord Albemarle (the father), dated 
January 17th, 1812, in which, with a sneer at her tutor, the 
Bishop of Salisbury, she declares herself an out-and-out Foxite. 
It is too long to quote. Lady de Clifford had frequent occasion 
to reprove her pupil’s levity of conduct and expression, and the 
Princess used to complain to her playfellow of harsh treatment 
on the part of her governess; but ‘after all,’ she would say in 
her cooler moments, ‘there are many worse persons in the world 
than your snuffy old grandmother.’ 

We have here, on Lady de Clifford’s authority, the true ver- 
sion of the disputed scene with Lord Eldon on Sunday, 17th 
January, 1812, when the Princess went to the Castle at 
Windsor, attended by her governess. 

‘ In the Queen’s room were assembled Her Majesty, Princess Mary, 
afterwards Duchess of Gloucester, and the Prince Regent, who had 
brought with him Lord Chancellor Eldon. This great legal func- 
tionary pointed out to the Princess the somewhat despotic power 
which the law gives to the Sovereign over the members of the Royal 
family. During the interview the Regent loaded his daughter with 
reproaches. At last turning to the Chancellor he asked him what he 
would do with such a daughter. “If she were mine,” was the answer, 
“I would lock her up.” The Princess burst into tears. “ What,” 
she exclaimed, “ would the poor King have said if he could understand 


that his grand-daughter had been likened to the grand-daughter of 
a coal-heaver !”’ 


Lord Albemarle states that he had always been taught to look 
to the Bar as his profession, but his confirmed habit of breaking 
bounds and getting into scrapes led to a sudden change of des- 
tination. One fine morning, after a fresh breach of discipline, 
a letter from his father informed him that his school-days had 
come toan end, ‘Inclosed was one from Dr. Page to him, dis- 
suading him from thinking any more of a learned profession for 
me, and recommending him to choose one in which physical 
rather than mental exertion would be requisite.’ 

In April 1815, being then under sixteen, he was gazetted to 
an ensigncy in the 14th Foot, and was immediately ordered to 

join 
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join the third battalion of his regiment in Flanders. When he 
joined it, fourteen of the officers and three hundred of the men 
were under twenty years of age. ‘ These last consisted princi- 
pally of Buckinghamshire lads, fresh from the plough, whose 
Tustic appearance procured for them the appellation of the 
“ Peasants.”’ The Duke always declared that his Waterloo army 
was the worst he ever commanded, and that if it had been com- 
posed of his old Peninsular troops, the battle would have been 
decided in three hours. An old General Mackenzie, who in- 
spected the battalion at Brussels, no sooner set eyes on them 
than he called out, ‘ Well, I never saw such a set of boys, both 
officers and men.’ Yet this set of boys gave speedy and ample 
proof of the cool, tenacious, enduring courage which has been 
correctly designated as the distinctive quality of the race.* 

At a more advanced period of his narrative, Lord Albemarle 
relates that, during the Peninsular War, Lord Wellington was 
asked, at his own dinner-table, on whom, in his opinion, in the 
event of anything happening to him, the command should 
devolve. After some hesitation he named Beresford. There 
was a general expression of surprise.- ‘I see,’ he said, ‘ what 
you mean, by your looks. If it were a question of handling 
troops, some of you fellows might do as well, perhaps better 
than he; but what we now want is some one to feed our 
troops; and I know of no one fitter for the purpose than 
Beresford.’ A confirmatory anecdote is told by Mr. Mark 
Boyd: ‘On one occasion he (a foreign prince) took the oppor- 
tunity of asking his Grace what was the best method of making 
good soldiers. “ A very proper question, Prince,” said the 
Duke, “ for, although you are now a young man, you may have 
to command an army. Feed them well, and house them well, 
and you will make good soldiers.”’ ¢ 

Now it is incidentally shown in this publication that, during 
the whole of the campaign of 1815, including the march to 
Paris, the Duke either neglected his own maxim or was very 
badly served by his commissariat; for the British army was 
neither fed well nor housed well. Indeed, during the twenty- 





* ‘Mais pour ce qui pegeale la guerre, l’histoire du passé nous rassure quant 


aux chances de l’avenir. n’y a certainement pas de nation qui puisse se vanter 
@étre plus brave que la nation frangaise, mais je crois que nos hommes ont ae 
diz minutes de ténacité plus que les vétres ; et lorsque le co est égal des deux 
. cbtés, c’est la ténacité qui décide du sort du combat.’ (Lord Palmerston to 

Count Persigny in 1860. ‘Life,’ by the Hon. E. Ashley, vol. ii. p. 194.) This 
is one instance, amongst many, of the boldness and clearness of view which form 
the distinctive merit of Lord Palmerston’s letters; and Mr. Ashley has acted 
most judiciously in allowing them to speak for themselves. 

¢ ‘Social Gleanings.’ By Mark Boyd. London, 1875. 


four 
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four hours preceding the decisive battle many of his troops 
were neither fed nor housed at all. 


‘Prior to taking up our position for the night of the 17th, the 
regiment filed past a large tubful of gin. Every officer and man was, 
in turn, presented with a little tin-pot full. No fermented liquor that 
has since passed my lips could vie with that delicious schnapps. As 
soon as each man was served, the precious contents that remained in 
the tub were tilted over on to the ground. 

‘ We soon after halted and piled arms on the brow of ahill... . 


* * * * * bl * 


‘ For about an hour before sunset, the rain that had so persecuted 
us on our march relieved us for a time from its unwelcome presence, 
but as night closed in, it came down again with increased violence, 
and accompanied by thunder and lightning. For a time I abode, as 
I best could, the pitiless pelfing of the storm: at last my exhausted 
frame disabled me to bid defiance to the elements. Wearied with two 
days of incessant marching, I threw myself on the slope of the hill 
on which I had been standing. It was like lying in a mountain tor- 
rent ; I nevertheless slept soundly till two in the morning, when I was 
awoke by my soldier-servant, Bill Moles.’ 


In a neighbouring cottage, to which he repaired to warm 
himself, he found three officers drying their clothes by a fire of 
broken chairs and tables. One of them was Sir John Colborne, 


afterwards Lord Seaton : 2 


‘He had known my brother, Bury, in the Peninsula. Towards 
morning his servant brought him his breakfast, of which he asked me 
to partake, but the portion was so infinitesimally small that, hungry 
as I was, I could not bring myself to take advantage of an offer that 
could only have been made in courtesy.’ 


A singularly apposite anecdote expresses what must be the 
feelings of the bravest on the eve of a battle: 


‘If I were asked what were my sensations in the dreary interval 
between daylight and the firing of the first cannon-shot, on this event- 
ful morning, I should say that all I can now remember on the subject 
is, that my mind was constantly recurring to the account my father had 
given me of his interview with Henry Pearce, otherwise the Game 
Chicken, just before his great battle with Mendoza for the champion- 
ship of England. “Well, Pearce,” asked my father, “how do you 
feel?” “Why, my lord,” was the answer, “I wish it was fit 
(fought).” Without presuming to imply any resemblance to the 
Game Chicken, I had thus much in common with that great man—I 
wished the fight was fit.’ 


‘Depend upon it,’ says General Mercer, ‘ he who pretends to 
give a general account of a great battle from his own observation 
deceives you; believe him not. He can see no further (that is, 
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if he was personally engaged in it) than the length of his nose.’ . 
In what he says of the battle, Lord Albemarle strictly con- 
fines himself to what he individually felt and saw. After 
remaining some hours in a ravine, his regiment was brought 
forward to assist in filling up a gap in the line. 


‘We halted and formed square in the middle of the plain. As we 
were performing this movement, a bugler of the 51st, who had been 
out with skirmishers, and had mistaken our square for his own, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Here I am again, safe enough.” The words were scarcely 
out of his mouth, when a round shot took off his head and spattered 
the whole battalion with his brains, the colours and the ensigns in 
charge of them coming in for an extra share. One of them, Charles 
Fraser, a fine gentleman in speech and manner, raised a laugh by 
drawling out, “ How extremely disgusting!” A second shot carried 
off six of the men’s yee a third broke the breast-bone of a lance 

eant (Robinson), whose piteous cries were anything but enco - 
saat hs youthfi dantilhen The soldier's Naked that eeuly 
bullet has its billet,” was strengthened by another shot striking 
Ensign Cooper, the shortest man in the regiment, and in the very 
centre of the square. ‘ 

‘These casualties were the affair of a second. We were now 
ordered to lie down. Our square, hardly large enough to hold us 
when standing upright, was too small for us in a recumbent position. 
Our men lay packed together like herrings in a barrel. Not finding 
a vacant spot, I seated myself on a drum. Behind me was the 
Colonel’s charger, which, with his head pressed against mine, was 
mumbling my epaulette; while I patted his cheek. Suddenly my 
drum capsized and I was thrown prostrate, with the feeling of a blow 
on the right cheek. I put my hand to my head, thinking half my 
face was shot away, but the skin was not even abraded. A piece of 
shell had struck the horse on the nose exactly between my hand and 
my head, and killed him instantly. The blow I received was from 
the embossed crown on the horse’s bit.’ 


They were moved forward to a position where a partial protec- 
tion was afforded -by the nature of the ground, As he was rising, 
a bullet struck a man immediately in front, who, falling back- 
wards, knocked him down again. ‘With some difficulty I 
crawled from under him. The man appeared to have died with- 
out a struggle. In my effort to rejoin my regiment I trod upon 
his body. The act, although involuntary, caused me a di 


able sensation whenever it recurred to my mind.’ 


If we are to believe M. Thiers, there was hardly a battalion 
of the British army that was not culbuté (his pet word) three or 
four times; and the wonder is how enough of them were left 
upon their legs to make the final advance when the Prussians 
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came up.* Lord Albemarle confirms what has long since been a 
recognised fact out of France—that not a single square was 
broken; and that the Cuirassiers (Napoleon said at St. Helena, 
for want of a leader like Murat) could never be brought to charge 
home. Lord Albemarle describes them as passing and repass- 
ing between his square and the next, which they had made a 
show of assailing : 


‘As soon as they were clear of our battalion, two faces of the 
attacked square opened fire. At the same instant the British gunners 
on our right who, at the approach of the Cuirassiers had thrown them- 
selves at the feet of our front rank men, returned to their guns and 
poured in a murderous fire of grape into the flying enemy. For some 
seconds the smoke of the cross fire was so dense that not a single 
object in front of us was discernible. When it cleared away, the 
Imperial horsemen were seen flying in disorder. The matted hill 
was strewed with dead and dying, horses galloping away without 
riders, and dismounted Cuirassiers running out of the fire as fast as 
their heavy armour would allow them.f 

‘This is the last incident that I remember of that eventful Sun- 
day. . * * * * * * 

‘ At sunset I found myself at Hougoumont, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of which I had been posted the greater part of the day. I 
bivouacked that night under a tree facing the entrance to the Chateau. 
When about a quarter of a century ago I visited the field of battle in 
company with my son Bury, I looked in vain for the tree, the roots of 
which had served me for a pillow. It was gone. The battle had 
been alike destructive of vegetable and animal life. The whole range 
of those fine elms which formed the avenue to the Chateau had died 
of wounds received in the action.’ 


The next morning the army advanced to Nivelles, a nine 
miles’ march ; and he speaks of a breakfast with his Colonel as 
being almost the first food he and his Captain had tasted since 
they left their cantonment (on the 16th) : 





* ‘Ces braves cavaliers (the Cuirassiers), malgré la gréle de balles qui pleu- 
vaient sur eux, tombérent & bride abattue sur les carrés de la division Alten, et 
en renverserent plusieurs qu’ils se mirent & sabrer avec fureur.’ (Thiers, vol. 
xxii. p. 223.) ‘L’infortunée division Alten, déja si maltraitée, est culbutée cette 
fois, et le 69° Raypaie est haché en entier. . . . Plusieurs carrés sont rompus,’ 
p.227. ‘Elle (la brigade Kellermann) ouvre de nouvelles bréches dans la seconde 
ligne de Pinfanterie britannique, ren verse poten carrés,’ &c., p. 229. He had 
already stated that three squares were broken at Quatre Bras, 

“+ General Mercer, whose troop of horse artillery was ted close to Lord 
Albemarle’s regiment, says that the French cavalry were decimated and in con- 
fusion from the effects of grape and case shot before they reached the squares 
in his immediate vicinity; one of which (Brunswickers) he thinks would not 
have resisted a decided charge. (‘Journal of the Waterloo Campaign,’ vol. i. 


p- 314.) Meals 
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‘Meals on the march to Paris were few and far between. Indeed 
if it had not been for an occasional hard-boiled egg from the pistol- 
holster of @ friendly field-officer, I should have hardly imbibed suffi- 
cient nourishment to sustain life. Even Tidy, an old campaigner, 
and likely from his position (Colonel of the 14th) to have his full 
share of what was procurable, says in one of his letters, “I am quite 
well, though sleeping out, and going often without food.”’ 


He entered Paris ‘ barefooted, and in rags.’ An opportune 
remittance enabled him to repair the deficiencies of his attire, 
with the exception of the uniform; and he witnessed some 
characteristic scenes, which he describes lightly and pleasantly. 
Considering the elation at the victory, we learn with surprise 
that before the end of the year a revulsion of feeling had 
set in: 

‘The country was satiated with glory, and was brooding over the 
bill that it had to pay for the article. An anti-military spirit had 
set in. Waterloo and Waterloo men were at a discount. We were 
made painfully sensible of the change. If we had been convicts 
disembarking from a hulk we could hardly have met with less con- 
sideration. “It’s us as pays they chaps,” was the remark of a country 
bumpkin as our men came ashore.’ 


They landed at Dover on a bitter winter day: no cheers 
welcomed them; and the only persons who took any notice of 
them were the Custom-house officers, who caused them to be 
kept for hours, under arms, in the cold to be searched. This 
extraordinary strictness was not altogether without excuse; a 
brigade of artillery, their guns loaded to the muzzle with French 
lace, having recently evaded search. 


‘ Our treatment throughout the day was all of a piece. Towards 
dusk we were ordered to Dover Castle, part of which building served 
as a prison. Our barracks were strictly in keeping with such a 
locality—cold, dark, gloomy, and dungeon-like. No food was to be 
had but our “ration.” No furniture procurable but what the barrack 
stores afforded. In this bitter winter’s night, the first of my return 
from campaigning, I lay on a bed of straw.’ 


Early in January the battalion was ordered at a moment’s 
notice to Ramsgate, there to take shipping for the south of 
Ireland, and their baggage was embarked on board the ‘Sea 
Horse’ transport, when an order equally unexpected arrived for 
_ its disembarkation and the immediate disbandment of the batta- 
lion. Any mortification and regret that he and his brother 
officers may have felt at finding their military career thus 
suspended or cut short, was considerably modified when they, 
learnt that they were probably indebted to the caprice of the 
Horse Guards for their lives. 
2x2 ‘On 
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‘On the 26th of January of this year, the “‘Sea Horse” sailed 
from the Downs, having on board, instead of my regiment, the head- 
quarters of the 59th, and a few days later was wrecked off Kinsale. 
The numbers on board, counting women and children, amounted to 
394. Of these, 365 were drowned; among the saved was neither 
woman nor child. 

‘ The troops that relieved us at Deal met a like fate. 

‘The “Lord Melville” and the “Boadicea” transports sailed at 
the same time with the “Sea Horse.” Like their consort, they also 
were lost off Kinsale. The “Lord Melville” saved all her crew but 
seven. Out of 280 in the “ Boadicea,” only 60 were saved.’ 


Beyond a paragraph in the newspapers, no public notice was 
taken of these catastrophes. There was no Plimsoll to rouse 
attention or compel inquiry, and things went on precisely as 
before. It was the common talk of the mess-table that, since 
the return of peace, soldiers had become a drug in the market, 
whilst freight was a costly commodity; and that vessels, unfit 
to carry coals from Newcastle to London, were taken up to 
convey troops to all parts of the world. 


‘It was frequently my lot, as a subaltern, to sail in one of these 
coal-tubs ; and often in a gale of wind I have fervently wished that 
the craft in which I was a passenger might prove a better swimmer 
than—the “Sea Horse.”’ 


He had ample experience of the mode of transporting troops, 
being ordered first to Zante and Corfu and then to the Mau- 
ritius. On his return home (in 1818) he lands at St. Helena, 
where his principles as a Bonapartist would not allow him to 
join a party who went to Longwood in the hopes of getting a 
glimpse of the Emperor. He lost nothing by his forbearance. 
His comrades returned disappointed, and with a certain feeling 
of injury. ‘The beast,’ they said, ‘ would not stir out of his den.’ 
Lord Albemarle’s style is that of a lively rather discursive 
talker, who frequently turns aside to introduce any striking 
occurrence or reflection that is incidentally suggested to him. 
Thus the mention of St. Helena recalls a conversation with 
the late Comte de Jarnac, who was one of the Commissioners 
for bringing back the remains of Napoleon. 


‘Shortly before Napoleon’s decease, as the Marshal was leaning 
over his bed to learn his wishes, the Emperor said feebly, “ C’est vous 
Bertrand que me fermerez les yeux.” ‘The Marshal heard the words, 
but did not seize their import. “Parce que,” added Napoleon, 
“ naturellement ils restent ouverts.” In mentioning this incident to 
de Jarnac, Bertrand added, “C’est singulier, mais je ne le savais 
epee oy indeed, that such a well-known phenomenon should 

ve escaped the notice of one so conversant with battle-fields!’ 

The 
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The relative importance of things and persons, as dependent 
upon locality, was thus naively illustrated by one of the belles of 
the island : 


‘The landing of a corps of officers, even for a couple of weeks, 
created quite a sensation in the beau monde of Jamestown. But the 
gay season was when the East Indiamea used to anchor in the harbour 
for water and provisions. A young lady of the island dancing with 
a Captain of one of these vessels, said to him, “ How dull London 
must be when all you gentlemen are away !”’ 


Soon after his return, Lord Albemarle was appointed equerry 
to the Duke of Sussex, and accompanied his Royal Highness to 
the public dinner given at Norwich in January, 1820, ostensibly 
to celebrate the birthday of Charles James Fox, but in reality as 
a protest against the Tory ministry which had just succeeded in 
passing the famous ‘Six Acts.’ They take Holkham on their 
way down, and their host, ‘Coke of Norfolk,’ afterwards Earl 
of Leicester, is freshly and honourably remembered, not for the 
first time. In a preceding chapter we find : 

‘In 1784, William Pitt the younger,: wishing to draw Coke, of 
Holkham, from his allegiance to his rival, Fox, sought to bribe him 
with the earldom of Leicester, which had been previously in his family. 
The offer was indignantly refused. To spite Coke the Premier 
bestowed the title upon his near neighbour, George Townshend, eldest 
son of the “ Captain” in the preceding letter, who had now succeeded 
to the family honours. Before accepting Pitt’s offer, Mr. Townshend 
wrote to his father to ask his approval and received for answer :— 

* “ Dear Son, 
‘«T have no objection to your taking any title but that of 
your affectionate father, 
“ TOWNSHEND.” 


‘ Three years later the Viscount himself was advanced to the dignity 
of Marquis. This jumping over each other’s head was likened by the 
wags of the day to a family game at leap-frog.’ 


‘I had this anecdote,’ it is added in a note, ‘ from Mr. Coke 
himself, who, in 1837, was raised to the peerage by the title 
which he then (in 1784) refused.’ 

Even on the hackneyed subject of the Queen’s Trial, Lord 
Albemarle can produce something new, or at all events, some- 
thing that will have the attraction of novelty to the great 
majority of readers : 


‘She was received at the threshold (of the House of Lords) by Sir 
Thomas Tyrrwhitt, Usher of the Black Rod. The Queen had known 
him while she was living under her husband’s roof. “ Well, Sir 
‘Thomas,” she is reported to have said, “ what is your master trying 

me 
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me for? Is it for intermarrying with a man whose first wife I knew 
to be alive?”’... 

‘People used at this time to speculate how many sickly or elderly 
peers would owe their death to the Pains and Penalties Bill. [ 
remember seeing some verses of Lord Erskine, which, after pointing 
out the baneful influence that the measure would have on public morals, 
ended by saying that the only living creatures that would derive 
benefit from it would be 


‘ “ Peers’ eldest sons, law advisers, and—grouse.”’ 


He had almost forgotten that he was a soldier, when he was 
reminded of the fact by a missive from the Horse Guards, inti- 
mating that Lieutenant Keppel, of the 24th Regiment, was to 
join a detachment under orders to India; and to India he goes, 
where, with his usual luck in getting constantly acquainted or 
mixed up with people of mark, he is within a few days of his 
arrival at Calcutta appointed to an opportune vacancy in the 
personal staff of the etiunplacenik the Marquis of Hastings. 
One of his most agreeable duties was to mat the Governor- 
General on his ‘ elephantine’ rides :— 


‘I used greatly to enjoy these elephantine rides. It was gratifying 
to a youngster to be on terms of familiar intercourse with a man who, 
as soldier, orator, or statesman, had been before the world for nearly 
half a century. On public occasions Lord Hastings was the most 
stately of human beings; you then saw only the haughty ruler over 
a hundred and odd millions of fellow-creatures; but téte-d-téte in a 
howdah he was totally different, would talk freely on all subjects, and 
make no secret of his disputes with the East India Directors, who 
were everything in his eyes but his “much approved and esteemed 
good masters.” But the subject that most interested me was his 
military life, beginning from 1773, when as Francis Rawdon, Captain 
of Grenadiers, he had two bullets through his cap at the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill, up to 1817, when by strategically concentrating the 
armies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, on a given spot on a given 


day, he annihilated the Pindarrees and wholly subverted the power of 
the Mahrattas.’ 


On New Year’s Day, 1823, Lord Hastings resigned in a huff with 
the Company, and in the following November Lieutenant Keppel 
started on a long projected homeward journey by Bassorah, 
Bagdad, Astracan, Moscow, and St. Petersburg. As his adven- 
tures and observations on the way were soon afterwards given to 
the eoyN it is unnecessary to dwell upon them. He reached 
England in November, 1824, and in February, 1825, was gazetted 
to a captaincy, by purchase, in the 62nd Regiment, quartered in 
Ireland. He set out to join, fully resolved to make up for lost 
time by a strict attention to regimental duties ; but a new coloncl 
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made these so extremely irksome, that he sought and found refuge 
from his persecutor on the personal staff of the Marquis Wellesley, 
then Lord-Lieutenant. Blended with reminiscences of the Vice- 
regal Court is a cursory sketch of the Viceroy’s brother, the 
illustrious Duke, which conveys an exaggerated, if not wholly 
erroneous, impression of his character in youth and early man- 
hood, when, we believe, he was substantially the same as in after 
life, although, before he had given decisive proof of his quality, 
the want of conversational power and social accomplishment may 
have been mistaken for incapacity :— 

‘It is a matter of notoriety that he was refused a collectorship of 
Customs on the ground of his incompetency for the duties; and I 
have reason to believe that a letter is now extant from Lord 
Mornington (afterwards Lord Wellesley) to Lord Camden, declining 
a commission for his brother Arthur, in the army, on the same 
grounds.’ 


It is not quite matter of notoriety, but it has been stated on 
respectable authority, that Wellesley (wishing to retire from 
active service) applied to Lord Camden for a commissionership 
(not a collectorship) of Customs; but Lord Camden did not 
become Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland till March, 1795, when 
Wellesley, who entered the army in 1787, was a Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and a member of Parliament of six years’ standing: 
His application was probably withdrawn ; but it is preposterous 
to suppose that he was rejected for incompetency, The dates 
are equally decisive against the second story; or, if Lord 
Camden had commissions at his disposal prior to 1787, it is not 
likely that Lord Mornington would have refused one for his 
brother, fresh from the military school at Angers, on such a 
ground, 

‘An old lady, one of his contemporaries, told me that when any of 
the Dublin belles received an invitation to a picnic they stipulated as 
@ condition of its acceptance that “that mischievous boy, Arthur 
Wellesley, should not be of the party.” It was the fashion of the 
period for gentlemen to wear, instead of a neckcloth, a piece of rich 
lace, which was passed through a loop in the shirt collar. To twitch 
oo out of its loop was a favourite pastime of the inchoate “ Iron 

an? 


This, again, is apocryphal on the face of it, and inconsistent 
with the prior description of him as shy and reserved. But 
an old lady, Lady Aldborough, was fond of relating that she 
once took him in her carriage to a picnic in the neighbourhood 
of Dublin, and finding him a dull companion, threw him over 
for ‘ le beau Cradock’ (the first Lord Howden), leaving him to 
find his way back as he best could. He had nothing for it but 
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to accept a lift from the musicians; and, boldly reminding him 
of the adventure in the height of his fame, she said, * When I 
left you to come back with the fiddlers, I little thought you 
would ever play first fiddle yourself.’ This is the exact story 
as we heard it more than once from the old lady’s own lips. 
There are other versions. That adopted by the best of the 
Duke’s biographers, the Rev. Dr. Gleig, runs thus :— 


* He was at a ball one night, and, as usual, could not find a partner. 
Inheriting his father’s taste for music, he consoled himself by sitting 
down near the band, which happened to be a remarkably good one. 
By and by the party broke up, when the other officers present were 
taken home by their lady friends, while young Wesley was by common 
consent left to travel with the fiddlers. Old Lady Aldborough on one 
occasion put the Duke in mind of the circumstance, after he had 
become a great man, at which he laughed heartily, whilst she added 
with naiveté, “ We should not leave you to go home with the fiddlers 
now.” ’—Life of Arthur Duke of Wellington, p. 8. 


The incident, probable enough at a picnic, could hardly have 
occurred at a ball, from which he might have quietly walked 
home at any time ; and the old lady’s joke, on which she especially 
prided herself, is lost. Naiveté was not in her line. 


The Travels were published early in January, 1827, under 
the following title :— 


«Personal Narrative of Travels in Babylonia, Assyria, Media, 
and Scythia,” in the year 1824. By Captain, the Hon. George 
Keppel, F.S.A. In Two Volumes.’ 


Lord Wellesley, when a copy was presented to him, imme- 
diately began bantering the author on the title-page‘ F. A. S.’ 
He exclaimed, ‘Do you know those letters mean a “ fellow 
abominably stupid,” and you have only to add F.R.S. to your 
next edition, and you will be a “ fellow remarkably stupid” into 
the bargain.’ A purist in language, his Excellency next took 
objection to the word ‘personal,’ although similarly employed 
on three or four occasions by Alexander von Humboldt :— 


‘The same evening Lord Plunkett, recently appointed Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, dined at the Lodge. The Viceroy renewed 
the attack on my malaprop adjective. “One of my aide-de-camps,” 
said he, “has written a personal narrative of his travels, pray, Chief 
Justice, what is your definition of ‘ personal ’?” ‘My lord,” re- 
= Plunkett, “ we lawyers always consider personal as opposed to 
real.” 

The ‘ Personal Narrative’ ran through three editions within 
the year, and won him at once a place amongst the celebrities 
in vogue— 


* the 
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‘ the few 
Or many (for the number’s sometimes such) 
Whom a good mien, especially if new, 
Or fame, or name, for wit, war, sense, or nonsense, 
Permits what ’er they please or did not long since.’ 


When some affected person complained to Sir Walter Scott of 
the bore of being lionised, Sir Walter frankly owned that he 
found it very agreeable, and advantageous into the bargain, as it 
enabled him to form the acquaintance of all the people best 
worth knowing. The author of the ‘ Personal Narrative’ agreed 
with Scott, and made the best of his opportunities. After men- 
tioning that one of the first fruits of his authorship was the 
admission to the literary circles of Lydia White :— 


‘ The “ Overland Journey ” opened to me other houses not usually 
accessible to young men about town. At Sir George Phillips’s in 
Mount Street, I made the acquaintance of Sydney Smith, Sir James 
Macintosh, Hallam, and Macaulay. In “ Conversation Sharp's” 
little dining-room in Upper Grosvenor Street, I met men who could 
boast of personal acquaintance with members of the “Club,” e.g., 
such for instance as Burke, Johnson, and Reynolds. Lord Essex 
used to give very pleasant dinners of eight covers to persons of all 
callings. At Mr. Edmund Byng’s I was to have for fellow guests the 
leading actors of the day—Mathews, Liston, Dowton, Fawcett, 
Harley, Yates. I met poets at Samuel Rogers’ breakfasts, and 
punsters at General Phipps’—at the house of this last-named officer I 
remember meeting George Colman, the author of “ Broad Grins,” 
James Smith, one of the authors of the “ Rejected Addresses,” and 
Jekyll, non-pareil of the punsters. 

‘ The only lady of the company was the Dowager Lady Cork. Puns 
were of course the staple of the entertainment. I record one by 
way of a sample : ‘‘ Mr. Colman,” said Lady Cork, “ you are so agree- 
able that you shall drink a glass of champagne with me.” “ Your 
Ladyship’s wishes are laws to me,” answered Colman, “but really 
champagne does not agree with me.” Upon which Jekyll called 
= “ Faith, Colman, you seem more attached to the cork than the 

ttle.” 


At The Hoo, Lord Dacre’s, he accepts a part in Lady Dacre’s 
comedy of ‘ Pomps and Vanities,’ the success of which, he says, 
revived a long dormant taste :— 


‘ Private theatricals became all the fashion. Hatfield House was 
the first to follow the lead set by The Hoo, and I accepted an 
engagement in the new company. My fellow-comedians comprised 
Lady Salisbury, our hostess; Lord and Lady Francis Levison Gower, 
afterwards Lord and Lady Ellesmere; Lord Morpeth, afterwards 
Lord Carlisle; Mrs. Robert Ellison, a sister of Lord Rokeby; Mrs. 
Robert Ellice; Sir George Chad; and Lord Normanby’s yt woe 
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Colonel—afterwards Sir Charles Phipps. Of this corps the only sur- 
vivors are Lady Clanricarde, Mr. James Stuart Wortley, and myself. 
‘The pieces performed were French vaudevilles adapted to the 
Hatfield stage by Theodore Hook, and they suffered no deterioration 
by passing through the hands of the author of “ Killing no Murder.”’ 
‘Charles Phipps was to act the part of a King of Sweden, but 
having no star, a despatch was sent to the Duke of Wellington to 
borrow his. The messenger returned with His Grace’s Insignia of a 
Knight, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sword. It is worthy of 


remark that the box which contained the order had evidently never 
been opened before.’ 


He was equally fortunate in the sister isle, whose two leading 
celebrities about the time when he visited it were indicated by 
a popular song :— 

‘Oh, Dublin is a famous city, 
The finest city upon the sea, 
For here’s O’Connell making speeches, 
And Lady Morgan making tea.’ 


Irish life and character were shown off to perfection in Lady 
Morgan’s ‘ snug little nutshell of a house’ (as she used to call it) 
in Kildare Street. When she transferred her household gods to 
William Street, Lowndes Square, she was still the centre of a 
brilliant circle; and she retained her wit, her warmth of feeling, 
her high spirits, her frolic sense of fun, and her genuine love of 
country, to the last; but she was too old to bear transplanting, 
and her efforts to acclimatise herself in the fashionable atmo- 
sphere of London explain, without justifying, the overfrank 
avowal of Lady Cork: ‘I like you better as an Irish blackguard 
than as an English fine lady.’ She was certainly at her best 
when she let loose her inexhaustible flow of native Irish humour, 
disdaining conventionalities and not disdaining the brogue. 

When Lord Albemarle first made her acquaintance, he found 
her occupied in preparing her ‘ O’Briens and O’Flahertys’ for 
the press; in which, she told him, he was to figure asa certain 
Count, a great traveller, who made a trip to Jerusalem for the 
sole object of eating artichokes in their native country. 


‘ The chief attraction in the Kildare Street “at homes” was Lady 
Morgan’s sister, Olivia, wife of Sir Clerk. Her conversational 
powers were so greatly superior to those of her novel-writing sister, 


that I cannot help suspecting that the work which went in the name 
of one was a joint production.’ 


Both were highly gifted women, but Lady Morgan’s conversa- 
tional powers fully came up to the standard of her authorship :— 


‘The authoress of the “ Wild Irish Girl,” justly proud of oo 
gifte 
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gifted sister Olivia, was in the habit of addressing every new comer 
with “I must make you acquainted with my Livy.” She once used 
this form of words to a gentleman who had just been worsted in a 
fierce encounter of wits with the lady in question. ‘Yes, ma’am,” 
was the reply ; “ I happen to know your Livy, and I only wish your 
Livy was Tacitus,” ’ 


At Bowood he made the acquaintance, which speedily ripened 
into intimacy, of Moore, and heard him sing most of his 
melodies :— 

‘ Amongst others, “ The Slave,” a song expressive of the sympathy 
of the writer in the abortive insurrection for which his friend and 
college-chum, Robert Emmett, paid the forfeit of his life. I wish I 
could convey to my reader an idea of the spirit which the poet threw 
into the words 

*“ the green flag flying o'er us, 
And the foe we hate before us.”’ 


Only the words happen to be: 
‘ We tread the land that bore us, 
Her green flag glitters o’er us, 
The friends we’ve tried are by our side 
And the foe we hate before us.’ 


Another reminiscence, of a somewhat later period, is introduced 
by the remark, that ‘ Wit and beauty have seldom been crowded 
into so small a space as occasionally found admittance into Mrs. 
Norton’s tiny drawing-room at Storey’s Gate, Westminster.’ 

It is difficult to glance over this recapitulation, far from 
complete, of the numerous and varied scenes of social and in- 
tellectual enjoyment open to the rising celebrity of fifty years 
since, and escape the melancholy reflection of how many have 
passed away, with hardly a chance or hope of their being 
adequately replaced. 

In June, 1829, tired of an idle life, after several unsuccessful 
applications to be placed on half-pay, he started for Turkey with 
the view of ascertaining whether the Turks were able to hold 
their own against the Russians, aided by the Balcan range of 
mountains, ‘ supposed to present a sort of Alpine barrier which 
it required the genius of a Napoleon to surmount.’ The problem 
had been solved before he arrived upon the ground by the march 
of Diebitsch’s army (July 26, 1829) through the pass, or rather 
passes, for there are several, and so free from obstruction, that 
(he states) ‘almost every field-officer had his caleche, the general 
officers three or four, and every company a cart, for their camp- 
kettles.’ This was not his only illusion touching Turkey which 
this expedition helped to dissipate. He returned, and remains, 
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convinced that ‘the barbarism of the Osmanlies is, from the very 
nature of their institutions, utterly ineradicable, and that they 
have no claim to the character of civilisation with which the 
British public were then disposed to credit them.’ * 

On Tuesday, the 5th of February, 1833, he took his seat in 
the first Reformed Parliament as one of the Members for East 
Norfolk. In 1838 he was appointed a Groom in Waiting, and 
one of his first duties was to attend Her Majesty to Westminster 
on the morning of her coronation. In March, 1851, he suc- 
ceeded, on the death of his brother, to the family title and 
estates, and took his seat in the House of Lords. Some of his 
personal experiences of both Houses are well worth telling and 
graphically told. In 1852 he published ‘ Memoirs of the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham and his Gastutenisien’ a useful contri- 
bution to the party annals of the period. The ‘fifty years’ 
close in 1854 with a dinner at Rogers’s, St. James’s Place, at 
which Sir Robert Adair, the Duke and Duchess of Bedford and 
himself were the guests. 

We do not go quite so far as Gray in his remark to Walpole, 
that ‘if any man were to form a book of what he had seen and 
heard himself, it must, in whatever hands, prove a useful and 
entertaining one.’ But when a man, with Lord Albemarle’s 
advantages and opportunities, sets down what he has seen and 
heard whenever it has happened to be worth seeing or hearing, 
a book so formed could hardly fail to be, what this is, both 
amusing and instructive—to satisfy, in fact, the highest expecta- 


tions that could have been formed of the best sort of diary by 
Gray. 








Art. VII.—The Methods of Ethics. By Henry Sidgwick, M.A., 


Lecturer and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London, 1874. 


4 hear serious and comprehensive work of which we have pre- 

fixed the title to this article is one that deserves some 
notice at our hands. It is a work professedly critical, and the 
bent of the author’s mind is evidently inclined towards criticism. 
Nevertheless, amidst all his critical bias, the wish to be con- 
structive preponderates; and towards the end of his work he 
purely and simply advances the theory which is his sole and 
final conclusion. 


That conclusion is the very popular theory of ethics commonly 





* ‘ Narrative of a Journey across the Balcan, with a Visit to Azani in 1829-30.’ 
Two volumes. 1831. 
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known as Utilitarianism. In saying this, we speak of Utili- 
tarianism as a known and definite view. And so we think it 
is; it is a view having certain strong and characteristic features, 
partly, in our opinion, right, partly wrong; and our object in 
this article will in great measure be to discriminate its sound 
from its erroneous parts. Nevertheless, though we speak of 
Utilitarianism as a single theory, there are great differences 
between its different expositors. The Utilitarianism of John 
Stuart Mill is not the Utilitarianism of Bentham ; the Utili- 
tarianism of Mr. Sidgwick again differs from that of either of 
his predecessors. 

But, with whatever differences, it is impossible, in noticing 
a book of the Utilitarian school, to avoid recognising the common 
stamp impressed upon it, which marks it as one of a series of 
writings imbued with a common tendency, and inculcating that 
tendency upon the world at large. Moreover, though this com- 
mon tendency, this adherence to a particular school of thought, 
is seldom the most important thing in an original book, it must 
for the most part be the primary topic in any criticism on the 
book ; and for this reason that all adherence to a school, except 
where such adherence is absolutely and completely justified by 
reason, is a kind of knot in the tangled skein.of philosophy, 
a knot which, till it is untied, perpetually collects about it 
jarring and discordant forces, which ought to be pursuing their 
way in the serene course of enlarging knowledge. We do not 
hold Utilitarianism to be perfect truth; but we think it has 
in it that element of truth which needs disentangling from the 
erroneous implications with which it is surrounded. 

Let us, without troubling ourselves with the object and scope 
of moral philosophy, about which so much could be written, 
proceed at once to state that which we conceive to be the strong 
point of the Utilitarian thinkers. That is, their recognition of 
happiness as the final fruit of all good action ; their assertion, 
that we cannot conceive an action to be good, without con- 
ceiving that it will be productive of happiness in the total 
outcome, and that the better it is, the more happiness it will 
produce. To think that one action is better than another, and 
to think that in its whole result it will make the sentient world, 
the world of living beings, less happy than the other action 
would have done (the two being alternatives), is impossible. 
2 gana and happiness are correlatives, as the seed and the 
Tuit, 

Wherein, then, do we differ from the Utilitarians? In this, 
that besides saying that happiness is the final fruit of good 
action, they say that it is the sole pre-determinant of action 
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beforehand ; that, if we are in doubt which of divers courses to 
pursue, the only method of decision consists in imagining the 
results of each course, weighing each result against each, and 
considering in which the preponderance of happiness lies. This 
is quite a different assertion from the former. 

he consequence of actions, the degree of happiness which 
we or others shall derive from them, is often quite unknown to 
us. It may be said that this ignorance is an unavoidable 
calamity; that we must judge of consequences as well as we 
can, that error is to be expected here as elsewhere, and that we 
must hope to eliminate it by time. This, in its measure, is true, 
but it is not adequate. For it often happens that actions, whose 
consequences we are quite incapable of estimating, are yet such 
as we feel ourselves strongly impelled to perform from some 
quarter or other of our nature. Here then quite a new question 
arises, and one not included in the morality which guides men 
by the simple estimate of resulting happiness. The question is 
no longer: What course of action shall I institute? But it is 
this: Shall I, or shall I not, be deterred from this action, to 
which my vital impulses so strongly bear me, by any prevision 
of consequences that I can command? In the man who thinks 
thus, there is no longer the mere scientific spirit seeking to 
survey ; there is the vital spirit bearing him on of itself whither 
he knows not. ; 

Utilitarian philosophers do not indeed always ignore the 
consideration here advanced. For instance, Mr. Sidgwick, in 
the book before us, says (p. 41): 

‘To sum up, in contravention of the doctrine that our conscious 
active impulses are always directed towards the production of agree- 
able sensations in ourselves, I would maintain that we find everywhere 
in consciousness extra-regarding impulse, directed towards something 
that is not pleasure; that in many cases this impulse is so far incom- 
patible with the self-regarding, that the two do not easily co-exist in 
the same moment of consciousness, and that more occasionally (but 
by no means rarely) the two come into irreconcilable conflict, and 
prompt to opposite courses of action.’ 


This is very nearly, if not quite, a complete statement of the 
actual case. But Mr. Sidgwick is in part of his book an 
original thinker, and in part the disciple of a school, and when 
he speaks in his former capacity, he sometimes says things which 
in his latter capacity he presently ignores. Thus in his fourth 
book, where he adopts and defends the specifically Utilitarian 
position, he thus lays down the fundamental rule of action 
(p. 440) : vot 

* Still, as this actual moral order is admittedly i »perfect, it = 
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the Utilitarian’s duty to aid in improving it. The question therefore 
arises, under what circumstances or by what method will he attempt 
to modify or supplement it? Here our investigation seems to leave, 
after all, as the only possible method—until the science of Sociology 
shall have been really constructed—that of pure empirical Hedonism. 
The Utilitarian must represent as accurately as possible the total’ 
amount of pleasure and pain that may be expected to result respec- 
tively from conformity or disobedience to any given rule, and adopt 
the alternative which seems to promise the greatest balance of plea- 
sure over pain. That this method is liable to the most serious errors, 
and this comparison must generally be of the roughest and vaguest 
kind, we have already seen, and it is highly important to bear this in 
mind; but yet we seem unable to find any substitute for it.’ 

There is pure Utilitarianism. Now, we put this question to 
Mr. Sidgwick. Supposing the Utilitarian, while engaged in 
that process of moral judgment described in this last passage— 
while ‘ representing as accurately as possible the total amount of 
pleasure and pain that may be expected to result respectively 
from conformity or disobedience to any given rule,’ and seeking 
to ‘adopt the alternative which seems to promise the greatest 
balance of pleasure over pain.’ Supposing, we say, while 
engaged in this process, he should happen to feel strongly one 
of those ‘ extra-regarding impulses, directed towards something 
that is not pleasure,’ described in the first passage, how will he 
combine, or, if combination is out of the question, how will he 
decide between these two factors in his moral judgment? Is it 
not clear that pure Utilitarianism, as described in the last 
passage, must require the excision of the ‘extra-regarding 
impulse directed towards something that is not pleasure,’ de- 
scribed in the first passage? But in view of the terms employed 
by Mr. Sidgwick in the first passage, we cannot suppose that 
he would think it right in every case to eliminate and consider 
of no account the extra-regarding impulse. Perhaps, ‘when 
the science of Sociology shall have been really constructed,’ an 
escape may be found out of this dilemma; meanwhile we suggest 
the following considerations :— 

All vital impulse is extra-regarding. This is a statement 
which not only appears true to ourselves, but for which we 
may claim the high authority of Goethe. (We quote from 
memory ; his expression is, we believe, ‘the faculties of man 
all tend outwards,’ and it occurs in his conversations with Ecker- 
mann.) Impulse springs from desire ; it tends to a certain mark 
orend. An infant desires its mother’s milk; a boy, an apple, 
or a game at cricket; a father, the health and vigour of his 
children ; a merchant, the success of his ventures; a statesman, 
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that the measures proposed by him should be carried, and 
should have the result he intends. Impulse has, it is true, its 
retroactive, inward-seeking current, which is nothing else than 
the deep religious tendency in man; but the outward regard is 
always there. 

Now, doubtless, happiness is prefigured as attending the 
attainment of the mark or end to which vital impulse tends ; 
were this not the case, desire would be impossible. But it is an 
error, and indeed the characteristic error of Bentham and his 
school, to separate this prefigured happiness from the desired 
object, and to say that the object is only desired for the sake of 
happiness. This is not so; the things that we truly desire, we 
desire for themselves, and not for an ulterior end ; no intellectual 
knife is so keen as to separate in two parts the vital impulse 
of the spirit. 

Mr. Sidgwick very correctly (p. 67) divides the doctrine of 
Bentham into two parts ; the psychological doctrine, that every 
man invariably desires his own greatest happiness; and the 
ethical doctrine, that every man ought to desire the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. Now it is perfectly true that 
the first of these doctrines was, in Bentham’s hands, to a con- 
siderable extent a life-giving and salutary doctrine. Though 
an inadequate, it is yet a partial representation of the truth, and 
it served to recall men from many erroneous paths to a point of 
real light. But that which was simple inadequacy in Bentham’s 
psychology became confusion in his ethics, and his successors, 
speaking generally, have but made the confusion worse con- 
founded. 

If people invariably desire their own greatest happiness, how 
can it happen that they ‘ought’ to desire something else ? 
What is this impertinent word, which, after it has been settled 
definitely what man’s ultimate aim must be, proceeds to alter 
that aim? It may be said that we always come at last to some- 
thing that cannot be explained; true, but if the inexplicable 
termh is also contradictory to what we have previously laid down, 
it shows that we have gone wrong somewhere. 

Having gone wrong in following Bentham’s guidance, let us. 
retrace our steps. We do then desire happiness, so far Ben- 
tham is right; but we desire it not alone, not as an abstract en- 
tity; it is the something or other that shall make us happy which 
is the object of our desire. Nor primarily can we need any 
other guide to action than nature ; that is, there is a spontaneous 
movement within us, a spontaneous seeking after something felt 
to be desirable, which is at once the essence of life and at first 
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the rule of action, not rising into definite thought, but none the 
less unquestioned. 

But, when impulses conflict, when the following of something 
desirable is felt to have as its result something which is unde- 
sirable, some form of pain or unhappiness, or when we have a 
secret sense that our pleasure is accompanied by the unhappiness 
of others, and a notion of sympathy (however that may have 
been produced) converts this unhappiness of others into our own 
pain; then for the moment at all events our guide, nature, 
speaks ambiguously, how are we to act ? 

Or, again, suppose that no strong impulse urges us at that 
moment ; suppose we feel ourselves without active choice of any 
kind, or with none such as we find really pressing and urgent, 
and simply seek and inquire what is best for us to do, how then 
will moral philosophy direct us? 

We will answer this last question first, because the position 
thus indicated is the one which Utilitarianism tacitly and 
plausibly assumes, and from this assumption builds a code of 
abstract ethics, such as may appear not to depend on the caprices 
of individual nature. The position, then, is one of which we 
deny the real possibility. There is, no doubt, a certain even 
tenor of custom, that is of passive obedience to the common 
general tendency of the wills around, which is the danger and 
the weak side of civilisation ; but which from its imperturba- 
bility appears to afford room and scope for a calm and scientific 
determination of conduct. But a true philosophy will strike 
through this even tenor and uniform aspect of men’s minds, and 
will reveal the individual impulses beneath. It will not indeed 
make men comprehend these impulses, for they are not to be 
comprehended, they are only to be felt ; but it will remove the 
veil by which men blind themselves to their own real thoughts 
and desires; and, in removing it, it will bring to light that 
deep individuality in each of us which will not consent to be 
the slave of our deliberate calculations, which demands a place 
and a sphere of its own, which cannot, except in a mutilated and 
impoverished state, enter into our intellectual judgments, seeing 
that it is deeper than the intellect, and belongs to the primal 
and vital, not to the secondary and reflexive, part of our nature. 

But men’s moral needs are not satisfied by the mere posses- 
sion of spontaneous unsophisticated feeling. Were it so, there 
‘ would have been no need of any moral governance at all. 
Where, then, is the guide that shall determine between conflicting 
impulses (for here we return to the question put by us a little 
way back)? 

Now, not for the solution of this problem, but for its proper 
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understanding, we may remark that impulses really and abso- 
lutely conflicting are less common than may at first sight appear. 
The motions. of human nature are complex, and what. appears 
at first as one impulse often consists of many parts, and by 
selecting time and occasion we may often reconcile courses 
which at first seemed hopelessly jarring. Still, after all, we 
do. every now and then find ourselves compelled to choose 
between rival and incompatible courses of conduct, the incom- 
patibility of which is absolute and cannot be removed or 
softened in any way. And even when we stand in doubt 
between courses apparently though not really irreconcileable, we 
need. the guide that shall lead each part of our nature, each 
contending element of our impulses forward in its proper season. 
Where shall this. guide be found ? 

We answer, first, that the human heart is naturally endowed 
with a power, to a certain extent, of determining between the 
scope and worthiness of different desires. The Utilitarian would 
say, that the human. mind is naturally endowed with the power 
of judging between the comparative happiness that will result 
from different actions. And this,.on some occasions, is. true ; 
for it. is not to. be denied that we do sometimes. anticipate the 
resulting feeling of pleasure or pain, and that this anticipation, 
where it exists, is a guide to us. But we cannot force such 
anticipation ; and those who refuse to do violence to their souls 
will often find themselves obliged to decide which impulse it is 
preferable to follow, when the feelings of pleasure or pain which 
may result from their decision are beyond their ken. The 
human heart, we say, is endowed with a natural power, up to a 
certain point, of deciding as to the preferability of one impulse 
over another; and this power is not unfitly named the moral 
sense. But when the heart of man fails, as it often will fail, to 
escape from its own internal struggles; when intellectual anti- 
cipation and moral feeling are alike inadequate, being unequal 
to the weight laid upon them; then, for the strengthening of 
the soul’s vision, of the spiritual choice, we know no other guide 
but.God. Prayer to God, and trust in God, are acts as elemen- 
tary, and as little explicable as the feeling of duty itself, and, in 
our belief, equally essential with that ; but this is not the place 
to enter further upon these points. 

We have implied above that those do violence to their souls 
who: refuse to. decide their action except by the intellectual rule 
of consciously foreseen results. In truth, the native spring of 
impulse is the deepest thing in our personal natures, and 
demands that we should listen to it; whether we can tell whither 
it is bearing us or not. When, indeed, an action is completed 
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and done, then the resulting happiness and unhappiness: come: 
into greater prominence in our judgment of it, and at last 
become even the sole test, except so far as reserve is always: 
necessary in isolating an action as single, instead of considering 
it as a part of a greater whole. 

This last consideration leads us naturally to quote that pas- 
sage of Mr. Sidgwick’s book which, on his side of the question, 
is argumentatively the most important; a passage well con- 
sidered and well weighed ; and one which appears to us only to: 
fail to give a comprehensive rule of action, because Mr. Sidg- 
wick has not remembered that our survey of conduct before 
the deed is done, and our survey of it after the deed is done, 
are intrinsically and unavoidably different. The passage is:as 
follows (p. 371) : 


‘ If such objects then as Truth, Freedom, Beauty, Virtue, &c., or 
strictly speaking, the objective relations of conscious minds which we 
call cognition of Truth, contemplation of Beauty, Independence of 
Action, Realisation of Virtue, &c., are good, independently of the 
pleasure that we derive from them, it must be reasonable to aim at: 
these for mankind generally and not at happiness only, and: so the: 
principle of Rational Benevolence, which was stated in the: last 
chapter as an indubitable intuition of the practical reason does. not. 
seem to direct us to a mere pursuit of universal happiness. 

‘ But can this on reflection be maintained? It seems to me that it 
certainly cannot. Here I can only appeal to the intuitive judgment 
of each reader, when the question is fairly placed before it. For my 
own part, if I have any intention at all respecting the ultimate ends 
of action, it seems to me that I can see this: that these objective 
relations of the conscious subject, when distinguished in reflective 
analysis from the consciousness accompanying and resulting from 
them, are not ultimately and intrinsically desirable, any more tham 
material or other objects are, when considered out of relation to con- 
scious existence altogether. Admitting that we have actual experience. 
of such preferences.as have just been described, of which the ultimate 
object. is something that is not feeling, it still seems to me that when 
such objects are conceived to come, not apparently or transiently, but 
really and finally, into competition with happiness, we cannot maintain 
the rationality of such preferences.’ - 


That any course of action must be wrong, which we are om 
sufficient grounds convinced to be really and finally adverse to 
the general happiness, is a proposition undoubtedly true, andi 
useful enough where it is capable of being applied. Mr. 
Sidgwick’s attempt to erect this proposition into the one 
universal rule of action is highly abstract, and highly character- 
istic of Utilitarianism. ‘Analyse,’ he says, ‘the objects of 
your desire, and you will find that you care: for nothing but the 
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happiness contained in them; or, at the very least (for the 
position does not seem quite free from ambiguity), you care for 
happiness more than for anything else.’ That piece of ‘reflective 
analysis’ is one that to us does not appear possible. If we 
desire a thing—be it Truth or be it ten thousand pounds in the 
Three per Cents.—can we possibly put the object of our desire 
on the one hand, and the happiness expected from it on the 
other hand, and say that we esteem the one more highly than 
the other? Can anticipated enjoyment be wholly severed from 
the thing to be enjoyed? We can distinguish, of course ; but 
can we separate, so as to be able to compare? As we think, 
not. A man who, having lived for a long time on salt meat 
alone, has a craving for fresh green vegetables, will be able to 
distinguish clearly between the vegetables and his craving for 
them, but he will by no means be able to consider them out of 
relation to each other. It is not possible for us to put Truth or 
Beauty, or any other desired thing, in competition with Happi- 
ness, unless we in some degree embody that Happiness in an 
actual disposition of things. The real comparison is then between 
this happy-making disposition of things on the one hand, and 
Truth or Beauty on the other ; and the preference for the former 
(if it be felt, as it may be) is vital and immediate, not a mere act 
of the reflective judgment. At the same time it is of course to 
be remembered that the reflective judgment is a real faculty of 
man ; that we cannot help forming continually imaginations of 
the future, and comparisons of the different degrees of happiness 
attendant on different courses of action and on different pheno- 
menal states; though in such comparisons we do not and cannot 
consider happiness as an abstract thing in itself, but as inherent 
in the phenomenal state with which it is associated. As long 
as this faculty is exercised in a natural way, it is a real guide to 
us. The danger in the exercise of this faculty begins when it 
is raised to the position of being the final judge and determinant 
of all actions; when it presses upon and curbs the action of 
those vital movements of the spirit which are continually rising 
up within us, but which in their first rising are immature, and 
convey no representation to the intellect of that which they will 
be in the time of their maturity and complete development. 
Those vital movements in their first rising are injured, and may 
be almost killed, by the endeavour to contemplate them intel- 
lectually ; and though they do indeed need their guide, that 
guide is the Infinite and Eternal One, the source of being, 

touching man’s soul, but not comprehended by his intellect. 
What we have said about morals is universally recognised in 
the fine arts. Everybody with any sense of what poetry is feels 
that 
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that the poetic faculty is something different from intellectual 
power; that it is not the understanding which decides for 
a poet what he is to say and what to leave unsaid ; that a 
poet must not be primarily scientific. Even more obviously is 
this the case with music. One of the most common modes of 
degradation in all the fine arts, but especially in poetry, is when 
the artist first conceives his meaning intellectually, and then 
proceeds to translate it into the forms of verse, or pencilled 
representation, or musical sound. So, too, oratory is debased 
when the orator makes it his first aim to be eloquent. It is 
almost a truism to say so with respect to these subjects; it is 
not equally recognised, but it is not less true, that morality 
is debased by being made the pursuit of happiness per se and 
alone. Doubtless, the sense of what is good in conduct is not a 
thing that can be labelled and portioned off into compartments, 
under the heads of ‘ Truth,’ ‘ Courage,’ ‘ Justice,’ and so on. 
These, though indispensable terms, are not strictly definable, 
nor is it in the nature of the case that they should be so, any more 
than the terms by which we indicate the merit of a poet. Nor 
do we hold with those who say that there are certain fixed 
intuitive moral axioms. This is to make the subject intellectual, 
which is what we are striving to exhibit it as not being. We 
say that the good is one, yet ever various; that it is as ‘ the 
wind that bloweth where it listeth,’ to which indeed the Spirit of 
God, of Goodness, is by the highest authority compared ; that it 
is the seed of which happiness is the fruit, and that the seed is 
known first, the fruit afterwards; that it is the inmost life of 
the spirit, starting into action of itself. 

If, then, we were to describe in a word the complaint we have 
to make against Utilitarianism, and against Mr. Sidgwick in 
so far as he is Utilitarian, we should say that they were too 
scientific. The old Epicureanism was very different; in so far 
as it is ethical at all, it is the apotheosis of beauty, as we may 
see in Lucretius ; it ignores the reforming spirit ; it treats each 
man as a microcosm, a little world in himself. These are 
characteristics which, if they belong to Utilitarianism at all, 
belong to its undercurrents, and are at any rate as far as possible 
from being intentionally inculcated by its principal authors. 
Utilitarianism takes the ethical tone of our own time, which is, 
comparatively speaking, profound, severe, and comprehensive, 
and endeavours to reason it out as Newton reasoned out the 
laws of gravitation and of light, and to prove its validity. It is 
the child of the eighteenth century, the merit of which lay in 
science. But in matters of conduct we feel and act before we 
know results. ‘To do so is the excellence, and not the weakness 
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ef childhood ; and the living force of men depends upon their 
being children in this respect; whatever accumulation of 
experience they may have gained, they will be better if their 
vitality is free from the burden which experience so often 
entails, and which it must entail until it has ceased to be an 
intellectual acquisition and become a part of our deeper and 
spontaneous nature. And while it is, we think, true that Utili- 
tarianism*has up to this thme been on the whale a beneficial 
influence in English philosophy ; this is not because it has laid 
a scientific foundation for ethics; it is because the antecedent 
philosophy, prevalent at the beginning of this century, and the 
medieval spirit which in that philosophy found utterance, 
ignored happiness almost entirely as any part of the end of 
human action, and was, besides, implicated in other errors, 
which we cannot here point out in detail, but from which 
Utilitarianism has tended to set men free. But Utilitarianism 
has in its turn its own weak side, which (as is so often the case) 
is what it takes to be its primary strength—that is, its scientific 
aspect, its appeal to the understanding as the absolute governor 
of men’s actions. 

To conclude our remarks on the fundamental aspect of the 
subject: the total aim of Ethies is to show men how to fulfil 
‘the kingdom of God and His righteousness ;’ and this, on its 
phenomenal side is, we say, the fulfilment of all desire im so far 
as such fulfilment is possible, the worthier desire first, the less 
worthy afterwards. This being granted as the primary scope 
of Ethics, we concede to the Utilitarians that it is the essential 
effect of good action to produce the greatest happiness to the 
world and to the individual himself (though it is not in every 
case easy to prove this), and that mankind cannot be oblivious 
of this effect, but on the contrary, derive support and guidance 
from it. But, believing that Ged is the source of all desire, we 
believe that God alone can judge between different desires, 
which either are or appear to be finally irreconcileable, when 
we are in real dubiety which it is right to follow ; and that that 
is true which was said of old, ‘How much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him?’ 
But we are sensible that we are saying that which it is impos- 
sible to prove in an article of this nature. 

It is right to observe, that Mr. Sidgwick has had under his 
notice more than one view of Ethics bearing a certain similarity 
to the view advaneed in the preceding pages; and it will be 
proper to consider how he has treated these views, though neither 
of them is identical with our own. On p. 178, he brings for- 
ward the question, whether our moral judgments relate to 
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motives or to actions; and he rightly opposes the view that 
moral judgments concern motives alone, and have no reference to 
the act or its consequences, But it is no less erroneous to ‘sup- 
pose. that our moral judgments refer to acts alone, and leave 
motives out of the question. The truth is, that action, and the 
impulse which precedes and urges to action, form one elemental 
whole, and cannot be dissevered. The moral judgment concerns 
the combination of both. Doubtless there are frequent instances 
when we say that a man’s motive was good, but his action mis- 
taken. This however is, as we take it, a superficial and 
erroneous mode of speech. If the man’s motive was really 
good, if it was justified by all that he knew of the facts which 
led him to act in such and such a way, then his action, though 
it may have produced certain painful consequences, must be 
reckoned to come under the head of labour—the necessary price 
paid for a certain valuable piece of experience. Error of this 
kind is like the stumbling of a child in learning to walk ; it is 
a necessity of nature (though why we know not), and produces a 
fruit ef knowledge much exceeding the immediate suffering. On 
the other hand, we often say that a man’s motive was good in a 
pitying and half-insincere sort of way, meaning not that it was 
entirely good, but that it had some good in it. 

The other view which brings Mr. Sidgwick into close neigh- 
bourhood with our own ethical view, is a view which he does not 
oppose, but maintains. He affirms, that though happiness 
(i.e. universal happiness) is the only ultimate end of action, yet 
it is desirable that other things should be-sought for just as if 
they were real ultimate ends, and that the resulting happiness 
should be put out of sight as far as they are concerned. For 
instance, on p, 441 he says: 


‘No doubt there are, as we saw, other ends besides happiness, such 
as knowledge, beauty, &c., commonly recognised as per se desirable ; 
but it appeared that common sense on reflection would only 
them as desirable in so far as they were directly or ultimately sources 
of happiness (although it may be desirable that they should still be 
sought per se,as the happiness arising from them would be diminished 
if they were consciously sought as means to it).’ 


The words in the parenthesis at the end of the above passage 
bring Mr. Sidgwick very near to our own view, though he does 
not perceive the great modification which they tend to produce 
in that scientific scheme of ethics of which he has given ‘the 
outline in the last hundred pages of his treatise. Still more 
remarkable is the admission which he makes, again in paren- 
thetical wise, on his very last page. We quote the sentence: 
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‘In such a reconciliation’ (i.e. the reconciliation between Intui- 
tionism and Utilitarianism) ‘though much practical embarrassment 
may be caused in details by the conflict that will partially continue 
between what we may now call Instinctive and Calculative Morality, 
all theoretical perplexity as to the general principles of determining 
Social Duty will have been entirely, or almost entirely, removed.’ 


This, as far as our observation goes—and we have read Mr. 
Sidgwick’s book very attentively—is the first time that he has 
mentioned such a thing as Instinctive Morality. As the main 
object of our remarks has been to show that Instinctive Morality 
is Vital Morality, and that Calculative Morality is not fitted 
for us to rely on absolutely and permanently, though we may 
judge consequences sometimes, we are glad of the recognition 
which Mr. Sidgwick gives to the former in the above passage, 
though we do not think he places it in its real position. 

And we are certain, that those who feel and act spontaneously, 
and at the same time with a desire to do the best that is possible, 
will find the deep-reaching conflict between Egoism and Bene- 
volence, which assumes so threatening an aspect to Mr. Sidg- 
wick’s intellectual system, no longer to have an all-pervading 
and fundamental character. In our natural impulses, there is a 
mingling of the desire for others’ good with the desire for our 
own good. We will not, indeed, pretend to say what our own 
system of morality.might be, did we not believe retribution for 
acts done to be an inviolable principle of facts ; that every piece 
of work done receives its reward; that the good desire receives 
good in return, and the evil desire evil. Mr. Sidgwick may 
perhaps say, that if he were allowed to make this assumption, 
his system would work as smoothly as any. To which what 
can we answer, but that as far as we are concerned we do allow 
him to make it, with all our hearts! But as he does not make it 
in that clear and unhesitating manner which alone would justify 
him in proceeding to develop it—though he sees clearly that 
without it no system of morals is possible—he is not, we think, 
quite at liberty to say what his ethical principles will look like 
supposing he ever should feel himself in a position to accept 
this primary principle as absolute. At the same time it is to be 
admitted that in one passage of his treatise he indicates the 
precise method in which the principle of retributive justice 
fundamentally works, which is, not by the pleasurable or painful 
a from outside (for this, however important, still occupies 
only the second place in the retributions of Nature), but by the 


increase or diminution of life from within. e quote the 
passage to which we refer, as it is a remarkable one : 
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‘But, besides admitting the actual importance of sympathetic 
pleasures to the majority of mankind, I should go further and 
maintain that,on empirical grounds alone, enlightened self-interest 
would direct most men to foster and develope their sympathetic 
susceptibilities to a greater extent than is now commonly attained. 
The effectiveness of Butler’s famous argument against the vulgar 
antithesis between Self-love and Benevolence is undeniable; and it 
seems scarcely extravagant to say that, amid all the profuse waste of 
the means of happiness which men commit, there is no imprudence 
more flagrant than that of Selfishness in the ordinary sense of the 
term—that excessive concentration of attention on the individual’s 
own happiness which renders it impossible for him to feel any strong 
interest in the pleasures and pains of others. The perpetual promi- 
nence of self that hence results tends to deprive all enjoyments of 
their keenness and zest, and produces rapid satiety and ennui. The 
selfish man misses the sense of elevation and enlargement given by 
wide interests; he misses the secure and serene satisfaction that 
attends continually on activities directed towards ends more stable 
and permanent than one’s own happiness can be; he misses the 
peculiar rich sweetness, depending upon a sort of complex reverbera- 
tion of sympathy, which is always found in services rendered to 
those whom we love, and who are grateful. He is made to feel in a 
thousand various ways, according to the degree of refinement which 
his nature has attained, the discord between the rhythms of his own 
life and of that larger life of which his own is but an insignificant 
fraction.’—(p. 464.) 


It is allowable to Mr. Sidgwick, after having pointed out with 
such truth and force the penalties of selfishness, to show like- 
wise the apparently exceptional instances, where the selfish 
appear to be the happiest. But when these seeming exceptions 
are regarded as having possibly the power to overthrow the 
fundamental principle to which they are exceptions ; when any 
suggestion is offered that they are not ultimately explicable, 
that after all conduct radically blameable may ultimately prove 
most for the interest of the doer ; such a suggestion is as much 
a weakness in a book of morality, as a suggestion that the first 
law of motion may possibly, on some occasions, be untrue is a 
weakness in a treatise on dynamics. Doubtless we have all our 
weak moments; nor is this true of individuals only, it is true of 
mankind at large. In giving utterance to the profound doubt 
which oppresses sometimes even the best, that perhaps justice 
may not be the radical principle of things, that it may be that 
men are happy or unhappy by chance, Mr. Sidgwick is not 
necessarily doing an ill service to mankind. We all sometimes 
feel this doubt, and sometimes it is necessary to express it. But 
to express it from the heart, and at the same time to inculcate a 
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system of morality, is impossible: the two things are incom- 
patible. And this is what Mr. Sidgwick has attempted. The 
close of his book, touching as it is and in intention profoundly 
moral, is yet by its inherent scepticism a conclusive proof that 
the positive formative philosophy of ethics which he has 
endeavoured to set up in the fourth book of his treatise is pre- 
mature. 

At the same time, we feel that, in controverting Mr. Sidg- 
wick’s formal conclusions, we have not done justice to the great 
merit of his treatise. It is like a voyage over an imperfectly 
known ocean ; and while the author appears to us encumbered 
by some errors of his predecessors, he has marked so many of 
the large outlines of the subject, and with such accuracy and 
impartiality, that his work is likely to influence not merely the 
conclusions but even the practical conduct and tempers of men 
(a much more difficult matter) and on the whole decidedly for 
the better. 

It will be expedient, we think, in conclusion, to give a few 
instances of that vital spiritual impulse of which we have 
spoken, and to show how distinct it is from the intellectual 
apprehension of consequences. We will give three instances ; 
and each shall be the instance of a man eminently and remark- 
ably prone to intellectual exercise; so that if we find, in the 
practical actions or conduct of which we speak, that the intellec- 
tual part of these men held a subordinate place, it is to be 
inferred that the prevision of consequences is not the first im- 
pelling motive to good action. 

Our first instance shall be that of Socrates. We may perhaps 
be allowed to assume that the behaviour of Socrates before his 
judges, his high self-assertion, his refusal to implore their pity 
or to promise any modification of his current teaching (though 
he certainly tried to clear it of some misapprehensions) was an 
instance of special and heroic virtue ; and that the same is true 
of his subsequent refusal to escape from prison, when much 
urged by his friends to do so, and his preference of death to 
flight. What reason did Socrates himself assign for his conduct 
under these circumstances ? 

There is one passage in the ‘ Apology’ from which it may 
appear that Socrates is defending his then behaviour and his 
public conduct generally on Utilitarian grounds. ‘You will 
injure yourselves more than me,’ he says, ‘if you kill me.’ And 
again, ‘do not raise a clamour, Athenians; for it will be, I 
think, to your profit to listen to me.* And if in speaking of 
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injury and profit Socrates had been referring primarily to 
happimess and unhappiness anticipated in the future by inference 
from the past, then no doubt his argument would have been 
strictly Utilitarian. But we have but to look a little way 
further to see that the primary injury he spoke of was to their 
consciences, their sense of right, and their power of action. They 
would be transgressing justice if they killed him, and that would 
be the worst evil they could suffer. ‘I,’ he says, ‘am like a 
horsefly, sent by God to stir up a noble horse that has become 
somewhat sluggish.’ This appeal is to their sense of shame for 
their inaction and laziness. And the point that we are press- 
ing is that this is an appeal to the heart, and not to the head ; 
to the vital sympathy, not to the hope of pleasure or the fear of 
pain. We are not of course questioning that Socrates would 
have said that the Athenians would be more happy in the 
strictest sense of that word if they acquitted him than if they 
condemned him ; we have repeatedly said that happiness is the 
essential result of right action; but the question is to which 
faculty he is making his appeal, to the moral sense absolutely, 
or the moral sense merely as the result of calculated conse- 
quences. We say it is to the former. Still more is this the 
case where he is defending himself for not imploring their pity. 
It would be base, he says, for him to do so, and for them to 
listen to him should he do so. So again at the end, he gives as 
his reason for thinking that he had acted rightly that day, that 
the divine sign, which was wont to check him whenever he was 
about to do anything wrong, had on that day never once checked 
him. Hence he also infers that the result of the trial, his con- 
demnation, could be no real misfortune to him. Or again, let 
us turn to the ‘Crito,’ the dialogue in which Socrates gives his 
reasons for not attempting to escape from prison after he had 
been condemned. They are characterised by great simplicity. 
He had in his heart consented, during the whole of his life, to 
the laws of Athens: he had received the benefit of those laws, 
he had preferred Athens ‘to all other cities; it would be wrong 
doing against those laws and that city to transgress their com- 
mand now. Did he transgress it, men would despise him, and 
his life would be unhappy. The touch of personal happiness 
or unhappiness, it will be seen, comes into his thoughts though 
. Ret as a dominant influence ; but the happiness of others, as an 
intellectual prevision, scarcely comes before him at all; what 
he feels is the obligation, the desire, to do the will of those 
others, of his own city, in so far as it is lawful for him to do so. 
If we may venture to say so, the great error of Plato’s dia- 
logues, and the cause of their obscurity, is his attempt to translate 
that 
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that moral sense, of which Socrates was so remarkable an 
example, into an intellectual conception. It would seem that 
Socrates himself was not free from this error. 

Our second instance is one that has been so often brought 
forward,* that we ought to apologise for referring to it again: 
but it is an instance which, though often urged, has never yet 
been explained so as to accord with Utilitarian philosophy. It 
is an instance drawn from the Utilitarian camp itself; and it is 
one, in our opinion, as creditable to the feelings of the writer 
referred to as it is incompatible with the system promulgated 
by him. The late John Stuart Mill, in a well-known passage, 
declared that he should prefer to go to hell rather than worship 
as good a Being whom he did not, in his heart and according to 
the ordinary sense of the word, feel to be good. Is it possible to 
put more strongly the legitimate strength of instinct against the 
prevision of consequences? Nor must it be supposed that the 
case is an imaginary one ; doubtless many persons in breaking 
from false forms of religion have felt the sense of right support 
them against consequences that appealed most terribly to the 
imagination. 

The third instance we shall adduce is taken from fiction ; but 
fiction, in the hands of Shakspeare, is next to reality. In 
‘Hamlet,’ it will be conceded, intellectual foresight did not 
lead to strength of action. But then, it may be thought, Ham- 
let is no instance of action at all; he symbolises the speculative 
mind. Here, we must confess, in our opinion, the ordinary 
judgment is wrong. The critics appear to us to have dwelt on 
one side of Hamlet’s nature alone, when they have called him 
irresolute. They have forgotten the enormous strain which was 
laid on Hamlet, not by any original fault of his own, but by the 
circumstances in which he was placed. They have considered it 
a light thing for a young man, in the prime of life, the heir of a 
great kingdom, to divert all his thoughts and all his hopes to 
a single act of bloody vengeance, at the bidding of a visitant 
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from the unseen world, whose truthfulness, even whose reality, dis 
he could not directly test. It is, indeed, true that where Ham- to 
let tries to foresee and pierce into the actuality of the things he is. 
contemplates, his foresight does not help him to action. But we we 
are satisfied that Shakspeare, who represents Hamlet as a favourite we 
with the people, never meant him to be looked upon as merely ne 
an irresolute dreamer; for such characters are never popular. SI 
Through all the imaginations with which a vivid fancy and it 
ay ar 
* The argument here used has been employed by Dr. Ward in the ‘ Dublin th 





Review ; also in the ‘Spectator’ newspaper ; and it is, we believe, well -— 
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subtle reason clothe the world in which they move, the living 
active impulse in Hamlet’s soul is still discernible, leading him 
from point to point, till at last it culminates in the terrible 
victory of justice. Can it be doubted that, in the following 
scene with Ophelia, Shakspeare means to depict the actual 
change that had passed over Hamlet when he gives up all his 
former hopes, even the dearest of them, for the sake of perform- 
ing his father’s bidding ?— 


‘ Ophelia. My lord, as I was sewing in my closet, 
Lord Hamlet,—with his doublet all embrac’d ; 
No hat upon his head ; his stockings foul’d, 
Ungarter’d, and down-gyved to his ancle ; 

Pale as his shirt ; his knees knocking each other ; 
And with a look so piteous in purport, 
As if he had been loosed out of hell, 
To speak of horrors,—he comes before me. 
Polonius. Mad for thy love ? 
Ophelia. My lord, I do not know; 
But truly, I do fear it. 

Polonius. What said he? 

Ophelia, He took me by the wrist, and held me hard ; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm ; 

And, with his other hand thus o’er his brow, 
He falls to such perusal of my face, 

As he would draw it. Long stay’d he so; 

At last,—a little shaking of mine arm, 

And thrice his head thus waving up and down,— 
He raised a sigh so piteous and profound, 

As it did seem to shatter all his bulk, 

And end his being: That done, he lets me go; 
And, with his head over his shoulder turn’d, 
He seem’d to find his way without his eyes ; 
For out 0’ doors he went without their helps, 
And, to the last, bended their light on me.’ 


_ Of course, if we are wrong in thinking that Shakspeare intended 
to show a real moral strain in Hamlet—that the wrench and 
displacement of his nature was the result of his determination 
to follow the absolute command laid upon him—then Hamlet 
is no case to our point. In any case, indeed, he displays the 
weakness of intellectual prevision as respects action; but what 
we are seeking is, where lies the strength with which that weak- 
‘ness is naturally contrasted? And we certainly think that 
Shakspeare shows it where, on independent grounds, we believe 
it to be—in the natural impulse of the heart, tending towards 
an end not definable as happiness simply, and one which in 
the instance of Hamlet appears even to exclude happiness, and 
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to be the revelation of horrors (though we by no means are 
saying that this appearance is real), We look upon Hamlet, in 
short, as a remarkable instance on this side of his character, of 
that ‘ extra-regarding impulse’ which Mr. Sidgwick (in his mood 
more remote from Utilitarianism) declares sometimes to come 
into ‘irreconcileable conflict’ with the impulse towards. one’s 
own happiness (though that is not quite our own way of putting 
it). And those who read the play with fresh eyes will perhaps 
find more purpose and sequence in Hamlet’s conduct throughout 
than is generally thought. 

We conclude by putting into as clear a contrast as possible 
the Utilitarian view, with that which we ourselves hold. The 
Utilitarians say that all men seek happiness, and other things 
only as a means to happiness; but that some men seek their 
own happiness, some the happiness of others as well; that the 
best end, the end which duty prescribes, is the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number; and that the understanding of 
every man, when properly enlightened, accepts this as the 
ultimate end, and, when so enlightened, naturally aims at it. 
We hold, that all men follow and seek after certain objects of 
desire, not as means to happiness, but as ends in themselves, 
though unavoidably, and as a matter of course, presupposing 
that happiness is involved in their attainment: that, neverthe- 
less, this presupposed happiness is imagined beforehand with 
very different degrees of vividness and force; that in the attain- 
ment of these objects of desire, the happiness of others is often 
commingled, sometimes to a much greater extent than our own 
happiness ; that we have, not in our understandings, but in our 
hearts, a feeling which determines the scope and value of different 
objects of desire, and hence guides us towards the best choice ; 
that this best choice is frequently not the one most obviously 
and vividly connected in our imaginations with happiness, either 
our own or that of others. We hold that God, as He has im- 
planted, so strengthens this moral feeling in us ; that, while the 
best. choice is often not that which antecedently is most con- 
nected in. our thoughts with happiness, it is: the one which in 
the result brings most happiness to all; and that by a: law of 
natural retribution that which we expend (without am ulterior 
thought of secret selfishness) on the happiness:of others is: always 
repaid to ourselves. 
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Art: VIII.—EZssays and Studies. By Algernon Charles Swin-. 
burne.. London, 1875. 


r the flying island of Laputa it is said that architecture, 

tillage, and even tailoring, are regulated by abstract prin- 
ciples, and yet the houses are ill-built, the fields unproductive, 
and the dress out of shape. The finer arts, with the exception of 
music, are unknown in that airy region, for the inhabitants, we 
hear, ‘ are wholly strangers to imagination, fancy, and invention ;’ 
but had these arts been practised, they would, no doubt, have 
started from the principle thus determined by Mr. Swinburne :— 


‘ No work of art has any worth or life in it that is not done on the 
absolute terms of art ; that is, not before all things and above all things 
a work of positive excellence, as judged by the laws of the special art 
to whose laws: it is amenable.’ 


Of late years we have heard much talk of the Absolute in other 
places besides Laputa. Its supremacy in English art and politics 
has been boldly asserted, and among the loudest and most 
strenuous of its advocates it appears that we are now to-reckon 
Mr. Swinburne. On the other side, we confidently affirm that 
the method of criticism propounded above is contrary to the 
constitution of nature, the teaching of experience, and the prin- 
ciples of the greatest critics. It is of course true that every 
work of art must obey the laws of the art to which it belongs. 
But Quintilian, reminding the orator that he is not to follow the 
precepts of rhetoric as immutable laws, says, ‘ The art of rhetoric 
would certainly be very easy if it could be comprised in so small 
a number of rules; but these rules admit of great alterations 
according to the nature of causes, times, circumstances, and 
necessity ; so that the principal requisite of an orator is judgment, 
by which he shapes his course according to his conditions.’ And 
Addison, speaking more generally, says, ‘ Music, painting, and 
architecture, as well as poetry and oratory, are to deduce: their 
laws and rules from the general sense and taste of mankind, and 
not from the principles of those arts themselves; or, in other 
words, the taste is not to conform to the art, but the art to the 
taste. Music is not designed to please only chromatic ears, but 
all that are capable of distinguishing harsh from disagreeable 
notes. A man of an ordinary ear is a judge whether a passion 


‘is expressed in proper sounds, and whether the melody of those 


sounds be more or less pleasing.’ 

There are, however, two kinds of society in which the abso- 
lute is supreme; one is the coterie, and the other is the mob. 
The mob bows to the absolute because, always acting upon 

impulse, 
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impulse, it is incapable of seeing more than one thing at a time. 
Impatient of individuality and variety, and impressible rather 
through the senses than the imagination, it has no taste for the 
refinements of judgment and reason, and loves better to be asto- 
nished than even to be pleased. It likes loud colours in a picture, 
crashing sounds in a concert, and the art that ‘ tears a passion to 
tatters’ on the stage. The coterie, on the other hand, exists for 
the purpose of being singular. Its object is to agree with itself, 
to disagree with everybody else, and to force its neighbours, as 
far as it can, to give up the use of common weights and measures 
in favour of its own metric system. Its belief in the absolute 
resembles that of the cock, who thought that the sun rose in the 
morning in consequence of his persistent crowing. 

The influence of the coterie on modern English literature is 
various and wide-spread. Instead of the well-bred familiarity 
once subsisting between the author and society, and marked by 
the old-fashioned address to the ‘ kind reader,’ or the ‘ courteous 
reader,’ there is now a general tendency among our poets and 
novelists to make their position as ‘ professionals’ as definite as 
possible. And when a critic of the enlightened class expounds 
the merits of a writer, he does not seem to speak as the repre- 
sentative of the reader, but addresses himself with the air of a 
professor to his audience, as to people who have hitherto had no 
share in the mysteries of art, which are now to be disclosed to 
them for the first time. How far this contempt of public 
opinion may extend is very well illustrated by the volame of 
criticism which we are about to examine. It is but fair to Mr. 
Swinburne to say that he emphatically repudiates all connection 
with the coterie. His book contains nine essays on poets, most 
of whom are still alive, and two papers on painting, one of 
which is entitled, ‘ Notes on some Pictures of 1868;’ and he 
tells us that ‘the one claim he cares to put forth on its behalf is, 
that it gives full and frank expression to what were at the time 
of writing his sincere and deliberate opinions.’ ‘I think,’ he 
says, ‘upon the whole that, having now gathered together these 
divers waifs of tentative criticism, I may leave the babblers and 
backbiters who prate of mutual admiration and the cant of a 
coterie, absorbed in its own self-esteem, and fettered by its own 
pass-words, to the ultimate proof or disproof of simple fact and 

lain evidence. Mr. Swinburne understands that the coterie 
is under a cloud; but we think he does not quite understand 
the reason why. We shall proceed to lay before our readers 
‘ plain evidence’ of the manner and matter of his book, which 
will enable them to judge whether he is so entirely a stranger 

to the coterie as he would have us suppose. 
‘ Noscitur 
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‘Noscitur a sociis’ is a maxim which may sometimes be 
inverted ; and if Mr. Swinburne’s companions are to be guessed 
at from his method of delivering an opinion, we should judge 
that the society in which he has mixed .must have been of @ 
strictly provincial character. Indeed, we know of nothing that 
at all approaches in intolerance and acrimony the style of our 
critic when dealing with an adversary, unless it be, longo 
intervallo, the style of German editors of the classics. Our 
readers who have studied the manners of this industrious and, 
we fear, fast-diminishing tribe, may remember many a pitched: 
battle, fought in the obscure recesses of a foot-note, in which the 
commentators contend about the merits of a particle with all the 
jealousy of lovers, and all the exasperation of partisans. All 
the energy and invective of the Latin language are exhausted in. 
the encounter of the rival readings ; ‘ animas in vulnere ponunt.” 
This, for instance, is the kind of note which is to be found in 
(let us say) Professor Drangundsturm’s edition of the ‘ Frogs” 
of Aristophanes: ‘ xod£ BpexexexeE xod£. Locus corruptissimus. 
Splendide corrigit Koblerus, vir optimus et meus amicus, 
BpexexexcE coat xoak. Putide Shavius, xod& xoak& Bpexexexck. 
Vesane, ut solet, frutex ille Briggsius, BpexexexéE xoak.’ These. 
amenities of criticism Mr. Swinburne has reproduced in the 


vulgar tongue, with an intensity of feeling and a richness of 
vocabulary, that make the Latin of his German models appear’ 
timid and benevolent. Thus a recent editor of Shelley, having 
taken upon himself to alter the line 


‘Fresh spring and summer and winter hoar,’ 


by adding the word ‘autumn’ after ‘summer,’ Mr. Swinburne 
exclaims: ‘A thousand years of purgatorial fire would be in-- 
sufficient expiation for the criminal, on whose deaf and desperate 
head must rest the original guilt of defacing the text of Shelley 
with this most damnable corruption.’ Those unhappy readers 
who fail to share our critic’s passion for Victor Hugo’s poetry 
must be prepared to find themselves described as ‘ bogwater,’ 
‘toads,’ ‘centipedes,’ ‘ polecats,’ ‘ nighthawks,’ ‘ vampires,’ and: 
twenty other species of vermin, all in the space of a single page. - 
And if there be any tasteless wretch who thinks with us that 
Mr. Rossetti’s ideas are scarcely worth the labour he gives to- 
expressing them, he must bear to be told that ‘this flattering 


‘unction the very foolishest of malignants will hardly be able to- 


lay upon the corrosive sore which he calls his soul.’ 

Passing from these personal compliments, which, perhaps, 
may be ‘absolutely’ just (and Mr. Swinburne tells us in a foot-- 
note that ‘he insults no man’), common sense, we should have- 


Vol. 141.—No. 282. 2M thought, 
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thought, would have kept an author from throwing mud at the 
public, whom, by the printing of his book, he is presumably 
anxious to propitiate. A great critic gives the following advice 
to a pleader: ‘ All contumelious, spiteful, haughty, calumni- 
ating expressions should be avoided. To be so imprudent as to 
attack the judges themselves, I say not openly, but even in- 
directly, would be a folly in me to comment on, did it not 
happen.’ Mr. Swinburne, on the other hand, has taken the 
‘absolute’ measure of his countrymen, and is good enough to 
give them ‘his frank and full opinion’ of their character. 


‘Heaven knows in his dull dumb way the Briton stands ahead of 
all men, towers above all men, in stolid and sublime solitude, a massive, 
stupid, inarticulate god and priest in one; his mute and majestic 
autolatry is a deeper and more radical religion than the self-love of 
other nations, the more vocal vanities of France and America.’ 


What would Quintilian have said to this ? 

Again, our readers may judge of the ideas of absolute justice 
and liberty which are likely to prevail in the Universal Republic, 
whose approach Mr. Swinburne and M. Hugo are so fond of 
announcing, by the former’s defence of Shelley’s act of describing 
himself as ‘ atheist’ in the visitors’ book of a Swiss inn. 


‘ The cause of provocation was clear enough ; for on the same leaf there 
appears, just above his signature, an éntry by some one who saw fit 
here to give vent to an outbreak of overflowing foolery, flagrant and 
fervid with the godly grease and rancid religion of a conventicle, some 
folly about the Alps, God, glory, beneficence, witness of nature to this 
or that person, and such like matter.’ 


We suppose, then, that if a barrel-organ were to disturb 
Mr. Swinburne when writing an ode, he would think the circum- 
stance a ‘ clear cause of provocation’ for rushing into the streets 
and breaking his neighbours’ windows. 

These specimens of frank and free speaking are, we venture 
to think, very much what a coterie would be likely to admire. 
But we trust that even a coterie would decide that Mr. Swin- 
burne had been too ‘ absolute’ (if we may use the expression) 
in the following foot-note, which we print without comment, 
only premising that the text on which Mr. Swinburne is en- 
larging is the necessity of ‘ articulate utterance’ in poetry (a 
point on which we entirely agree with him), and that the 


example from which he draws a warning is a young poet—not 
long dead—called David Gray. 


‘This was a poor young Scotchman, who may be remembered as 
having sought, and found help and patronage at the hands first of Mr. 
Dobell, and afterwards of Lord Houghton. In some of his sonnets 
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there are touches of sweet and sincere emotion ; but the most remark- 
able points in his poor little book, and those which should be most 
memorable to other small poets of his kind (if at least the race of them 
was capable of profiting by any such lesson), are, first, the direct and 
seemingly unconscious transference of some of the best known lines 
or phrases from such obscure authors as Shakespeare or Wordsworth 
into the somewhat narrow and barren field of his own verse; and 
secondly, the incredible candour of expression given in his corre- 
spondence to such flatulent ambition and such hysterical self-esteem 
as the author of “ Balder” must have regarded with a sorrowful sense 
of amusement. I may add that the poor boy’s name is here cited with 
no desire to confer upon it any undeserved notoriety for better or 
worse, and assuredly with no unkindlier feelings than pity for his 
poor little memory, but simply as conveying the most apt and the most 
flagrant, as well as the most recent, instance I happened to remember, 
of the piteous and grievous harm done by this false teaching and 
groundless encouragement to spirits not strong enough to know their 
own weakness.’ 


So much for the temper, the taste, and the breeding, that 
distinguish a critic of the absolute school of criticism. But now 
what are these absolute laws on which all art, according to 
Mr. Swinburne, is based? What makes ‘a work of positive 
excellence as judged by the special laws of the art to whose 
laws it is amenable’? We suppose it is generally allowed to be 


an absolute truth that two straight lines cannot enclose a space, 
though Mr. Mill was disinclined to make even this concession ; 
and it is a demonstrable truth that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles. But, though we have naturally 
searched with eagerness the pages of Mr. Swinburne for prin- 
ciples of art which, if discovered, must henceforth necessarily 
put an end to critical war, we fail to find even the shadow of a 
definition or the ghost of a rule to establish the position which 
he so courageously asserts. The nearest approach to a principle 
which we have encountered is the following dogma as to the 
nature of poetry : 

‘In all great poets there must be an ardent harmony, a heat of 
spirifual life, guiding without restraining the bodily grace of motion, 
which shall give charm and power to their least work ; sweetness that 
cannot be weak, and force that will not be rough. There must be an 
instinct and resolution of excellence which will allow no shortcoming, 
or malformation of thought or word ; there must be also so nalural a 
sense of right as to make such a deformity or defect impossible, and 


leave upon the work done no trace of any effort to avoid or to 
achieve.’ 


Very well. But does not Mr. Swinburne see that those words, 
at least, in this passage, which we have printed in italics are 
M merely 
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merely relative? And for the rest, how can we decide, except by 
our ‘natural sense of right, what ‘ardent harmony,’ ‘strong 
sweetness, and ‘chastened power’ really are? Is this sense 
absolutely identical in all men? Did Voltaire perceive in 
Shakespeare, or Byron in Wordsworth, the qualities whick 
Mr. Swinburne is disposed to allow those poets? Or supposing, 
as is not improbable, that we have a difference of opinion with 
Mr. Swinburne about the merits of some living poet, how will 
it settle the question if he declares dogmatically that the work 
of this poet has ‘an instinct and resolution of excellence which 
will allow of no shortcoming or malformation of thought or 
word’? If we, as insensible Philistines, are unable to see the 
matter in the same light, one of two things—either he must 
refer us to some indubitable principle of beauty which is illus- 
trated by the works he admires, or he should be content to part 
with us in a good-tempered manner, as barbarians who are 
beyond the reach of ‘ sweetness and light.’ For if he could telf 
us in plain words what the absolute laws of beauty are, it is 
surely his interest to do so; and we suppose that even he would. 
not think it worth his while to fall into a passion with an 
adversary who denied that two and two make four. 

Since, then, Mr. Swinburne is so chary of general principles, 
let us try what we can make of the absolute in his particular 
instances. And we will first examine his criticism on Victor 
Hugo, whom he will doubtless be supposed to judge by the 
‘ special laws to which the art of the novelist is amenable.” This 
is what he says about ‘ L’homme qui rit’ :— 


‘*Thomme qui rit” is a book to be rightly read, not by the lamp- 
light of realism, but by the sunlight of his’ (Hugo’s) ‘imagination 
reflected upon ours. Only so shall we see it as it is, much less under- 
stand it. The beauty it has and the meaning are ideal, and therefore 
cannot be impaired by any want of realism. Error and violation of 
probability, which would damn a work of Balzac’s or Thackeray’s, 
cannot even lower or lessen the value of a work like this. . . . This 
premised, I shall leave the dissection of names and the anatomy of 
probabilities to the things of chatter and chuckle, so well and scien- 
tifically defined long since by Mr. Charles Reade as “ anonymuncules 
who go scribbling about ;” there is never any lack of them, and it 
will not greatly hurt the master poet of an age that they should shriek 
and titter and hoot inaudibly behind his heel. It is not every demi- 
god who is vulnerable there.’ 


And so, after the manner of the sophist, Thrasymachus, in 
Plato’s ‘ Republic,’ ‘ having deluged our ears like a fishwife with 
his copious and unbroken torrent of words,’ Mr. Swinburne 
‘intends to take his departure.’ But, by his leave, we will detain 

him 
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him fora little. For we thought just now that every work of 
art was to be judged absolutely by ‘the laws of the special art 
to whose laws it is amenable.’ Apparently, however, we are 


_mot to be allowed to do anything of the kind with ‘ L*homme 


qui rit,’ which is to be read ‘by the sunlight of M. Hugo’s 
imagination reflected upon ours.’ Can it be, then, that Mr. 
Swinburne thinks M. Hugo’s imagination an absolute law of 
art? We suppose he must, for this is what he says of the 
character of Dea in ‘ L’homme qui rit :— 


‘Some of her words have the light of an apocalypse, the tone of a 
truth indubitable henceforth and sensible to all. “ You were not born 
with that horrible laugh were you? No! It must be a penal mutila- 
tion. Ido hope you have committed some crime. No one has touched me. 
I give myself up to you pure as burning fire. I see you do not believe 
tae, but if you only knew how little I care! Despise me, you that 
people despise! Degradation below degradation what a pleasure! the 
double flower of ignominy. I am gathering it. Trample me underfoot. 
You will like me all the better. I know that. Oh! I should like to 
be with you in the evening while they were playing music, each of 
us leaning back against the same cushion under the purple awning of 
a golden gallery in the midst of the infinite sweetnesses of the sea. 
Insult me. Beat me. Treat me like a street-walker. I adore you.”’ 

‘ The naturalism of all that is absolute,’ says Mr. Swinburne, 
« you hear the words pant and ring.’ We cannot pretend to say 
what ‘ absolute nature’ is, but we can certainly say that if the 
above speech be natural, then the highest creations of Homer 
and Shakespeare are wild improbabilities ; and the speeches of 
Viola and Andromache, which we have been accustomed to 
regard as models of beautiful eloquence, are torrents of idiotical 
drivel. Does the passage remind us of anything in Nature? 
does it strike in our hearts any chord of pity or sympathy ? 
When Andromache is making her last appeal to Hector, who 
thinks of anything but the truth and beauty of the lines in rela- 
tion to his own feelings? But in reading the speech of Dea, 
who thinks of anything but the absolute oddity of M. Hugo? 

Mr. Swinburne, however, would have us believe that Victor 
Hugo’s work is simply of a different order from that of other 
great-poets. His pathos, says he, is absolute. ‘The pathos of 
ZEschylus is no more like Dante’s, Dante’s is no more like 
Shakespeare’s, than any of these is like Hugo’s.’ We agree: 
but how is this to the purpose? Mr. Swinburne will allow that, 
though the modes of pathetic writing may be.many, the passion 
of grief and sympathy to which the poet appeals is one. In 
judging, therefore, of a poet’s pathos the standard of reference 
should be the nature of the passion, and the manner in which 

the 
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the passion is most powerfully moved. And here we think 
something is to be learnt from comparison and_ illustration. 
‘Pathos,’ says Longinus, ‘is most moving when it seems not to be 
elaborated by the orator, but to spring out of the occasion.’ One 
of the most beautiful instances of the truth of this remark is that 
scene in ‘ The Antiquary’ where Oldbuck comes suddenly on 
the mourning in the Asherman’s cottage over the body of Steenie 
Mucklebackit. What can be finer than the description of the 
father’s grief? 


‘ The old man had made the most desperate efforts to save his son, 
and had only been withheld by main force from renewing them at a 
moment when, without the possibility of assisting the sufferer, he 
must himself have perished. All this was apparently boiling in his 
recollection. His glance was directed sidelong to the coffin, as to an 
object on which he could not steadfastly look, and yet from which he 
could not withdraw his eyes. His answers to the necessary questions 
which were occasionally put to him, were brief, harsh, and almost 
fierce. His family had not yet dared to address to him a word either 
of sympathy or consolation. His masculine wife, virago as she was, 
and absolute mistress of the family, as she justly boasted herself on 
all ordinary occasions, was by this t loss terrified into silence and 
submission, and compelled to hide om her husband’s observation the 
bursts of her female sorrow. As he had rejected food ever since the 
disaster had happened, not daring herself to approach him, she had 
that morning with affectionate artifice employed the youngest and most 
favourite child to present her husband with some nourishmept. His 
first action was to push it from him with an angry violence that 
frightened the child: his next to snatch up the boy and devour him 
with kisses. “Ye'll be a bra’ fallow an ye be spared, Patie—but ye’ll 
never, never can be, what he was to me. He has sailed the coble wi’ 
me since he was ten years auld, and there was na the like o’ him drew 
oy betwixt this and Buchanness. They say folks maun submit—I 

. try.” ? 


See with what slight means this great effect is produced ; 
the suddenness with which the reader is brought face to face 
with the moving scene described with such swift and unstudied 
touches, the simplicity of the language, the inexplicable poetry 
of the whole passage. And then compare with it the artistic 
pathos of a story like ‘ Les Travailleurs de la Mer,’ which con- 
sists in the elaboration of an idea, the narrative of the unrequited 
service of a heroic lover. What vast pains the writer has taken 
to aggrandise his effect! The images are all above nature, but 
they are all essential to each other, and to the evolution of the 
central idea; the action of the tale, with its violent contrasts, 
is, if Mr. Swinburne will, like (stage) thunder in a clear sky. 
The colossal and protracted exertions of Gillyatt, on the rock, 
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form the proper artistic preparation for the instantaneous demo- 
lition of his dreams when he discovers that Deruchette loves 
another ; the supernatural calm of his self-suppression and self- 
sacrifice is the proportioned antecedent to the tremendous climax 
of his suicide :— , 


‘Gillyatt’s eyes continued fixed upon the vessel in the horizon. 
Their expression resembled nothing earthly. A strange lustre shone 
in their calm and tragic depths. There was in them the peace of 
vanished hopes, the calm but sorrowful acceptance of an end far dif- 
ferent from his dreams. By degrees the dusk of heaven began to 
darken in them, though gazing still upon the point in space. At the 
same moment the wide waters round the Gild-Holm-’Ur and the vast 
gathering twilight closed upon them. 

‘The Cashmere, now scarcely perceptible, had become a mere spot 
in the thin haze. 

‘Gradually the spot which was but a shape grew paler. 

‘Then it dwindled and finally disappeared. 

* At the moment when the vessel vanished on the line of the horizon 


the head of Gillyatt disappeared. Nothing was visible now but the 
sea.” 


Of course this is very effective, but in what sense? We 
believe there are few who could read the passage from ‘The 
Antiquary’ without emotion; but we feel sure that there are 
many who will read the closing sentences of ‘ Les Travailleurs 
de la Mer’ with something like a profane smile. And why 
this difference? Because one passage is an effect of Nature, and 
the other is an effect of the stage. 

Let us now try Mr. Swinburne’s principles by seeing how 
he applies them to the poetry of Mr. Rossetti, on which some 
comments have been made in a former number of this Review.* 
We find him admiring this poet for much the same kind of 

ualities, though displayed in a different form, that he sees in 
ictor Hugo. 


‘In the work of Mr. Rossetti, besides that particular colour and 
flavour which distinguishes each master’s work from that of all other 
masters, and by want of which you may tell merely good work from 
wholly great work, the general qualities of all great poetry are gene- 
rally visible and divisible ; strength, sweetness, affluence, simplicity, 
depth, light, harmony, variety, bodily grace and range of mind and 
force of soul and ease of flight, the scope and sweep of wing to impel 
the body and weight of thought through the air and light of speech 
with the motion of mere musical impulse; warm as breath and fine 
as flower-dust, which lies light as air upon lyric leaves that open with 
song; the rare and ineffable mark of a supreme singing power, an 





* ‘Quarterly Review,’ January, 1872. 
element 
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element too subtle for solution in any crucible of analysis, though its 
presence or absence be patent at a first trial to all who have a sense 
of taste.’ 


Very much in the same way, no doubt, as the beauty of the 
Emperor of China’s invisible clothes was ‘ patent’ at the first 
glance to all his Court. But now we wish to ask Mr. Swin- 
burne how he proposes to apply to a work of metrical language 
the special laws that regulate ‘heat’ and ‘light.’ What in the 
world is the ‘ absolute’ connection between poetry and ‘ strength’ 
or ‘affluence’? On the other hand, is it not the case that words 
may have in themselves ‘swiftness,’ ‘strength,’ and ‘ harmony,’ 
and yet be as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal, unless they 
can produce on the heart a feeling of what is beautiful, pathetic, 
or sublime? That is the real test of the excellence of any poem, 
and it must obviously depend upon the opinion of the reader 
whether or not the right note has been sounded. There is but 
one court of appeal in all such questions—common sense— 
and to this we refer the decision upon certain passages from 
Mr. Rossetti’s poems as to the merit of which it will be seen 
Mr. Swinburne and ourselves are not agreed. 

‘Consider the sea’s listless chime ; 
Time’s self it is made audible ; 
The murwur of the earth’s own shell.’ 


‘This, says Mr. Swinburne, ‘has the ‘solemn weight and depth of 
living water, and a sound like the speech of the sea when the wind is 
silent. This little verse also has the 


“ Secret continuance sublime,” 


which is “ the sea’s end ; ” it, too, is a living thing with an echo beyond 
the reach of the sense; its chord of sound one part of the multiform 
-anity of mutual inclusion in which all things rest and mix; like the 
sigh of the shaken shell, it utters the same desire and mystery as 
earth through its woods, water through its waves, and man through 
his multitudes ; it, too, has in it a breath of life immeasurable and 
imperishable.’ 


Whether or not these raptures have any meaning, they, in any 
case, go for nothing in deciding whether the above passage is 
Poetical ; for the critic praises language, which ought to be an 
appeal to the reason and the feelings, as if it were merely an 
appeal to the senses. But now let us examine the verses. ‘Con- 
sider the sea’s listless chime.’ The sea may be justly described 
~as ‘ barren,’ ‘ green,’ or ‘raging,’ but it is not ‘listless,’ nor does 
‘it ‘chime.’ And this is not hypercriticism. We speak of the 
sea as raging, because the violence of the waves resembles the 
-anger of man. Orlando, with propriety, talks of ‘the shade of 
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melancholy boughs,’ because in a moment of emotion he transfers 
the passion of human beings into the inanimate objects about 
them. But here we are asked as cold-blooded philosophers to 
consider what does not exist. ‘Time’s self it is made audible.’ 
How can anything be made audible that is not an object, but 
an abstraction of the mind? ‘The murmur of the earth’s own 
shell.’ Regarded as a mere image or idea this thought would 
be ingenious, but we are asked to regard it as a fact, and as 
such it has no meaning. For there is no ‘secret continuance’ 
in the murmur of the sea, though there no doubt is secrecy in its 
cause. In a word, what we are commanded to consider is not 
the sea, but a metaphysical conceit of Mr. Rossetti’s about the 
sea. Any one who has leisure to follow the excursions of a 
poet's thought may, of course, find amusement in such an 
occupation, but for ourselves we must say that, after being 
invited with all this pomp to a spectacle of nature, we feel rather 
like rustics who have been enticed by the promises of the show- 
man to visit the inside of his caravan. 

Again, Mr. Swinburne falls into ecstasies over ‘the divine 
words of praise’ which Mr. Rossetti bestows upon one of his 
heroines :-— 


‘Whose speech Truth knows not from her Thought, 
Nor Love her body from her soul.’ 


Where is the divinity of this? The first of the two lines is 
only a very difficult and conceited way of saying that the lady 
never disguised her thoughts by her words; while, as for the 
second, we protest we are in doubt whether to give Mr. Rossetti 
credit for meaning something that he does not say, or for saying 
something which it would be better if he did not mean. If 
it is only intended that the lady is so beautiful as to express 
in every motion of her body the graces of her mind, this should 
have been more clearly put; but if the words are to carry their 
literal sense, either the lady’s soul was no greater than her 
body, or he must have been a most insensible lover who could 
not separate the beauties of his mistress’s form from those of 
her heart. 

In a poem called ‘The Blessed Damozel,’ Mr. Rossetti 
writes :— 

‘From the fixed place of heaven she saw 
Time like a pulse shake fierce 
Through all the worlds,’ 


‘What higher imagination can be found in modern verse 
than this?’ asks Mr. Swinburne. ‘ This grandeur of scale and 
sweep of spirit give greatness of style to poetry, as well as sweet- 

ness 
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ness and brightness.’ The blessed damozel is supposed to be 
in heaven looking upon the universe, and the poet thinks to 
give force and distinctness to her absolutely external point of 
view by writing that she saw time, just as he says of the sea 
that it is ‘time’s self made audible.’ But the figure is nonsense. 
For obviously we can go no farther than the image inthe 
Gospel, where the Devil is said to have taken our Lord to ‘an 
high mountain,’ and to have shown Him ‘all the kingdoms of 
the world in a moment of time.’ To conceive of a sentient 
being, as the blessed damozel is represented, in any state in 
which she could think without the conditions of time and space 
is impossible to the human imagination. 

These passages illustrate very clearly the object at which Mr. 
Rossetti aims in his poems, and the cause of the admiration he 
receives from Mr. Swinburne. The poet, treading in the steps 
of Cleveland and Donne, seeks to obtain a character for origi- 
nality, by presenting thoughts and ideas in such a dress as no 
other man had thought of giving them before. His favourite 
device is to express the most abstract thought by means of 
the most concrete image. Whatever strikes the imagination 
through the senses, whatever in words resembles colour in paint- 
ing, he connects with some remote and even intangible idea. 
His passions appear in the guise of harp-players; they wear 
aureoles ; they sit (in the most uncomfortable attitudes) by wood- 
side wells; they wander in groves where the leaves are sighs and 
flowers tears, or where tears are flowers and sighs leaves; and 
altogether behave themselves in a fashion very different from 
the ‘uncultivated’ impulses of the human heart. But the 
farther off they get from nature, the more they resemble mere 
pictures, the better they please Mr. Swinburne, because what our 
critic admires in a poem is not the quality of the emotion it 
touches, but the amount of ingenuity it displays. 

In the same article in which we criticised the poems of Mr. 
Rossetti we gave an opinion on ‘The Earthly Paradise.’ We 
showed that the author of this remarkable poem derived his 
inspiration not directly fron Nature, but from old books of 
romance ; and that though he had studied these books with 
affectionate appreciation and sympathy, he did not value them 
so much for the enduring qualities they possess, as for those 
which are peculiar to the age in which they were written ; he 
cared less, for instance, for Homer’s greatness, sublimity, and 
pathos, than for his naiveté, his quaintness, his picturesqueness ; 
for all those superficial qualities, in fact, which a rude state of 
society produces and an artificial one destroys. In short, it was 
plain that he understood the style of romance better than its 

spirit. 
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spirit. The first thing that struck us in his own romantic stories 
was the evident pains he had taken to discard the natural way of 
thinking in his own time, and to view his subject in the same 
light as it would have appeared to poets like Chaucer and 
Gower. The result was of course an extremely artificial way of 
writing, which all the skill of the poet was only able partially to 
disguise under an apparent but conscious simplicity. Now 


what does Mr. Swinburne think of this kind of work ? 


‘In direct narrative power, in clear forthright manner of procedure, 
not seemingly troubled to select, to pick and sift and winnow, yet 
never superfluous and verbose, never straggling or jarring; in these 
high qualities it resembles the work of Chaucer.’ 


Perhaps it does, though we are not quite sure even of this ; 
but in any case these are mere technical qualities, which, 
though they cannot be acquired by a poet devoid of artistic skill, 
have really nothing to do with the soul of poetry. The more 
important question is, Does Mr. Morris resemble Chaucer in his 
love of Nature, his enjoyment of life, his humour, and his 
knowledge of character? What has Mr. Swinburne to say upon 
this point ? 

‘ For dramatic invention’ (he writes in a criticism on ‘The Life 
and Death of Jason,’ a poem strongly resembling ‘The Earthly Para- 
dise’), ‘and vivid realisation of the impossible, which turns to fair 
and sensible truth the wildest dreams of legend, there has been no poet 
for centuries comparable.’ 


Now either Mr. Swinburne or we must be hopelessly in error 
as to the quality of Mr. Morris’s verse. By way, therefore, of 
an appeal to ‘simple fact and plain evidence,’ we ask the 
judgment of the reader on the single, but very typical, speech of 
Medea when she is about to slay her children, which certainly 
ought to be a touchstone of Mr. Morris’s powers of ‘ dramatic 
invention.’ 

* But ye—shall I behold you when leaves fall 
In some sad evening of the autumn-tide? 
Or shall I have you sitting by my side 
Amidst the feast, so that folk stare and say, 
“ Sure the grey wolf has seen the queen to-day ?” 
What, when I kneel in temples of the gods, 
Must I bethink me of the upturned sods, 
And hear a voice say, “ Mother, wilt thou come 
And see us resting in our new-made home, 
Since thou wert used to make us lie full soft, 
Smoothing our pillows many a time and oft ? 
O mother, now no dainty food we need, 
Whereof of old thou usedst to have such heed. 
O mother, 
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© mother, now we need no gown of gold, 

Nor in the winter-time do we grow cold; 

Thy hands would bathe us when we were thine own ; 
Now doth the rain wash every shining bone. 

No pedagogue we need, for surely heaven 

Lies spread above us, with the planets seven, 

To teach us all its lore.”’ 


On this Mr. Swinburne remarks : 


‘ Let the student weigh well the slight but great touches in which 
the fitful fury and pity and regret of the sufferer are given ; so deli- 
cate and accurate that only by the entire and majestic harmony of the 


tragedy will he discern the excellence and justice of every component 
note.’ 


Let the student, we say on the other hand, conceive for him- 
self the feelings of any person in Medea’s position, the agony of 
conflicting passions which must have convulsed her heart, the 
confusion of her mind as wifely jealousy mastered or was 
mastered by maternal love, the hurry and perturbation of her 
ideas, and the wild animation of her language ; let him think 
of all this, and say whether, from the first line of the above 
passage to the last, there is one touch that reminds him of Medea, 
or one that does not remind him. of Mr. Morris. Here is a 
mother about to slay her children, who can yet think about the 
state of the weather in the future (it is Mr. Swinburae, and not 
we, who italicise the first two lines); who is so self-conscious 
that she can picture herself sitting at a feast, and even imagine 
she hears the guests talking about her personal appearance ; 
who can put an imaginary speech into the mouth of the wretched 
infants she is to murder, making them pick their phrases like a 
modern poet, and discourse of their ‘dainty food,’ their ‘ gown of 
gold,’ their ‘ shining bones,’ and their ‘ pedagogue.’ And here is 
a critic who, having no doubt read the speech of Helen over the 
body of Hector, and the laments of Constance for Arthur, can 
yet describe all these frigid conceits as ‘dramatic invention.’ 

We have now some materials, as far as relates to poetry, for 
forming a judgment on the meaning of Mr. Swinburne’s grand 
principle, ‘art for art’s sake, which enables him to speak with 
such inveterate contempt of those whose opinion in questions of 
taste differs from his own. ‘In morals,’ he says, ‘ the action is 
judged by the intention, the doer is applauded, excused, or 
condemned according to the motive which induced his deed ; 
an art the one question is not what you mean but what you do.’ 
‘On the contrary, the question is both what you mean and what 
_you do; whether you enter on your work with a great design, 
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and whether you have the technical skill to carry out your inten- 
tion. ‘The worth of a poem,’ he proceeds, ‘has properly 
nothing to do with its moral meaning or design ; the praise of 
a Cesar as sung bya Virgil, of a Stuart as sung by a Dryden, 
is preferable to the most magnanimous invective against tyranny, 
which love of country and of liberty could wring from a Bavius 
or a Settle.’ Of course. But does Mr. Swinburne mean to tell us 
that the lines at the opening of the ‘Georgics, in praise of 
Augustus, are equal in majesty to the patriotic praises of Italy: 
in the same poem, or to the prophecy of Anchises and the 
description of A®neas’ shield in the ‘A‘neid? Will he main- 
tain that the whole of the ‘ Threnodia Augustalis’ is worthy of 
being put in the balance against the few stanzas in the ‘ Annus 
Mirabilis,’ describing the night after the sea-fight between the 
English and the Dutch? And is it not the case that the 
splendid vigour of such passages in the former poem as, ‘ Not 
faction when it shook the regal seat,’ or, ‘As when the new-born 
pheenix takes his way,’ is lost in the hollowness and unreality 
of the main design? 

‘If it be not true that the only absolute duty of art is the duty 
she owes to herself, then must art be dependent on the alien 
conditions of subject and of aim; whereas she is dependent on 
herself alone, and on nothing above her or beneath.’ Indeed! 
Then, when Milton calls the heavenly Muse to sing of Man’s first 
disobedience, and invokes the eternal Spirit to raise his powers 
‘to the height of that great argument,’ is the subject a condition 
alien to the very existence of ‘ Paradise Lost?’ Suppose Milton 
had chosen to write upon a broomstick, will Mr. Swinburne 
pretend that his poem would have been equally great? And yet 
on his principles it should be, for obviously the amount of the 
poet’s art would be in both instances the same. Meantime we 
have seen the conclusions to which Mr. Swinburne has been 
led by adopting a purely technical standard of judgment, and. 
ignoring those standards which are fixed in the constitution of 
our common nature. He admires Victor Hugo for the ingenuity 
and invention he displays in the manipulation of vast ideas, and 
he will not for a moment allow that all ideas, to be really great. 
and permanent, must be founded in experience and common. 
sense. He rhapsodises over the skill with which Mr. Rossetti 
paints abstract ideas, caring nothing for the relation which these 

- ideas bear to the heart and feelings. Mr. Morris wins his praise, 
not for the sublimity or pathos of his creations, but for the 
dexterity with which he has divested himself of the character of 
his own age, and expressed himself with something of the manner 
of antiquity., In a word, what Mr. Swinburne admires is not so- 

much 
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much effect as display ; he has fixed his whole attention on the 
mechanical symmetries of art, without considering the inward 
harmony of the soul; and the consequence is, that both his own 
work and his praise of the work of others, when compared with 
our intuitive perception of what is right, and with the work of 
those who have best satisfied this perception, produce the sense, 
so foreign to all true art, of labour, excess, and disproportion. 

Mr. Swinburne’s inconsistency and want of logic show them- 
selves remarkably in his criticisms on painting. There might 
seem to be some colour for the statement that ‘the worth of a 
picture has properly nothing to do with its moral meaning or 
design.’ Low as we must rate them compared with the noble 
creations of Raphael and Michael Angelo, the paintings of the 
later Dutch school have a value of their own apart from their 
subjects in their extraordinary qualities of mere technical execu- 
tion. Negligence, inequality, and inaccuracy in poetry it is 
possible to condone : 

‘ Wit may shine 
Through the harsh cadence of a rugged line.’ 

But scarcely any indication of tenderness or reverential feeling 
in the painter can overcome our natural distaste for a picture in 
which the drawing is incorrect or the colour inharmonious. Our 
impressions of form and colour which we derive through the 
senses are far more inflexible than the ideas which spring out of 
our imagination and passions. It might, therefore, be supposed 
that Mr. Swinburne’s canon, that ‘a work of positive excellence 
is to be judged by the laws of the special art to whose laws it is 
amenable,’ was more applicable to painting than to poetry. Yet 
by far the longer of his two papers on painting is entitled, ‘ Notes 
on Designs of Old Masters at Florence.’ Are we then to con- 
clude that, while the worth of a poem has nothing to do with its 
moral meaning, the worth of a picture is chiefly dependent on 
this? It seems so; for we are told that ‘the chief charm of these 
studies is the gift they give us of ability to see for a little the 
passage of swift thoughts and flying fancies across fruitful minds 
of masters, whose daily work was cut out something too much 


on one pattern.’ And again the painter is described with the ~ 


attributes of a thinker or prophet. ‘The least thought of these 
men has in it something intricate and enormous, faultless as the 
formal work of their triumphal art must be.’ . . . ‘ Not gratitude, 
not delight, not sympathy, is the first sense of one suddenly con- 
fronted with Michael Angelo’s designs, fear rather, oppressive 
reverence, and well-nigh intolerable udoration.’ And then he goes 
on to define all the moral attributes which mark the designs of 
Michael Angelo. For instance: 

* Here, 
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‘Here, in one design, is the likeness of perishable pleasure; Vain 
Delight with all her children ; one taller boy has drawn off a reverted 
and bearded mask, on which another lays hold with one hand, finger- 
ing it as with lust and curiosity ; his other hand holds to his mother’s 
knee; behind her a third child lurks and cowers; she with a hard 
broad smile of dull pleasure, feeds her eyes on the sight of her own 
face in a hand-mirror. Fear and levity, cruelty and mystery, make up 
their mirth,” &c.’ 

Now, will Mr. Swinburne tell us that all this could be ex- 
pressed in form and colour better than in words, that painting 
has in it a capacity for moral teaching which poetry has not? 
Or is it rather the fact that he has really no clue to what was 
passing in the mind of Michael Angelo, when he put these rapid 
sketches on paper, and only uses them as the vehicles for ex- 
pressing fantastic thoughts and theories of his own? Clearly 
this is the true account of the matter, for he says :— 


‘For guide I have but my own sense of interest and admiration ; 
so that, whilé making the list of things remarkable as complete and 
careful as I can, I have aimed at nothing further than to cast into 
some legible form my impression of the desjgns registered in so rough 
and rapid a fashion.’ 


If Mr. Swinburne chooses to write poetical prose about a 
picture, there is, of course, no objection; but there is every 
objection to his pretending to have made a critical analysis of 
the mind of Michael Angelo or Leonardo da Vinci, merely by a 
casual impression of their own casual studies. 

We decline, for example, to consider Leonardo da Vinci so 
‘clever’ as Mr. Swinburne, or to make the former responsible 
for the following monstrous conceit, derived from ‘an impres- 
sion’ of a study of Cleopatra :— 

‘Notice has not yet been accorded to the subtle and sublime (!) idea 
which transforms her death by the asp’s bite into a meeting of ser- 
pents, which recognise and embrace, an encounter between the woman 
and the worm of Nile, almost as though this match for death were a 
monstrous love-match, or such a mystic marriage as that painted in 
the loveliest passage of “Salammbo,” between the maiden body and 
the scaly coils of the serpent and the priestess, alike made sacred to 
the moon ; so closely do the snake and the queen of snakes caress and 
cling. Of this idea Shakespeare also had a vague and great glimpse 
when he made Antony murmur, “ Where’s my serpent of old Nile ?” 
mixing a foretaste of her death with the full sweet flavour of her 
supple and amorous “ pride of life.” For what indeed is lovelier or 
more luxuriously loving than a strong and graceful snake of the 
nobler kind ?’ 


And here is a description of a picture which he supposes to 
be designed by Michael Angefo :— 


* The 
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‘The strong and laughing god treading with a vigorous wantonness 
the fair flesh of his mother; the goddess languid and effused like 
a broad blown flower, her soft bright side pressed hard under his 
foot and nestling heel, her large arms lifted to wrest the arrow from 
his hand, with a lazy and angry mirth; and at her feet the shelves 
full of masks, sad inverted faces, heads of men overcast, blind strings 
of broken puppets, forgotten where they fell; all these are clearly 
the device of Michael Angelo’s great sad mind, as the handiwork is 
clearly none of his.’ 


We know not whether Mr. Swinburne’s technical knowledge 
qualifies him to pronounce on a question of workmanship; but 
with regard to the picture, if the effect produced by the two 
chief figures at all resemble that produced by the critic’s de- 
scription of them, we would wager Lombard Street to a China 
orange that the design is none of Michael Angelo’s. 

Such is absolute criticism. We have sought to place ‘plain evi- 
dence’ before our readers, as Mr. Swinburne desires us, and we 
leave it to their judgment to decide whether he has cleared himself 
of the charge of being the mouth-piece of a coterie. If it be of the 
nature of the coterie to despise all who do not belong to it, we have 
given proofs of the insolence and malignity with which Mr. Swin- 
burne treats those who disagree with him. If the coterie is 
inclined to uphold the absolute will or whim of each artist 
against the instincts and sentiments.of those to whom his art is 
addressed ; if, for instance, it would approve of such a proposi- 
tion as this, that ‘ of Shakespeare alone we can be sure that no 
touch is wrong, no tone too broad, no colour too high, for the 
noble and necessary purposes of his art,’ then Mr. Swinburne 
and the coterie are of one mind. If, in a word, the end and aim 
of the coterie be to be absolute, to assert private sense against 
common sense, to set up its own dialect as the standard of lan- 
guage, to consider its own existence the mainspring of the 
universe, we think we have shown some reason for thinking that 
the absolute and Mr. Swinburne are one and the same thing. 

Many coteries have flourished in the history of our literature. 
Some of them have been formed by men of talent and ingenuity, 
and have even left their mark, not always with ill effect, upon 
our language. But all of them have been distinguished by one 
great characteristic, affectation, by the desire of ‘ being singu- 
lar’: 

‘So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purposely go wrong. 
So schismatics the plain believers quit, 

And are but damned by having too much wit.’ 


Each succeeding coterie has atted on the principle ‘ Art for 
art’s 
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art’s sake,’ and has sought to attract attention by the elaboration 
of some technical trick, whether of thought or language, at the 
expense of nature and common sense. In the reign of Elizabeth 
the celebrated John Lilly founded a school of affectation, the 
memory of which still survives in the name of Euphuism, and in 
the frequent ridicule of Shakespeare. His great device was the 
exclusive cultivation of allegory, alliteration, and antithesis. 
Afterwards rose the school of poets, whom Johnson calls meta- 
physical, and whom he thus describes :— 


‘As they were wholly employed on something unexpected and 
surprising, they had no regard to that uniformity of sentiment, which 
enables us to conceive and excite the pains and pleasures of other 
minds; they never inquired what, on any occasion, they should have 
said or done, but wrote rather as beholders than partakers of human 
nature; as beings looking upon good and evil, impassive and at 
leisure ; as Epicurean deities, making remarks on the actions of men, 
and the vicissitudes of life, without interest and without emotion. 
Their courtship was void of fondness, their lamentation of sorrow. 


Their wish was only to say what they hoped had never been said 
before.’ : 


At the close of the last century there appeared another coterie, 
formed of a number of ladies and gentlemen in the purlieus of 


seciety, who mutually admired each other in strains of amorous 
insipidity, under the names of ‘ Della Crusca,’ ‘ Laura Maria,’ 
«Anna Matilda,’ until they were all very effectually annihilated 
by the ‘ Baviad’ and ‘ Meviad.’ These people sought to obtain 
notice and produce pleasure by such alliterative phrases as ‘ daunt- 
less day,’ ‘lettered lightnings,’ ‘delicious dilatings,’ ‘ blissful 
blessings,’ ‘ rich reasonings,’ ‘ vicious venalities,’ ‘ sublunary suns,’ 
*dewy vapours damp that sweep the silent swamp.’ And now 
we have another visitation of the old alliterative epidemic in 
the coterie of Mr. Swinburne and his followers. Once more it 
is supposed to be fine to write of ‘ divine death,’ ‘ fleshly fever,’ 
or of ¢ all the fear and ardour which feels and fights against the 
advent of Love’s difference and the dawn of his division; the 
wood of desolation made beautiful and bitter by the same re- 
membrance, haunted by shadows of the same hours for sorrow 
and for solace.’ It appears to us that those who admire this 
kind of writing—and we see by the advertisement of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s book that it has enthusiastic admirers—would have 
probably joined with the ‘ précieuses ridicules’ in admiring the 
poetry and criticism of Mascarille. 

Many of the conditions of modern society, its impatience 
of tradition, its love of change, above all its vastness, conspire 
to give the coterie an influence that it never enjoyed before. 
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Public opinion doubts; the coterie believes; where the general 
sense seems to waver, the coterie decides, always with con- 
fidence, often with ability; frequently, therefore, the coterie 
obtains the success which is the reward of faith and audacity. 
All this makes it the more necessary to remind the adherents 
of the school of modern affectation that their success is not 
absolute ; that their art, like all other art, good or bad, ‘ must 
conform io the taste, not the taste to the art.’ The durability 
of their art will depend on the permanence of the taste. 
There are passions which are universal and lasting: it 
is to these that Homer, Milton, and Shakespeare addressed 
themselves. There are others which are merely local and 
transitory: to satisfy these is the object of the coterie.. Mr. 
Swinburne has discovered a secret of metrical language, which 
has pleased the ear and stimulated the taste of an inquisitive 
and fastidious society. This secret he has tested and ex- 
plored ; he has worked his mine with a scientific precision, till 
it has yielded him all the wealth which we think it contains. 
So far he is entitled to the credit due to an original inventor. 
But when he comes forward as a critic, and claims on behalf of 
himself or of his friends, who have made similar mechanical 
discoveries, that their inventions are based on the absolute and 
immutable laws of art, it is time to point out that he is reckoning 
without two important conditions—time and change. So long 
as men think that he is telling them something new, they will 
listen to him, but when they perceive that he is merely ringing 
the changes on a technical trick, it wants no spirit of prophecy 
to perceive that they will leave him, either for some more sub- 
stantial entertainment, or for some more stimulating, if equally 
ephemeral, ‘sensation.’ Every coterie is the product of ennui, 
and by ennui, in default of any better purge, it will be destroyed. 








Art. IX.—1. Before the Table: an Inquiry, Historical and 
Theological, into the True Meaning of the Consecration Rubric 
in the Communion-Service of the Church of England. With an 
Appendix and Supplement, containing Papers by the Right Rev. 
the Bishop of St. Andrew's and the Rev. R. W. Kennion, M.A. 
By J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. London, 1875. 

2. Worship in the Church of England. By A. J. B. Beresford 

Hope, M.P. Second edition. London, 1875. 
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in a church well known for high ritualistic practices. The 
most sacred festival, the first dawn of whose springtide light 
calls us to rejoice in the great event which crowned Our Lord’s 
redeeming work, and gave us the assurance of immortal life— 
that ‘day of days,’ on which, if ever, all Christians should be 
joined together with one heart and mind in joyful thanksgiving 
for the climax of their faith, hope, and love, seemed to the 
minister of that church a fit opportunity for lamenting that ‘ this 
may be the last time that we may be permitted to celebrate our 
holy and beautiful service.’ The lapse of nine years since that 
Easter-day has proved how groundless was the fear; and we have 
still the same kind of service, with incense and lights and vest- 
ments, genuflections and restless change of postures, processions 
with banners, those of the Virgin being (as we have more than 
once seen) more numerous than those of Christ, pictures of the 
‘Stations of the Cross,’ and music arranged as if purposely to 
conceal the words of our Liturgy. All these phenomena have 
become too familiar to need any description. The esthetic 
‘beauty’ of such worship is a matter. of taste, as to which we 
would only appeal to those who find pleasure in such things to 
consider whether the gratification of their own senses is worth 
purchasing at the cost of forcing feelings of disgust and con- 
tempt into the minds of their brethren at the sacred season of 
common prayer, and making the aids to worship stumbling- 
blocks in the way of devotion. ‘Beauty’ that produces such an 
effect is the very opposite of ‘ holiness ;’ nor can we refrain from 
reminding those who are so fond of appropriating the phrase to 
their own forms of worship, that it was when Jehoshaphat ‘ had 
consulted with the people’ that ‘he appointed singers unto the 
Lord who should praise the beauty of noliness.’* 

The public worship of the Church ought to be kept free 
from all that can excite controversy and division, even in 
matters of taste and feeling. Our common worship is the one 
stronghold of our unity, and the more conscious we are of the 
differences of doctrine and opinion that divide us from brethren 
beside whom we stand and kneel in praise and prayer, the 
more deeply do we feel that, here at least, we are one in 
Christ. lt matters comparatively little whether the sermon is 
or is not in perfect accordance with our views of truth; we 
can dispose of that question in our own silent thoughts; 
all other lips throughout the congregation are closed to contro- 
versial bitterness and mutual provocation, but they open with 
one accord, and in the same words, to lift up the voice of confes- 





* 2 Chron. xx. 21. s 
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sion, prayer, and praise to the throne of our common Lord and 
Father. Whatever breaks in upon this unity, by any change in 
the expected and customary words and acts, jars at once upon 
the solemnity and tranquillity which are most characteristic of 
the worship of the Church of England. Our Liturgy is a ‘ Book 
of Common Prayer ;’ and we cherish its forms not only for their 
intrinsic excellence, but because they exclude the disturbing 
element of individual caprice—the surprise which mars our 
tranquillity, and may even rouse the unholy emotion of anger 
against the leader of the service, the unwelcome doubts and 
mental discussion of the propriety of each new phrase or usage. 
How much worse is the effect on the true ‘holiness’ and 
‘beauty’ of our service, when it is tricked out with novelties and 
overlaid with ornaments which, while a scandal to at least a 
large proportion of worshippers, have the attraction of mere 
excitement and curiosity to an irreverent multitude! It would 
be well if the disorders caused by innovations in worship were 
confined to scandal, irreverent curiosity, and excitement, stopping 
short of greater dangers. Proverbial as is the odium theologicum, 
the passions roused by outward forms are more intense and 
move a far greater mass, and naturally so, for these things 
appeal to the senses and the multitude. The riots and outrages 
which marked the long Iconoclast disputes in the Greek Church 
give a warning the more impressive from some premonitory 
signs of the disorders provoked by Ritualism among our- 
selves. 

It is for such high ends of peace and unity, order and tran- 
quillity, in the solemn exercise of our common worship, that 
the Church of England has always insisted on that uniformity, 
ef which some sacrifice of individual liberty is the necessary 
condition. In so doing, we might almost say—to take the 
lowest ground—she is obeying a simple social instinct. Our 
daily lives are full of acts and habits which might be ordered 
in many different ways, and often perhaps in a better way 
than the one actually chosen; but we agree to that one as 
the only means of avoiding incessant friction, jars, and irri- 
tation, nay, often the violation of much more than good 
taste, and injuries graver than to mere feeling. The famous 
saying—*‘ In things necessary unity, in things doubtful liberty, 
in all things charity ’—betrays the difficulty of constructing a 
perfect triad of proverbial wisdom. It is often in things doubt- 
ful and non-essential that we find the sacrifice of ‘liberty’ the 
very condition essential to ‘ charity ;’ and it is just because they 
are doubtful and non-essential that we can with a safe conscience 
submit to uniformity. In this sense uniformity becomes the 

very 
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very safeguard of true liberty, for it restrains one man from 
imposing on another the yoke forged in the name of his own 
freedom. We should be almost ashamed to insist on so obvious 
a truth, did we not see it violated by demands made in the 
name of liberty, and urged with a sincere zeal and eloquence 
that inspire our respect and admiration, as the panacea for our 
present ills and the concession by which we are to show that we 
esteem the Church of England ‘worth preserving.’ The prin- 
ciple involved was long since adjudged with a wisdom equal 
to its high authority :—‘* Take heed lest by any means this 
liberty of yours become a stumbling-block to them that are 
weak’ (1 Cor. viii. 9). That, however, was a caution against 
the use of individual liberty in the way of example. The case 
now at issue is much stronger. When a ceremonial is intro- 
duced into public worship, all the congregation are made parties 
to it, and that not only collectively but individually, unless 
the worshipper whose taste or conscience is offended—and we 
shall see in a moment that the main question before us is one of 
conscience—feels himself driven to the scandal of open remon- 
strance, a case which has, indeed, -happened more than once 
when no small part of a congregation has left a church in the 
midst of service. The case is totally different from that of 
disagreement from opinions expressed by the preacher, who is 
avowedly speaking only for himself, and whose words require 
and admit of no response, either asserting or protesting. But 
as the officiating minister or priest,—and the more so the 
higher the view taken of his functions—is the organ of the 
whole congregation; the service performed by him is rightly 
called a Liturgy, a service for the people, and all his acts as weil 
as words are theirs. This is true, not only of each congregation, 
but of all the congregations forming a united church, especially 
if that church be national, with an order of service prescribed 
by distinct laws, and only varied by that long and uniform custom 
which having become a second law—Mos pro Lege—forms a 
bond of union no less strong. And such was the actual state of 
things in the Church of England till within the last thirty or 
forty years. But now we cross the threshold of each church that 
we may visit, wondering what kind of service we are to join in, 
from a ‘minimum’ which we can perhaps endure to a ‘ mazi- 

mum’ which makes it hard to ‘be angry and sin not.’ 

The time has come for plain speaking, even at the risk of 
giving offence. Is the Church to be (as the 19th Article defines 
it) ‘a congregation of faithful men, in which the pure word of 
God is preached and the sacraments duly ministered,’ or virtually 
a hierarchy under whom the laity are reduced to insignificance’ ? 


Are 
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Are the Sacraments to be ministered and received as ‘signs of 
grace and God’s good will towards us, by which He doth work 
invisibly in us . , . and confirm our faith in Him,’ or are they 
to be mysteries performed bya ‘celebrant’ and acting on the 
recipient with a sort of magic efficacy ? Is the minister of reli- 
gion to be the servant of Him who ‘came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister,’ and who was among His disciples ‘as one 
that serveth,’ or a sacrificing priest, standing between Him and 
His people, usurping His own functions as the one Priest and 
only Mediator, and invested with supernatural powers implying 
a sacred spiritual authority? Is the worship of our Church to be 
the united utterance and action of a congregation, as every rubric 
of the Liturgy aims to make it, or is it to be transformed into a 
priestly service with ‘the whole multitude of the people praying 
4, without at the time of incense’? Above all, is the most impres- 
sive and touching commemorative rite of the Lord’s Supper—a 
name now not seldom treated with scorn—the Eucharist of our 
+ thanksgiving for redemption, to be ministered in sight of the 
a people, and to the people, with a simple ritual, adapted only for 
4 the more solemn and orderly reception of the symbols of Christ’s 
body and blood ‘ shown forth’ upon His Table, or is it to be 
brought back to the Romish ceremony of a mass, in which the 
officiating priest offers upon the Altar a propitiatory sacrifice 
for the living and the dead ? 

This plain statement of the issue may shock some who—they 
must pardon the plain truth—have been playing with Ritualism 
to gratify esthetic tastes or a mere excitement of novelty, 
spiced perhaps with a sense of daring disregard of old convic- 
tions and popular feelings, or from the more respectable but 
more insidiously dangerous motive of maintaining a ‘ maximum’ 
of ritual, in opposition to what they have felt to be a degrading 
‘minimum, flattering themselves that they could enjoy the form 
without admitting the sense for which alone it is valued by its 
thorough advocates, as if (to use Mr. Kennion’s happy illustra- 
tion) they could march under the White Flag and repudiate the 
principles of absolutism. The proposal to admit no doctrinal 

Ba, may ag in a ritual, which its advocates loudly tell us they 
value for its doctrinal significance alone, is an impossible com- 
promise which could only excite derision, but from respect 


for the advocate whose zeal and authority do but make it doubly 
dangerous : 


‘Who but must laugh if pawn @ man there be? 
Who would not weep if Arricus were he ?’ 












































































































































Had the suggestion emanated from a statesman of a different 
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order of integrity, one would be tempted to regard it, not as a 
serious eirénicon, but as a last compromise offered before in- 
volving both the irreconcilable parties in one common condem- 
nation, , 

There is, in truth, something whimsical in the proposal of a 
compromise so one-sided. Be it remembered that the most vital 
issues, to which the controversy is now narrowing—the Eucha- 
ristic Vestments and the Eastward Position of the ‘celebrant’ 
—are innovations made within the last generation. They have 
been of late boldly introduced, in opposition to law, in violation 
of that principle of uniformity which is one object of our ritual, 
persevered in against the all but unanimous remonstrances of 
the bishops, and the vast preponderance of dislike among the 
laity, and condemned by the solemn decision of the Court of 
Appeal, whose authority has been virtually accepted by every 
clergyman ordained since 1840. And now that the question of 
their admission or rejection is brought to a decisive issue, the 
modest plea is made, not for their enforcement—which would be 
consistent with the principle of uniformity—but only (at present) 
for their permission, with the understanding (in whose minds? 
and how to be maintained?) that they shall not have the 
doctrinal significance which was the sole motive for ‘their 
introduction. Well and fairly may the opponents say, The 
compromise is unequal! We have a simple ritual, devoid of 
any special doctrinal significance that is not involved in the 
Eucharist itself; a ritual which answers the great purpose of all 
parts of the service being seen and heard and joined in by 
the people, without hindrance, concealment, or mystery to the 
simplest minds; and one which has already conceded, by a 
practice insensibly introduced—the point of the position of the 
Table. You object to this ritual on no principle, save the absence 
of that very doctrinal significance to which we are asked to shut 
our eyes in your form of the service; as if our blindness to it 
could neutralise your assertion of it, or your triumph in having 
gained your point. No, surely! We stand upon the principle, 
Nolumus leges Ecclesia Anglicane mutari. 

Nor does the other party less decisively reject the condition 
essential to the offer. The veteran leader of the ‘ Catholic 
Revival’ had already declared that ‘the position of the cele- 
brant is not a matter of mere dry law, but an expression of our 
faith ;’ and again, that ‘the standing before the altar means the 
primitive doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. * And how the 





* Dr. Pusey, in a Letter to the ‘Times,’ March 24, 1874, and at a meeting of 
the English Church Union in the same year. P 
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effect of such ritual answers to its intention is boasted by Arch- 
deacon Denison, ‘In two or three years the Ritual has done as 
much as, or more than, the teaching has done in five-and-twenty.’ 
To these specimens, and we shall cite others when we return 
to the subject later on, we shall only add at present one more 
avowal of the principle that Eucharistic Ritual is valued only 
for Eucharistic Doctrine :— 


‘If the Eucharist is really the great Sacrifice that taketh away the 
sin of the world, the due celebration of a single Mass is of infinitely 
greater consequence than a hundred general elections, or liquidation 
of a hundred national debts. Priests say they do not use the chasuble 
because it offends the well-meant prejudices of some of their people. 
Why are these people offended? Simply as a matter of taste or fancy ? 
Certainly not; but because they do not believe in the Sacrifice of 
the Mass.’—The Church Times, Oct. 23, 1874. 












































The application here made of the words in which our Lord’s 
t forerunner revealed the living Christ, the grotesque comparison 
4 with mere matters of politics, and the uncompromising avowal 
in the concluding words, furnish examples (and we could quote 
others that we have heard in sermons) of that audacity in the 
utterance of extreme opinions, which is characteristic of our age. 
It would really seem as if innovators, uneasy under a sense 
of a false position, were attempting to fortify their consciences. 
by putting their views in the most defiant form; and readers 
of the reports of church congresses have seen but too many 
examples of the levity and contempt with which some of the 
party treat the opinions and practices maintained by the great 
majority of the clergy, and approved and cherished by the 
laity. We have no fear that the mass of the people will be 
led astray; but the divisions already brought into the Church, 
and the instant danger to her peace, force upon us the question 
whether we are to stand by and see the work of the Reformation 
undone by the insidious process of paving the way for Roman- 
izing doctrine by a priestly ritual. The impression is widely 
prevalent that these views and practices represent one side 
of the teaching of the Church, which has been kept in the 
background. If it be so, let the truth be brought to light by 
fair and open discussion, and let the ritual be at all costs adapted 
to the true doctrine of the Church; but let us not admit that 
mischievous course, to which the weakness of our nature so 
readily yields, of indulging in doubtful acts on the plea that 
they are harmless or even trivial, till acts establish habits, habits. 
form character, and character prevails over principle. 
We have said that the two main points of ritual now under 
dispute, as bearing on the question of Sacrifice, Altar, and 
Priest, 
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Priest, in the celebration of the Eucharist, are the ‘ sacrificial 
vestments’ and the eastward position of the ‘Celebrant ;’ and 
of these the latter is much the more significant, as implying 
a local presence of the divine Christ in the consecrated ele- 
ments. We discussed the law and testimony of the Chureh 
with reference chiefly to the vestments in a recent article ;* 
and we have now the subject of the position of the officiat- 
ing minister treated by the Dean of Chester, in the book of 
which we have prefixed the title to the present article. The 
argument is not only sustained with great learning and ability, 
but expressed in clear and felicitous language. Nor can we 
withhold our grateful recognition of the spirit of Christian. 
charity and fairness towards the views of opponents, which is. 
mingled with the uncompromising assertion of what he regards. 
as essential truth. This candid spirit might have been expected 
from that independence of party spirit in ecclesiastical disputes, 
which Dr. Howson has steadily maintained during his long and 
honourable career, and which ought to add weight to his con- 
victions when expressed so earnestly as they are in the work 
before us. Accepting the argument of his book as, in all its. 
main features, conclusive, and believing that the subject to 
which it relates is of far greater importance than some—either- 
from a generous wish for toleration, or because they have 
failed to consider closely the true bearings of the question—have- 
been led to suppose, we propose to present to the reader a sum- 
mary of its facts and reasonings, with some additions from what 
others have written both before and since the book was pub-- 
lished.| We shall afterwards notice certain objections which 
have been made to the argument ; and we hope that our remarks. 
at the close will have influence with some who have not been 
disposed hitherto to take a serious view of the subject. 

The minor points of the case must be omitted here, or at 
least very slightly noticed. The writer himself draws the dis- 
tinction very clearly between points which he considers im- 
portant and unimportant. He begins with one of the latter 
class. In the celebrated ‘Ornaments Rubric’ there is a clause 


* ‘Quarterly Review,’ July, 1875. 

+ Among the earlier pamphlets we must refer especially to two which bear: 
the same title—‘ The North side of the Table’—and which were published ten 
years ago by Canon Elliott and Mr. Droop. If they could be republished, with 
notes bringing the subject up to the present time, it would be a great advantage 
to the Church. The most important of the more recent pamphlets is the Charge- 
delivered last year by Archdeacon Harrison. Note D, after the manner of the 
notes of the late Arclideacon Hare, fills nearly two-thirds of the volume pub-- 
lished with the title ‘ Prospects of Peace for ‘the Church in the Prayer Book and. 
its Rules.’ 
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which directs that ‘ the chancels shall remain as they have done 
in times past.’ This clause was introduced in 1552, when the 
officiating priest at the Eucharist was first ordered to stand ‘at 
the North side’ of the Lord’s Table, and when ‘alb, vestment, 
and cope’ were expressly forbidden, and the ‘ surplice only’ 
allowed. The question is, what this phrase concerning chancels 
ought to be understood to mean now—whether it refers to their 
retention as opposed to their destruction, or whether it includes 
the condition into which they had been brought in 1552, as 
well as their continued existence? There is much to be said on 
both sides. On the one hand, the phrase ‘times past’ seems to 
refer to a longer period than that which had elapsed since 1550, 
when orders were given to every Bishop to cause ‘ that with all 
diligence all the Altars be taken down, and instead of them a 
Table set up in some convenient part of the Chancel, to serve for 
the ministration of the blessed Communion.’* On the other hand, 
writers of various sentiments have held, as is pointed out here, 
that the condition as well as the retention of the chancels is 
meant to be included. In a Latin Prayer Book of the reign of 
Elizabeth the translation is ‘Chorus manebit eddem forma, qua 
superiorum temporum fuit.’ Mr. Beresford Hope holds that 
the phrase in question ‘ obviously refers to the furniture of the 
chancel.’ Such was Bishop Cosin’s opinion: such too, it may 
be added, was Bishop Juxon’s.t One thing is quite clear, that 
if it does refer to the condition of the chancels, it cannot refer 
to the condition in which they were before 1549: otherwise the 
rubrics of 1552 would be made to contradict themselves. The 
matter is hardly worth an elaborate dispute. It has indeed an 
archeological and, so to speak, picturesque interest. It is not 
a buttress of the argument before us, but is more like some old 
ivy that clings to it: and if the ivy is removed,,the structure 
of the general reasoning will retain whatever strength it had 
before. 
We presently come to a much more serious, and indeed a 
very vital, matter. We have just referred to it on a previous 
The position of the Minister in the act of consecrating 
at the Holy Communion cannot, with any due regard to logic 
or history, be considered separately from the position of the Holy 
Table itself at which he officiates. Provision has been made in 
the rubrics for the position both of the Table and of the Minister. 





* Cardwell’s ‘ Documentary Annals,’ vol. i. p. 89. 

+ See ‘ The Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical.of the Church of England,’ 
illustrated by Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D., F.S.A., Precentor and Prebendary 
of Chichester, p. 119. Mr. Mackenzie thinks that this passage is the authority 
for the stalls in ‘choirs and places where they sing.’ I 
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It is to be presumed that our rubrics are consistent with one 
another: and not only so: there must be a rational and well- 
considered connection among the regulations which affect these 
two essentially-cotrdinated subjects. This question of the Holy _ 
Eucharist is, perhaps, the one question which has been most 
carefully and thoroughly worked out in successive revisions of 
the Prayer Book. Other topics have been dealt with in a very 
cursory manner. Not so, either at the Reformation or at the 
Restoration, with the topic before us. At the latter period (and 
this is'the period of essential moment for our present purpose) 
the evidence is clear that the great Eucharistic question was 
debated and settled with peculiar care: and it is quite certain 
that we must see the whole case distinctly before us before we 
can judge of a part of the case correctly. 

Now the placing of the Table ‘ at the Communion time’ 
{and the mode of placing it at other times does not touch the 
point before us) was then, as it had been previously, the subject 
of very exact provision. Let us go back to the earlier stages of 
this history, and then follow its successive subsequent steps. It 
will only be needful, in this slight review, to notice the marked 
and critical points of the history. 

We must begin with 1549. In that year *God’s Board” was 
still an Altar, fixed at all times against the East wall of the 
Chancel, with the priest officiating at this part of the service 
(according to the Medieval mode, which had superseded the 
Basilican) in the middle, with his face Eastwards. But events 
were just'then about to move rapidly. The stream of opinion 
in regard to the Eucharist, which had begun to flow, gathered 
force within the next three years, and set with great vehemence 
in one direction. In 1552 the name ‘altar’ had been discarded, 
and a new place had been assigned to God’s Board. What was 
done then in rubrical phraseology and arrangement has con- 
tinued ever since; and was finally settled at the last revision 
with new emphasis. The term ‘altar,’ though often used in 
popular language, was officially omitted from all parts of the 
Book of Common Prayer. The regulation regarding the placing 
of the Table ‘at the Communion time,’ though that regulation 
was subsequently (as we have observed above) disregarded— 
after all fear had passed away of the results, to avert which it 
had been made—remained still (as it remains now) that it 
should occupy some free position, whether in the body of the 
Church or in the Chancel, so as to be convenient for the hearing 
of the congregation, and the participation of communicants. 

The spirit of the great transformation of our public worship, 
which took place in 1552, and which we still inherit, should. be 

carefully 
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carefully borne in mind when we are considering this new 
regulation for the placing of the Holy Table. ‘Common 
Prayer’ may be said to have then just come into existence. 
The full meaning of the use of the vernacular language in 
Divine service was beginning to be felt. It was essential that 
all should hear. Thus the two following rubrics were enacted 
in 1552: and it is of great importance that we should put them 
side by side before theeye. To the ‘Order where* Morning 
and Evening Prayer shall be used and said’ this rule is prefixed, 
that the said Prayer shall be used in such place of the Church, 
Chapel, or Chancel, and the minister shall so turn him, as the 
people may best hear :’ while to the ‘ Order for the Administration 
of the Lord's Supper’ the following rule is prefixed :—‘ The 
Table having at the Communion time a fair white linen cloth 
upon it shall stand in the body of the church or in the chance} 
where Morning and Evening Prayer are appointed to be said’ A 
clear principle runs through the changes indicated by these two 
correlative rubrics: and let it be observed, by the way, that the 
Prayer of the Evening is named here, as well as that of the 
Morning. 

But we were to follow the steps of the history. Passing over 
the reign of Mary as a parenthesis, we come to the accession of 


Elizabeth. Immediately on the publication of the New Prayer 
Book in 1559 (the above-mentioned rubric remaining as before), 
an Injunction issued by the Queen in Council ordered that 
‘The Holy Table in every church be decently made and set in 
the place where the Altar stood, and there commonly covered, 





* This was the title of the service in 1552, and it shows how much attention 
was then given to questions of place. Afterwards, in 1662, the title becomes ‘the 
Order for Morning and Evening Prayer daily to be said and used throughout the 
year,’ and the rubric directs that this Prayer shall be used ‘in the accustomed 
place of the church, chapel, or chancel.’ This is not written in forgetfulness of 
what is said in one of these rubrics concerning the Ordinary. But the Ordinary 
is not omnipotent. His power ranges only over the area of doubt. The Bishop 
can prescribe the place where Morning and Evening Prayer are to be said ; but 
he cannot direct the Holy Table at the time of the celebration of the Commu- 
nion to be placed anywhere else; and the ‘accustomed’ place for Morning and 
apuateg Seayas, throughout the eighteenth century, for instance, was the nave 
of the church, as opposed to the chancel. 

t+ The critic who reviewed Dean Howson’s book in the ‘ Guardian’ (Dec. 22, 
1875), accused him of suppressing the stops in his manner of quoting this rubric: 
This is a serious charge, and not likely to be just. Canon Elliott says (p. 60), 
that in three editions of the Prayer Book of Charles I. which he consulted, the 
comma was not after ‘ Table,’ but after ‘Communion time,’ and that in the Sealed 
Book, preserved in Eton ae Library, there is no comma in either place. But 
it is strange that the critic did not see that, by limiting the words ‘at the Com- 
munion time’ to the placing of the cloth on the Holy Table, he made the table 
to stand always ‘ in the body of the Church, &.,’ and really made the argument 
for its separation from the east end all the stronger. 
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as thereto belongeth, and as shall be appointed by the visitors, 
and so to stand, saving when the Communion of the Sacrament 
is to be administered ; at which time the same shall be so placed 
in good sort within the chancel, as whereby the minister 
may be more conveniently heard of the communicants in his 
prayer and ministration, and the communicants also more con- 
veniently, and in more number, communicate with the said 
minister ; and after the Communion done, from time to time, 
the same Holy Table to be placed where it stood before.’* 
Here we observe that an addition is made to the rubric, by the 
rule that in the intervals between successive administrations of 
the Communion, the Table is to be placed where the Altar had 
stood, whereas previously this had been left an open question. 
We observe, further, that here the choice of place for the Table, 
at the time of administration, is limited to the chancel. No- 
thing is said of ‘the body of the church.’ Still, the difference is 
even more strongly marked than before between the placing of 
the Table at the time of administration and its placing at other 
times. It is also very important to notice that the interpreta- 
tion put upon this Injunction by Archbishop Parker and the 
other bishops was as follows: ‘That the Table be removed out 
of the Choir into the body of the Church, before the Chancel door, 
where either the Choir seemeth to be too little, or at great feasts 
of receivings. And at the end of the Communion to be set up 
again, according to the Injunction.’t 

We now come to the Canons of 1603. The eighty-second of 
those Church-laws, which relates to the providing and reverent 
care of ‘a decent Communion Table in every church,’ gives 
some general directions on this subject, ‘ saving when the said 
Holy Communion is to be administered’—‘ at which time,’ it is 
added, ‘the same shall be placed in so good sort within the 
Church or Chancel, as thereby the Minister may be more conve- 
niently heard of the Communicants in his Prayer and Ministra- 
tion, and the Communicants also more conveniently, and in more 
number, communicate with the said Minister.’ Now, of this 
Canon it is to be observed that it is a strong corroboration of the 
argument drawn from the above-quoted rubric—that it far more 
than doubles the strength of the case which rests upon that rubric. 
The importance, in fact, of such a Canon, deliberately enacted 
after the lapse of some time, and after serious debate on the 
subjects to which it relates, cannot easily be exaggerated. It 
amounts to an authoritative interpretation of the rubric. And 
one thing more cannot fail to attract the reader’s attention. 


* ‘Docum. Ann.’ vol. i. p. 201. See Droop, pp. 19, 20. 
t Ibid. p. 205. See Canon Elliott, p. 53. 
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Here the area is again widened, within which the Lord’s Table 
may be placed for administration to communicants. The 
‘Church’ (or Nave) appears again as affording an alternative 
position along with the Chancel.* 

About twenty or twenty-five years later, during the reign of 
Charles I., we reach a very troubled time. Attempts were made 
with great determination, and even with violence, to procure the 
adoption of new arrangements in this matter of placing the 
Holy Table. The starting-point of this disturbed history may 
be said to have been the year 1616, when Laud was made Dean 
of Gloucester, and caused the Holy Table to be fixed at the east 
end of the choir in the Cathedral of that city—not because it 
was the law so to fix it, but because it was the custom in the 
Royal Chapels and in most of the Cathedrals. Laud’s personal 
influence is conspicuous all through the subsequent struggle con- 
nected with the placing of the Lord’s Table ; and it is observable 
that this influence is very strongly marked in the case of the 
Cathedrals, as at Canterbury, when he became Archbishop, and 
at Winchester, when he held his first Metropolitical Visitation. 
But the storm was carried through the general range of the 
parish churches of the country. One of the most marked 
instances was that of St. Gregory’s, in London, when the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s, acting as Ordinaries, decreed regarding 
the Lord’s Table, ‘ut in futuris temporibus dicta Mensa Do- 
minica (in longitudine & boreali in australem porrecta) muro 
orientali Cancelli dicte Ecclesia penitus et contiguo adjaceat et 
quod inter prefatum murum et dictam mensam nullus deinceps 
vel circumsedere, stare vel genuflectere possit.’ We give the 
Latin of the Chapter Act, as recently made public in an important 
pamphlet by Mr Napper.t This was just after Laud had passed 
from the see of London to that of Canterbury: it is probable 
that he was cognizant of all the proceedings at St. Gregory’s 
from the first ; and, some of .the parishioners having objected to 
what had been done, we find the matter settled in favour of the 
Dean and Chapter by an Order in Council, dated November 3, 
1633, where the Archbishop’s name appears next after that of the 
King, in the list of those who signed the order. This Order in 
Council has often been referred to as authoritative in cases of 
this kind. The Dean of Bristol, however (and, as we think, 
correctly), describes Laud’s attempt to force the Tables into an 
altarwise position as ‘intemperate and illegal; and adds ina 





* Mr. Droop (p. 22) remarks another difference. In the Canon the direction 
for replacing the Table afterwards is omitted. This seems at least to show that 
this replacing was not viewed as the main point. 

+ ‘The Lord’s Table: its true Rubrical Position,’ p. 9. 
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note, that he ‘has no reason to believe that that, or any other 
Order in Council, could give any law to the Church.’* 

Laud’s general mode of procedure in this matter, and the 
consequences which followed, need not be described here. They 
are well known to all students of English History. It should be 
noted, however, that these proceedings were as unlike as possible 
to that large toleration which is now (on their own behalf) 
pleaded for by those who profess to be acting out the principles 
of Laud. Leaving this point, however, on one side, we might 
argue thus with those who make this profession. It is to be 
observed that in these proceedings Laud and other bishops of 
the day invoked the secular power for the purpose of securing 
what they regarded as the best method of arranging the chancels 
of English churches. Those, then, who quote with admiration 
and approbation Laud and his brother bishops ought not to find 
fault with those in the present day who appeal to the Courts for 
a remedy against what they regard as ecclesiastical disorder. 
To this it might, of course, be retorted: ‘If you appeal to the 
Civil Power to settle ecclesiastical disputes, you ought not to 
find fault with Laud for having done the same.’ But here again 
a conclusive reply is obviously ready. The difference between 
the two cases is this, that Laud invoked the Civil Power for the 
purpose of violating a rubric and a canon, whereas at the present 
time that power is invoked for the purpose of securing that they 
are obeyed. The rubrics and canons are the very authorities to 
which appeal is now made. 

At this point, however, we must advert to a very strange 
reading of English History, which is commended to our accept- 
ance. It is suggested that, in these matters of religious observance, 
we must start in 1660 where we left off in 1640. Laud and his 
party struggled hard and successfully at the former period to 
give to the Lord’s Table a fixed and permanent position, and at 
the East end of the Chancel. The leading Bishops in 1661 were, 
in their general religious views, in accord with Laud and his 
school ; hence the revisers of 1661 contemplated in their rubrics 
a Table placed permanently altarwise. Such is the reasoning 
which we frequently encounter ; and it must be treated seriously, 
because men of serious and weighty character have adopted it. 
But is this reasoning in the least degree likely to be correct and 
conclusive? Is it credible that those men within the Church, 
who were of a Puritan tendency, would have acquiesced in the . 
very thing which, twenty years before, their partisans had with 
the utmost vehemence resisted, and which had been the cause of 





* ‘The Ornaments Rubric, &c.,’: a Letter to Canon Mather, p. 27. 
the 
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the most terrible troubles and discord? And if it is said that 
those who were of a Puritan tendency are to be made of no 
account, this would be to dwarf the Church toa mere party ; and 
it would be contrary to fact: for, in truth, these men, who are 
treated as if they did not exist, did actually take a part in the 
settlement of 1661. It is impossible that they could have resorted 
te the rubric of 1552, with the understanding that it was to be 
interpreted with ‘ Laud’s gloss’ upon it. This is a phrase used 
by Mr. Napper, who puts the case very strongly, but, as we con- 
<eive, quite correctly. ‘They never dreamed of the Table, which 
had then for twenty years and more been standing free and open 
(when used) away from the Wall, ever resuming its place there 
“*at the Communion Time,” and eventually being called and 
treated as an “ Altar;” nor could they conceive of anything so 
improbable as that any Minister of the Church of England, who 
had solemnly promised to conform to its Liturgy as then settled, 
with the new Rubric in it, would ever dream of standing with 
his back to the people, and his body between the people and the 
elements, so as to prevent their seeing his manipulations.’ * 

Let it be remembered, further, that the party which is some- 
times spoken of as if it were the Church of England, did (quite 
consistently) make a definite and determined attempt to procure 
by rubric the fixing of the Table altarwise at the East of the 
chancel, and were decisively foiled. This is a fact so uncom- 
fortable to some advocates of the Eastward Position, that they 
throw it into the shade as much as possible; but, with the new 
evidence now brought to view, it is really a most conspicuous 
fact in the history of the last revision of the Prayer Book. And 
one particular in this passage of the history is not always observed 
as distinctly as it deserves to be. The attempt was made both 
in the earliest and latest part of this period. Cosin at the outset 
wrote out a rubric, which was supported by Sancroft,f as follows : 
«The Table alwayes standing in the midst at the upper end of the 
chancell (or of the church, where a chancell is wanting), and being 
at all times covered with a carpet of silk, shall also have at the 
Communion time a faire white linen cloth upon it, with paten, 
chalice, and other decent furniture, meet for the high mysteries 
there to be celebrated.’ This proposition was not accepted. The 
attempt, however, was renewed near the close of the work of 
revision ; and the newly-published Facsimile of the Black Letter 
Prayer Book, with the notes and alterations from which the copy 
attached to the Act of 1662 was written, preserves the record of 


* ‘The Lord’s Table: its Rubrical Position,’ p. 29. 
+ Compare Part II. of Cosin’s ‘Correspondence’ (p. 52) with Cardwell’s ‘ Hist. 
of Conferences,’ p. 890. 
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the struggle, in the proposal, which was rejected, that instead of 
the words ‘in the body of the church or in the chancel,’ should be 
substituted, ‘in the most convenient place in the upper end of the 
chancel, or of the body of the church, where there is no chancel.’ 
Nothing could more decisively prove the final determination of 
Parliament and Convocation in 1662, that the rule for the placing 
of the Holy Table should be the same as that which had been 
enacted a hundred and ten years before. 

At a Table so placed the priest was to officiate, his position 
being further determined by that initial rubric concerning ‘ the 
north side,’ which, ‘from the very nature of the case, controls 
the whole of the Communion Service, and must be held to com- 
prise within its scope the Consecration Rubric, unless reason 
can be shown to the contrary.’ Before we come to this Conse- 
cration Rubric, which is our chief subject, it is desirable to 
glance at the intermediate rubrics, and this we can do by help 
of a summary given at this point in the buok itself :— 


‘It is to be observed that in no other rubric is any allusion found 
to any point of the compass. The introductory prayers are to be said 
by the priest “standing at the north side.” In the rehearsing of 
the Commandments he is to “turn to the people.” During the 
prayers which follow he is “ to stand as before.” Whatever this may 
mean, it is certainly not intended that he is to say these prayers in 
the Eastward position. No rule is given for the priest’s position 
during the reading of the Epistle, Gospel, or Nicene Creed. After 
the sermon he is to “return to the Lord’s Table,” but how he is to 
stand in reference to it during the reading of the offertory sentences 
is not prescribed, nor is any rule given for his position while “ humbly 
presenting the alms for the poor, and other devotions of the people,” 
or while “ placing upon the table so much bread and wine as he shall 
think sufficient” for the Communion. In these matters much would 
depend, as regards convenience, on the placing of the Holy Table 
itself. No positional rubric is prefixed to the Prayer for the Church 
Militant or to the General Confession. In the Exhortation it is to 
be assumed that the priest “turns to the people” as he is directed to 
do in pronouncing the Absolution. He does not “turn to the Lord’s 
Table ” again till the service reaches the Trisagion, with or without 
a Proper Preface. In saying the Prayer of Humble Access he 
“kneels down at the Lord’s Table,” in the same direction, it is to be 
presumed, which he took when turning to it. This brings us to the 
consecration rubric. It will be seen that up to this point there is no 
intimation whatever, even in the precatory parts of the service, of an 
eastward position or of any deviation from that southward position 
which the priest was directed to assume at the outset.’—Pp. 56, 57. 


Here we are in the heart of our inquiry. The question is: 
Vol. 141.—WNo. 282. 20 What 
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What is meant in this place by the phrase ‘before the Table?’ 
This is the phrase which gives its title to the book before us. 
The rubric in question is as follows :—‘ When the priest, standing 
before the Table, hath so ordered the Bread and Wine that he may 
with the more readiness and decency break the Bread before the 
People and take the Cup into his hands, he shall say the Prayer of 
Consecration as followeth.’ 

Now whatever sense we assign to the phrase ‘before the 
Table’ must be consistent with what has been said concerning 
the Table itself. The two subjects cannot with any justice be 
considered separately. To interpret this rubric by help of a 
position of the Table which was strictly forbidden is to run 
away from all possibility of attributing the right sense to the 
words. It is contended in this treatise that, with the Table 
standing ‘free,’ the preposition ‘before’ might correctly be 
used of the position of the Minister in reference to any one of 
its four sides. Which side he is to take will depend upon other 
circumstances. He may have some degree of choice, if only 
certain imperative conditions are satisfied. The South side is 
not in question. The West side, supposing the communicants 
to be placed to the westward, would (at least, during the act of 
consecration) contradict, as we shall see, another part of the 
rubric. The East side would satisfy the requirements of the 
case. The North side would most naturally appear to be 
prescribed. Either of these two latter positions seems clearly 
allowable, according to the position in which the communicants 
are placed.* This, again, is a point which must not be over- 
looked. It has been well said that we have here, in fact, before 
us an equation with two unknown quantities. We do not 
know where the Table is. We do not know where the commu- 
nicants are. We do know that the priest is to stand ‘ before the 
Table’ before he proceeds to the act of consecration; and, in 
consequence of the uncertainty of the circumstances with which 
he has to do, there is necessarily a certain vagueness and lati- 
tude in the meaning of the word ‘ before.’ 

As regards these two prepositions—‘ at’ in the rubric before 
the Prayer of Humble Access, and ‘ before’ in the Consecration 
Rubric it may be well to observe in passing that they are viewed 
here as virtually synonymous. In this opinion our author has 
the support of some extreme writers on the other side, as, for 





* If the communicants were ranged on the northern, eastern, and southern 
sides of the Table, as is proved by the recent condition of certain chancels to 
have been sometimes the case, the priest might not only order the elements on 
the west side, but consecrate there in strict harmony with the rest of the rubric. 
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instance, Dr. Littledale* and Mr. MacColl.t This isa matter of 
no inconsiderable importance. If the priest has been kneeling 
eastward in the Prayer of Humble Access, and is now standing 
eastward in the Consecration Prayer, the argument in favour of 
the Eastward Position in consecrating, which is built upon the 
change from the preposition ‘ at’ to the preposition ‘ before’ falls 
to the ground. If, on the other hand, the Eas tward Position at 
consecration depends on ‘ before’ being taken in a different sense 
from ‘at,’ then all the contention concerning the saying of the 
earlier precatory parts of the service eastward ceases to have 
force. e shall return hereafter to this delicate topic, which 
indeed is somewhat amusing, for there is a most significant dis- 
turbance and wavering at this point in the ranks of those who, 
recruited from various quarters, are drawn up together to defend 
the Eastward Position. As to any doubt whether ‘ ante mensam’ 
can properly be used in the general sense which is indicated 
above, a justification, if it were needed, would be supplied by 
a Latin translation} of » Lasco’s ‘Service for the Strangers’ 
Church in London.’ There we find the following words :— 
‘Consistunt Ministri Seniores et Diaconi omnes ante mensam 
instructam, versé ad populum facie. This is not adduced, it 
may be prudent to add, in advocacy of any doctrinal or 
liturgical views that may have been held by a Lasco, but merely 
as a testimony, by the way, to the use of language in the 
sixteenth cent 

It has just been said that the adoption of the Eastward Position 
in saying the Prayer of Consecration (at least if this in 
the minister's body between the Table and the People) would 
contradict another part of this rubric. It is that part of the 
rubric which directs that the Bread is to be ‘broken before the 
People :’ and this part is really the essential part. It is of very 
little moment where the priest stands while ordering the 
elements ; and on this account there may purposely have been 
some degree of vagueness intended in the use of the word 
‘before.’ We cannot be sure, in our ignorance of the customary, 
and perhaps varying, arrangements of the day, on what precise 
part of the Table the elements themselves were placed. One 
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thing, however, is certain, that when the priest broke the Bread 
he was to break it ‘before the People.’ 

It is in these last words that the main point of the rubric 
resides. An exact grammatical examination of the sentence 
brings this fact to view as clearly as possible: 


‘The words “before the Table” are a subsidiary part of it. The 
language of the whole works up, so to speak, towards another point, 
the breaking of the bread “before the People.” Whatever be meant 
by standing “before the Table,” it is to be made subservient to the 
great end of breaking the bread openly in the sight of the congrega- 
tion. Hence any interpretation of the former phrase, which makes 
that which is intended by the latter phrase to be impossible or 
difficult, cannot be correct.’—p. 63. 


Elsewhere (pp. 97, 98) it is shown that the words ‘ standing 
before the Table,’ belong grammatically to a subordinate part of 
the sentence, being connected, in fact, not with the verb ‘ shall 
say, but with the verb ‘hath ordered.’ But in truth this has 
been the view of all our best commentators on the Prayer Book. 
Such was the opinion of Wheatley. ‘ According to the rules of 
grammar, he argues, ‘ the participle “ standing” must refer to the 
verb “ ordered,” not to the verb “say.”’ So argues Dr. Stephens, 
in almost identical language. So again Archdeacon Harrison in 
his recently published Charge. ‘ The participial clause “ stand- 


ing before the Table” would,’ he says, ‘seem to — and belong 


to the direction concerning the ordering of the Bread and Wine.’ 
To express the matter otherwise, this phrase in the sentence is 
parenthetic. It refers not to the main action, but to a paren- 
thetic action. Whether this parenthetic action requires a paren- 
thetic position on the part of the priest depends entirely on 
circumstances. The words may allow of (let some say, if they 
will, that they prescribe) an Eastward position in the act of 
ordering ; but they have nothing to do with an Eastward posi- 
tion in the act of Consecration. 

Not only grammar, however, but history likewise settles this 
question for us, if it needs any settling. Should any question 
be raised as to what is meant by ‘ breaking the bread before the 
People, we have copious evidence from devotional books belong- 
ing to the period immediately succeeding 1662, and books, be 
it remarked, of no mere Puritanical colour. This is a point 
which we observe is touched very lightly in the replies to See 
Howson’s work. Hence we infer that it is felt to be important. 
‘See here what reflections thou art to make, when thou seest 
the Holy Bread broken before thine eyes at this Sacrament,’ says 
Anthony Horneck. ‘When at Thy altar I see the bread broken 
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and the wine poured out, O teach me to discern Thy body 
there. O let those sacred and significant actions create in me a 
most lively remembrance of Thy sufferings,’ says Bishop Ken. 
Similarly Bishop Wilson gives instructions to the Heathen con- 
cerning the Eucharist, thus :—‘ The minister breaketh the bread 
into pieces, and poureth out the wine into a cup, to represent 
unto our senses by these outward and visible signs the death of 
Christ, whose body was broken and blood poured out upon the 
cross.’ And so again Bishop Beveridge: ‘ When we see the bread 
broken we should then call to mind that grief and pain, those 
bitter agonies and passions, which the Eternal Son of God 
suffered for our sins and in our stead.’ As to Mr. Morton 
Shaw’s notion that the direction to break the bread before the 
people was simply a provision to hinder its being previously 
broken in the vestry, this is mere trifling. If this were all, 
the priest would be already ‘ before the people,’ while officiating 
at the service, and the words would be unnecessary. But much 
more than this was intended by those, of whatever school of 
thought, who co-operated in the production of this rubric. 

The evidence which is supplied as ‘to the origin of this pro- 
vision in the rubric adds very much force to the proof of its 
true meaning. Wheatley himself says that the rule for the 
public and visible breaking of the bread was, in some degree, 
a concession to the Presbyterians ; and this is certainly true. 
At the Savoy Conference the Puritans laid the following note 
before the Bishops in connection with the Consecration Prayer :— 
‘We conceive that the manner of the consecrating of the ele- 
ments is not here explicite and distinct enough, and the minister’s 
breaking of the bread is not so much as mentioned.’ And 
further, in the Savoy Liturgy itself, as printed in 1661 and pre- 
sented to the Bishops, the following rubric was inserted :— 
‘Then let the minister take the bread and break it in the sight 
of the people, saying, “The body of Christ was broken for us, 
and ofiered once for all to sanctify us—behold the sacrificed 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the world.”’ When 
we see that the Prayer Book after 1661 contained a new direc- 
tion on the subject, which it had not contained before, we cannot 
doubt that the persuasion of Baxter and his friends exercised 
an influence on the result. Not that we need attribute the 
result entirely to this influence. Among Cosin’s ‘Liturgical 
Notes,’ written before the last revision, we find this :—‘ At the 
words “He took the bread and He brake it and He took the 
cup,” no direction is given to the priest (as in King Edward’s 
Service-book there was and as in most places it is still in use), 
to take bread and cup into his hands, nor to break the ee 
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before the people, which is a needful circumstance belonging to 
this Sacrament ; and therefore, for his better warrant therein, 
such a direction ought to be set in the margin of the book.’ In 
truth, two streams of thought appear to have met at this point, 
and to have given us a result for which we have reason to be 
thankful. The remembrance of what our Lord did, and the 
teaching which His action conveyed, are made much more vivid 
by the observance of this regulation ; and it is ground for deep 
regret that in many parishes this recollection and this instruction 
are now obscured by the Priest’s so standing as to hide from the 
congregation the breaking of the bread. 

As to any argument for the Eastward position which is based 
upon a distinction between ‘end’ and ‘ side’ (for this distinc- 
tion has been made, and the present place is as suitable as any 
other for referring to it and dismissing it), we must again pro- 
nounce such an argument to be mere trifling. The common use 
of popular language is enough to. settle this point. Every 
parallelogram has four ‘ sides,’ whether they are equal in length 
or not. And the same language is used, not only by mathe- 
matical writers, but by liturgical writers, whose opinions re- 
garding the ‘altar’ are extreme. Canon Elliott gives us 
examples from such writers as Durandus, Cardinal Bona, and 
Dr. Mason Neale. Moreover, there is no rule for the dimensions 
and proportions of an Anglican Communion Table. Canon 
Trevor mentions one which is square. It might suit Bishop 
Williams, in his celebrated controversy with the Vicar of 
Grantham, to draw this sharp distinction between ‘end’ and 
‘side,’ because he wished to prove that Communion Tables 
ought, at the time of administration, to be placed lengthwise, or 
from East to West. It may suit others now, of a totally differ- 
ent school of thought, to draw the same distinction, because they 
wish us to believe that the ‘ North side’ does not now exist, or 
rather that the North side is become the ‘ West side.’ But all 
this is quite contrary, not only to the reason of the case, but to 
the use of language, as bequeathed to us by Laud and Cosin. 
In the Scotch Rubric of the former, where the ‘ Presbyter’ is 
directed to stand to the north of the Table, the phrase employed 
is ‘end or side;? and the same phrase is adopted by Cosin in 
the rubric which he suggested for the same part of the service. 
Thus the two terms were viewed by these prelates, if not as 
synonymous, yet as practically equivalent ; and precisely similar 
is the use of language which we find in Wren at the same period, 
and Wheatley at a later period. 

But it may be said (and it has been said) that the Communion 
Tables in our Churches were not actually so placed in 1662, as 
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the rubric and the Canon direct—that, though the law was not 
changed, yet the tradition of Laud’s time prevailed.* In answer 
to such a supposition, it seems quite enough to refer to what has 
been said above. Even if the Communion Tables were so placed, 
this would not affect the law which prescribed a different placing. 
But would it not be a most extraordinary state of things, after a 
proposal for this altarwise placing of the Table had been strongly 
ressed and deliberately refused—if, in the face of a powerful 
uritan party, the very mode of placing it, which was at the time 
actually adopted—if practice and law were just then made pal- 
pably to contradict one another—if an extinct tradition had been 
set above the law, precisely when the law was being enacted ? 
But, the argument for probability being left on one side, the 
evidence is very clear, and it has been becoming during recent 
investigations more and more abundant, that the Communion 
Tables were not placed altarwise at the extreme east of our 
Churches in 1662, and that the rubrics then enacted or re-enacted 
were really consistent with one another. Among the Church 
Innovations of which Sir Thomas Littleton, the future Speaker, 
complained, is one of which, addressing the House in 1667-8, 
during a debate on Comprehension, he spoke as follows: ‘In 
ceremonies we have much alteration ; the Communion Table set 
altar-manner, whereas it ought to be in the body of the church, 
that the guests might come to the Table, and the Second Service 
might be better heard.’ { Again, there is testimony, which has 
been continually accumulating, supplied by the condition in 
which certain chancels remained, in various parts of England 
and Wales, till very recent times. Examples are furnished by 
the Dean of Chester from the Dioceses of Carlisle, St. Asaph, 
Norwich, Peterborough, Gloucester, Lichfield, and Canterbury.t 
But, indeed, it is hardly worth while to put all this evidence 
together ; for notwithstanding the strong language used by Canon 
Bright, Canon Liddon, and others,§ the case is given up by writers 





* Even in the Purchas Judgment there is, on this subject, a hesitation, which 
ibly the Committee of Council might not have felt, if they could have had 
Pefore them the most recent researches of the Dean of Chester and others. , 
‘ Before the time of the revision of 1662, the custom of placing the Table along 
the East wall was becoming general, and it may be fairly said that the revisers 
must have had this in view.’—Brooke’s ‘ Six Privy Council Judgments,’ p. 193. 
‘These words seem to assume that the history of the placing of the Lord’s Table 
from 1620 to 1660 had been continuous, whereas it had been pre-eminently dis- 
continuous. For twenty years after 1640 Laud’s method of placing it had been 
intermitted. 
+ This is taken from an unpretending but important book by Professor Montagu 
Burrows, entitled ‘ Parliament and the Church of England,’ pp. 91, 92. 
} Pp. 42-44 and Appendix F. 
§ See the Dean of Bristol’s ‘ Letter to Canon Mather,’ p. 30. + 
who 
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who agree with them in their advocacy of the Eastward Position- 
Mr. Walton attests the ‘long continuance’ of that which he 
designates ‘the Puritan arrangement’—in other words, ‘ the 
literal observance of the Fourth Rubric as re-inserted in 1662 ;’ 
and Mr. Beresford Hope goes so far as to blame the Dean of 
Chester for proving what is ‘ notorious."* How we are to settle 
this discrepancy among those who argue for the same thing 
is not needful for us to inquire; it is enough to say that the 
discrepancy is strongly in favour of those who argue on the 
other side. 

But the place of the Communion Table was changed. This 
is certain. The evidence of the fact is before us in every church 
which we enter. How soon after 1662 the change occurred we 
do not know. Undoubtedly it was gradual; and probably it 
took place in some parts of the country sooner than in others. 
As to the reasons why this change took place, it is not difficult 
to suggest them. It was obviously convenient to churchwardens 
and others that the Lord’s Table should be fixed in some definite 
situation, instead of being liable to be moved for the adminis- 
tration of the Communion. Moreover, those who formerly within 
the Church of England felt most strongly on this subject, were 
now definitely organised outside the Church in Nonconformist 
communities. And as to the literal observance of rubrics, the 
eighteenth century was not in such matters very scrupulous and 
exact. Mr. Droop also suggests another reason for the general 
adoption of the habit of fixing the Table at the further end of 
the chancel. It is by no means certain, when there was no 
actual celebration of the Communion, that the Ante-Communion 
Office (which Mr. Beresford Hope terms, rather happily, the 
Non-Communion Office) was intended to be read at the Holy 
Table. There is abundant evidence that strong objections were 
raised against this practice in both the sixteenth and the seven- 
teenth centuries. In the course of the eighteenth, however, the 

ractice seems to have become almost universal: and it would 
ave appeared ‘absurd to move the Table at the Communion 
from the place at which the clergyman was obliged [or accus- 
tomed | to officiate when there was no Communion.’ f 





* ‘Church Quarterly Review,’ p. 439. See pp. 441 and 443. Mr. Beresford 
Hope, indeed, writes as though the placing of the Tables north and south at the 
Communion time, not the moving of them to some position more or less remote 
from the East end, were the main point. No rule was ever given fur the former, 
though it might often be the custom. The latter was prescribed. 

t p on the ‘North Side of the Table,’ p.21. He adds another reason. 
Thec were now able to read more distinctly than soon after the time when 
the old Latin service was used ; ‘and it was therefore not so necessary to have the 
Table in the body of the church or at least in the lower part of the chancel.’ 


But 
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But the question of importance to us in this part of the in- 
vestigation is this. Did the officiant, when the Table was thus 
fixed in the most easterly part of the church, rotate in conse- 
quence, so that now, in the Consecration Prayer, he stood with 
his back to the Communicants? Do we hear now of any dis- 
tinction being made between ‘end’ and ‘side’? Not so. This 
is a point in the argument upon which the greatest stress is to 
be laid. It is most carefully to be noted that after the altarwise 
position of the tables became customary, still the habit of south- 
ward consecration remained the same. With trivial exceptions 
here and there, the stream of custom flowed on continuously to 
our own day. We should especially note what the Bishop of 
St. Andrew’s says of the custom in our Cathedrals. Till within 
the last few years the practice of Eastward consecration was in 
them unknown; and even now it is found in only two or three 
of them. And can we say that any religious advantage has 
resulted from this change? Is it not rather true that it has 
caused much annoyance and suspicion for the present, with 
serious anxiety in reference to the future? 

But without any bitter words—without anything stronger 
than an earnest expostulation—let us turn again to evidence. 
And, first, we must not pass by the year 1689 without an obser- 
vation. This is a moment in the history of our Prayer Book 
which ought by no means to be neglected. At that time an 
effort was made so to modify certain parts of the book as to 
secure the comprehension of Nonconformists. The endeavour 
failed: but we know the concessions that were proposed ; and 
not one of them had any reference to the position of the 
celebrant at the Communion. On this point (and it was one in 
respect of which they were very sensitive) the Nonconformists 
had clearly no misgivings. It was proposed in this negotiation 
to substitute the term * Minister’ for the term ‘Priest’ in our 
rubrics. It appears to us that this was a very unnecessary change, 
even from the Nonconformist point of view, for Laud himself 
translated ‘ Priest’ by ‘ Presbyter ;’ and the absolute removal of 
the word ‘altar’ from the Prayer Book determines the sense 
which is to be assigned to an ambiguous phrase. But the above- 
mentioned proposal indicates the spirit in which the business of 
1689 was approached and conducted. How is it conceivable 
that no complaints would have been heard if, under the shelter 
of the words, ‘standing before the Table,’ even an appear- 
ance of saeerdotal claims had been given by the Clergy in any 
habit of consecrating at the Eucharist with their backs to the 
people! 

And now from Nonconformists on one side of the Church let 

us 
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us turn to Nonconformists on the other. In the early part of the 
eighteenth century one of the service-books of the Nonjurors— 
who may be truly said to have been the best representatives in 
England of the theology of Laud, Wren, and Cosin—furnishes us 
with remarkable evidence of the historical truth of that which is 
here maintained. God’s Board is again called an ‘altar,’ and 
again placed in a fixed position at the East end of the chancel ; 
and yet we find in this service-book the following rubric :— 
* Note, that whenever in this Office the Priest is directed to turn 
to the Altar, or to stand or kneel before it, or with his face 
towards it, it is always meant that he should stand or kneel on the 
north side thereof” ‘The more closely the wording of this rubric 
is examined, the more important does it appear; and the case is 
made much stronger if we turn to some recently-published cor- 
respondence of Brett the Nonjuror, who was chiefly concerned 
in the drawing up of this rubric. He states his feeling thus: 
‘I desire that the Priest may still be directed to stand at the 
north side of the Table ;’ and he adds: ‘In the Eastern Church 
their altars stood in the midst of the chancel, and had four equal 
sides, so that he that stood at any of them might be said to stand 
before the altar.’* If the reader who has followed the argument 
hitherto will attend to these particles, ‘still, ‘at, and ‘before, 
he will not require our assistance to enable him to perceive the 
force of this quotation. 

And what was true in the early part of the eighteenth century 
was true a hundred or a hundred and fifty years later. It has not 
been the custom in the Church of England during all this period 
for the Priest to say the Consecration Prayer at the Eucharist 
otherwise than with his face to the south. After the Communion 
Tables had been placed permanently as the altars used to be 
placed, and on a superficial interpretation of the words ‘ before 
the Table,’ this might (one would suppose) easily have been 
otherwise. But the stream of custom has been continuous and 
broad. Exceptional cases have been raked up with extraordinary 
diligence ; but several of them have broken down on examination, 
and those that remain are so few as to be of no value in argu- 
ment. By the help of Canon Elliott and others, we can trace 
the evidence of the facts of the case through a long series of 
writers. Bennett, a commentator on the Prayer Book in 1708, 
writes: ‘If the Table be close to the East wall, the Minister 
stands on the north side, and looks southward.’ Wheatley, about 
ten years later, writes: ‘Wherever the Table stands, the Priest 








* We give the words in Brett’s tract on ‘ The State of the Church of England,’ 
as qu by Mr. MacColl, in ‘My Reviewers Reviewed,’ p. 99. 
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is obliged to stand at the North side of it, which seems to be 
enjoined for no other end but to avoid the practice of the Romish 
Church, where the Priest stands before the Table, with his face 
towards the East.’ And, to come nearer to our own time, Bishop 
Mant understands the Consecration Rubric to mean that, after 
the ordering of the elements, the Consecration Prayer itself is to 
be said by the Priest with his face southwards, ‘for the purpose 
of avoiding the fashion of standing with his face towards the 
East, as is the Popish practice.’ But perhaps it is most to our 
purpose to quote the late Professor Blunt, inasmuch as the 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s tells us that his own mind was changed 
by the reasoning of the Cambridge Professor, who writes thus of 
the Priest’s position after the elements have been ordered : ‘ This 
done, he returns to the north side, and breaks the bread and 
takes the Cup “before the people”—i.e. “in their sight”—the 
Church not wishing to make the manner of consecration, as 
the Romish priest does, a mystery. . . . So that they mistake 
this Rubric altogether, I apprehend, and violate both its letter 
and spirit, who consecrate the elements with their backs to the 
people after the manner of the Churck of Rome.’ 

ere it is to be observed that the Purchas Judgment coin- 
cides with the opinion of Wheatley and Blunt in distinguishing 
sharply between the ordering of the elements and the saying 
of the Consecration Prayer, and in presuming that during the 
former act the priest will be ‘ before the Table’ in the sense of 
standing on its west side. At this point, then, it seems proper 
to consider how the Dean of Chester’s conclusion stands in 
reference to that Judgment. Now the two are not contradictory, 
though they are not absolutely the same. To our apprehension 
the matter might be stated thus. His view is generic, the other 
is specific. His view is not opposed to the other, but includes 
it: and the difference arises from this circumstance, that he 
regards the Table as standing separate from the East end of the 
church, and as being free for use on every side, while the 
Judges in the Court took it for granted that it stands altarwise 
at the East end of the church. On neither supposition is it 
allowable to say the Consecration Prayer with the face towards 
the East. On the larger view the prohibition is stronger than 
on the narrower ; but there is no inconsistency between the two. 
‘In short, the Purchas Judgment is only to be blamed, because 
it is not so strong and decisive as it might have been made, if 
more account had been taken of law and history in regard to 
the placing of the Holy Table in 1662 at the Communion time.’ * 


* ‘ Before the Table,’ p. 103. 
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But a slight notice must now be taken of some of the objec- 
tions that have been brought against the argument which we 
have been reviewing, and, as we have said, on the whole, 
accepting. It is indeed no part of our business to answer the 
Dean of Chester’s opponents: there are, however, some objec- 
tions to his reasoning which cannot in fairness be passed by. 

Much is made of certain words used at the Savoy Conference 
by the Bishops in disputation with the Puritans. Those words 
have not been overlooked in the book before us: * but it may be 
well to refer to them more particularly ; for they are continually 
quoted as though they had a decisive bearing on our subject, 
and indeed authoritatively interpreted the consecration rubric 
in favour of the Eastward Position. To the direction that, 
while pronouncing the Absolution in the Communion Service, 
the Priest was to ‘turn himself to the people,’ it was objected : 
‘The minister turning himself to the people is most convenient 
throughout the whole ministration.’ To this the Bishops replied 
as follows: ‘The minister’s turning to the ma © is not 
most convenient throughout the whole ministration. When he 
speaks to them, as in Lessons, Absolution, and Benedictions, it 
is convenient that he turn to them. When he speaks for them 
to God, it is fit that they should all turn another way, as the 
ancient Church ever did; the reasons of which you may see. 
Aug. lib. ii. de Ser. Dom. in monte.’ Now here two or three 
questions arise, to which it is desirable briefly to advert. 

In the first place, the point of essential importance to us is 
not what the Bishops, or some of them, said during this Con- 
ference, but what Parliament and Convocation decided when 
the Conference was over. There is with some people a habit of 
speaking of ‘the revisers of 1662,’ as though they settled the 
details of the Prayer Book for us—the only ‘ revisers’ who are 
thus quoted being those that belonged to a particular party. 
‘ Now the settlement of 1662 does not represent the victory of 
this party, but rather its defeat.’ Mr. Beresford Hope is very 
much displeased with this sentence, and says that it involves a 
great strain upon the readers’ credulity. But what is said on 
this subject by Dr. Cardwell, in one of those candid, exact, and 
carefully edited books, which are invaluable to all students of 
the English rubrics? Referring to certain manuscript notes by 
Sancroft, preserved in a Prayer Book of 1634, which was 
evidently prepared with great care for the printer, he notices, as 
belonging ‘to the Laudian School of Theology,’ five proposed 
corrections, which every well-informed reader would recognise 








* See pp. 65 and 183, and the note, p. 141. 
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as involving a serious meaning, and he adds: ‘All these were 
rejected” No one supposes that the Puritans obtained a triumph 
in, 1662. That which prevailed, upon the whole, was a spirit 
of moderation. The extreme High Churchmen failed in ob- 
taining several things upon which their minds were set; 
and to quote the mere opinions of men of that school, 
whether Bishops or otherwise, as if those mere opinions settled 
the question, is to obscure all just discernment of the meaning 
of the rubrics. 

And yet these Bishops, apparently treated with so much defer- 
ence, are really sometimes treated, by those who thus quote their 
opinions, with the most singular disrespect. Thus it is suggested 
that questions connected with the placing of the Lord’s Table 
and the position of the priest during the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper were ‘ purposely left in a state of hesitancy and 
doubt, with the hope that better times would come, and that 
advantage would afterwards be taken of this uncertainty.’ In 
other words, ‘one aspect of these subjects was presented at the 
time as satisfactory to those who were very sensitive in regard to 
them, while another aspect was secretly transmitted to the future, 
for the om omg of being substituted for the former ;’ and this is 
termed by Mr. Beresford Hope ‘masterly policy.’* But no real 
proof is given of ‘so insidious a design.’ And even worse things 
than this are said of these highly-honoured Bishops. It is alleged 
that they held back their true opinion, and, being in danger of 
imprisonment or death, used such reasons as would be persuasive 
for the moment. Though Cosin said he did not remember to 
have consecrated in the Eastward Position once during twelve 
years—though Wren said that, on one occasion when he did so, he 
went to the west side of the Table only for the convenience of 
reaching the elements—though Laud protested with an oath that 
in the Scotch rubric on this subject nothing more was intended 
than the securing of ‘ ease and decency’ in the manual acts—yet 
these prelates are quoted as advocates of the Eastward Position 
on principle. They brought forward such arguments as would 
secure their own safety and disarm their immediate opponents, 
but their true meaning they reserved for our interpretation in 
happier times. This want of truthfulness on their part is called 
‘ economy ; ft anda parallel i is given which appeals to our recent 
experience: ‘We who, in our day, have known lights on the 
altar excused on the otieinial of the darkness of a chancel, need 

* ‘Church ch Quarterly Review p p. 448. 


+ ‘Sacerdotalism, Lawlessness,’ &c., pp. 199, 200; and Mr. Morton Shaw, pp. 
40, 41, 44, 45. pa 
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feel no surprise at their employing the only argument to which 
their adversaries would listen. * The commentary on such a 
reading of this passage of ecclesiastical history is obvious. | If 
these Bishops prevaricated, we ‘cannot understand why such 
deference is paid to their authority.’ We are ‘astonished that 
men can continue to reverence the idols whom they have 
dishonoured ;’ and we cannot help remembering that a century 
earlier, in the midst of danger arising out of questions con- 
nected with the Holy Eucharist, ‘three other English Bishops 
did not prevaricate. If we are driven by the exigencies of 
controversy to view our subject in this way, then, to say the least, 
we see Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley on a much higher moral 
eminence than Cosin, Wren, and Laud.’ 

But, to return to the Savoy Conference, let us see what the 
Bishops really did say, in the answer so confidently connected 
with the subject before us. It is admitted by Mr. Beresford 
Hope himself that their words had no reference to Eastward 
consecration at the Eucharist. Even if the Bishops had been 
referring to the Communion Table, it is to be remembered that 
their opponents took for granted a Communion Table not fixed 
at the east end of the church, but standing ‘ free’ for what may 
be termed congregational administration. But they were not 
referring to the Communion Table at all, or to anything that 
was placed thereon. The passage’ quoted from Augustine had 
regard not to anything within the church, but to that part of the 
heavens which we call the East. The sharpest possible distinc- 
tion must be drawn here between conventional orientation within 
our churches and the strict and literal orientation of our churches 
themselves.t The words of the great African Father would be 
a very good argument for directing all our prayers towards the 
sunrise. This poetical thought was common in the early Church, as 
exemplified, for instance, in what another African Father says: 
‘As the East is the image of the day of birth, and from that point 
the light increases, so on those involved in darkness there has 
dawned a day of a knowledge of the truth, and thus we direct 
our prayers towards the East.’ But this would require English 
Bishops, during public prayer, to turn away from the Commu- 
nion Table in the Chapel Royal at Whitehall, mentioned in 
the Purchas judgment. As to any bearing on the consecration 





* Dr. Littledale, quoted by Canon Robertson. ‘ How shall we conform to the 
Liturgy ? p. 291. It is impossible to refer to this most useful book, especially in 
the pages of this Review, without commending it strongly to the reader’s careful 
attention. 

+ This distinction is clearly set forth by Dr. Harrison, in a recently published 
book on ‘ The Eastward Position.’ — , 
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rubric, this quotation from St. Augustine obviously proves 
either too little or too much. 

We have dwelt at some length on the argument derived from 
what the Bishops said at the Savoy Conference, because at first 
sight it is plausible, and because it is constantly reappearing. 
Certain other modes of argumentation, on the part of the advo- 
cates of ‘ Permissive Orientation,’ may be touched more briefly, 
and very easily dismissed, especially as remarkable discrepancies 
may be observed among the motley defenders of an untenable 
position. 

There is one mode of reasoning on the subject, which, bor- 
rowing a phrase from Mr. Morton Shaw, we may term ‘ ignoring 
the congregation.’ This method appears under different aspects, 
both in his discussion on the matter before us, and in Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope’s. The former writer has set to himself the task to 
prove that consecrating Eastwards at the Eucharist is a primi- 
tive custom. This is a difficult task, and one requiring con- 
siderable ingenuity, inasmuch as it is well known that in the 
old Basilicas the habit of the consecrating priest was to stand, 
as we should say, ‘ behind’ the Table or Altar, with his face to 
the congregation. That which Mr. Morton Shaw undertakes 
to prove to be primitive is the medieval method, which was 
comparatively modern. Hence he adopts the following course. 
After diving into the Catacombs, in the obscurity of which he 
thinks he has discovered some shadow of Eastward consecration, 
he comes out into the daylight of the vast congregations assem- 
bled in the Basilicas, now, with the triumph of Christianity, 
converted into churches. Here, finding the Bishop and the 
Clergy in the apse, and the Table or Altar before him, and the 

ple beyond, this ingenious writer imagines and laments an 
inexplicable revolution. He sees the officiating priest, at this 
solemn moment of the service, facing the people and breaking 
the bread before them. But he explains the matter in this way. 
What the priest does at this moment has reference not to the 
People who are before him, but to the Clergy who are behind 
him. The People, for whom all this Service was instituted, 
vanish from the view as if they did not exist. The Clergy, 
who are their ministers, become their substitutes. This is 
really no exaggeration. Let this writer’s own words be read 
with the wonder which they naturally excite. ‘This position of 
the celebrant was not at the back of the Holy Table, but at what 
was then believed to be the front; and although, in one sense, 
he faced the people in that. position, yet he was, in truth, prac- 
tically ignoring them as a part of the Congregation, and his 
position at that side of the Holy Table was adopted simply with 
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a regard to the Clergy who were behind him, and not with any 
regard to the laity who were before him.’* 

‘We certainly can get over many difficulties in such matters’ 
by the expedient of ‘ ignoring the congregation ;’ and Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope may be said, on another side of the question, to make 
use of this expedient in his attempt to surmount a very serious 
obstacle. His candour obliges him to admit the historical fact, 
that the Communion Tables were not fixed altarwise at the 
Eastern extremities of our churches in 1662. Hence he takes 
refuge in the fallacious distinction which is made between ‘end’ 
and ‘side;’ and he suggests that the whole question is to be 
settled by the principle of length versus breadth. It is a great 
law of the Catholic Church, not, as others tell us, to pray towards 
the East, but to consecrate at the broad side of the Table; and 
the Tables having stood in 1662 East and West, the rubric 
directing consecration on the north side must now, when they 
stand North and South, be most properly fulfilled by consecrating 
on the west side. Now, here two questions arise, at which we 
must glance separately. 

First, there is the assumption that in 1662, and for some 
years afterwards, the Lord’s Table was systematically placed, at 
Communion times, lengthwise, or East and West. Probably this 
was frequently done in practice; and, as we shall see, it is 
important for Mr. Beresford Hopeé’s theory that this should 
have been a rule to which the rubric concerning the ‘ North 
side’ was adapted. But in truth there was no rule what- 
ever to this effect. There was a rule that at Communion 
times the Table should be moved to some free position in the 
nave or the chancel. But these are two very different things ; 
and we are persuaded that Mr. Beresford Hope is mistaken in 
this matter, and that the Bishop of Winchester, in his recent 
Pastoral Letter, and Archdeacon Harrison, in his Charge, are 
correct in believing that the Table at these times was very 
generally set North and South. It appears that among the 
chancels which have remained in their old condition till recent 
times, some had the Table set breadthwise and others length- 
wise. It is contended by the Dean of Chester that this was an 
open question ;{ and we see that the Archdeacon gives a curious 
illustration of this fact, when he tells us that, in the Church of 
the Walloon Congregation in the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral, 
the Table stands to this day ‘across the Church, from north to 
south,’ $ whereas it was the custom in the Cathedral itself, as we 





* ‘Position of the Celebrant,’ p. 107. 
+ See his Preface, p. xiii, note, and p. 50, note. } ‘Charge,’ p. 68. 
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know from Strype, to celebrate the Communion at a table placed 
along the church east and west. 

Now we come to the second point, which is the strange notion 
that the north side of a table placed east and west became, for 
the purposes of obeying the rubric, the west side when the Table 
was placed north and south. Archdeacon Harrison joins with 
Dean Howson in regarding this theory with astonishment.* 
The theory, unfolded at length by Mr. Beresford Hope in the 
book which is named at the head of this article, is repeated with 
unabated confidence in his answer to the Dean. ‘ This identical 
north side became the west one as soon as the table was turned :’ 
‘the west side was the actual north side turned round :’ ‘ the 
position of the minister himself, standing in a new position, 
‘remains unaffected :’f the legitimate mode of obeying the 
order to stand on the north of a long table, is to turn the table 
half round and to stand on the west : the whole question 
depends on the relative number of inches in the different sides 
of the table. We ask, What is to happen if the table is square ? 
Perhaps it is against the principles of the Catholic Church that 
a Communion Table should be square. But, to dismiss this 
extraordinary theory with a graver refutation, such reasoning 
is neither more nor less than ignoring the congregation, and hence 
it cannot be in harmony with the spirit of our Book of Common 
Prayer. 

We must now take leave of objections. If our space were 
sufficient, we could reinforce the Dean’s ‘argument by some 
additions : and one addition we must refer to in passing—for we 
apprehend it is of considerable weight. He has, indeed, him- 
self touched the subject, both in the bookf{ and in some subse- 

uent correspondence.§ We allude to translations of the Prayer 
Book, which must supply important evidence concerning the 


sense of prepositions in rubrics, if only these versions satisfy 
two conditions: they must have been made very soon after 
the time when the last revision of the book was completed, and 
they must have been made under competent authority. We are 
not aware of the existence of any Latin versions which are 
really much to our so in this matter. The Greek Version, 


made by a Cambridge Professor, and dedicated to Sheldon, has 
from these circumstances great weight, though not precisely 
official weight ; and this version, while leaving us in other respects 
precisely where we were, furnishes important confirmation by 
telling us that in the Communion the Bread was to be broken 





* ‘Charge, wr, 74. 
+ ‘Public Worship in the Church of England,’ pp. 170, 171. 181, 190. 
+ ‘Before the Table,’ pp. 62,72. § See the‘ Guardian’ for last Nov. and Dec. 
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éveruov Tod Aaod. Official weight belongs to the Welsh and 
French Versions. The former was made under the provisions 
of the Act of Uniformity ; and in this same place it employs a 
preposition which always involves the idea of sight. Moreover, 
the same preposition is used in regard to the Priest’s position, 
for the rendering of ‘at’ in the Rubric of the Prayer of 
Humble Access as that which renders ‘ before’ in the Rubric of 
the Consecration Prayer, while a different preposition is em- 
Ee to indicate the position of the man and woman in the 

arriage Service, when, ‘the Psalm ended’ they ‘ kneel before 
the Table.” And precisely similar is the evidence of the French 
Prayer Book, which was made in 1662 by the King’s orders for 
the French-speaking congregations of the Church of England, 
and was officially authenticated by one of Sheldon’s chaplains.* 
This studiously varied rendering of the same English preposi- 
tion in the Consecration Rubric and the Marriage Rubricf is 
of peculiar value, because it answers a very obvious objection. 
Even Archdeacon Harrison says that the meaning of ‘ before 
the Table’ in the Consecration Rubric is put ‘beyond all 
reasonable doubt’ by this rubric in the Form of Solemnization 
of Matrimony. The words, he thinks, are ‘as limiting’ in one 
case as the other.{ But surely we may say (and these Versions 
invite us to say), that in order to determine what is meant by 
‘standing before the Table, we must know where the Table is, 
and who is standing there, and for what purpose. 

The discrepancies of view which subsist among those who 
argue in favour of the Eastward Position constitute one of the 
most remarkable features of the controversy. Thus, in a recent 
debate in the Northern Convocation, the Dean of York urged 
that the phrase ‘before the Table,’ explained itself, in the 
very nature of things, to denote the western side; while, on the 
very same occasion, the Dean of Manchester proposed that it 
should be allowable for the Minister to ‘ stand before the Table 
on any side ;’ and they had both combined with the Dean of St. 
Paul’s in a strong memorial in favour of liberty to the Clergy in 
this matter. Again, we have seen how some interpret ‘ before’ 
in the Consecration Rubric as practically synonymous with ‘ at’ 
in the previous Rubric; whilst others draw the sharpest con- 
trast between them, and, indeed, rest their case upon the contrast. 





_* The authentication is in this form, ‘Hanc Gallicam Domini Johannis Durelli 
Liturgies Anglicans versionem perlegi, eamque per omnia cum Originali Anglico 
concordem me reperisse profiteor.—G. Stradling, 8. T. P.’ 

+ In the one case the phrase is, ‘se tenant debout & Ja Table;’ in the other, 
* estans & genoux Qvunt te Table.’ 

t ‘Charge,’ pp. 49, 50. 
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So again with the diversity of view which men on the same 
side of the controversy have held of the historical placing of the 
Table in 1662. It is enough to refer to the fact of such discord 
where we might have expected harmony. Error in such matters 
is variegated, whereas truth is consistent with itself. 

But there is a further discrepancy, still more serious, among 
those who have written or spoken as partisans or apologists 
of the Eastward position. Are we to assign to this position a 
doctrinal meaning or not? Some say that it is to be maintained 
at all hazards, because of its high doctrinal significance; some 
say that it is to be freely permitted, on the ground that it can be 
denuded of all such significance. How are we to decide between 
these opposing views? And what practical course is it prudent 
to take in this dilemma? We all remember how gallantly Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Beresford Hope, though on different sides of 
the House, fought together against the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Bill. The former, writing specially on this subject, depre- 
cates ‘the practice of importing into questions concerning the 
externals of religion the element of diveticnnl significance ;” 
urges that we should ‘steadily resolve not to annex to any par- 
ticular acts of external usage a special dogmatic interpretation, 
so long as they will naturally and unconstrainedly bear some 
sense not entailing that consequence ;’ and says that ‘the first 
condition of sanity is the expulsion from the controversies con- 
cerning certain rubrics of considerations which aggravate those 
controversies into hopelessness, and which seem to dwell in them, 
as demons dwelt in the bodies of the possessed till they were 
expelled by the beneficent Saviour.”* Fhe second writer, in his 
recent answer to the Dean of Chester, says:—* Communions 
involve ceremonies. Can those ceremonies be absolutely divorced 
from the expression of theological opinion? To my understand- 
ing, the affirmative answer to this question seems absolutely 
childish . . . Different sections of Christendom differ in their 
doctrine of this ceremony [the “ Sacrament” of the Communion 
of the Lord’s Supper] and according to that difference differ in 
the outward forms in which they invest it . . . To divorce that 
act and theological opinion is to divorce the sun from light, or 
water from the quality of wetness.’| How are we to decide 
between these diverse, yet equally enthusiastic, methods of de- 
fending the same position? And as with the Laity, so with 
the Clergy. We know that many of them have, within the 
last few years, changed their old customary attitude in the 

* ‘Ts the Church of England worth Preserving ?’—‘ Contemporary Review’ for 


July, 1875, pp. 196 and 201. 
¢ ‘Church Quarterly Review’ for :'s i p. 474. 
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act of Consecration, and have accompanied this change witlr 
the most earnest and serious expressions of doctrinal and 
devotional opinion ; and yet we see in our Convocations, at 
least in their Lower Houses, majorities deciding that this 
Eucharistic ‘ Orientation’ ought to be permitted on the very 
ground that it neither has nor ought to have any theological 
meaning. What, again we ask, are we to say in the midst of 
this dilemma? We cannot suppose that honest men will seek 
to gain a victory, on the ground that it is unmeaning, while 
they are prepared to show that such a victory, if they can win it, 
is full of meaning. But is there not some considerable risk to 
the Church, if we have, under authority, the optional use of that 
which may be handled on such different methods ? 

After all, there is no doubt that this Eastward Position has, 
with its most serious advocates, a very definite meaning; 
otherwise the contention for it would not be so earnest. The 
evidence, too, for the fact is clear. A catena of authorities on 


the subject (and one extending over a considerable number of 


years) can very easily be produced. In 1858 a writer in the 
‘Ecclesiastic’ said of the West-side position, that ‘during the 
actual celebration it conveys more vividly to the lookers-on than 
_any other position can do, the idea that it is the Lord’s Table, 
the Christian Altar, the place of sacrifice, at which the priest is 
standing, and that the work he is engaged in is an act of sacrifice, 
a work which looks towards God before it looks towards the 
people :’ and we find Dr. Littledale, a few years later, telling us 
that the priest facing East, and turned away from the people, as 
in the ancient Jewish rites, ‘ represents Christ standing within the 
heavenly veil before the throne of the Father, pleading His death 
on behalf of sinners, in exact accordance with the ceremonies of 
the great day of atonement.’* The same general view has been 
expressed by many persons on various occasions since. There is a 
book entitled ‘The Ritual Reason Why,’ written by Mr. Charles 
Walker, who was examined as an ‘ expert’ to give information 
as to matters of Ritual before the Court of Arches in Mr. 
Purchass’ case, and again in Mr. Mackonochie’s case. The book 
professes to give ample explanation on the acts and dresses of 
the Ritualist system. On the subject of the Prayer of Consecra- 
tion we find the following question and answer: ‘ Why is the 
Priest to say it before the Altar? Because this is the position 
of a sacrificing priest (Rev. v. 6; Heb. x. 11).’¢{. The two 
senior Canons of St. Paul’s distinctly gave doctrinal reasons for 





* See these passages in Mr. Droop’s pamphlet on ‘The North Side of the 
Table,’ pp. 44, 45. + Second Edition, p. 137. 
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the ground which they felt conscientiously bound to take in 
opposition to the Purchas judgment. A correspondent of the 
‘Times’ said (August 1, 1874), ‘there are certain points of 
ritual which we are prepared to sacrifice anything for: I mean 
the Eastward position at the altar and the use of lights 
and vestments; for they involve the doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist, and we would as soon give up the one as deny the 
other. Nor are such expressions merely the ill-considered 
utterances of obscure theologians. Dr. Pusey’s deliberate 
judgment we have already quoted (see p. 531) ; and it was Canon 
Rawlinson who opened the eyes of Canon Swainson by saying, 
in a discussion in the Lower House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury, ‘ that little acts might involve the greatest doctrine ; 
that there was no disguising the fact that the observances of the 
Ritualists were used for that very purpose; they declared that 
they set doctrines before the people by those external acts.’* 
With such an array of authorities it is quite natural that our 
author should have written as he did before this book was 
published. 


‘The Eastward position has been adopted, insisted on, and claimed 
by many as a privilege which cannot be given up, because it has a 
high and solemn doctrinal and devotional meaning ; and others are not 
to be blamed for accepting that meaning of the ceremony which has 
thus been forced into it, and which it cannot now lose. Most serious 
injustice has been done by the co-ordinate accusation of two parties 
as though they had combined to affix this meaning to the ceremony. 
The responsibility rests on those who introduced this ceremony and 
proclaimed its meaning. The old fable of the Wolf and the Lamb 
has received a new illustration in these times of debate. I quite 
admit faults in this matter among Evangelicals as well as High 
Churchmen. But the primary blame does not rest with the former. 
The water was made turbid higher up the stream.’ ¢ 


When we have clearly set before us this strong insisting on 
doctrinal intention, and this determination to communicate 
teaching by means of ceremony, we begin to see the value of 
that plea of toleration under which the permission of this 
particular ceremony is recommended to favourable notice. It is 
a plea always attractive and specious, and in these days very apt 
to be persuasive. The contention of Mr. Beresford Hope and 
his friends is that their view is most consistent with toleration. 
It is submitted that this is by no means clear. Let us see how 
the case stands. 

It is because the words ‘ before the Table’ are believed neces- 


* Swainson’s ‘ Rubrical Question of 1874,’ Second Edition, p. 6. 
+ Letter to the ‘Times,’ July 12, 1875. : 
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sarily to imply an Eastward position during the Prayer of 
Consecration that the Ritualists, and those who agree with them, 
have been led to adopt the position at that time. At first sight 
this view is very plausible ; and it is quite right that it should 
be further sifted and examined, and that the question should be 
argued again and again decided by the proper authorities. But 
if it should be decided favourably to their view, it is far from 
certain that any liberty could be allowed to the officiating 
minister, in this part of the service, to stand anywhere else than 
on the West of the Lord’s Table. If these terms are once judi- 
cially held to have the sense here asserted, the Court (it would 
seem) must hold that to be the rubrical position of the Minister, 
and could not permit a departure therefrom. The Act of Unifor- 
mity was meant to hinder diversity and choice; and as to any 
theory of ‘ maxima’ and ‘ minima’ in ceremony, if the theory were 
tenable at all, it would hardly be decided that the West is the 
‘maximum’ and the North the ‘ minimum.’ Thus, instead of con- 
straining a comparatively small number of the Clergy, who now 
adopt the Eastward position, to accept the North-side position 
—which, as will presently be shown, is a neutral one—the result 
would be to force the great mass of the Clergy into what, to 
them, is a new and unwelcome ceremonial attitude—and this in 
the name of Toleration ! 

But while a decision in this direction would seem very arbi- 
trary, there would be no such character in a decision equally 
positive in the other direction, The position at the North side 
is perfectly neutral. It is expressive of no doctrine. Hence, 
the person who uses it is under no constraint of conscience 
whatever. He may hold the Ritualist view of the ‘ Real 
Presence,’ or he may not. He may take the sacrificial or the 
non-sacrificial view of his own act. Indeed, it has sometimes 
been contended by disputants in this controversy that the North- 
side position is in itself more properly expressive of sacrifice 
than any other; and this may possibly be true. But, putting 
this thought on one side, it is, for the above-mentioned reason, 
scarcely fair to say, as it has been said, that the change from the 
East to the North side ‘implies a denial’ of any ‘doctrine.’ It 
simply declares that the acts done in the Public Service of the 
Church shall not be such as to express one—and one only—of 
two phases of doctrine concerning the permissibility of which no 

uestion is here raised. The opponents of the Eastward posi- 
tion do not seek to enforce an act which symbolises their own 
view. They merely protest against an act which exclusively 
symbolises the other view. 

And this is precisely in accordance with the principle laid 
down 
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down by the Privy Council in Mr. Bennett’s case. That case 
went undoubtedly very far in tolerating varieties of opinion ; 
but it did so under the express reservation, that the pyblic 
service must not be made a vehicle for the symbolical inculca- 
tion of such varieties of opinion. The Court said— 


‘In the public or common prayer and devotional offices of the 
Church, all her members are expected and entitled to join ; it is neces- 
sary, therefore, that such forms of worship as are prescribed by au- 
thority for general use should embody those beliefs only which are 
assumed to be generally held by members of the Church. . . . If the 
minister be allowed to introduce at his own will variations in the 
rites and ceremonies that seem to him to interpret the doctrine of the 
service in a particular direction, the service ceases to be what it was 
meant to be, common ground on which all Church people may meet, 
though they differ about some doctrines. But the Church of England 
has wisely left a certain latitude of opinion in matters of belief, and 
has not insisted on a rigorous uniformity of thought which might 
reduce her communion to a narrow compass.’ * 


Yet from this Concordat, as it may almost be called, the 
Ritualists are already claiming to depart. No sooner is it 
declared that the Church does not forbid their theoretical views, 
than they claim ‘to interpret the doctrine of the service’ in 
that direction by rites and ceremonies. 

To some minds all legal decisions on ecclesiastical questions 
are so repugnant, that the judicial statement quoted above will, 
on that account only, be rejected at once. Let the appeal then 
be made to calm common-sense. Is it not quite evident that 
there is the greatest difference between freedom to hold, or even 
to announce in words, a religious opinion, and freedom to in- 
corporate an expression and inculcation of that opinion in the 
ceremonial usages which belong to a general congregation? 
The distinction was very well stated by Mr. Droop, in the 
pamphlet from which we have already quoted— 


‘I shall not attempt to determine how far it is or is not lawful for 
a clergyman of the Church of England to promulgate these doctrines 
in a book, or even to preach them in the pulpit (I have no wish to 
unduly curtail the liberty of opinion necessarily allowed within 
certain limits to the clergy of a national church); but this is alto- 
gether different from a clergyman’s expressing such doctrines in 
dumb show, by an action interpolated into the performance of Divine 
service, when he is acting, not in his individual capacity, but as the 
minister, the official organ of the Church. In a religious community 
formed on the voluntary principle, with ministers not only appointed 
but removable at pleasure by the congregation, it might be possible 





* ‘Six Privy Council Judgments,’ pp. 231, 232. 
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to allow the ministers a certain latitude as to introducing alterations 
into the services, either with a view of expressing particular doctrines, 
or for other reasons; but so long as the present organisation of the 
Church of England is maintained, that is, so long as all the Church- 
of-England buildings and endowments in each parish or district, and 
the entire control of the Church of England worship and teaching 
there, are confided to a single clergyman, who, as a general rule, is 
not appointed by the inhabitants of the district, or with any reference 
to their opinions or wishes, and who is in no case removable except 
for some definite offence proved against him ; it seems to me absolutely 
essential, that not only the language of the prayers, &c., but everything 
to which any doctrinal importance is commonly attached, should be 
definitely prescribed by law, and that, as regards questions of con- 
venience or taste, the parishioners, and even a minority of the 
parishioners, should be protected against arbitrary alterations on the 
part of the incumbent.’-—Pp. 45, 46. 


The principle here laid down seems most obviously true. Yet 
we find it continually disregarded in the course of discussions 
on the subject before us. Thus in a very recent criticism of 
the Dean of Chester’s book, it is urged that if certain doctrines 
may be ‘lawfully held,’ they may be ‘lawfully taught’ in the 
Church of England: and then, it is asked, ‘if this be so, why 
should not the further freedom be recognised of expressing the 
doctrine by ceremony and ritual ?’* * Here then it is worth while 
to remark that this critic is in utter opposition to no less con- 
siderable a person than the late Bishop Wilberforce, who spoke 
in Convocation as follows ?— 


‘Ido not hold that the liberty of introducing unusual rites into 
the Church stands in the least on the same footing as the liberty of 
preaching doctrine. Now that is an important distinction, and one 
which the persons concerned seem to me to forget. When a ritual 
long established and standing on the Mos pro Lege principle is altered 
in a church, it is not only that the man who does it advances his 
view as a teacher of the Church, but taking advantage of his position 
to make actual manual alterations in the services, he makes all the 
congregation of the Church who acquiesce in these alterations parties 
with him in his particular view; and there must be a distinction 
between the largest licence given in preaching, and the smaller licence 
given in any alterations of an existing ritual.” ¢ 


We have dwelt at some length upon this point. But it is of 
the utmost importance that the reader should see how the sug- 
gestions of common sense are supported alike by legal opinions, 
both private and official, and by the utterances of that Bishop 





* The ‘Guardian,’ Dec. 22, 1875. 
+ Quoted in ‘ Principles at Stake,’ p. 266. 
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to whose authority High Churchmen are accustomed to bow 
with greatest deference. 

These passages introduce another consideration of no small 
importance in connection with this plea of liberty. Ritualists 
plead for the Eastward Position, as if the incumbent were the 
only person who could claim toleration. This is true, too, of some 
who are not Ritualists at all. Thus Archdeacon Harrison, who 
writes in a spirit of admirable forbearance, and who, contending 
that the words ‘before the Table’ refer only to the ordering of 
the elements, yet concedes any doubt that may be imagined in 
the remainder of the rubric, seems to be thinking of liberty for 
the Clergy alone, and to have forgotten the Laity. The words 
above cited from one of the judgments of the Privy Council 
show that the great end of the rubrics is, that the service may 
be ‘common ground on which all Church people may stand ;’ in 
other words, that the consciences of the congregation may be 
respected. Now, it is evident that if the minister be ‘ tolerated’ 
when introducing ceremonies or acts which express his own 
peculiar views, and are, in fact, valued by him precisely because 
they do express and inculcate them, the result may be grievously 
to offend the congregation who do not hold the same tenets. 
Mr. Morton Shaw’s escape from this difficulty is singular. He 


is writing, it will be remembered, concerning the Eastward 
position :— 


‘ The congregation are under no necessity whatever to alter their 
position, in consequence of any position that he [the Clergyman] 
may choose to take up. Nay, more. They have only to shut their eyes, 
which most people do, at this time, and which any one can do, if he 
pleases, quite easily and without being observed; and they need 
hardly know even what the position of the celebrant is.’ * 


If this mode of argumentation is duly considered, it will be 
seen that the liberty of the Clergy, acting with their eyes open, 
may be tyranny over the Laity, presumed to be blindfold. The 
Clergyman is a public officer, performing public duties on behalf 
of the people; and for a person in such a position toleration 
cannot in all cases mean a right to carry into effect ail his own 
sentiments, but will more commonly be found to mean only that 
his public duties shall be so arranged as not to conflict with his 
private conscience by requiring of him overt acts of which he 
disapproves. It will therefore be consistent with his adopting a 
colourless and inexpressive position at the North side, but will 
not justify his being allowed to enforce on his parishioners his 





* ¢The Position of the Celebrant,’ p. 119. 
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own particular sentiments by a position which symbolically 
inculcates those sentiments, and is so by him intended. 

And there is another aspect of this question of toleration, in 
regard to the Eastward position, which must not be overlooked. 
Much might be said, and much is said in this book, both by the 
author and by the Bishop of St. Andrew’s and Mr. Kennion, 
whose papers he has appended, concerning the danger of aggra- 
vated divisions and increased party spirit which would result to 
the Church from an authoritatively optional use of this ceremonial 
act. The separation between the Gharch of England and the 
Nonconformists would be made greater than it is at present ; 
and these are not times when it is wise to increase this separa- 
tion. The doctrinal balance of the Church would be disturbed ; 
for, on the hypothesis, it would become allowable to express by 
ceremony what the Prayer Book now refuses to express in words ; 
hence the Church would be no longer precisely what it has 
been since 1662. But, <dove all, it would be divided into two 
hostile camps. Moderate men, who adopt the Eastward Position 
without being Ritualists, would not keep the country in peace,: 
but would aggravate the war; for they would give to the extreme 
men that momentum of numerical strength which is precisely what 
they want. Ordinary observers do not distinguish narrowly 
among those who adopt the same outward symbol. Mere dis- 
claimers of doctrinal significance, even if made officially by 
Bishops and Convocations, would have little effect ; for, in times 
of excitement, the meaning of words and actions ‘ depends not on 
authority, but on popular acceptance.’ With minds so inflamed, 
and parishes so divided, it is difficult to see how the Church of 
England could be preserved. 

But to turn from the dismal prospect of what might happen 
on a very improbable hypothesis, we would make a general 
remark on those principles of true toleration and liberty which 
have been in our thoughts throughout the writing of this article. 

In any community there seem, in point of fact, to be only 
two leading methods of securing the liberty of the governed. 
Either, on the one hand, we may assign to them a large share in the 
making and administration of the laws under which they live; or, 
on the other hand, we may give them but little of such power, 
and may, in fact, render any change of law difficult; but, per contra, 
we may lay down, once for all, a well-considered constitution 
providing by detailed enactments for the rights of all, and may 
rigidly bind the ruling part of the community to their ob- 
servance. The former method represents the Presbyterian and 
Congregational systems; the latter is more descriptive of the pre- 
sent condition of the Church of England. Either system may 
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work fairly well and secure toleration for all. But a ¢ertium quid, 
which, while continuing the practical administration of affairs 
in the hands of a special class should loosen the fetters which 
bind that class to the precise observance of the laws originally 
laid down, would obviously be to break up the foundations of 
Liberty, and leave the governed at their mercy. Yet this is what 
is now claimed under the specious title of Toleration, whereas 
toleration for the caprices of the governing class means uncon- 
ditional despotism over the governed. It will be very difficult 
to persuade the general body of English Churchmen, that the best 
guarantee for liberty is not to be found in the observance of law. 


We cannot, however, conclude without reverting to that more 
general view of the whole question which we presented to our 
readers at the beginning of this paper. The dispute in the 
Church of England between the party of innovation and those 
who wish to retain the long-established form of worship has 
now attained an importance, of which we wish we could 
adequately express our sense. The argument, we venture to 
think, is closed, and the time is come for every faithful son of 
the Church to choose his course of action. We look with 
especial anxiety to the decision of that great central party, 
which, whatever its tendency to extreme views of clerical 
authority, has always been true to the essential doctrines of the 
Church, always earnest in the effort to preserve her national 
character by sound policy as well as by fidelity, and always 
jealous for the great principles of the Reformation. The ten- 
dency to confuse ‘ High Church’ and ‘ Ritualism ’"—due partly 
to the wxsthetic element of the ‘ revival,’ and partly to the mag- 
nifying of the Priests’ office—has grown into a danger, but only, 
we trust, in its first stage.’ It follows from their own deliberate 
avowals, that there is among us a ‘ Catholic’ party, who virtually 
adopt the ritual and the doctrines of the ‘Roman’ Church. 
We readily acknowledge the force of the temptation in past days 
to join in the earlier march of a movement which revived and 
dignified some elements of truth and worship, and more recently 
to make a united stand against dangers, which we will not stay 
to examine, on the common lines of ‘ High Church’ principles. 
But all history bears witness to the fate of those unnatural 
alliances which make common fears and antagonisms the ground 
of a false and fatal union between men of discordant convictions. 

The enthusiastic sense of a new light and life, and of a new 
hold upon aspects of the Church’s privileges and doctrines that 
had been obscured, received a rude check when a few distin- 
guished leaders, and many weaker followers, sank through the 
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treacherous crust on which they had ventured over the still 
smouldering embers of Romanism. Others still press forward, 
proclaiming that the path is right and free from danger; and 
there seems to be a strange attraction in the example of their 
boldness, in the feeling of former companionship, and in sym- 
pathy with brethren under the weight of the public censure which 
it is forgotten that they have wantonly defied. Is it not full time 
to ask whither they are leading, and how far their company is to 
be kept? Or rather, dropping all metaphor, we make the plain 
appeal to the Anglican Churchmen who are still sound at heart, 
whether, through mistaken kindness, or from motives which may 
seem to them worthier and more urgent, they will give their 
sanction to those Romanising practices, to which the whole tra- 
ditions of their party are opposed, and of which they themselves 
in reality disapprove. Some plain mark of their decision at the 
present crisis, even their mere abstinence from the show of sanc- 
tion to the innovating party, might effect a grand example of 
one of those mighty moral forces which often turn the tide of 
human affairs. 

On this great party it is especially incumbent to preserve the 
loyalty which has been so long and affectionately cherished by 
the English laity for their Church. Not the least sign of that 
loyalty is the very slowness to rise in open resistance to the 
clergy, which has been mistaken for ¢onnivance with Ritualism. 
Even in politics, and much more in religion, the English people 
are slow to plunge into a contest of which none can see the issue, 
and are more wary than the clergy who teach the lesson that ‘ the 
beginning of strife is as when one letteth out water.’ But the 
rising flood only presses with a heavier strain till the moment 
when some wanton hand tampers with the gates, or till the 
strongest patience and love of peace can no longer keep them 
shut. The deep, true Protestant feeling of the laity is alienated 
the more surely the more they keep in that discontent, the final 
explosion of which will come not only upon the innovators, but 
upon their abettors and apologists with the reduplicated fury of 
surprise and indignation. Moderate men, among the most stead- 
fast in their allegiance to the Church, and their conviction that 
its national character is the best safeguard for its freedom, already 
feel, and not without justice, great alarm; but there is no need 
to resort to any desperate measures. Only let the Law be steadily 
enforced, and if the extreme Ritualists cannot conscientiously 
obey it, we will bid them God-speed to any region where they 
can find sincere followers without abusing their sacred office to 
entice the unwary. 
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sophies of Voltaire and Rousseau, 
407—the ‘ Contrat Social,’ 411. 


| * Tale ofa Tub,’ by Swift, when written, 
‘Swift, Jonathan, Life of,’ by John 


51—its main drift, 54. 

Terentieff, Col., his misrepresentations 
about England, 442. 

Tibet, Narrative of Bogle’s Mission to, 
443—origin of the name, 444—ex- 
ports, 447. 

Todd, A., on ‘ Parliamentary Govern- 
ment in England,’ 226, 250. 

Tudors, the true cause of their supre- 
macy, 312, 


Uz. 


recognition of happiness as the final 
fruit of all good action, 489—extra- 
regarding impulses, 490, 491—the 
psychological doctrine and the ethi- 
cal doctrine, 492—conflicting im- 
pulses, 493—intuitive and reflective 
judgment, 495, 496—the aim of 
ethics, 498—instinctive morality, 500: 
—instances of the vital, spiritual 
impulse, 502. 


| Utrecht, Bishop of, his cruel fate, 449. 
criticises the young poet, David Gray, | 


Ww. 


Wakhin, the State of, its poor con- 
dition, 437—ruby mines, 7b.—popu- 
lation, 438. 

Waterloo, Battle of, described by Lord 
Albemarle, 476-479. 

Wellington, Duke of, anecdotes of, 475 
—in Dublin, 483. 

William III.’s fondness for the Earl of 
Albemarle, 450—his grants of estates 
po ee 452 — accident and death, 


‘ Wordsworth, William, Prose Works 
of,” 104—his want of instinct and 
humour, 105— ‘Apology for the 
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French Revolution,’ 105—-contrasted |  123—the of Laodamia, 
with Byron; 106-- two-fold indict- | 127—his two followers, 129—symp- 


ment a Gray, 107—method of toms of Romanticism, 132. 
al con tion, 114—‘ Lines on as os or gh Crosier at New College, 


ford, 356. 
style of his ity 


tecture, 117, 118—passages in his 

* Power of Sound’ and Gray's *Pro- | Y. 

gress of Poetry ’ com 119—rea- _ Young, Arthur, on the state of France 
ts should write in metre, between the years 1787 and 1792, 

121—criticises one of Gray’ssonnets, | 399, 402, 403. 


END OF THE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FIRST VOLUME. «4 
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